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FOREWORD 


This volume of documents on Germany, covering the years 1944 
to 1961, brings up to date an earlier committee print (now out of print) 
which consisted of documents for the years 1944 to 1959. It also in- 
cludes certain documents of the 1944-1959 period, on the subject of 
international agreements concerning air access to Berlin, which have 
only recently been made public by the United States. 

Both for the earlier print and the present print the materials have 
been made available to the Committee by the Department of State 
and in particular by the Department’s Historical Office, of which G. 
Bernard Noble is the Director. The documents were selected and 
annotated in the Historical Office by members of the staff of the Officer 
in Charge of Policy Studies (Richardson Dougall) under the im- 
mediate direction of the Chief of the Area Studies Branch (Edwin S. 
Costrell). The historians assigned to this work were Fredrick Aan- 
dahl, Robert W. Lambert, and Helene L. De Long. 

_In view of continuing attention and concern focused on the situa- 
tion in Germany and on Berlin particularly, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is publishing this up-dated collection of documents for the 
use of the Committee, the Senate, and the interested public. It will 
be, I believe, of great value to persons concerned with these issues. 


J.W. Fursricnt, Chairman. 
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DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY 
1944-1961 


Protocol on Zones of Occupation and Administration of the 
“Greater Berlin” Area, September 12, 1944+ 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have reached the following agreement with 
regard to the execution of Article 11 of the Instrument of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender of Germany : ?— 

1, Germany, within her frontiers as they were on the 3lst 
December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided 
into three zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the three 
Powers, and a special Berlin area, which will be under joint occu- 
pation by the three Powers. 

2. The boundaries of the three zones and of the Berlin area, 
and the allocation of the three zones as between the U.S.A., the 
U.K. and the U.S.S.R. will be as follows :— 


Eastern Zone (as shown on the annexed map “A” ®) 


The territory of Germany (including the province of East 
Prussia) situated to the East of a line drawn from the point 
on Liibeck Bay where the frontiers of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Mecklenburg meet, along the western frontier of Meck- 
lenburg to the frontier of the province of Hanover, thence, 
along the eastern frontier of Hanover, to the frontier of 
Brunswick; thence along the western frontier of the Prus- 
Slan province of Saxony to the western frontier of Anhalt, 
thence along the western frontier of Anhalt; thence along 
the western frontier of the Prussian province of Saxony and 
the western frontier of Thuringia to where the latter meets 
the Bavarian frontier; then eastwards along the northern 





2 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3071. The protocol was approved by the 
United States on February 2, 1945; the United Kingdom, December 5, 1944: and the Soviet 
Union, February 6, 1945. The amendment of November 14, 1944 (post), allocated the 
porthwestern parts of Germany and Greater Berlin to the United Kingdom, established the 
to enclave for the United States, and assigned the southwestern part of Germany and 

e southern part of Berlin to the United States. In accordance with the Yalta Agreement 
(post) this protocol was further amended on July 26, 1945 to provide for Freneh occupa- 
tlon zones, both in Germany and in Greater Berlin (post). 

5 os the draft surrender terms agreed upon in the European Advisory Commission on 
ay 25, 1944. The text of this draft instrument appears in Forcign Relations of the 
bith dte States: The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945, pp. 113-117. Article 11 read as 
olows;: “The Allied Representatives will station forces and civil agencies in any or all 
vt of Germany as they may determine.” The draft instrument (amended on May 1, 

5 to include France) was not used when Germany actually surrendered, but was incor- 
ated in large part into the Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany and the 

sumption of Supreme Authority by the Allied Powers, June 5, 1945 (post). 

Not printed here ; see 5 UST 2078. 
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frontier of Bavaria to the 19387 Czechoslovakian frontier, will 
be occupied by armed forces of the U.S.S.R., with the excep- 
tion of the Berlin area, for which a special system of occupa- 
tion is provided below. 


North-Western Zone (as shown on the annexed map “A”’) 

The territory of Germany situated to the west of the line 
defined above, and bounded on the south by a line drawn 
from the point where the western frontier of Thuringia meets 
the frontier of Bavaria; thence westwards along the southern 
frontiers of the Prussian provinces of Hessen-Nassau and 
Rheinprovinz to where the latter meets the frontier of France 
will be occupied by armed forces of * * * 


South-Western Zone (as shown on the annexed map “A”) 

All the remaining territory of Western Germany situated 
to the south of the line defined in the description of the 
ee Zone will be occupied by armed forces 
Oo * 

The frontiers of States (Lander) and Provinces within 
Germany, referred to in the foregoing descriptions of the 
zones, are those which existed after the coming into effect of 
the decree of 25th June, 1941 (published in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, Part I, No. 72, 8rd July, 1941). 


Berlin Area (as shown on the annexed 4 sheets of map “B” *) 
The Berlin area (by which expression is understood the 
territory of “Greater Berlin” as defined by the Law of the 
O7th April, 1920) will be jointly occupied by armed forces 
of the U.S.A., U.K., and U.S.S.R., assigned by the respective 
Commanders-in-Chief. For this purpose the territory of 
“Greater Berlin” will be divided into the following three 
arts :-— 
7 North-Eastern part of “Greater Berlin” districts of 
Pankow, Prenzlauerberg, Mitte, Weissensee, Friedrich- 
shain, Lichtenberg, Treptow, Képenick) will be occupied 

by the forces of the U.S.S.R. : 

North-Western part of “Greater Berlin” (districts of 
Reinickendorf, Wedding, Tiergarten, Charlottenburg, 
Spandau, Wilmersdorf) will be occupied by the forces 
of * 

Southern part of “Greater Berlin” (districts of Zehlen- 
dorf, Steglitz, Schéneberg, Kreuzberg, Tempelhof, 
Neukélln) will be occupied by the forces of * * * 

The boundaries of districts within “Greater Berlin”, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing descriptions, are those which existed 
after the coming into effect of the decree published on 27th 
March, 1938 (Amtsblatt der Reichshauptstadt Berlin No. 138 
of 27th March, 1938, page 215). 

8. The occupying forces in each of the three zones into which 
Germany is divided will be under a Commander-in-Chief desig- 
nated by the Government of the country whose forces occupy that 
zone. 





1 Not printed here; see 5 UST 2080. 
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4. Each of the three Powers may, at its discretion, include 
among the forces assigned to occupation duties under the com- 
mand of its Commander-in-Chief, auxiliary contingents from the 
forces of any other Allied Power which has participated in mili- 
tary operations against Germany. 

5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) con- 
sisting of three Commandants, appointed by their respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly the admin- 
istration of the “Greater Berlin” Area. 

6. This Protocol has been drawn up in triplicate in the English 
and Russian languages. Both texts are authentic. The Protocol 
will come into force on the signature by Germany of the Instru- 
ment of Unconditional Surrender. 





The above text of the Protocol between the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, on the zones of occupation in Germany 
and the administration of “Greater Berlin” has been prepared and 
unanimously adopted by the European Advisory Commission at a 
meeting held on 12th September, 1944, with the exception of the al- 
location of the North-Western and South-Western zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany and the North-Western and Southern parts of 
“Greater Berlin”, which requires further consideration and joint 
agreement by the Governments of the U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R. 


Representative of the Representative of the Representative of the 


Government of the Government of the Government of the 
U.S.A. on the Euro U.K. on the Euro U.S.S.R. on the Euro- 
pean Advisory Com- pean Advisory Com- pean Advisory Com- 
mission : mission: mission: 
J. G@. Winant W. Strang F. T. Gousey 
JOHN G. WINANT WILLIAM STRANG F. T. Gousev 
Lancaster Hovszr, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
12th September, 1944. 


Amending Agreement on Zones of Occupation and Administration 
of the “Greater Berlin” Area, November 14, 1944? 


1. In place of the description of the North-Western Zone given 
aragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, the description of the 
orth- Western Zone will read as follows :— 


“North-Western Zone (as shown on the annexed mup “C” *) 


The territory of Germany situated to the west of the line defined 
in the description of the Kastern zone, and bounded on the south 
by a line drawn from the point where the frontier between the 





1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3071. This agreement, which amenicu 
the protocol of September 12, 1944 (ante), was approved by the United Kingdom on 
December 5, 1044; the United States, February 2, 1945; and the Soviet Union, February 6, 
1945. In accordance with the Yalta Agreement (post) the protocol was further amended 
ih July 26, 1945 tu provide for French occupation zones, both in Germany and in Greater 
Jerlin (poat). 

Nui printed here; see 5 UST 2087. 
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Prussian provinces of Hanover and Hessen-Nassau meets the west- 
ern frontier of the Prussian province of Saxony; thence along the 
southern frontier of Hanover; thence along the northwestern, 
western and southern frontiers of Hessen-Nassau to the point 
where the River Rhine leaves the latter; thence along the center of 
the navigable channel of the River Rhine to the point where it 
leaves Hessen-Darmstadt; thence along the western frontier of 
Baden to the point where this frontier becomes the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier will be occupied by armed forces of the United 
Kingdom.” 
2. In place of the description of the South-Western Zone given in 
paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, the description of the 
South-Western Zone will read as follows :— 


“South-Western Zone (as shown on the annexed map “C”) 

The territory of Germany situated to the south of a line com- 
mencing at the junction of the frontiers of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Czechoslovakia and extending westward along the northern fron- 
tier of Bavaria to the junction of the frontiers of Hessen-Nassau,. 
Thuringia and Bavaria; thence north, west and south along the 
eastern, northern, western and southern frontiers of Hessen- 
Nassau to the point where the River Rhine leaves the southern 
frontier of Hessen-Nassau; thence southwards along the center 
of the navigable channel of the River Rhine to the point where it 
leaves Hessen-Darmstadt; thence along the western frontier of 
Baden to the point where this frontier becomes the Franco- 
German frontier will be occupied by armed forces of the United 
States of America.” 

3. The followimg additional paragraph will be inserted after the 
description of the South-Western Zone :— 

“For the purpose of facilitating communications between the 
South-Western Zone and the sea, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States forces in the South-Western Zone will | 

(a) exercise such control of the ports of Bremen and Bre- 
merhaven and the necessary staging areas in the vicinity 
thereof as may be agreed hereafter by the United Kingdom 
and United States military authorities to be necessary to meet 
his requirements; 

(b) enjoy such transit facilities through the North-West- 
ern Zone as may be agreed hereafter by the United Kingdom 
and United States military authorities to be necessary to: 
meet his requirements.” | | 

4. At the end of the description of the North-Western part of 
“Greater Berlin” given in paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Pro- 
tocol, insert the following words :— 


“the United Kingdom” 


5. At the end of the description of the Southern part of “Greater 
Berlin” given in paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, insert 
the following words :— 


“the United States of America” 


6. In the English text of the sub-paragraph in paragraph 2 of the 
above-mentioned Protocol beginning with the words “The frontiers: 
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of States (Lander) and Provinces,” the words “descriptions to the 
zones” will read “descriptions of the zones.” 





The above text of the Agreement regarding Amendments to the 
Protocol of 12th September, 1944, between the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the zones of occupation in Germany 
and the administration of “Greater Berlin” has been prepared and 
unanimously adopted by the European Advisory Commission at a 
meeting held on the 14th November, 1944. 


For the Representative Representative of the Representative of the 


of the Government of Government of the Government of _ the 
the United States of United Kingdom on Union of Soviet So- 
' America on the Huro- the European Advi- cialist Republics on 
pean Advisory Com- sory Commission : the European Advi- 
mission : sory Commission: 
Pum BH. MOSsELY WILLIAM STRANG EF T GouseEv 
Lancaster Hovss, 
Lonpon, S. W. 1. 
14th November, 1944 


Agreement on Control Machinery in Germany, November 14, 1944? 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have reached the following Agreement with 
regard to the organisation of the Allied control machinery in Ger- 
many in the period during which Germany will be carrying out the 
basic requirements of unconditional surrender :— 


ARTICLE 1. 


Supreme authority in Germany will be exercised, on instructions 
from their respective Governments, by the Commanders-in-Chief of 
the armed forces of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, each in his own 
zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as 
a whole, in chee capacity as members of the supreme organ of control 
constituted under the present Agreement. 


ARTICLE 2, 


Kach Commander-in-Chief in his zone of occupation will have 
attached to him military, naval and air representatives of the other 
two Commanders-in-Chief for liaison duties. 


17Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3070. Approved by the United States on 
January 24, 1945; the Soviet Union, February 6, 1945; and the United Kingdom, December 
5, a ae agreement was amended May 1, 1945 to provide for the participation of 
rance (post). 
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ARTICLE 3. 


(a) The three Commanders-in-Chief, acting together as a body, 
will constitute a supreme organ of control called the Control Council. 

(b) The functions of the Control Council will be:— 

(1) to ensure appropriate uniformity of action by the Com- 
manders-in-Chief in their respective zones of occupation; 

(11) to initiate plans and reach agreed decisions on the chief 
military, political, economic and other questions affecting Ger- 
many as a whole, on the basis of instructions received by each 
Commander-in-Chief from his Government; 

(i111) to control the German central administration, which will 
operate under the direction of the Control Council and will be 
responsible to it for ensuring compliance with its demands; 

liv) to direct the administration of “Greater Berlin” through 
appropriate organs. 

(c) ‘The Control Council will meet at least once in ten days; and it 
will meet at any time upon request of any one of its members. Deci- 
sions of the Control Council shall be unanimous. The chairmanship 
of the Control Council will be held in rotation by each of its three 
members. 

(d) Each member of the Control Council will be assisted by a po- 
litical adviser, who will, when necessary, attend meetings of the 
Control Council. Each member of the Control Council may also, 
when necessary, be assisted at meetings of the Council by naval or air 


advisers. 
ARTICLE 4. 


A permanent Co-ordinating Committee will be established under 
the Control Council, composed of one representative of each of the 
three Commanders-in-Chief, not below the rank of General Officer or 
the equivalent rank in the naval or air forces. Members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee will, when necessary, attend meetings of the 
Control Council. 

ARTICLE 5. 


The duties of the Co-ordinating Committee, acting on behalf of the 
Control] Council and through the Control Staff, will include :— 

(a) the carrying out of the decisions of the Control Council; 

(b) the day-to-day supervision and control of the activities of 
the German central administration and institutions; 

(c) the co-ordination of current problems which call for uni- 
form measures in all three zones; 

(d) the preliminary examination and preparation for the Con- 
trol Council of all questions submitted by individual Command- 
ers-in-Chief. 

ARTICLE 6. 


_ (a) The members of the Control Staff, appointed by their respec- 
tive national authorities, will be organized in the following 
Divisions :— 

Military; Naval; Air; Transport, Political; Economic; Finance; 
Reparation, Deliveries and Restitution; Internal Affairs and 
Communications; Legal; Prisoners of War and Displaced Per- 
sons; Man-power. 
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Adjustments in the number and functions of the Divisions may be 
made in the light of experience. 

(b) At the head of each Division there will be three high-ranking 
officials, one from each Power. The duties of the three heads of each 
Division, acting jointly, will include :— 

G exercising control over the corresponding German Minis- 
tries and German central institutions; 

(11) acting as advisers to the Control Council and, when neces- 
sary, attending meetings thereof ; 

(1) transmitting to the German central administration the 
decisions of the Control Council, communicated through the Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

(c) The three heads of a Division will take part in meetings of the 
Co-ordinating Committee at which matters affecting the work of their 
Division are on the agenda. 

(d) The staffs of the Divisions may include civilian as well as mili- 
tary personnel. They may also, in special cases, include nationals 
of other United Nations, appointed in their personal capacity. 


ARTICLE 7%, 


(a2) An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) consist- 
ing of three Commandants, one from each Power, appointed by their 
ective Commanders-in-chief, will be established to direct jointly 
the administration of the “Greater Berlin” area. Each of the Com- 
mandants will serve in rotation, in the position of Chief Commandant, 
as head of the Inter-Allied Governing Authority. 

(b) A Technical Staff, consisting of personnel of each of the three 
Powers, will be established under the Inter-Allied Governing Author- 
ity, and will be organised to serve the purpose of supervising and con- 
trolling the activities of the local organs of “Greater Berlin” which 
are responsible for its municipal services, 

(c) The Inter-Allied Governing Authority will operate under the 
genera] direction of the Control Council and will receive orders 
through the Co-ordinating Committee. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The necessary liaison with the Governments of other United Nations 
chiefly interested will be ensured by the appointment of such Govern- 
ments of military missions (which may include civilian members) to 
the Control Council, having access, through the appropriate channels, 
to the organs of control. 

ARTICLE 9. 


United Nations’ organisations which may be admitted by the Con- 
trol Council to operate in Germany will, in respect of their activities in 
Germany, be subordinate to the Allied control machinery and answer- 


able to it. 
ARTICLE 10. 


The Allied organs for the control and administration of Germany 
outlined above will operate during the initial period of the occupa- 
tion of Germany immediately following surrender, that is, the period 
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when Germany is carrying out the basic requirements of uncondi- 


tional surrender. 
ARTICLE 11. 


The question of the Allied organs required for carrying out the 
functions of control and administration in Germany in a later period 
will be the subject of a separate Agreement between the Governments 
of the United States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 





The above text of the Agreement on Control Machinery in Germany 
between the Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been pre- 
pared and unanimously adopted by the Representatives of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the European Advisory Commission at a meet- 
ing held on 14th November, 1944, and is now submitted to their 
respective Governments for approval. 


Representative of the 
Government of the 


Representative of the 


For the Representative 
Government of the 


of the Government of 


the United States of 


America on the Euro- 
pean Advisory Com- 
mission: 

Puivie BE. MoseLty 


United Kingdom on 
The European Ad- 
visory Commission : 


WILLIAM STRANG 


Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics on 
the European Advi- 
sory Commission : 


F T GOUSEV 


Lancaster Hovss, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 


14th November, 1944. 


Protocol of the Proceedings of the Crimea (Yalta) Conference, 
February 11, 1945+ 


[Extracts | 
* * * * * * Fg 
Ill. DisMEMBERMENT OF GERMANY 


It was agreed that Article 12 (a) of the Surrender Terms for Ger- 
many ? should be amended to read as follows: 

“The United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall possess supreme au- 
thority with respect to Germany. In the exercise of such au- 
thority they will take such steps, including the complete dis- 
armament, demilitarisation and dismemberment of Germany as 
they deem requisite for future peace and security.” 

The study of the procedure for the dismemberment of Germany was 
referred to a Committee, consisting of Mr. Eden (Chairman), Mr. 
Winant and Mr. Gousev. This body would consider the desirability 
of associating with it a French representative. 


1 Department of State press release 239, Mat. 24, 1947. For related documents, see For- 
cign Relations of the United States: The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 6199), 

2 See ante, p- 1, footnote 2, 
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IV. Zone oF OCCUPATION FOR THE FRENCH AND ContrRo, CouNcIL 
FOR GERMANY 


It was agreed that a zone in Germany, to be occupied by the French 
Forces, should be allocated to France. This zone would be formed out 
of the British and American zones and its extent would be settled by 
the British and Americans in consultation with the French Pro- 
visional Government. 

It was also agreed that the French Provisional Government should 
be invited to become a member of the Allied Control Council for Ger- 
many. 

a V. REPARATION 


The following protocol has been approved: 


PROTOCOL ON THE TALKS BETWEEN THE HEADS 
OF THE THREE GOVERNMENTS AT THE CRI- 
MEAN CONFERENCE ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
GERMAN REPARATION IN KIND 


1. Germany must pay in kind for the losses caused by her to the 
Allied nations in the course of the war. Reparations are to 
received in the first instance by those countries which have borne 
the main burden of the war, have suffered the heaviest losses and 
have organised victory over the enemy. 

2. Reparation in kind is to be exacted from Germany in three 
following forms: 

a) Removals within 2 years from the surrender of Ger- 
many or the cessation of organised resistance from the na- 
tional wealth of Germany located on the territory of Ger- 
many herself as well as outside her territory (equipment, 
machine-tools, ships, rolling stock, Germany investments 
abroad, shares of industrial, transport and other enter- 
prises in Germany etc.), these removals to be carried out 
chiefly for purpose of destroying the war potential of 
Germany. 

b) Annual deliveries of goods from current production for 
@ period to be fixed. 

c) Use of German labour. 

3. For the working out on the above principles of a detailed 
pen for exaction of reparation from Germany an Allied 

eparation Commission will be set up in Moscow. It will consist 
of three representatives—one from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, one from the United Kingdom and one from the 
United States of America. 

4, With regard to the fixing of the total sum of the reparation 
as well as the distribution of it among the countries which suf- 
fered from the German aggression the Soviet and American 
delegations agreed as follows: 

“The Moscow Reparation Commission should take in its 
initial studies as a basis for discussion the suggestion of the 
Soviet Government that the total sum of the reparation in 
accordance with the points (a) and (b) of the paragraph 2 
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should be 20 billion dollars and that 50% of it should go to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The British delegation was of the opinion that pending con- 
sideration of the reparation question by the Moscow Reparation | 
Commission no figures of reparation should be mentioned. 

The above Soviet-American proposal has been passed to the 
Moscow Reparation Commission as one of the proposals to be 
considered by the Commission. 


VI. Masor War CRIMINALS 


The Conference agreed that the question of the major war criminals 
should be the subject of enquiry by the three Foreign Secretaries for 
report in due course after the close of the Conference. 

Py * sf x a ae * ! 


The foregoing Protocol was approved and signed by the three 
Foreign Secretaries at the Crimean Conference, February 11, 1945. 
E. R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
V. Motorov. 
AwTHony Eben. 





Amending Agreement on Control Machinery in Germany, May 1, 
1945 3 


I. 


In the preamble add “the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic” to the names of the three Governments. 


II. 
In Article 1 add “the French Republic” to the names of the three 
Powers. 
IIT. 


In Article 2 substitute “three” for “two” before the word “Com- 
manders-in-Chief”. 
IV. 


In Article 3(a) substitute “four” for “three” before the word 
‘Commanders-in-Chief”’. 
V. 


In the last sentence of Article 3(c) substitute “four” for “three” 
before the word “members”, 
VI. 


In the first sentence of Article 4 substitute “four” for “three” 
before the word “Commanders-in-Chief”, 


6 


1 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3070. This agreement amended the agree- 
ea Nor ameeT ad Saelttee) fe Dearie for the pertiipaion of Beane, Te See 
rove n Ma ‘ rt ited Kingdom a ‘ 
France, May 18, 1945; and the Soviet Union, May 25, 19 45, ngdom, y iil, , 
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VII. 
In Article 5(c) substitute “four” for “three” before the word 
“zones”. 
VIII. 
In Article 6 sk substitute “four” for “three” before the words 
“high-ranking officials’ and before the words “heads of each 
Division”. 


TX. 


In Article 6(c) substitute “four” for “three” before the words 
“heads of a Division”. “ 


In the first sentence of Article 7(a) substitute “four” for “three” 
before the word “(Commandants”. 


XI. 
In Article 7(b) substitute “four” for “three” before the word 
“Powers”. 
XIT. 


In Article 11 add “the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public” to the names of the three Governments. 





The above text of the Agreement between the Governments of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United Kingdom and the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic regarding Amendments to the Agreement of the 14th No- 
vember, 1944 on Control Machinery in Germany has been prepared 
and unanimously adopted by the European Advisory Commission at a 
meeting held on 1st May, 1945. 


Representative of Representative of Representative of Representative of 








the Government 


the Government 


the Government 


the Provisional 


of the United of the Union of of the United Government of 
States of Soviet Socialist Kingdom on the the French 
America on the Republics on Huropean Republic on the 
European the European Advisory European 
Advisory Advisory Commission: Advisory 
Commission : Commission : Commission: 
JoHN G. WINANT ¥ T Govusev WILLIAM STRANG MASSIGLI 


Lancaster House, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
Ist May, 1946. 


German Act of Surrender, May 8, 1945? 


1. We the undersigned, acting by authority 
mmand, hereb 


mander, Allied 





48enate Document No. 128, 81st Con 
Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-1949, p. 


of the German High 


surrender unconditionally to the Supreme Com- 


xpeditionary Force and simultaneously to the Su- 


mon 1st session, A Decade of American Foreign 
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preme High Command of the Red Army all forces on land, at sea, and 
in the air who are at this date under German control. 

2. The German High Command will at once issue orders to all Ger- 
man military, naval and air authorities and to all forces under Ger- 
man control to cease active operations at 2301 hours Central European 
time on 8th May 1945, to remain in the positions occupied at that 
time and to disarm completely, handing over their weapons and equip- 


ment to the local allied commanders or officers designated by Repre- . 


sentatives of the Allied Supreme Commands. No ship, vessel, or 
aircraft is to be scuttled, or any damage done to their hull, machinery 
or equipment, and also to machines of all kinds, armament, apparatus, 
and all the technical means of prosecution of war in general. 

3. The German High Command will at once issue to the appropri- 
ate commanders, and ensure the carrying out of any further orders 
issued by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and 
by the Supreme High Command of the Red Army. 

4. This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, and will 
be superseded by any general instrument of surrender imposed by, or 
on behalf of the United Nations and applicable to Germany and 
the German armed forces as a whole. | 

5. In the event of the German High Command or any of the forces 
under their control failing to act in accordance with this Act of Sur- 
render, the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and the 
Supreme High Command of the Red Army will take such punitive or 
other action as they deem appropriate. 

6. This Act is drawn up in the English, Russian and German lan- 
guages. The English and Russian are the only authentic texts. 

Signed at Berlin on the 8. day of May, 1945 


F RIEDEBURG KEITEL STUMPF 
On behalf of the German High Command 


In the presence of : 


On behalf of the On behalf of the 
Supreme Commander Supreme High Command 
Allied eee Force of the Red Army 
A TEDDER G ZauKov 
At the signing also were present as witnesses : 
F. ve Larrre-Tassigny Cari SPAATZ 
General Commanding in Chief General, Commanding United 
First French Army States Strategic Air Forces 


Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany and the Assump- 
tion of Supreme Authority by the Allied Powers, June 5, 1945 * 


The German Armed Forces on land, at sea and in the air have been 
completely defeated and have surrendered unconditionally and Ger- 
many, which bears responsibility for the war, is no longer capable of 
resisting the will of the victorious Powers. The unconditional sur- 
render of Germany has thereby been effected, and Germany has become 


1Ibid., p. 506. 











rf, Pee ae 





+ 


subject to such requirements as may now or hereafter be imposed upon 
her. 

There is no central Government or authority in Germany capable 
of accepting responsibility for the maintenance of order, the adminis- 
tration of the country and compliance with the requirements of the 
victorious Powers. 

It is in these circumstances necessary, without prejudice to any 
subsequent decisions that may be taken respecting Germany, to make 
provision for the cessation of any further hostilities on the part of 
the German armed forces, for the maintenance of order in Germany 
and for the administration of the country, and to announce the imme- 
diate requirements with which Germany must comply. 

The Representatives of the Supreme Commands of the United 
States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom and the French Republic, hereinafter called the “Allied 
Representatives,” acting by authority of their respective Governments 
and the interests of the United Nations, accordingly make the fol- 
lowing Declaration :-— 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic, hereby assume supreme 
authority with respect to Germany, including all the powers possessed 
by the German Government, the High Command and any state, mu- 
nicipal, or local government or authority. The assumption, for the 
purposes stated above, of the said authority and powers does not 
effect the annexation of Germany. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic, will hereafter determine 
the boundaries of Germany or any part thereof and the status of 
Germany or of any area at present being part of German territory. 

In virtue of the supreme authority.and powers thus assumed by the 
four Governments, the Allied Representatives announce the follow- 
Ing requirements arising from the complete defeat and unconditional 
surrender of Germany with which Germans must comply :— 


ARTICLE 1, 
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Germany, and all German military, naval and air authorities and 
all forces under German contro] shall immediately cease- hostilities in 
all theatres of war against the forces of the United Nations on land, 
at sea and in the air. 


r 


ARTICLE 2. 


(a) All armed forces of Germany or under German control, wher- 
ever they may be situated, including land, air, anti-aircraft and naval 
forces, the S.S., S.A. and Gestapo, and all other forces of auxiliar 
organizations equipped with weapons, shall be completely conned 

anding over their weapons and equipment to local Allied Com- 
manders or to officers designated by the Allied Representatives. 

(b) The personnel of the formations and units of all the forces 
referred to in paragraph (a) above shall, at the discretion of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the Allied State con- 
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cerned, be declared to be prisoners of war, pending further decisions, 
and shall be subject to such conditions and directions as may be pre- 
scribed by the respective Allied Representatives. 

(c) All forces referred to in paragraph (a) above, wherever they 
may be, will remain in their present positions pending instructions 
from the Allied Representatives. 

(d) Evacuation by the said forces of all territories outside the 
frontiers of Germany as they existed on the 31st December, 1937, will 
proceed according to instructions to be given by the Allied Repre- 
sentatives. 

(e) Detachments of civil police to be armed with small arms only, 
for the maintenance of order and for guard duties, will be designated 7 
by the Allied Representatives. ' 





ARTICLE 3. 


(a2) All aircraft of any kind or nationality in Germany or German- 
occupied or controlled territories or waters, military, naval or civil, 
other than aircraft in the service of the Allies, will remain on the 
ground, on the water or aboard ships pending further instructions. 

(b) All German or German-controlled aircraft in or over terri- 
tories or waters not occupied or controlled by Germany will proceed 
to Germany or to such other place or places as may be specified by 
the Allied Representatives. 

ARTICLE 4. 


(a) All German or German-controlled naval vessels, surface and _— : 
submarine, auxiliary naval craft, and merchant and other shipping, | 
wherever such vessels may be at the time of this Declaration, and 
all other merchant ships of whatever nationality in German ports, 
will remain in or proceed immediately to ports and bases as specified 
by the Allied Representatives. The crews of such vessels will remain 
on board pending further instructions. : 

(b) All ships and vessels of the United Nations, whether or not 
title has been transferred as the result of prize court or other pro- 
ceedings, which are at the disposal of Germany or under German 
control at the time of this Declaration, will proceed at the dates 
and to the ports and bases specified by the Allied Representatives. 


ARTICLE 5. 


(a) All or any of the following articles in the possession of the 
German armed forces or under German control or at German disposal 
will be held intact and in good condition at the disposal of the Allied 
Representatives, for such purposes and at such times and places as 
they may prescribe :— 

(1) all arms, ammunition, explosives, military equipment, 
stores and supplies and other implements of war of all kinds and 
all other war materials; 

(ii) all naval vessels of all classes, both surface and submarine 
auxiliary naval craft and all merchant. shipping, whether afloat, 
under repair or construction, built or building: 

(iii) all aircraft of all kinds, aviation and antiaircraft equip- 
ment and devices; 
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(iv) all transportation and communications facilities and 
equipment, by land, water or air; 

(v) all military installations and establishments, including air- 
fields, seaplane bases, ports and naval bases, storage depots, 
permanent and temporary land and coast fortifications, for- 
tresses and other fortified areas, together with plans and draw- 
ings of all such fortifications, installations and establishments; 

(vi) all factories, plants, shops, research institutions, labora- 
tories, testing stations, technical data, patents, plans, drawings 
and inventions, designed or intended to produce or to facilitate 
the production or use of the articles, materials, and facilities re- 
ferred to in sub-paragraphs (1), (11), (111), (1v) and (v) above 
or otherwise to further the conduct of war. 

(b) At the demand of the Allied Representatives the following will 
be furnished :— 

(1) the labour, services and plant required for the maintenance 
or operation of any of the six categories mentioned in paragraph 
(a) above; and 

(11) any information or records that may be required by the 
Allied Representatives in connection with the same. 

(c) At the demand of the Allied Representatives all facilities will 
be provided for the movement of Allied troops and agencies, their 
equipment and supplies, on the railways, roads and other land com- 
munications or by sea, river or air. AJ] means of transportation will 
be maintained in good order and repair, and the labour, services and 
plant necessary therefor will be furnished. 


ARTICLE 6. 


_ (a) The German authorities will release to the Allied Representa- 
tives, in accordance with the procedure to be laid down by them, all 
prisoners of war at present in their power, belonging to the forces of 
the United Nations, and will furnish full lists of these persons, indi- 
cating the places of their detention in Germany or territory occupied 
by Germany. Pending the release of such prisoners of war, the Ger- 
man authorities and people will protect them in their persons and 
property and provide them with adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
medical attention and money in accordance with their rank or official 
position. 

(b) The German authorities and eople will in like manner provide 
for and release all other nationals of the United Nations who are con- 
fined, interned or otherwise under restraint, and all other persons who 
may be confined, interned or otherwise under restraint for political 
reasons or as a result of any Nazi action, law or regulation which dis- 
criminates on the ground of race, colour, creed or political belief. 

(c) The German authorities will, at the demand of the Allied Repre- 
sentatives, hand over control of places of detention to such officers as 
may be designated for the purpose by the Allied Representatives. 
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ARTICLE 7. 


The German authorities concerned will furnish to the Allied Rep- | 

resentatives :— | 

(a) full information regarding the forces referred to in Article 

9(a), and, in particular, will furnish forthwith all information 

which the Allied Representatives may require concerning the 

numbers, locations and dispositions of such forces, whether located 
inside or outside of Germany ; 

(b) complete and detailed information concerning mines, mine- 
fields and other obstacles to movement by land, sea or air, and 
the safety lanes in connection therewith. AJl such safety lanes 
will be kept open and clearly marked; all mines, minefields and 
other dangerous obstacles will as far as possible be rendered safe, 
and all aids to navigation will be reinstated. Unarmed German 
military and civilian personnel with the necessary equipment will 
be made available and utilised for the above purposes and for the 
removal of mines, minefields and other obstacles as directed by 
the Allied Representatives. 


ARTICLE 8. 


There shall be no destruction, removal, concealment, transfer or 
scuttling of, or damage to, any military, naval, air, shipping, port 
industrial and other hke property and facilities and all records and 
archives, wherever they may be situated, except as may be directed 
by the Allied Representatives. 





ARTICLE 9. 


Pending the institution of control by the Allied Representatives 
over all means of communication, all radio and telecommunication 
installations and other forms of wire or wireless communications, 
whether ashore or afloat, under German control, will cease transmis- 
sion except as directed by the Allied Representatives. 


! ARTICLE 10. 


The forces, ships, aircraft, military equipment, and other property 
in Germany or in German control or service or at German disposal, 
of any other country at war with any of the Allies, will be subject 
to the provisions of this Declaration and of any proclamations, orders, 
ordinances or instructions issued thereunder. 


ARTICLE 11. 


(a) The principal Nazi leaders as specified by the Allied Repre- 
sentatives, and all persons from time to time named or designated 
by rank, office or employment by the Allied Representatives as being 
suspected of having committed, ordered or abetted war crimes or 
analogous offences, will be apprehended and surrendered to the Allied 
Representatives. 
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(b) The same will apply in the case of any national of any of the 
United Nations who is alleged to have committed an offence against 
his national law, and who may at any time be named or designated 
by rank, office or employment by the Allied Representatives. 

(c) The Germany authorities and people will comply with any in- 
structions given by the Allied Representatives for the apprehension 
and surrender of such persons. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The Allied Representatives will station forces and civil agencies in 
any or all parts of Germany as they may determine. 


ARTICLE 13. 


(a) In the exercise of the supreme authority with respect to Ger- 
many assumed by the Governments of the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, and 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic, the four Allied 
Governments will take such steps, including the complete disarma- 
ment and demilitarisation of Germany, as they deem requisite for 
future peace and security. 

(b) The Allied Representatives will impose on Germany additional 
political, administrative, economic, financial, military and other re- 
quirements arising from the complete defeat of Germany. The Al- 
hed Representatives, or persons or agencies duly designated to act on 
their authority, will issue proclamations, orders, ordinances and in- 
structions for the purpose of laying down such additional require- 
ments, and of giving effect to the other provisions of this Declaration. 

German authorities and the eee shall carry out un- 
conditionally the requirements of the Allied Representatives, and 
shall fully comply with all such proclamations, orders, ordinances and 


instructions. 
ARTICLE 14. 


This Declaration enters into force and effect at the date and hour 
set forth below. In the event of failure on the part of the German 
authorities or people promptly and completely to fulfil their obliga- 
tions hereby or hereafter imposed, the Allied Representatives will 
take whatever action may be deemed by them to be appropriate under 
the circumstances. 

Articie 15. 


This Declaration is drawn up in the English, Russian, French, and 
German languages. The English, Russian and French are the only 
authentic texts. 

Bertin, GERMANY, 
June 6, 1946 } 

18igned at 1800 hours, Berlin time, by Dwight D. Eisenhower, General of the Army, 

USA; Zhukov, Marshal of the Soviet Union : B. o. Montgomery, Field Marshal, Great Bri- 


in; De Lattre de Tassigny, Général d’Armée, French Provisional Government. ootnote 
In text cited 4 igny re ernment. [F 


76181—61——_3 
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Allied Statement on Zones of pore in Germany, June 5, 
1945 1 


1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on 31st December, 
1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided into four zones, 
one to be allotted to each Power as follows: 

an eastern zone to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

a north-western zone to the United Kingdom ; 

a south-western zone to the United States of America; 

a western zone to France. 
The occupying forces in each zone will be under a Commander-in- 
Chief designated by the responsible Power. Each of the four Powers 
may, at its discretion, include among the forces assigned to occupa- 
tion duties under the command of its Commander-in-Chief, auxiliary 
contingents from the forces of any other Allied Power which has ac- 
tively ‘participated in military operations against Germany. 
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9. The area of “Greater Berlin” will be occupied by forces of each 
of the four Powers. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (in Rus- 
sian, Komendatura) consisting of four Commandants, appointed by 
their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to direct 
jointly its administration. 


Allied Statement on Control Machinery in Germany, June 5, 1945 * 


1. In the period when Germany is carrying out the basic require- 
ments of unconditional surrender, supreme authority in Germany will 
be exercised, on instructions from their Governments, by the Soviet, 
British, United States, and French Commanders-in-Chief, each in his 
own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany 
as a whole. The four Commanders-in-Chief will together constitute 
the Control Council. Each Commander-in-Chief will be assisted by 
a political adviser. 

2. The Control Council, whose decisions shall be unanimous, will 
ensure appropriate uniformity of action by the Commanders-in-Chief 
in their respective zones of occupation and will reach agreed decisions 
on the chief questions affecting Germany as a whole. 

_8. Under the Control Council, there will be a permanent Coordi- 
nating Committee composed of one representative of each of the four 
Commanders-in-Chief and a Control Staff organised in the fol- 
lowing Divisions (which are subject to adjustment in the light of 
experience) : 

Military; Naval; Air; Transport; Political; Economic; Finance; 
Reparation, Deliveries and Restitution; Internal Affairs and Com- 
munications; Legal; Prisoners of War and Displaced Persons; Man- 
power. 

There will be four heads of each Division, one designated by each 
Power. The staffs of the Divisions may include civilian as well as 
military personnel, and may also in special cases include nationals of 
other United Nations appointed in a personal capacity. 

4, The functions of the Coordinating Committee and of the Con- 
trol Staff will be to advise the Control Council, to carry out the 
Council’s decisions and to transmit them to appropriate German 
organs, and to supervise and contro] the day-to-day activities of the 
atter. 

5. Liaison with the other United Nations Governments chiefly 
interested will be established through the appointment by such Gov- 
ernments of military missions (which may include civilian members) 
to the Control Council. These missions will have access through the 
pepe channels to the organs of control. 

6. United Nations organisations will, if admitted by the Control 
Council to operate in Germany, be subordinate to the Allied control 
machinery and answerable to it. 

7. The administration of the “Greater Berlin” area will be directed 
by an Inter-Allied Governing Authority, which will operate under 
the general direction of the Control Council, and will consist of four 
Commandants, each of whom will serve in rotation as Chief Com- 
mandant. They will be assisted by a technical staff which will super- 
vise and control the activities of the local German organs. 


* Tbid., p. 512. 
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8, The arrangements outlined above will operate during the period 
of occupation following German surrender, when Germany is carrying 
out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender. Arrangements 
for the subsequent period will be the subject of a separate agreement. 


Amending Agreement on Zones of Occupation and Administration 
of the “Greater Berlin” Area, July 26, 1945° 


The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom having, pursuant 
to the decision of the Crimea Conference announced on 12th February, 
1945, invited the Provisional Government of the French Republic to 
take part in the occupation of Germany, 

the Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic have agreed to amend 
and to supplement the Protocol of 12th September, 1944, between 
the Governments of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom on the zones 
of occupation in Germany and the administration of “Greater 
Berlin”, 
and have reached the following agreement : 

1. In the Preamble of the Protocol of 12th September, 1944, add 
the words “and the Provisional Government of the French Repub- 
lic” in the enumeration of the participating Governments. 

9 In Article 1 of the above-mentioned Protocol, substitute 
“four” for “three” in the words “three zones”, “three Powers” and 
“three Powers”. 

3. In the first paragraph of Article 2 of the above-mentioned 
Protocol, add “and the French Republic” in the enumeration of 
the participating Powers; substitute “four” for * ee” in the 
words “three zones” and “three zones”. | 

4. In place of the description of the North-Western Zone given 
in Article 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, the description of 
the North-Western Zone will read as follows ; 


“North-Western (United Kingdom) Zone (as shown on the 
annexed map “D” ?), 

The territory of Germany situated to west of the line de- 
fined in the description of the Eastern (Soviet) Zone, and 
bounded on the south by a line drawn from the point where 
the frontier between the Prussian provinces of Hanover and 
Hessen-Nassau meets the western frontier of the Prussian 
province of Saxony; thence along the southern frontier of 
Hanover; thence along the south-eastern and south-western 
frontiers of the Prussian province of Westphalia and along 
the southern frontiers of the Prussian Regierungsbezirke of 
K6In and Aachen to the point where this frontier meets the 
Belgian-German frontier will be occupied by armed forces of 
the United Kingdom.” 


1 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3071. This agreement was approved by 
the United States on July 29, 1945; the United Kingdom, August 2, 1945; FrAiCe August 
7, 1945; and the Soviet Union, August 13, 1945. See also protocol of September 12, 1944 
(ante) and amendment of November 14, 1944 (ante). 

2 Not printed here ; see 5 UST 2008. 
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5. In place of the description of the South-Western Zone given 
in Article 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, description of the 
South-Western Zone will read as follows -— 


“South-Western (United States) Zone (as shown on the an- 
nexed map “D) 
The territory of Germany situated to the south and east of 
a line commencing at the junction of the frontiers of Saxony, 
Bavaria and Czechoslovakia and extending westward along 
the northern frontier of Bavaria to the junction of the fron- 
tiers of Hessen-Nassau, Thuringia and Bavaria; thence north 
and west along the eastern and northern frontiers of Hessen- 
Nassau to the point where the frontier of the district of Dill 
meets the frontier of the district of Oberwesterwald; thence 
along the western frontier of the district of Dill, the north- 
western frontier of the district of Oberlahn, the northern and 
western frontiers of the district of Limburg-an-der-lahn, the 
north-western frontier of the district of Untertaunus and the 
northern frontier of the district of Rheingau; thence south 
and east along the western and southern frontiers of Hes- 
sen-Nassau to the point where the River Rhine leaves the 
southern frontier of Hessen-Nassau; thence southwards along 
the centre of the navigable channel of the River Rhine to 
the point where the latter leaves Hessen-Darmstadt; thence 
along the western frontier of Baden to the point where the 
frontier of the district of Karlsruhe meets the frontier of the 
district of Rastatt; thence southeast along the southern fron- 
tier of the district of Karlsruhe; thence north-east and 
south-east along the eastern frontier of Baden to the point 
where the frontier of Baden meets the frontier between the 
districts of Calw and Leonberg; thence south and east along 
the western frontier of the district of Leonberg, the western 
and southern frontiers of the district of Boblingen, the south- 
ern frontier of the district of Ntrtingen and the southern 
frontier of the district of G6ppingen to the point where the 
latter meets the Reichsautobahn between Stuttgart and Ulm; 
thence along the southern boundary of the Reichsautobahn to 
the point where the latter meets the western frontier of the 
district of Ulm; thence south along the western frontier of 
the district of Ulm to the point where the latter meets the 
western frontier of the State of Bavaria; thence south along 
the western frontier of Bavaria to the point where the fron- 
tier of the district of Kempten meets the frontier of the dis- 
trict of Lindau; thence south-west along the western fron- 
tier of the district of Kempten and the western frontier of 
the district of Sonthofen to the point where the latter meets 
the Austro-German frontier will be occupied by armed forces 
of the United States of America.” 
6. The following additional] paragraph will be inserted in Arti- 
cle 2 of the above-mentioned Protocol, following the description 
of the South-Western Zone :— 
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“Western (French) Zone (as shown on the annexed map 
DP) 

The territory of Germany, situated to the south and west 
of a line commencing at the junction of the frontiers of Bel- 
gium and of the Prussian Regierungsbezirke of Trier and 
Aachen and extending eastward along the northern frontier 
of the Prussian Regierungsbezirk of Trier; thence north, 
east and south along the western, northern and eastern fron- 
tier of the Prussian Regierungsbezirk of Koblenz to the 
point where the frontier of Koblenz meets the frontier of the 
district of Oberwesterwald ; thence east, south and west along 
the northern, eastern and southern frontiers of the district of 
Oberwesterwald and along the eastern frontiers of the dis- 
tricts of Unterwesterwald, Unterlahn and Sankt Goarshausen 
to the point where the frontier of the district of Sankt Goars- 
hausen meets the frontier of the Regierungsbezirk of Kob- 
lenz: thence south and east along the eastern frontier of 
Koblenz; and the northern frontier of Hessen-Darmstadt to 
the point where the River Rhine leaves the southern fron- 
tier of Hessen-Nassau; thence southwards along the centre 
of the navigable channel of the River Rhine to the point 
where the latter leaves Hessen-Darmstadt; thence along the 
western frontier of Baden to the point where the frontier 
of the district of Karlsruhe meets the frontier of the dis- 
trict of Rastatt; thence south-east along the northern fron- 
tier of the district of Rastatt; thence north, east and south 
along the western, northern and eastern frontiers of the dis- 
trict of Claw; thence eastwards along the northern frontiers 
of the districts of Horb, Tiibingen, Reutlingen and Miinsingen 
to the point where the northern frontier of the district of 
Miinsingen meets the Reichsautobahn between Stuttgart and 
Ulm; thence southeast along the southern boundary of the 
Reichsautobahn to the point where the latter meets the east- 
ern frontier of the district of Miinsingen; thence south-east 
along the north-eastern frontiers of the districts of Miinsin- 
gen, Ehingen and Biberach; thence southwards along the 
eastern frontiers of the districts of Biberach, Wagen and 
Lindau to the point where the eastern frontier of the district 
of Lindau meets the Austro-German frontier will be occu- 
pied by armed forces of the French Republic”. 

7. Inthe paragraph of Article 2 of the above-mentioned Proto- 
col which relates to the joint occupation of “Greater Berlin”, 
insert “and the French Republic” in the enumeration of the par- 
ticipating Powers; substitute the word “four” for the words “the 
following three”. 

8. In Article 3 of the above-mentioned Protocol, substitute 
“four” for “three” before the word “zones”. 

9. In Article 4 of the above-mentioned Protocol, substitute 
“four” for “three” before the word “Powers”. 

10. In Article 5 of the above-mentioned Protocol, substitute 
“four” for “three” before the word “Commandants”. 
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11. In Article 6 of the above-mentioned Protocol, substitute 
“quadruplicate” for “triplicate”; add “French” in the enumera- 
tion of the languages; substitute “The three texts” for the words 
“Both texts”. 





The above text of the Agreement between the Governments of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic regarding Amendments to the Protocol of 12th 
September, 1944, on the zones of occupation in Germany and the ad- 
ministration of “Greater Berlin” has been prepared and unanimously 
adopted by the European Advisory Commission at a meeting held on 
26th July, 1945. 


Representative of Representative of Representative of 


Representative of 
the Government 
of the United 
States of Amer- 
ica on the Euro- 
pean Advisory 
Commission : 


the Government 
of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist 
Republics on 
the European 
Advisory Com- 
mission : 


the Government 
of the United 
Kingdom on the 
European  Ad- 
visory Commis- 
sion: 


the Provisional 
Government of 
the French Re- 
public on the 
Kuropean Ad- 
visory Comumis- 
sion: 


JOHN G. WINANT G. SAKSIN Ronacp I. CAMPBELL R. MASSIGLI 


Lancaster House, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 1. 


26th July 1946. 


Note by. the Secretaries of the Control Council (Germany) on 
Activation of the Control Machinery, July 31, 1945° 


1. The Deputies to the four Commanders-in-Chief in a meeting 
held at 10 A.M. on 31 July 1945 considered the U.S. proposals on ac- 
tivation of the Control Machinery—CONL/P(45)1. As a result of 
their consideration the four Deputies agreed to the contents of the 
above paper after making certain amendments. The amended paper 
1s attached hereto. 

2. In addition the Deputies agreed to the following understanding 
with respect to the operation of the Control Machinery in Germany: 

(a) There is established an Allied Control Council composed 
of the four Allied Commanders-in-Chief. They meet at regular 
intervals to decide major problems. They will refer the majority 
of the problems under consideration to their Coordinating 
Committee. 

(b) Each of the four members of the Control Council will 
designate representatives who will have offices in one central 
building. These representatives will serve as the staff of the 
Coordinating Committee and will constitute sub-committees to 
study the detailed problem presented to the Coordinating 
Committee. 

(c) In addition each representative on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee will have his own staff which will not have offices in the 
central building. This staff will concern itself with accumulating 





* Doc. CONL/P(45)7; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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necessary data and preparing studies for its nationals located in 
the central building. This staff will also supervise the imple- 
mentation of agreed policies. 

(d) The Coordinating Committee will decide to what agency 
or to what sub-committee special subjects such as, for example, 
coal, should be referred. It will be a function of the Secretariat 
to inform the agency or sub-committee involved, and to explain 
the nature of the report desired by the Coordinating Committee, 
the manner in which the report should be prepared, the time and 
place where it should be submitted to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee and any other information of a similar nature. 

(e) If it is later decided that German agencies are necessary 
in working on a detailed problem such for example, as coal, they 
would be required to report to the coal sub-committee. 

(f) The above procedure will be conducted in the manner ap- 
proved by the Control Council. 

3. It was further agreed that the Secretariat will constitute simply 
a transmitting agency. The Secretariat will be the transmitting 
agency for the Control Council and the Coordinating Committee when 
they issue direct instructions to the Germans. The Secretariat will 
perform a similar function for the Directorates when they issue in- 
structions to the Germans. This does not prevent direct contact be- 
tween the Directorates and German agencies on technical matters. 
The Secretariat has no executive authority. 


[Attachment] 
ACTIVATION OF THE CONTROL MACHINERY 


1. Organization Meeting of the Control Council 

The Control Council should take action at once to organize the 
Coordinating Committee and the Control Staff of the Council in 
accordance with the basic Agreement on Control Machinery in Ger- 
many, 14 November 1944, as amended 1 May 1945. 


2. Activation of Coordinating Committee 

Each member of the Control Council should immediately designate 
his representative to serve on the Coordinating Committee created 
by Article 4 of the basic Agreement to perform the function specified 
in Article 5 of the basic Agreement. 


3. Secretariat and Administrative Bureau 
a. The Council should promptly establish and direct the Coordi- 
nating Committee to organize— 

(1) A permanent Secretariat composed of representatives des- 
ignated by each of the four Council members and responsible 
for performing secretariat duties (including interpreting and 
translating, and maintaining central records and files) for the 
Control Council, the Coordinating Committee and Control Staff. 

(2) A permanent Administrative Bureau composed of repre- 
sentatives designated by each of the four Council members and 
responsible for providing administrative services (such as guards 
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and security, offices and conference rooms, communications, and 
messing facilities) for the Council, the Coordinating Committee, 
the Secretariat and Control Staff. 

b. The Council should request the Coordinating Committee to 
recommend to the Council the creation of any other staff agencies 
which it deems necessary or desirable to facilitate the work of the 
Council, the Coordinating Committee and the Control Staff. 


4. Creation of Control Staff 


a. Each member of the Council should establish his Control Staff 
inaceordance with Article 6 of the basic Agreement. 

b. Each member of the Council should designate the head of each 
of his Divisions and such other staff members as the Coordinating 
Committee deems necessary. 

c. The Coordinating Committee should supervise the assignment 
of functions among the twelve Divisions and should, as it deems nec- 
essary or desirable, recommend to the Council any adjustments in the 
number and functions of Divisions and the establishment or disband- 
ment of any Combined Standing Committees or Boards. 


5. Reports from Control Staff 


The Council should direct the Coordinating Committee, using the 
Directorates of the Control Staff, operating as sub-committees, to 
prepare reports for the Council as promptly as possible with respect 
to— 

a. The most urgent military, political, economic, and all other 
German questions which may arise, to include those requiring unl- 
formity of action among the zones of occupation, or requiring central 
administration or control ; 

b. The action and policies recommended for dealing with such ques- 
tions in the immediate future; 

c. The German central agencies, if any, required for carrying out. 
such action and policies in the immediate future. 


6. Draft Orders 
Onrver No. 1 


DEFINITIONS 


The Control Council orders as follows: 

1. In the documents of the Control Council, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Control Staff, the following terms shall have the fol- 
lowing meanings: 

a. The term “Agreement on Control Machinery” means the 
Agreement on Control Machinery in Germany approved by the 
European Advisory Commission, 14 November 1944, as amended 
1 May 1945. 

b. The Term “Control Council” means the supreme organ of 
control in Germany established by Article 3 of the Agreement on 
Control Machinery. 

c. The term “Coordinating Committee” means the Committee 
established under Article 4 of the Agreement on Contro] Machin- 
ery. 

a The term “Control Staff” means the Staff established under 
Article 6 of the Agreement on Control Machinery. 
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e. The term “Allied Control Authority” means the entire con- 
trol machinery in Germany, including the Control] Council, the 
Coordinating Committee and the Control Staff. 

f. The term “Directorate” means the four heads of each Divi- 
sion of the Control Staff, acting jointly. 

g. The term “Sectors of Berlin” refers to the four sectors as- 
signed to each of the four occupying Powers for the administra- 
tion of the “Greater Berlin” area as may be decided. 

2. The English, Russian and French languages shall equally con- 
stitute the official languages of the Allied Control Authority. All 
official documents shall be issued in these three languages. 


Orver No. 2 
ESTABLISHING THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


The Control Council orders as follows: 


1. The permanent Coordinating Committee for the Control Council 
is hereby established in accordance with Article 4 of the Agreement on 
Control Machinery. 

2. The Coordinating Committee shall be composed of the following 
representatives, each of which shall be entitled to designate one 
alternate : 

Lt. Gen. Clay 

General of the Army Sokolovsky 
Lt. Gen. Robertson 

Lt. Gen. Koeltz 

3. The Coordinating Committee shall perform the duties prescribed 
in Article 5 of the Agreement on Control Machinery and such other 
duties as the Control Council may prescribe. 


Orver No. 3 


ESTABLISHING THE ALLIED SECRETARIAT 


The Control Council orders as follows: 

1. A permanent Allied Secretariat is hereby established under the 
Control Council. Each of the members of the Control Council shall 
designate a senior secretary and members of the staff of the Secretariat. 

2. Each of the four senior secretaries will act in rotation as Chief 
Secretary of the Allied Secretariat, and will, during his tenure of this 
office, be responsible for coordinating the work of the four senior 
secretaries. 

8. The functions of the Secretariat shall be :-— 

3. To arrange for meetings, prepare and distribute agenda and 
minutes of meetings, and transmit official documents for the Con- 
trol Council, the Coordinating Committee and the Control Staff ; 

b. To provide interpreting and translation services for the 
cue Council, the Coordinating Committee and the Control 

tail 5 

ce. Maintain files and records for the Control Council, the Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Control Staff; 

d. To perform such other services as the Coordinating Commit- 
tee may prescribe. 
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4. The Secretariat shall serve as the channel of communication 
between— 

a. The Control Council and Coordinating Committee and the 
United Nations Military Missions appointed to the Control 
Council ; 

b. The Control Council and Coordinating Committee and 
United Nations organizations admitted to Germany by the Con- 
trol Council; 

c. The Control Council, Coordinating Committee, and Direc- 
torates, and German Central Agencies. 

5. The Secretariat shall establish its own procedure. 
6. The Coordinating Committee will supervise the organization and 
operations of the Secretariat. 


OrprerR No. 4 
EsTaBLIsHING ADMINISTRATIVE BUREAU 


The Control Council orders as follows: 


1. A permanent Administrative Bureau is hereby established under 
the Control Council. Each of the four Council members shall desig- 
nate necessary personnel. This Bureau will be headed and organ- 
ized by the U.S.A. Expenses will be shared equally by each of the 
four Powers. 

2. The Administrative Bureau will serve the Control Council, the 
Coordinating Committee, the Secretariat, and to the extent pre- 
scribed by the Coordinating Committee, the Directorates of the Con- 
trol Staff. The Bureau will— 

a. Provide necessary security guard; 
b. Care for and maintain buildings, offices and furniture; 
c. Provide communication and messing facilities; and 
d. Perform such other administrative services as the Coordi- 
nating Committee may prescribe. 

3. The Coordinating Committee shall designate the head of the 
Administrative Bureau and shall supervise its organization and op- 
erations. 

Orver No. 5 


ESTABLISHING CONTROL STAFF 


The Control Council orders as follows: 


_1. There is hereby established a Control Staff for the Control Coun- 
cil in accordance with Article 6 of the Agreement on Control 
Machinery. 

2. The Coordinating Committee shall supervise the organization 
of the Control Staff and the assignment of functions among the Di- 
visions of the Control Staff. 
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3. Initially, the Control Staff shall be composed of the following 
Divisions (in addition to the Secretariat and A inistrative Bureau) : 


Military Political Internal Affairs and 
Communications 
Naval Economic Legal 
Air Finance Prisoners of War and 
Displaced Persons 
Transport Reparation, Manpower 
Deliveries & 
Restitution 


4. Kach member of the Council shal] designate for each Division 
one representative to act as one of its four heads, and such other staff 
members as the Coordinating Committee may specify. 

5. The Directorates shall perform the duties prescribed in Article 
6 of the Agreement on Control Machinery in Germany, and such 
other duties as the Council or Coordinating Committee may prescribe. 

6. The Coordinating Committee shall recommend to the Council 
from time to time any adjustments in the number and functions of 
the Divisions which it deems necessary or desirable. 


Orver No. 6 
PRELIMINARY Reports From ContTROoL Starr 


The Control Council orders as follows: 

I. The Coordinating Committee shall submit to the Council as 
promptly as possible, reports with respect. to— 

a. The most urgent military, political, economic, and all other 
German questions which may arise, to include those requiring 
uniformity of action among the zones of occupation, or requir- 
ing central administration of control ; 

b. The action and policies recommended for dealing with such 
questions in the immediate future; 

c. The German central agencies, if any, and the extent of their 
authority, which are required for carrying out such action and 
policies in the immediate future. 

2. The Coordinating Committee will prepare such reports, using 
the Directorates of the Control Staff, operating as sub-committees 
under its supervision. 

3. Where the Directorate of any Division or the members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee disagrees on any question or recommendations, 
the report will indicate the points of agreement and of disagreement, 


Drrecrtive No. 2 


ESTABLISHING THE CoorDINATING COMMITTEE 


The Control Council orders as follows: 
1. The Permanent Coordinating Committee for the Control Coun- 


cil is hereby established in accordance with Article 4 of the Agree- 
ment on Control Machinery. 
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2. The Coordinating Committee shall be composed of the following 
representatives, each of which shall be entitled to designate one alter- 


nate: 

Lt. Gen. Clay 

General of the Army Sokolovsky 

Lt. Gen. Robertson 

Lt. Gen. Koeltz 

3. The Coordinating Committee shall perform the duties prescribed 

in Article 5 of the Agreement on Control Machinery and such other 
duties as the Control Council may prescribe. 


Done at Berlin 10 August 1945. 


Protocol of the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference, August 1, 1945: 
{ Extracts ] 


Beruin, August 1, 1945. 
There is attached hereto the agreed protocol of the Berlin 
Conference. 
JosEPH V. STALIN 


Harry TRUMAN 
C. R. Arties 
* % * * % * * 
PROTOCOL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BERLIN 


CONFERENCE 


The Berlin Conference of the Three Heads of Government of the 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A., and U.K., which took place from July 17 to August 
2, 1945, came to the following conclusions: 


I. EsrastisHmMent or A Councin or Foreign MInIsTErs 


_A. The Conference reached the following agreement for the estab- 
lishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers to do the necessary pre- 
paratory work for the peace settlements: 

“(1) There shall be established a Council composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, France, and the United States. 

“(2) 0) he Council shall normally meet in London which 

shall be the permanent seat of the joint Secretariat which the 
Council will form. Each of the Foreign Ministers will be 
accompanied by a high-ranking Deputy, duly authorized to 
carry on the work of the Council in the absence of his Foreign 
Minister, and by a small staff of technical advisers. 

“(ii) The first meeting of the Council shall be held in 
London not later than September 1st 1945. Meetings may 
be held by common agreement in other capitals as may be 


agreed from time to time. 


+ Department of State press release 238, March 24 1947, F h 
Foreign Relations of the United States: The Con dereice of he aa 7 wetted record, see 
4 e Pot = 
ence), 1945, 2 vols. (Department of State publications 7015, 7163). Sener eee 
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*°(3) (i) As its immediate important task, the Council shall be 
authorized to draw up, with a view to their submission to the 
United Nations, treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland, and to propose settlements of 
territorial questions outstanding on the termination of the 
war in Europe. The Council shall be utilized for the prep- 
aration of a peace settlement for Germany to be accepted by 
the Government of Germany when a government adequate 
for the purpose is established. 

“(11) For the discharge of each of these tasks the Council 
will be composed of the Members representing those States 
which were signatory to the terms of surrender imposed upon 
the enemy State concerned. For the purposes of the peace 
settlement for Italy, France shall be regarded as a signatory 
to the terms of surrender for Italy. Other Members will be 
invited to participate when matters directly concerning them 
are under discussion. 

“(i11) Other matters may from time to time be referred to 
the Council by agreement between the Member Governments. 

“(4) (1) Whenever the Council is considering a question of 
direct interest to a State not represented thereon, such State 
should be invited to send representatives to participate in the 
discussion and study of that question. 

“(11) The Council may adapt its procedure to the partic- 
ular problems under consideration. In some cases it may 
hold its own preliminary discussions prior to the participa- 
tion of other interested States. In other cases, the Council 
may convoke a formal conference of the State chiefly in- 
terested in seeking a solution of the particular problem. 

B. It was agreed that the three Governments should each address 
an identical invitation to the Governments of China and France to 
adopt this text and to join in establishing the Council. The text of 
the approved invitation was as follows: 

* * * a * * * 


C. It was understood that the establishment of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers for the specific purposes named in the text would 
be without prejudice to the agreement of the Crimea Conference that 
there should be periodical consultation between the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom. 

D. The Conference also considered the position of the European 
Advisory Commission in the light of the Agreement to establish the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction that the 
Commission had ably discharged its principal tasks by the recom- 
mendations that it had furnished for the terms of surrender for Ger- 
many, for the zones of occupation in Germany and Austria and for 
the Inter-Allied control machinery in those countries. It was felt 
that further work of a detailed character for the coordination of A]l- 
lied policy for the control of Germany and Austria would in future fall 
within the competence of the Control Council at Berlin and the Allied 
Commission at Vienna. Accordingly it was agreed to recommend 
that the European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 
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Il. Tue Prrncietes To Govern THE TREATMENT ofr GERMANY IN THE 
INITIAL ContTROL PERIOD 


A. POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 


1. In accordance with the Agreement on Control Machinery in Ger- 
many, supreme authority in Germany is exercised, on instructions 
from their respective Governments, by the Commanders-in-Chief of 
the armed forces of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Repub- 
lic, each in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters 
affecting Germany as a whole, in their capacity as members of the 
Control Council. 

2. So far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of treatment of 
the German population throughout Germany. 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the Con- 
trol Council shall be guided are: 

(i) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many and the elimination or control of all German industry that 
could be used for military production. To these ends: 

(a) All German land, naval and air forces, the 8.S., S.A., 
S.D., and Gestapo, with all their organizations, staffs and in- 
stitutions, including the General Staff, the Officers’ Corps, 
Reserve Corps, military schools, war veterans’ organizations 
and all other military and semi-military organizations, to- 
gether with all clubs and associations which serve to keep 
alive the military tradition in Germany, shall be completely 
and finally abolished in such manner as permanently to pre- 
LL the revival or reorganization of German militarism and 

azismM } 

(b) All arms, ammunition and implements of war and all 
specialized facilities for their production shall be held at the 
disposal of the Allies or destroyed. The maintenance and 
production of all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and im- 
_plements of war shall be prevented. 

(1) To convince the German people that they have suffered 
a total military defeat and that they cannot escape responsibility 
for what they have brought upon themselves, since their own 
ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed 
German economy and made chaos and suffering inevitable. 

(111) To destroy the National Socialist Party and its affiliated 
and supervised organizations, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, to 
ensure that they are not revived in any form, and to prevent all 
Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German 
political life on a democratic basis and for eventual peaceful 
cooperation in international life by Germany. 

a ae laws which provided the basis of the Hitler regime or 
ce - Tee on grounds of race, creed, or political 
mind all be abolished. No such discriminations, whether legal, 

rative or otherwise, shall be tolerated. 
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5. War criminals and those who have participated in planning or 
carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or 
war crimes shall be arrested and brought to judgment. Nazi lead- 
ers, influential Nazi supporters and high officials of Nazi organiza- 
tions and institutions ane any other persons dangerous to the occupa- 
tion or its objectives shall be arrested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi Party who have been more than nom- 
inal participants in its activities and all other persons hostile to Al- 
lied purposes shall be removed from public and semi-public office, and 
from positions of responsibility in important private undertakings. 
Such persons shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and 
moral qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine 
democratic institutions in Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely to elimi- 
nate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to make possible the success- 
ful development of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in accordance with the 
principles of democracy, of justice under law, and of equal rights for 
all citizens without distinction of race, nationality or religion. 

9. The administration in Germany should be directed towards the 
decentralization of the political structure and the development of 
local responsibility. To this end: 

(1) local self-government shall be restored throughout Ger- 
many on democratic principles and in particular through elec- 
tive councils as rapidly as is consistent with military security 
and the purposes of military occupation ; 

(11) all democratic political parties with rights of assembly and 
of public discussion shall be allowed and encouraged throughout 
Germany ; 

(111) representative and elective principles shall be introduced 
into regional, provincial and state (land) administration as 
rapidly as may be justified by the successful application of these 
principles in Jocal self-government ; 

(iv) for the time being, no central German Government shall 
be established. Notwithstanding this, however, certain essential 
central German administrative departments, headed by State 
Secretaries, shall be established, particularly in the fields of 
finance, transport, communications, foreign trade and industry. 
Such departments will act under the direction of the Control 
Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, free- 
dom of speech, press and religion shall be permitted, and religious 
institutions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the maintenance 
of military security, the formation of free trade unions shall be 
permitted. 

B. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the production 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war as well as all types of 
aircraft and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and prevented. Pro- 
duction of metals, chemicals, machinery and other items that are 
directly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and 
restricted to Germany’s approved post-war peacetime needs to meet 


~ 
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the objectives stated in Paragraph 15. Productive capacity not 
needed for permitted production shall be removed in accordance with 
the reparations plan recommended by the Allied Commission on 
Reparations and approved by the Governments concerned or if not 
removed shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date, the German economy shall be 
decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present excessive 
concentration of economic power as exemplified in particular by car- 
tels, syndicates, trusts and other monopolistic arrangements. 

18. In organizing the German economy, primary emphasis shall be 
given to the development of agriculture and peaceful domestic 
industries, 

14. During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated as a 
singleeconomic unit. To this end common policies shall be established 
In regard to: 

a) mining and industrial production and its allocation; 

b) agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

c) wages, prices and rationing; 

d) import and export programs for Germany as a whole; 

(e) currency and banking, central taxation and customs; 

(f) reparation and removal of industrial war potential; 

(g) transportation and communications. 

In applying these policies account shall be taken, where appropri- 
ate, of varying local] conditions. 

15. Alhed controls shall be imposed upon the German economy but 
only to the extent necessary : 

(a) to carry out programs of industrial disarmament, demili- 
tarization, or reparations, and of approved exports and imports. 

(b) to assure the production and maintenance of goods and 
services required to meet the needs of the occupying forces and 
displaced persons in Germany and essential to maintain in Ger- 
many average living standards not exceeding the average of the 
standards of living of European countries. (European coun- 
tries means all European countries excluding the United King- 
dom and the U.S.S.R. 

(c) to ensure in the manner determined by the Control Council 
equitable distribution of essential commodities between the sev- 
eral zones so as to produce a balanced economy throughout Ger- 
many and reduce the need for imports. 

(d) to control German industry and all economic and financial 
international transactions including exports and imports, with 
the aim of preventing Germany from developing a war potential 
and of achieving the other objectives named herein. 

(e) to control all German public or private scientific bodies, 
research and experimental institutions, Jaboratories, et cetera, 
connected with economic activities. 

16. In the imposition and maintenance of economic controls estab- 
lished by the Control Council, German administrative machinery 
shall be created and the German authorities shall be required to the 
fullest extent practicable to proclaim and assume administration of 
such controls. Thus it should be brought home to the German people 
that the responsibility for the administration of such controls and 
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any breakdown in these controls will rest with themselves. Any 
German controls which may run counter to the objectives of occupa- 
tion will be prohibited. 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken : 

(a) toeffect essential repair of transport ; 

(b) toenlarge coal production ; 

(c) tomaximize agricultural output; and 

(d) to effect emergency repair of housing and essential 
utilities. 

18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Control Council to 
exercise control and the power of disposition over German-owned 
external assets not already under the control of United Nations which 
have taken part in the war against Germany. 

19. Payment of Reparations should leave enough resources to en- 
able the German people to subsist without external assistance. In 
working out the economic balance of Germany the necessary means 
must be provided to pay for imports approved by the Control Council 
in Germany. The proceeds of exports from current production and 
stocks shall be available in the first place for payment for such im- 
ports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equipment and products re- 
ferred to in paragraphs 4(a) and 4(b) of the Reparations Agreement. 


TIl. Reparations From GERMANY 


1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by removals from 
the zone of Germany occupied by the U.S.S.R., and from appropriate 
German external assets. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Po- 
land from its own share of reparations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other countries entitled to reparations shall be met from the 
Western Zones and from appropriate German external assets. 

4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S.R. from 
its own zone of occupation, the U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally 
from the Western Zones: 

(a) 15 percent of such usable and complete industrial capital 
equipment, in the first place from the metallurgical, chemical and 
machine manufacturing industries as is unnecessary for the Ger- 
man peace economy and should be removed from the Western 
Zones of Germany, in exchange for an equivalent value of food, 
coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum products, and 
such other commodities as may be agreed upon. 

(b) 10 percent of such industrial capital equipment as 1s un- 
necessary for the German peace economy and should be removed 
from the Western Zones, to be transferred to the Soviet Govern- 
ment on reparations account without payment or exchange of any 
kind in return. 

Removals of equipment as provided in (a) and (b) above shall be 
made simultaneously. 

5. The amount of equipment to be removed from the Western 
Zones on account of reparations must be determined within six months 
from now at the latest. 
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6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin as soon 
as possible and shall be completed within two years from the deter- 
mination specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of products covered 
by 4(a) above shall begin as soon as possible and shall be made by the 
U.S.S.R. in agreed installments within five years of the date hereof. 
The determination of the amount and character of the industrial 
capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace economy and 
therefore available for reparation shall be made by the Control Coun- 
cil under policies fixed by the Allied Commission on Reparations, with 
the participation of France, subject to the final approval of the Zone 
Commander in the Zone from which the equipment is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment subject to 
removal, advance deliveries shall be made in respect to such equip- 
ment as will be determined to be eligible for delivery in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in the last sentence of paragraph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in respect of repa- 
rations to shares of German enterprises which are located in the 
Western Zones of Germany as well as to German foreign assets in all 
countries except those specified in paragraph 9 below. 

9, The Governments of the U.K. and U.S.A. renounce all claims 
in respect of reparations to shares of German enterprises which are 
located in the Eastern Zone of occupation in Germany, as well as to 
(Jerman foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to gold captured by 
the Allied troops in Germany. 


IV. DisposaL OF THE GERMAN Navy AND Mrercuantr MARINE 


A. The following principles for the distribution of the German 
Navy were agreed : 

(1) The total strength of the German surface navy, excluding 
ships sunk and those taken over from Allied Nations, but inelud- 
ing ships under construction or repair, shall be divided equally 
among the U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.A. 

(2) Ships under construction or repair mean those ships whose 
construction or repair may be completed within three to six 
months, according to the type of ship. Whether such ships un- 
der construction or repair shall be completed or repaired shall be 
determined by the technical commission appointed by the Three 
Powers and referred to below, subject to the principle that. their 
completion or repair must be achieved within the time limits 
above provided, without any increase of skilled employment in 
the German shipyards and without permitting the reopening of 
any German ship building or connected industries. Completion 
date means the date when a ship is able to go out on its first trip. 
or, under peacetime standards, would refer to the customary date 
of delivery by shipyard to the Government. 

(3) The larger part of the German submarine fleet shall be 
sunk. Not more than thirty submarines shall be preserved and 
divided equally between the U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.A. for ex- 
perimental and technical purposes. 
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(4) All stocks of armament, ammunition and supplies of Ger- 
man Navy appertaining to the vessels transferred pursuant to 
paragraph (1) and (3) hereof shall be handed over to the re- 
spective powers receiving such ships. 

(5) The Three Governments agree to constitute a tripartite 
naval commission comprising two representatives for each gov- 
ernment, accompanied by the requisite staff, to submit agreed 
recommendations to the Three Governments for the allocation of 
specific German warships and to handle other detailed matters 
arising out of the agreement between the Three Governments re- 
garding the German fleet. The Commission will hold its first 
meeting not later than 15th August, 1945, in Berlin, which shall 
be its headquarters. Each Delegation on the Commission will 
have the right on the basis of reciprocity to inspect German war- 
ships wherever they may be located. 

(6) The Three Governments agreed that transfers, including 
those of ships under construction and repair, shall be completed 
as soon as possible, but not later than 15th February, 1946. The 
Commission will submit fortnightly reports, including proposals 
for the progressive allocation of the vessels when agreed by the 
Commission. 


B. The following principles for the distribution of the German 
Merchant Marine were agreed : 


(1) The German Merchant Marine, surrendered to the Three 
Powers and wherever located, shall be divided equally among the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S.A. The actual transfers of the 
ships to the respective countries shall take place as soon as prac- 
ticable after the end of the war against Japan. The United 
Kingdom and the United States will provide out of their shares 
of the surrendered German merchant ships appropriate amounts 
for other Allied States whose merchant marines have suffered 
heavy losses in the common cause against Germany, except that 
the Soviet Union shall provide out of its share for Poland. 

(2) The allocation, manning, and operation of these ships dur- 
ing the Japanese War period shall fall under the cognizance and 
authority of the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board and the 
United Maritime Authority. 

(3) While actual transfer of the ships shall be delayed until 
after the end of the war with Japan, a Tripartite Shipping Com- 
mission shall inventory and value all available ships and recom- 
mend a specific distribution in accordance with paragraph (1). 

(4)German inland and coastal ships determined to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the basic German peace economy by 
the Allied Control Council of Germany shall not be included in 
the shipping pool thus divided among the Three Powers. 

(5) The Three Governments agree to constitute a tripartite 
merchant marine commission comprising two representatives for 
each Government, accompanied by the requisite staff, to submit 
agreed recommendations to the Three Governments for the alloca- 
tion of specific German merchant ships and to handle other de- 
tailed matters arising out of the agreement between the Three 
Governments regarding the German merchant ships. The Com- 
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mission will hold its first meeting not later than September ist, 
1945, in Berlin, which shall be its headquarters. Each delegation 
on the Commission will have the right on the basis of reciprocity 
- pape the German merchant ships wherever they may be 
ocated. 


V. Crry or KorEniIcsBERG AND THE ADJACENT AREA 


The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government to 
the effect that pending the fina] determination of territorial questions 
at the peace settlement, the section of the western frontier of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics which is adjacent to the Baltic Sea 
should pass from a point on the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig 
to the east, north of Braunsberg Goldap, to the meeting point of the 
frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish Republic and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to the proposal of the Soviet 
Government concerning the ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union of 
the City of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it as described above 
subject to expert examination of the actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the British Prime Minister 
have declared that they will support the proposal of the Conference at 
the forthcoming peace settlement. 


VI. War CRIMINALS 


The Three Governments have taken note of the discussions which 
have been proceeding in recent weeks in London between British, 
United States, Soviet and French representatives with a view to 
reaching agreement on the methods of trial of these major war crimi- 
nals whose crimes under the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943 
have no particular geographical localisation. The Three Govern- 
ments reaffirm their intention to bring these criminals to swift and 
sure justice. They hope that the negotiations in London will result 
In speedy agreement being reached for this purpose, and they regard 
it as a matter of great importance that the trial of these major crim- 
nals should begin at the earliest possible date. The first list of de- 
fendants will be published before 1st September. 

* * * 


* * * * 


VIII. Poitanp 


* * * * nm * * 


B. WESTERN FRONTIER OF POLAND 


In conformity with the agreement on Poland reached at the Crimea 
Conference the three Heads of Government have sought the opinion 
of the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity in regard 
to the accession of territory in the north and west which Poland 
should receive. The President of the National Council of Poland 
and members of the Polish Provisional] Government of National 
Unity have been received at the Conference and have fully presented 
their views. The three Heads of Government reaffirm their opinion 
that the final delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should 
await the peace settlement. 
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The three Heads of Government agree that, pending the final deter- 
mination of Poland’s western frontier, the former German territories 
east of a line running from the Baltic Sea 1mmediately west of Swine- 
munde, and thence along the Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the western N eisse to the Czechoslovak 
frontier, including that portion of East Prussia not placed under the 
administration of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accord- 
ance with the understanding reached at this conference and including 
the area of the former free city of Danzig, shall be under the adminis- 
tration of the Polish State and for such purposes should not be con- 
sidered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 

*x * * * * * * 


XII. Orperty TRANSFER OF GERMAN PorPpuULATIONS 


The Three Governments, having considered the question in all its 
aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of German pope 
tions, or elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, will have to be undertaken. They agree that any transfers 
that take place should be effected in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans into Germany would 
increase the burden already resting on the occupying authorities, they 
consider that the Control Council in Germany should in the first 
instance examine the problem with special regard to the question of 
the equitable distribution of these Germans among the several zones 
of occupation. They are accordingly instructing their respective 
representatives on the Control Council to report to their Governments 
as soon as possible the extent to which such persons have already 
entered Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to 
submit an estimate of the time and rate at which further transfers 
could be carried out having regard to the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Provisional Government 
and the Control Council in Hungary are at the same time being in- 
formed of the above and are being requested meanwhile to suspend 
further expulsions pending an examination by the Governments con- 
cerned of the report from their representatives on the Control Council. 

* a * * * * 


XIX. Drrecrives to Mivirary CoMMANDERS ON ALLIED CONTROL 
CoUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


_ The Three Governments agreed that each would send a directive to 
its representative on the Control Council for Germany informing 
him of all decisions of the Conference affecting matters within the 
scope of his duties, 


XX. Use or ALLIED PROPERTY FOR SATELLITE REPARATIONS OR “WAR 
TROPHIES” 


_The proposal (Annex II) presented by the United States Delega- 
tion was accepted in principle by the Conference, but the drafting of 
an agreement on the matter was left to be worked out through diplo- 
matic channels. 


* * * * * * * 
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User or ALLIED PROPERTY FOR SATELLITE REPARATIONS OR 
“War TROPHIES” 


1. The burden of reparation and “war trophies” should not. fall 
on Allied nationals. 

2. Capital Equipment. We object to the removal of such Alhed 
property as reparations, “war trophies”, or under any other guise. 
Loss would accrue to Allied nationals as a result of destruction of 

lants and the consequent loss of markets and trading connections. 

eizure of Allied property makes impossible the fulfillment by the 
satellite of its obligation under the armistice to restore intact the 
nes and interests of the Allied Nations and their nationals. 
he United States looks to the other occupying powers for the return 
of any equipment already removed and the cessation of removals. 
Where such equipment will not or cannot be returned, the U.S. will 
demand of the satellite adequate, effective and prompt compensation 
to American nationals, and that such compensation have priority equal 
to that of the reparations payment. 

These principles apply to all property wholly or substantially 
owned by Allied nationals. In the event of removals of property in 
which the American as well as the entire Allied interest is less than 
substantial, the U.S. expects adequate, effective, and prompt com- 
pensation. 

3. Current Production. While the U.S. does not oppose reparation 
out of current production of Allied investments, the satellite must 
provide immediate and adequate compensation to the Allied nationals 
including sufficient foreign exchange or products so that they can re- 
cover reasonable foreign currency expenditures and transfer a reason- 
able return on their investment. Such compensation must also have 
equal priority with reparations. 

We deem it essential that the satellites not conclude treaties, agree- 
ments or arrangements which deny to Alhed nationals access, on equal 
terms, to their trade, raw materials and industry, and appropriately 
modify any existing arrangements which may have that effect. 
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Decision of the Control Council (Germany) on Methods of 
Legislative Action, September 20, 1945% 


MINUTES OF THE SIXTH MEETING HELD IN BERLIN 
ON 20 SEPTEMBER 1945 AT 1400 HOURS 


Field Marshal MontTcoMERY (Chairman) 
Lieut. General KOoELTz 

Army General SOKOLOVSKY 

General of the Army EISENHOWER 


British 


Sir William STRANG 
Lieut. General ROBERTSON 
Major General WHITELEY 
Brigadier HILL 


Soviet 


Minister I. cl. SOBOLEV 


* * 


[Extracts | 





CONTROL COUNCIL 


OTHERS PRESENT 
French 





M. de la TOURNELLE 
Colonel VIALET 

M. BAUDIER 

Capt. de Vaisseau PELTIER 


American 


Lieut. General CLAY 
Ambassador MUBPHY 
Major General ECHOLS 


SECRETARIAT 


Brigadier GRAZEBROOK 
Colonel RooTHAM 
Lieut. Colonel DUPONT 
Capt. Jooe 

Major General SIOROV 
Major KUDRIAVTSEV 
Colonel HAMMOND 
Lieut. Colonel BIRDSALL 


Ee * %* * * 


“58, Control Council Methods of Legislative Action 

The Council had before them CONL/P(45)36. General E1sen- 
HOWER, in expressing his agreement with the proposals in the paper, 
proposed as a principle that the actions of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee are those of the Control Council and suggested that in future 
the Coordinating Committee should sign the maximum number of 
documents on behalf of the Council and that only the minimum num- 
ber of important documents should be submitted to the Council for 


signature. 
(58) The Meeting: 


a. approved CONL/P (45) 36; 
b. noted with approval General EisENHOWER’s statement re- 


corded above.” 
* *x 


* * * * *® 


1 Doc. CONL/M(45)6; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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Note by Allied Secretariat Submitting Report on Air Corridors 
i Allied Control Authority Coordinating Committee, Novem- 
er 22, 1945 3 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


REporT OF THE Ark DIRECTORATE ON THE CREATION OF A SYSTEM OF 
Arr Corriwors To Be Usep ror FLIGHTS IN THE RESPECTIVE ZONES 
oF OccUPATION IN GERMANY 


The attached report on the above subject is submitted by the Air 
Directorate for consideration at the Twenty-Third Meeting of the 
Coordinating Committee. 

In this report the Air Directorate requests that the Coordinating 
Committee approve the proposal of the Directorate for the creation 
of air corridors to the west of Berlin, namely: Berlin-Hamburg, 
Berlin-Buckeburg, Berlin-Frankfurt-on-Main; and also requests a 
decision on the principle of creating air corridors to Berlin-Warsaw, 
Berlin-Prague, and erlin-Copenhagen, since no unanimous agree- 
ment could be reached by the Directorate in regard to this question. 

In addition, the Directorate requests the Coordinating Committee 
to delegate to the Directorate the responsibility of safety measures and 
a system to assure flights along air corridors approved by the Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

S. M. Kuprtavrsev, /st Sec’y. 
H. A. Gerwaror, Colonel. 
T. N. Grazesroox, Brigadier. 
Monsieur L. G. Ca.vy. 
Allied Secretariat. 


[Attachment] 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Report oF THE Arr DrirecroraTe CoNCERNING THE CREATION OF A 
System or Arr Corripors To Br Usep ror FLicuts 1N THE REsrEc- 
TIVE ZONES OF OccUPATION IN GERMANY 


1, Because of the increasing number of flights between the Greater 
Berlin area and the respective occupied zones of the four Allied 
Powers in Germany and because their flights must often be under- 
taken in conditions of poor visibility or at night, involving risk of 
collisions, there is a real need to ensure safety of flights over the oc- 
cupied zones and the Greater Berlin Area by means of a system of air 
corridors under strict rules of flight for all aircraft using the 
corridors. 

2. The Aviation Committee has prepared and submitted a paper to 
the Air Directorate, based on the requests from the American, British 
and French representatives for the setting up of a system of air cor- 
ridors, and designed to satisfy the requirements of the Four Powers 
for flights over the occupied Zones. 





4Doe. CORC/P (45)170 ; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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3. The Aviation Committee of the Air Directorate proposes six air 
corridors over occupied Germany as follows: 
BERLIN- HAMBURG 
BEeRLIN-HANNOVER (BUCKEBURG) 
BERLIN- FRANKFURT ON MaIn 
BERLIN- Warsaw 
BERLIN- PRAGUE 
BERLIN-COPENHAGEN 


each twenty English miles wide (ten miles on each side of the centre 

line of the corridor) which could be used by aircraft of the four 

Allied Nations with full freedom of action. 
4. During discussion of this subject at the Meeting of the Air ! 

Directorate : | 

(a) The representative of the United States expressed agree- 
ment with the proposals of the Aviation Committee and recom- | 
mended that a report compiled on the basis of data worked out by 
the Aviation Committee, should be submitted to the Coordinating 
Committee. 

(b) The British representative agreed that it was necessary to 
produce a document for submission to the Coordinating Commit- 
tee but that this document should include a proposal on the free- 
dom of the air west of a line drawn North and South through 
Berlin. If this could not be agreed he requested the addition 
to the list of air corridors proposed by the Aviation Committee 
of a seventh corridor Buckeburg-Prague. 

(c) The French representative remarked that an indispensable 
condition of the free use of the air corridors must be adherence to 
the rules of air communications. 

(d) The Soviet representative stated that the Air Directorate 
could request the Coordinating Committee’s confirmation of the 
air corridors Bertin-HamBurc, BERLIN-BucKEBuRG, and BERLIN- 
FRANKFURT ON Marn, necessary to provide for the needs of the 
occupation troops in the zone of Greater Berlin. Regarding the 
air corridors Brryrn-Warsaw, Beriin-Pracue, and BERtIN- 
CopENHAGEN, as well as the seventh corridor Buckesurc-PRAGUE 
proposed by the British representative, they are corridors for the 
usual inter-state traffic and are not related to securing the needs 
of the occupying forces in Berlin, therefore the question of their 
creation can be discussed by the Air Directorate only on the 
decision of Higher Authority. Moreover present rules of flight 
in the second group of air corridors are suitable to all and do 
not need to be changed. In the opinion of the Soviet repesenta- 
tive, flights along all corridors must be made in complete com- 
pliance with the rules of flying safety to be compiled by the Avia- 
tion Committee and approved by the Air Directorate. 

5. After studying this question, the Air Directorate, at its 18th 
Meeting (DAIR/M (45) 13, Item 99(b)) decided: 

(1) “* * * to submit to the Coordinating Committee for ap- 
proval the proposals of the Aviation Committee concerning the air 
corridors West of Berlin: Bertin-HamsBure, BERLIN-HANNOVER 
(Buckesurc), Bertin-FrRaANKFURT ON MAIN. 
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(2) “to submit for decision in principle by higher authority 
at the same time as the proposal of paragraph (1), the question 
of the establishment of corridors leading North, East and South 
from Berlin and of a corridor BucKEBURG-PRAGUE. 

(3) “to instruct the Aviation Committee to compile rules for 
safety of flight along the corridors referred to in paragraph 
(1). These rules will be obligatory for all aircraft flying along 
the corridors listed in paragraph (1)”. 


6. Consequent on the above, the Air Directorate requests the Coor- 


dinating Committee: 


(1) To confirm the proposals for the establishment of air cor- 
ridors West of Berlin as follows: Brertin-HamsBure, BERLIN- 
Buckxesurc, BERLIN-FrRANKFURT oN Main, each twenty English 
miles wide. Flight over these routes (corridors) will be con- 
ducted without previous notice being given, by aircraft of the 
nations governing Germany. 

(2) To instruct the Air Directorate to compile rules of flight 
and means of safeguarding flights along the corridors stated in 
para. (1) above. 

(3) To decide in principle or transmit for consideration by 
appropriate higher authority, the question of the establishment of 
the air corridors over occupied Germany, BerLin-Warsaw, Berr- 
LIN-PRAGUE, BERLIN-CoPENHAGEN and also the air corridor 
BucxesurG-Pracur proposed by the British representative (as 
indicated in annexed Map* A). Flights over these routes (cor- 
ridors) will be conducted by aircraft of the nations governing 
Germany without previous notice being given. 


7. The above proposals are framed to meet the requirements in the 


immediate future as far as they can be now foreseen. It will never- 
theless be necessary to give further consideration to these questions, 
from time to time, in accordance with the future development of Inter- 
national air communications. 


L. Gen. KursrvaLov U.S.S.R. 
Maj. Gen. R. W. Harper U.S.A. 
Air Marshal H. E. P. WiccLtesworru G.B. 
Gen. de Division X. pe SEVIN France 


*Map circulated on limited distribution only. 


1Not printed. 
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Minutes of Meeting of Allied Control Authority Coordinating 
Committee To Consider Report on Air Corridors, November 27, 
1945? 

[Extracts] 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE HELD IN BERLIN ON 
27TH NOVEMBER 1945 AT 1500 HOURS 


THERE WERE PRESENT 


Army General SokoLovsKy (Chairman) 
Lieut. General CLay 

Lieut. General ROBERTSON 

Lieut. General KOoELTz 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Soviet United States 
Minister SEMENOV Ambassador MURPHY 
Major General ECHOLS 
British French 
Sir WILLIAM STRANG Consul GAIRE 
Air Vice Marshal DAVIDSON Major GLAIN 


Major General PLAYFAIR 
Brigadier HILL 
SECRETARIAT 


First Sec’y KuUDRIAVTSEV 
Major KUDRIAVTSEV 
Colonel GERHARDT 
Colonel BIRDSALL 
Mr. OULASHIN 
Brigadier GRAZEBROOK 
Colonel RooTHAM 
Mr. CALvy 
Captain Joos 
* * * * * * * 


“309. Proposed Air Routes for Inter-Zonal Flights. 


The Meeting considered CORC/P (45) 170. 

General Rospertson explained that it was absolutely essential for the 
British to have air corridors both for flights from Berlin to Bucke- 
burg, Headquarters of the British Army of the Rhine, and from Berlin 
to Hamburg, where this headquarters had a number of branches. 

General Ciay also pointed out that the Berlin-Buckeburg air corri- 
dor was important for the Americans since it enabled them to maintain 
their connection with Bremen. 

General Soxo.ovsKy then stated that he was not empowered to set- 
tle questions concerning other air corridors mentioned in the paper, 
viz.: Berlin-Warsaw, Berlin-Prague, Berlin-Copenhagen and Bucke- 
burg-Prague, as these required decisions at governmental level. 

On General SoxoLovsky's proposal 

The Meeting: 

(309) Approved CORC/P(45)170 and agreed to submit it to the 
Control Council for confirmation of that portion which deals with 
air corridors from Berlin to the West.” 

* * * * * SY * 


1 Doc. CORC/M (45) 23; text from Department of 9Ytate press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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Note by Allied Secretariat Submitting Report on Air Corridors 
to Control Council, November 28, 1945 ' 


At its Twenty-third meeting the Coordinating Committee con- 
sidered the report of the Air Directorate on the creation of a system 
of air corridors for flights between the Zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and approved the creation of the three following air corridors 
from Berlin to the west: 

Beriin-Hamevure, Bertin-Buckesurc and BERLIN-FRANKFURT-ON- 
Matn. 

As regards the request of the Directorate for a decision on the ques- 
tion of creating corridors as follows: 

Brruin- Warsaw, BEertin-PRaGuE, BERLIN-CoPENHAGEN and BuckKE- 
BcRG-Pracug, the Coordinating Committee decided that this question 
did not fall within its competence and must be settled at the Govern- 
mental level. 

In accordance with Conclusion 309 of the Minutes of the Coordi- 
nating Committee meeting of the 27th November (CORC/M (45) 23) 
the attached document is submitted for the consideration of the Con- 
trol Council at their Thirteenth meeting on the 30th November, 1945. 


S. M. Kupriavrsev, /st Sec’y 
H. A. Geruarpt, Colonel 
T. N. Grazeproox, Brigadier 
Monsieur L. J. Catvy 
Allied Secretariat 
[Attachment] 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
CONTROL COUNCIL 


Report or THE Ar DrirecroraTE CoNCERNING THE CREATION OF A 
System or Arr Corrmors To Bre Usep ror FLIGHTS IN THE 
RESPECTIVE ZONES OF OCCUPATION IN GERMANY 


1. Because of the increasing number of flights between the Greater 
Berlin area and the respective occupied zones of the four Allied 
Powers in Germany and because their flights must often be under- 
taken in conditions of poor visibility or at night, involving risk of 
collisions, there is a real need to ensure safety of flights over the 
occupied zones and the Greater Berlin Area by means of a system of 
air corridors under strict rules of flight for all aircraft using the 
corridors. 

2. The Aviation Committee has prepared and submitted a paper to 
the Air Directorate, based on the requests from the American, British 
and French representatives for the setting up of a system of air 
corridors, and designed to satisfy the requirements of the Four Powers 
for flights over the occupied Zones. 





1 Doc. CONL/P/45/68 ; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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3. The Aviation Committee of the Air Directorate proposes six 
air corridors over occupied Germany as follows: 


BERLIN—HAMBURG 
BrerLin—HaNNOVER ( BUCKEBURG ) 
BERLIN—FRANKFURT ON MAIN 
BERLIN—W ARSAW 

BERLIN—PRAGUE 
BERLIN—CoPENH AGEN 


each twenty English miles wide (ten miles on each side of the centre 
line of the corridor) which could be used by aircraft of the four 
Allied Nations with full freedom of action. 

4. During discussion of this subject at the Meeting of the Air 
Directorate: 

(a) the representative of the United States expressed agree- 
ment with the proposals of the Aviation Committee and recom- 
mended that a report compiled on the basis of data worked out 
by the Aviation Committee, should be submitted to the Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

(b) The British representative agreed that it was necessary 
to produce a document for submission to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee but that this document should include a proposal on the 
freedom of the air west of a line drawn North and South through 
Berlin. If this could not be agreed he requested the addition to 
the list of air corridors proposed by the Aviation Committee of 
a seventh corridor Buckeburg-Prague. 

(c) The French representative remarked that an indispensable 
condition of the free use of the air corridors must be adherence 
to the rules of air communications. 

(d) The Soviet representative stated that the Air Directorate 
could request the Coordinating Committee’s confirmation of the 
air corridors BerLIN-Hameure, Bertin-Buckesure, and BERLIN- 
FRANKFURT on MaIn, necessary to provide for the needs of the 
occupation troops in the zone of Greater Berlin. Regarding the 
air corridors BERLIN-WarRsaw, BeEriLIN-Pracur, and BERLIN- 
CopENILAGEN, as well as the seventh corridor Buckesure-PRaGuE 
proposed by the British representative, they are corridors for the 
usual inter-state traffic and are not related to securing the needs 
of the occupying forces in Berlin, therefore the question of their 
creation can be discussed by the Air Directorate only on the de- 
cision of Higher Authority. Moreover present rules of flight in 
the second group Of air corridors are suitable to all and do not 
need to be changed. In the opinion of the Soviet representative, 
flights along all corridors must be made in complete compliance 
with the rules of flying safety to be complied by the Aviation 
Committee and ee by the Air Directorate. 

5. After studying this question, the Air Directorate, at its 13th 
Meeting (DAIR/M (45) 13, Item 99(b)) decided: 

a “* * * to submit to the Coordinating Committee for ap- 
proval the proposals of the Aviation Committee concerning the 
air corridors west of Berlin: Brrtin-Hamsure, Bertin-Han- 
NovER (Bucxesure), BERLIN-FRANKFURT ON Main. 
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(2) “to submit for decision in principle by higher authority 
at, the same time as the proposal of paragraph (1), the question 
of the establishment of corridors leading North, East and South 
from Berlin and of a corridor Buckresurc-PRacvE. 

(3) “to instruct the Aviation Committee to compile rules for 
safety of flight along the corridors referred to in paragraph (1). 
These rules will be obligatory for all aircraft flying along the 
corridors listed in paragraph (1)”. 


6. Consequent on the above, the Air Directorate requests the Co- 


ordinating Committee: 


(1) To confirm the proposals for the establishment of air 
corridors West of Berlin as follows: Bertin-HampBurc, BEeruin- 
BuckersurG, Bertin-FRANKFURT ON Matn, each twenty English 
miles wide. Flight over these routes (corridors) will be con- 
ducted without previous notice being given, by aircraft of the 
nations governing Germany. 

(2) To instruct the Air Directorate to compile rules of flight 
and means of safeguarding flights along the corridors stated in 
para (1) above. 

(3) To decide in principle or transmit for consideration by 
appropriate higher authority, the question of the establishment 
of the air corridors over occupied Germany, Breritin- Warsaw, 
BERLIN-PRAGUE, BERLIN-COPENILAGEN and also the air corridor 
Buckersurc-Pracuer proposed by the British representative (as 
indicated in annexed Map A)* Flights over these routes (cor- 
ridors) will be conducted by aircraft of the nations governing 
Germany without previous notice being given. 


7. The above proposals are framed to meet the requirements in the 


immediate future as far as they can be now foreseen. It will never- 
theless be necessary to give further consideration to these questions, 
from time to time, in accordance with the future development of Inter- 
national air communications. 


Lt. Gen. KutTsrvaLov U.S.S.R. 
Maj. Gen. R. W. Harper U.S.A. 
Air Marshal H. FE. P. Wiccirsworru G.B. 
Gen. de Division X. DE SEVIN France. 


*Map circulated on limited distribution only with CORC/P(45)170. 
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Minutes of Meeting of Control Council Approving Establishment 
of Air Corridors, November 30, 1945+ 


[Extracts | 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTEENTH MEETING HELD IN BER- 
LIN 30 NOVEMBER 1945 AT 1400 HOURS 


THERE WERE PRESENT: 


Marshal of the Soviet Union [Zhukov] (Chairman) 
General McNARNEY 

Field Marshal MONTGOMERY 

Lt. General KoENIG 


OTHERS PRESENT: 
Soviet American 


Army General SOKOLOVSEKY Lt. General CLay 
Minister SEMENOV Ambassador MuRPHY 


Col. General SEROV Major General ECHOLS 
Major General TRUSOV Brigadier General MILBUEN 


British France 


Sir WILLIAM STRANG Lt. General KOELTz 
Admiral BURROUGH Monsieur DE LA TOURNELLE 


Lt. General RoBERTSON 
Air Marshal WIGGLESW ORTH 
Maj. General PLAYFAIR 


SECRETARIAT 


First Secretary KUDRBIAVTSEV 
Major KUDRIAVTSEV 
Colonel GERHARDT 
Colonel BIRDSALL 
Brigadier GRAZEBROOK 
Lt. Colonel GREENWOOD 
Monsieur CALVY 
Captain Joos 
* * * * * % ¢ 


“110, Proposed Air Routes for I nter-Zonal Flights. 

The Meeting had before them CONL/ P (45) 63. 

Marshal Zuuxov recalled that the Coordinating Committee had 
approved the establishing of three air corridors, namely, Berlin- 
Hamburg, Berlin-Buckeburg and Berlin-Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Field Marshal Monrcomery expressed the hope that in due course 
the question of establishing the remaining air corridors would be 
settled satisfactorily. 

General Konia approved the paper in principle and shared the 
opinion of Field Marshal Monteomery. 

Marshal ZHuxKov expressed himself confident that in due course the 
other air corridors would be opened. He added that he would like to 
make a proposal on this paper. He assumed that his colleagues would 
give the Soviet military authorities the right to fly along these air 
corridors into the Western zones and would consent to put at their 





1 Doc. CONL/M(45)18; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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disposal appropriate airfields for landing Soviet aircraft, or at least 
allow Soviet ground staffs on terminal and intermediate airfields along 
the proposed air corridors to facilitate the servicing of Soviet aircraft. 
The reason which Marshal ZuvuKov gave for the necessity of establish- 
ing Soviet airfields in the Western zones was the work of dismanthng 
plants for deliveries on account of reparations when it comes to send- 
ing Soviet experts to organise that work. 

Field Marshal Montcomery stated that. in his zone he would afford 
_ every facility for Soviet aircraft. 

Marshal Zuvuxov said that he would like to clarify his declaration: 
namely, he proposed that appropriate airfields should be placed at 
the disposal of the Soviet authorities in the Western zones, or that 
permission should be given for Soviet ground crews for the servicing 
of Soviet aircraft to be stationed at these airfields. 

Field Marshal Montcomery proposed to refer the proposal made by 
the head of the Soviet delegation to the Air Directorate for examina- 
tion. He asked whether his understanding was correct that. the ques- 
tion of the three air corridors from the Western zones to Berlin was 
settled and that the organisation of these air corridors could be started 
immediately, without awaiting the results of the examination of the 
Sovie proposal. 

Marshal ZuuKov observed that he considered the paper accepted 
and expressed the hope that the proposal of the Soviet. delegation on 
placing airfields in the Western zones at the disposal of the Soviet 
authorities would meet with full sympathy on the part of his col- 
leagues. 

The Meeting 

(110) (a) approved the establishment of three air corridors 

from Berlin to the Western zones as defined in CONL/P (45) 638 

(b) agreed to refer the proposal of the Soviet delegation on 
the placing of airfields at the disposal of the Soviet, authorities 
or the setting up of Soviet ground crews in the Western zones to 
the Air Directorate for study.” 


* * * * + tk * 


76191—61——_5 
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Minutes of Meeting of Allied Control Authority Air Directorate 
Concerning Air Corridors, December 8, 1945? 


[Extracts] 


MINUTES OF THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING HELD ON 
8th DECEMBER 1945, IN ROOM 190, A.C.A. BUILDING IN 
BERLIN 


MEMBERS PRESENT 


Major General R. W. Harper (Chairman) U.S.A. 
Air Marshal H. E. P. WiacLeswortH Gr. Br. 
General de Brigade J.Guyor France 

Lt. Gen. of Avn. T. F. Kurzevatov U.S.S.R. 


OTHERS PRESENT 


U.S.A. Great Britain 
Colonel H. Moore Air V/Marshal A. P. Davipson 
Colonel Hogsgs GP/Captain H. P. Broap 
Lt. Col. SIEBENALER Wing Commander J. Hurry 
Maj. A. I. Lavrow (Int. R) F’/Lieut. RAWLINSON (Int. R) 
Capt. A. N. BEBENIN (Int. R) F/Officer PERTSCHUK (Int. F) 
Lt. W. M. Sraoxk (Int. F) 

France U.S.S.R. 
Colonel B. M. Brzarp Major Gen. of Avn. S. K. KovaLev 
S/Lieut. D. BeRpoNNEaU (Int. E) Lt. BE. V. Bonparev (Int. F) 


Asp. O, TARARINE (Int. R) Jr. Lt. SAcukov (Int. E) 
Jr. Lt. MirKinp (Int. F) 


SECRETARIAT 


Colonel C. J. MarrIn’ U.S.A. 

Lt. Col. J. J. LAROCHE U.S.A. 
W/Cadr. C.D. ConNERTON Gr. Br. 
S/Ldr. J. W.CHuss Gr. Br. 

S/O C. M.A. Briecs’ Gr. Br. 

Lt. Col. P. A. BuocH France 

Lt. Col. J. I. CHERNIKoV U.S.S.R. 
Major N. P. Brattovsky U.S.S.R. 

ry 


* * * % * a 


“136. Report of Decision by Coordinating Committee on Air Cor- 
ridors  (CORC/P(45)170)—CONL/M (45) 13—conclusion 
110). 

The Directorate took note of the decisions of Control Council in 
CONL/M (45) 13. 

The Chairman expressed the opinion that action should be taken 
as soon as possible to place the approved corridors into operation, to 
coordinate the airways system in Germany, and also to fulfill the 
request: by the Soviet authorities. All members of the Directorate 
agreed with this opinion. 

In the course of a lengthy discussion it was established that the 
question of rules of the air for the approved air corridors, and the 

uestion of the Soviet request for certain facilities at airfields along 
the approved corridors were problems of equal importance. 


1 Doc. DAIR/M(45)17; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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All members of the Directorate agreed that both of these problems 
are of such an urgent nature that there must be a minimum of delay 
in implementing the decisions of the Control Council. 

The Chairman, summarizing the exchange of views, pointed out 
that the two requirements would be considered as separate problems 
and that the Committee on Aviation would be instructed to begin 
work immediately on both of the problems. 

Accordingly, 

The Air Directorate Decided: 

(136) a—to note the decisions of the Contro] Council and to comply 

therewith. 

b—to instruct the Committee on Aviation to prepare for sub- 
mission at the next meeting of the Air Directorate the rules of 
flight and requirements for navigational aids for airplanes using 
the approved corridors. 

c—to instruct the Committee on Aviation to prepare for sub- 
mission at the next meeting of the Air Directorate concrete pro- 


posals for the Soviet servicing parties at airfields in the Western 
Zones.” 


% * * * 5 * * 


Minutes of Meeting of Allied Control Authority Air Directorate 
Concerning Air Corridors, December 18, 1945? 


[Extracts] 


MINUTES OF THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING HELD AT 
1030 HOURS, 18 DECEMBER 1945, IN ROOM 190, ACA 
BUILDING IN BERLIN 


MEMBERS PRESENT 


Major General R. W. Harper (Chairman) U.S.A. 
Air Marshal H. EB. P. WiacLESwortH 
General of Avn. X. De Sevin France 
Major General of Avn. S. K. Kovartev U.S.S.R. 


OTHERS PRESENT 


U.S.A. Great Britain 
Colonel HALVERSEN Air Vice Marshal DavipDson 
Colonel Moore Wing Commander Hurry 
Major LaVrow (Int. R.) Group Captain Broap 
Lt. Stack (Int. F.) Group Captain MacDona.p 
F/Lt. RAWLINSON (Int. R.) 
France F/O PERTSCHUK (Int. F.) 


Colonel Bizarp 


U.8.8.R. 
Lt. Colonel CHEMIDLIN 
S/Lieut. BERDONNEAU (Int. E.) Sr. Lt. Mosrenxo (Int. E.) 
Aspirant TaRaRINE (Int. R.) Jr. Lt. MrirKIND (Int. F.) 


Lt. Bonparev (Int. F.) 


1 Doc. DAIR/M (45)18, issued Dec. 28, 1945 : text from Departm 
Sept. 8. 1961. ae ) epartment of State press release, 


O2 
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SECRETARIAT 


Colonel Martin’ U.S.A. 
Lt. Colonel La Rocwe’ U.S.A. 
Lt. Colonel Hopeson U.S.A. 
Wing Commander CONNERTON G.B. 
S/O Brices G.B. 
Lt. Colonel RocHERON France 
Lt. MONTREUIL France 
Lt. Colonel CHERNIKOV’ U.S.S.R. 
Major Brailovsky U.S.S.R. 
* * * * * * 


“qd. Ztem 186—ReErorT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AVIATION ON THE 


Fruicgut Ruxies ror ArrcrArr Fuyine in Arr Corrt- 
DORS IN GERMANY AND THE BERLIN Controt ZONE. 
(DAIR/P (45) 71) 


DAIR/P (45) 71 was submitted for the Directorate’s consideration, 

Air Marshal WiccLeswortH expressed agreement with this paper 
but enumerated certain amendments which he thought should be con- 
sidered. All of these were accepted by the Directorate and are 
quoted in Decision (141d). 

General Kova.ev offered one amendment which is included in those 
listed in Decision (141d). 

General Dre Srvin and the Chairman expressed agreement with 
the amendments proposed by Air Marshal WiccLeswortH and General 
Kova.ev and 

The Directorate Decided: 

(141d) a. to approve the report of the Committee on Aviation 
on the flight rules for aircraft flying in air corridors in Ger- 
many and the Berlin Control Zone (DAIR/P(45)71) subject to 
the following amendments: 


(1) make reference to Section [1V—Definitions, at begin- 
ning of paper. 

(2) Para. 4a—add at end of sentence, “and in other 
Control Zones”. 

(3) Para. 4b6—insert the word “Berlin” before the words 
“Control Zone” (This amendment applies in all other para- 
graphs where the words “Control Zone” are used alone, with 
reference to the area controlled by the Berlin Air Safety 
Center. 

(4) Add new sub-paragraph 4) as follows: “Obtain clear- 
ance for aircraft wishing to proceed to other recognized 
Control Zones”. 

5) Para. 6a—change “50 miles (80 kilometers)” to read 
“75 miles (120 kilometers)”. 

(6) Add new sub-paragraph 6d. as follows: “d—when 
aircraft are departing to another Control Zone, the airfield 
of departure will obtain clearance through BASC in case 
Instrument Flight Rules are in force at the airfield of desti- 
nation. Should this be the case, the BASC will obtain 
clearance from the Control Zones at destination”. 

(7) Para. 7b—substitute “75 miles (120 kilometers)” for 
“50 miles (80 kilometers)”. 

(2) Para. S—add at end of paragraph, “(See paragraph 
26)”, 
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(9) Para. 156(1)—in second sentence omit “execpt by pre- 
aeyeonent between the persons in command of the air- 
craft”. 

(10) Para. 16—add after the word “landing” the words 
“im an emergency or when otherwise ordered”. 

(11) Para. 26—substitute the following: 

“26. Quadrantal Height Separation. Unless otherwise ordered by 
aircraft flying in the Berlin Control Zone or in the corridors leading 
to it will fly according to Quadrantal Height separation as set out 
below, although this will not be mandatory except under Instrument 
Flight conditions. In order to avoid confusion the quadrantal heights 
applicable to each corridor are set out in para. 40. 

Cruising Altitude 


Magnetic Heading (Feet above sea level) 
From 0° up to but not including 90° Odd thousands of feet (1000 and 3000 
ete.) 
From 90° up to but not including 180° Odd thousands of feet plus 500 ft. (1500, 
3500 ete. ) 


From 180° up to but not including 270° Even thousands of feet (2000, 4000 etc.) 
From 270° up to but not including 360° Even thousands of feet plus 500 ft. 
(2500, 4500 etc.) 
b. to sign the report when the amendments have been made and to 
send it to the operating agency for implementation.” 
* * * * k eS * 


e 


Memorandum by United States Member of Allied Control Author- 
ity Coordinating Committee on Report to the Control Council 
Concerning the Extension of Existing Air Corridors in Ger- 
many, March 6, 19463 


A. Problem. 
To establish the net of air corridors that is required to provide for 
safe and economical operation of aircraft over Germany. 


B. Discussion. 

1. Air transportation of passengers, cargo, and mail to meet Allied 
requirements between certain key areas is a present-day necessity in 

ermany. 

2. Passengers, cargo, and mail, transported by air, will arrive from 
and depart for other populated areas in Europe. In the interest of 
economy, air corridors for Germany should be co-ordinated and inte- 
grated into the system of airways serving densely populated areas in 
Europe outside of Germany. 

8. Some progress has been made in this direction by the establish- 
ment of the three corridors, Berlin-Frankfurt, Berlin-Buckeburg, 
Berlin-Hamburg. Flight rules have been established for these air 
corridors and radio aids are under discussion. 

4, Unfortunately, the agreed corridors do not provide the number 
of direct routes required, and the nations operating aircraft over Ger- 
many are forced to fly indirect. routes with the resulting low utiliza- 
tion of aircraft, loss of time and waste of fuel. 


ee 


*Doe. CORC/P (46) 84; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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5. In view of the desires of the Control Council as expressed in the 
Thirteenth Meeting of the Control Council 30 November 1945, it is 
deemed appropriate to reopen the question of air corridors to make 
a more complete pattern covering transit between the principal cities 
of Germany and to other prominent European centers. 


C. Recommendations 


It is recommended : 

1. That the present system of agreed air corridors in Germany 
be extended and augmented by other air corridors over Germany 
which are required to form parts of the following direct routes (see 
Annex “A”): 


FIAMBURG-COPENHAGEN 

. Hamepurc-BreMEN- AMSTERDAM 
BucKkEsurc- AMSTERDAM 

. BucKEBURG- BRUSSELS 
BucCKEBURG- BREMEN 
FRANKFURT- BRUSSELS 

. FRANKFURT-ParIS 

. FRANKFuUR?T-BUCKEBURG 


of 


Pe isitg tho Oo 


bel 
5 
Z 
A 
UO 
S 
q2 
3 


j. FRANKFURT- VIENNA 
k. BerLin-CorpeNHAGEN 
]. Bertin-Warsaw 
m. BrEriiIn-PRaGvuE 
9. That the aircraft of the four nations governing Germany be 
permitted full freedom of use of these corridors without notice; and 
8. That air traffic along all air corridors conform to the rules of 
flicht now prescribed for the three existing air corridors. 


Minutes of Meeting of Allied Control Authority Air Directorate 
Concerning Air Corridors and Other Matters, April 30, 1946* 


[Extract ] 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE 
AIR DIRECTORATE HELD IN BERLIN ON 30 APRIL, 1946, 
AT 1030 HOURS IN ROOM 352, A.C.A. BUILDING 


1138. Report on Extension of Existing Air Corridors in Germany— 
CORC/P(46)64 and DAIR/P(46) 66 

After a lengthy discussion in which the U.S., British and French 
Delegates agreed DAIR/P (46) 66, the Soviet Delegate dissented with 
the following expression : 

The Soviet Delegation thinks that the existing system of Air Routes 
through the Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany is fully sufficient, 
not only to meet the requirements of the Allied Troops in the Sector 
of Greater Berlin, but also to carry out successfully all the Allied 
open needs for commercial cargoes regardless of their 
volume. 


1 Doc. DAIR/M(46)11; text from Department of State press release, Sept. 8, 1961, post. 
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The argument put forward by the American delegation concerning 
the directness of the flights in order to insure an efficient use of 
civilian aviation for commercial purposes, cannot be considered con- 
vincing because the air corridors established by decision of the Control 
Council of Germany—CORC/P (46) 170—Bertin-Franxrort-Am- 
Main, Bertin-Buckesurc, Bertin-Hamevure, and the routes BERLIN- 
CorpENHAGEN, Brriin-Pracur, and Beriin-Warsaw are direct lines 
- air traffic and geographic considerations do not permit shortening 

em. 

The question of establishing commercial aviation within the boun- 
daries of Germany does not come within the competence of the Air 
Directorate. 


The Directorate: 


(118) Agreed to forward DAIR/P(46)66—Revisep to the Coordi- 
nating Committee with the dissenting views of the Soviet Delegate. 


Stuttgart Address by Secretary of State Byrnes, September 6, 
1946 » 


Ihave come to Germany to learn at firsthand the problems involved 
in the reconstruction of Germany and to discuss with our representa- 
tives the views of the United States Government as to some of the 
problems confronting us. 

We in the United States have given considerable time and attention 
to these problems because upon their proper solution will depend not 
ony the future well-being of Germany but the future well-being of 

urope. 

We have learned, whether we like it or not, that we live in one world, 
from which world we cannot isolate ourselves. We have learned that 
peace and well-being are indivisible and that our peace and well-being 
cannot be purchased at the price of the peace or the well-being of any 
other country. 

I hope that the German people will never again make the mistake of 
believing that because the American people are peace-loving they will 
sit back hoping for peace if any nation uses force or the threat of force 
to acquire dominion over other peoples and other governments. 

In 1917 the United States was forced into the first World War. 
After that war we refused to join the League of Nations. We thought 
we could stay out of Europe’s wars, and we lost interest in the affairs 
of Europe. That did not keep us from being forced into a second 
world war. 

We will not again make that mistake. We intend to continue our 
interest in the affairs of Europe and of the world. We have helped 
to organize the United Nations. We believe it will stop aggressor na- 
tions from starting wars. Because we believe it, we intend to support 
the United Nations organization with all the power and resources we 
possess. 

The American people want peace. They have long since ceased 
to talk of a hard or a soft peace for Germany. This never has been 





; ee: 1947-1949: The Story in Documents (Department of State publication 3558), 
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the real issue. What we want is a lasting peace. We will oppose 
soft measures which invite the breaking of the peace. 

In agreeing at Potsdam that Germany should be disarmed and 
demilitarized and in proposing that the four major powers should by 
treaty jointly undertake to see that Germany is kept disarmed and 
demilitarized for a generation, the United States was not unmindful 
of the responsibility resting upon it and its major Allies to maintain 
and enforce peace under the law. 

Freedom from militarism will give the German people the oppor- 
tunity, if they will but seize it, to apply their great energies and abili- 
ties to the works of peace. It will give them the opportunity to show 
themselves worthy of the respect and friendship of peace-loving 
nations, and in time, to take an honorable place among the members 
of the United Nations. 

It is not in the interest of the German people or in the interest of 
world peace that Germany should become a pawn or a partner in 4 
military struggle for power between East and the West. 

German militarism and Nazism have devastated twice in our genera- 
tion the lands of Germany’s neighbors. It is fair and just that 
Germany should do her part to repair that devastation. Most of the 
victims of Nazi aggression were before the war less well off than 
Germany. They should not be expected by Germany to bear, un- 
aided, the major costs of Nazi aggression. 

The United States, therefore, is prepared to carry out fully the 
principles outlined in the Potsdam Agreement on demilitarization 
and reparations. However, there should be changes in the levels 
of industry agreed upon by the Allied Control Commission if Ger- 
many is not to be administered as an economic unit as the Potsdam 
Agreement contemplates and requires. 

The basis of the Potsdam Agreement was that, as part of a combined 
program of demilitarization and reparations, Germany’s war potential 
should be reduced by elimination and removal of her war industries 
and the reduction and removal of heavy industrial plants. It was con- 
templated this should be done to the point that Germany would be left 
with levels of industry capable of maintaining in Germany average 
European living standards without assistance from other countries. 

The plants so to be removed were to be delivered as reparations to 
the Allies. The plants to be removed from the Soviet zone would goto 
the Soviet Union and Poland and the plants to be removed from the 
western zones would go in part to the Soviet Union but in the main to 
the western Allies. Provision was also made for the distribution 0 
Germany’s foreign assets among the Allies. | 

After considerable discussion the Allies agreed upon levels to which 
the principal German industries should be reduced in order to carry 
out the Potsdam Agreement. These levels were agreed to upon the 
assumption that the indigenous resources of Germany were to be 
available for distribution on an equitable basis for all of the Germans 
in Germany and that products not necessary for use in Germany would 
be available for export in order to pay for necessary imports. 

In fixing the levels of industry no allowance was made for repara- 
tions from current production. Reparations from current production 
would be wholly incompatible with the levels of industry now estab- 
lished under the Potsdam Agreement. 


a 
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Obviously, higher levels of industry would have had to be fixed if 
reparations from current production were contemplated. The levels of 
industry fixed are only sufficient to enable the German people to be- 
come self-supporting and to maintain living standards approximating 
the average European living conditions. 

That principle involves serious hardships for the German people, 
but it only requires them to share the hardships which Nazi aggression 
imposed on the average European. 

The German people were not denied, however, the possibility of 
improving their lot by hard work over the years. Industrial growth 
and progress were not denied them. Being obliged to start again like 
the people of other devastated countries, with a peacetime economy 
not able to provide them more than the average European standard, 
the German people were not to be denied the right to use such savings 
as they might be able to accumulate by hard work and frugal living to 
build up their industries for peaceful purposes. 

That was the principle of reparation to which President Truman 
agreed at Potsdam. And the United States will not agree to the tak- 
ing from Germany of greater reparations than was provided by the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam Agreement has, however, been 
obstructed by the failure of the Allied Control Council to take the 
necessary steps to enable the German economy to function as an 
economic unit. Essential central German administrative departments 
have not been established, although they are expressly required by 
the Potsdam Agreement. 

The equitable distribution of essential commodities between the 
several zones so as to produce a balanced economy throughout Ger- 
many and reduce the need for imports has not been arranged, 
although that too is expressly required by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The working out of a balanced economy throughout Germany to 
provide the necessary means to pay for approved imports has not 
been accomplished, although that too is expressly required by the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

The United States is firmly of the belief that Germany should be 

administered as an economic unit and that zonal barriers should be 
completely obliterated so far as the economic life and activity in Ger- 
many are concerned. 
_ The conditions which now exist in Germany make it impossible for 
industrial production to reach the levels which the occupying powers 
agreed were essential for a minimum German peacetime economy. 
Obviously, if the agreed levels of industry are to be reached, we can- 
hot continue to restrict the free exchange of commodities, persons, and 
ideas throughout Germany. The barriers between the four zones 
of Germany are far more difficult to surmount than those between nor- 
mal independent states. 

The time has come when the zonal boundaries should be regarded 
as defining only the areas to be occupied for security purposes by the 
armed forces of the occupying powers and not as self-contained eco- 
homic or political units. 

That was the course of development envisaged by the Potsdam 
Agreement, and that is the course of development which the American 
Government intends to follow to the full limit of its authority. It 
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has formally announced that it is its intention to unify the economy 
of its own zone with any or all of the other zones willing to partici- 
pate in the unification. 

So far only the British Government has agreed to let its zone par- 
ticipate. We deeply appreciate their cooperation. Of course, this 
policy of unification is not intended to exclude the governments not 
now willing to join. The unification will be open to them at any time 
they wish to join. 

We favor the economic unification of Germany. If complete uni- 
fication cannot be secured, we shall do everything in our power to 
secure the maximum possible unification. 

Important as the economic unification is for the recovery of Ger- 
many and of Europe, the German people must recognize that the 
basic cause of their suffering and distress is the war which the Nazi 
dictatorship brought upon the world. 

But just because suffering and distress in Germany are inevitable, 
the American Government is unwilling to accept responsibility for 
the needless aggravation of economic distress that is caused by the 
failure of the Allied Control Council to agree to give the German 
people a chance to solve some of their most urgent economic problems. 

So far as many vital questions are concerned, the Control Council 
is neither governing Germany nor allowing Germany to govern itself. 

A common financial policy is essential for the successful rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. Runaway inflation accompanied by economic 
paralysis is almost certain to develop unless there is a common finan- 
cial policy directed to the control of inflation. A program of drastic 
fiscal reform to reduce currency and monetary claims, to revise the 
debt structure, and to place Germany on a sound financial basis is 
urgently required. 

The United States has worked hard to develop such a program, 
but fully coordinated measures must be accepted and applied uni- 
formly to all zones if ruinous inflation is to be prevented. <A central 
agency of finance is obviously necessary to carry out any such pro- 
gram effectively. 

It is also essential that transportation, communications, and postal 
services should be organized throughout Germany without regard 
to zonal barriers. The nation-wide organization of these public 
services was contemplated by the Potsdam Agreement. Twelve 
months have passed and nothing has been done. 

Germany needs all the food she can produce. Before the war she 
could not produce enough food for her population. The area of 
Germany has been reduced. The population in Silesia, for instance, 
has been forced back into a restricted Germany. Armies of occu- 
pation and displaced persons increase demands while the lack of farm 
machinery and fertilizer reduces supplies. To secure the greatest 
possible production of food and the most effective use and distribution 
of the food that can be produced, a central administrative depart- 
ae for agriculture should be set up and allowed to function without 

elay. 

Similarly, there is urgent need for the setting up of a central Ger- 
man administrative agency for industry and foreign trade. While 
Germany must be prepared to share her coal and steel with the 
liberated countries of Europe dependent upon those supplies, Ger- 
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many must be enabled to use her skills and her energies to increase 
her industrial production and to organize the most effective use of 
her raw materials. 

Germany must be given a chance to export goods in order to import 
enough to make her economy self-sustaining. Germany is a part of 
Europe, and recovery in Europe, and particularly in the states ad- 
joining Germany, will be slow indeed if Germany with her great 
resources of iron and coal is turned into a poorhouse. 

When the ruthless Nazi dictatorship was forced to surrender un- 
conditionally, there was no German government with which the Allies 
could deal. ‘The Allies had temporarily to take over the responsi- 
bilities of the shattered German state, which the Nazi dictatorship 
had cut off from any genuine accountability to the German people. 
The Allies could not leave the leaders or minions of Nazism in key 

itions ready to reassert their evil influence at the first opportunity. 
ey had to go. 

But it never was the intention of the American Government to deny 
to the German people the right to manage their own internal affairs as 
soon as they were able to do so in a democratic way with genuine re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The Potsdam Agreement, concluded only a few months after the 
surrender, bound the occupying powers to restore local self-govern- 
ment and to introduce elective and representative principles into the 
regional, provincial, and state administration as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with military security and the purposes of the military 
occupation. 

The principal purposes of the military occupation were and are to 
demilitarize and de-Nazify Germany but not to raise artificial barriers 
a the efforts of the German people to resume their peacetime economic 

8. 

The Nazi war criminals were to be punished for the suffering they 
brought to the world. The policy of reparations and industrial dis- 
armament prescribed in the Potsdam Agreement was to be carried out. 
But the purpose of the occupation did not contemplate a prolonged 
foreign dictatorship of Germany’s peacetime economy or a prolonged 
foreign dictatorship of Germany’s internal political life. The Pots- 
dam Agreement expressly bound the occupying powers to start build- 
Ing a political democracy from the ground up. 

The Potsdam Agreement did not provide that there should never be 
a central German government; it merely provided that for the time 
being there should be no central German government. Certainly this 
only meant that no central government should be established until 
some sort of democracy was rooted in the soil of Germany and some 
sense of local responsibility developed. 

The Potsdam Agreement wisely provided that administration of 
the affairs of Germany should be directed toward decentralization of 
the political structure and the development of local responsibility. 

Is was not intended to prevent progress toward a central govern- 
ment with the powers necessary to deal with matters which would be 
dealt with on a nation-wide basis. But it was intended to prevent 
the establishment of a strong central government dominating the 
German people instead of being responsible to their democratic will. 
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It is the view of the American Government that the German people 
throughout Germany, under proper safeguards, should now be given 
the primary responsibility for the running of their own affairs. 

More than a year has passed since hostilities ceased. The millions 
of German people should not be forced to live in doubt as to their fate. 
It is the view of the American Government that the Allies should, 
without delay, make clear to the German people the essential terms 
of the peace settlement which they expect the German people to accept 
and observe. It is our view that the German people should now be 
permitted and helped to make the necessary preparations for setting 
up of a democratic German government which can accept and observe 
these terms. 

From now on the thoughtful people of the world will judge Allied 
action in Germany not by Allied promises but by Allied performances. 
The American Government has supported and will continue to support 
the necessary measures to de-Nazify and demilitarize Germany, but it 
does not believe that large armies of foreign soldiers or alien bureau- 
crats, however well motivated and disciplined, are in the long run the 
most reliable guardians of another country’s democracy. 

All that the Allied governments can and should do is to lay down 
the rules under which German democracy can govern itself. The 
Allied occupation forces should be limited to the number sufficient to 
see that those rules are obeyed. 

But of course the question for us will be: What force is needed to 
make certain that Germany does not rearm as it did after the first 
World War? Our proposal for a treaty * with the major powers to 
enforce for 25 or even 40 years the demilitarization plan finally agreed 
upon in the peace settlement would have made possible a smaller army 
of occupation. For enforcement we could rely more upon a force of 
trained inspectors and less upon infantry. 

For instance, if an automobile factory, in violation of the treaty, 
converted its machinery to the production of weapons of war, in- 
spectors would report it to the Allied Control Council. They would 
call upon the German Government to stop the production and punish 
the offender. If the German Government failed to comply then the 
Allied nations would take steps to enforce compliance by the German 
Government. Unfortunately our proposal for a treaty was not agreed 
to. 

Security forces will probably have to remain in Germany for a long 
ee I want no misunderstanding. We will not shirk our duty. 

e are not withdrawing. We are staying here. As long as there 1s 
an occupation army in Germany, American armed forces will be part 
of that occupation army. 

The United States favors the early establishment of a provisional 
German government for Germany. Progress has been made in the 
American zone in developing local and state self-government in Ger- 
many, and the American Government believes similar progress 1s pos- 
sible in all zones. 

It is the view of the American Government that the provisional 
government should not be handpicked by other governments. It 


1¥or Draft Treaty on the Disarmament and Demilitarization of Germany, April 29, 1946, 
see Department of State Bulletin, May 12, 1946, p. 815. 
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should be a German national council composed of the democratically 
responsible minister presidents or other chief officials of the several 
states or provinces which have been established in each of the four 
zones, 

Subject to the reserved authority of the Allied Control Council, the 
German National Council should be responsible for the proper func- 
tioning of the central administrative agencies. Those agencies should 
have adequate power to assure the administration of Germany as an 
economic unit, as was contemplated by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The German National Council should also be charged with the 
preparation of a draft of a federal constitution for Germany which, 
among other things, should insure the democratic character of the 
new Germany and the human rights and fundamental freedoms of all 
its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by the Allied Control Council, the 

roposed constitution should be submitted to an elected convention for 
al drafting and then submitted to the German people for ratifica- 
tion. 

While we shall insist that Germany observe the principles of peace, 
good-neighborliness, and humanity, we do not want Germany to 
become the satellite of any power or powers or to live under a dic- 
tatorship, foreign or domestic. The American people hope to see 
peaceful democratic Germans beconie and remain free and independ- 
ent. 

Austria has already been recognized as a free and independent 
country. Her temporary and forced union with Germany was not a 
happy event for either country, and the United States is convinced 
that it is in the interest of both countries and the peace of Europe 
that they should pursue their separate ways. 

At Potsdam specific areas which were part of Germany were pro- 
visionally assigned to the Soviet Union and to Poland, subject to 
the final decisions of the Peace Conference. At that time these areas 
were being held by the Soviet and Polish armies. We were told 
that Germans in large numbers were fleeing from these areas and that 
it would in fact, because of the feelings aroused by the war, be difficult 
to reorganize the economic life of these areas if they were not admin- 
istered as integral parts in the one case of the Soviet Union and in 
the other case of Poland. 

The heads of government agreed to support at the peace settlement 
the proposal of the Soviet Government concerning the ultimate trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of the city of K6nigsberg and the area ad- 
jacent to it. Unless the Soviet Government changes its views on the 
subject we will certainly stand by our agreement. 

With regard to Silesia and other eastern German areas, the assign- 
ment of this territory to Poland by Russia for administrative pur- 
poses had taken place before the Potsdam meeting. The heads of 
government agreed that, pending the final determination of Poland’s 
western frontier, Silesia and other eastern German areas should be 
under the administration of the Polish state and for such purposes 
should not be considered as a part of the Soviet zone of occupation 
In Germany. However, as the Protocol of the Potsdam Conference 
makes clear, the heads of government did not agree to support at the 
peace settlement the cession of this particular area. 
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The Soviets and the Poles suffered greatly at the hands of Hitler's 
invading armies. Asa result of the agreement at Yalta, Poland ceded 
to the Soviet Union territory east of the Curzon Line. Because of 
this, Poland asked for revision of her northern and western frontiers. 
The United States will support a revision of these frontiers in Poland’s 
favor. However, the extent of the area to be ceded to Poland must 
be determined when the final settlement is agreed upon. 

The United States does not feel that it can deny to France, which 
has been invaded three times by Germany in 70 years, its claim to the 
Saar territory, whose economy has long been closely linked with 
France. Of course, if the Saar territory is integrated with France 
she should readjust her reparation claims against Germany. 

Except as here indicated, the United States will not support any 
encroachment on territory which is indisputably German or an 
division of Germany which is not genuinely desired by the people 
concerned. So far as the United States is aware the people of the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to remain united with the rest of 
Germany. And the United States is not going to oppose their desire. 

While the people of the Ruhr were the last to succumb to Nazism, 
without the resources of the Ruhr Nazism could never have threatened 
the world. Never again must those resources be used for destructive 
purposes. ‘They must be used to rebuild a free, peaceful Germany and 
a free, peaceful Europe. 

The United States will favor such control over the whole of Ger- 
many, including the Ruhr and the Rhineland, as may be necessary for 
security purposes. It will help to enforce those controls. But it will 
not favor any controls that would subject the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
to political domination or manipulation of outside powers. 

The German people are now feeling the devastating effects of the 
war which Hitler and his minions brought upon the world. Other 
people felt those devastating effects long before they were brought 
home to the people of Germany. 

The German people must realize that it was Hitler and his minions 
who tortured and exterminated innocent men, women, and children 
and sought with German arms to dominate and degrade the world. 
It was the massed, angered forces of humanity which had to fight 
their way into Germany to give the world the hope of freedom and 
peace. 

The American people who fought for freedom have no desire to 
enslave the German people. The freedom Americans believe in and 
fought for is a freedom which must be shared with all willing to re- 
spect the freedom of others. 

The United States has returned to Germany practically all prisoners 
of war that were in the United States. We are taking prompt steps 
to return German prisoners of war in our custody in other parts of 
the world. 

The United States cannot relieve Germany from the hardships in- 
flicted upon her by the war her leaders started. But the United States 
has no desire to increase those hardships or to deny the German 

eople an opportunity to work their way out of those hardships so 

ong as they respect human freedom and follow the paths of peace. 

The American people want to return the government of Germany 
to the German people. The American people want to help the Ger- 
man people to win their way back to an honorable place among the 
free and peace-loving nations of the world. 
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Flight Rules by Allied Control Authority Air Directorate for 
Aircraft Flying in Air Corridors in Germany and Berlin Con- 
trol Zone, October 22, 19461 


SEecrTIon I 
GENERAL 


1. a. Object. To ensure the maximum safety in flight of all air- 
craft flying in corridors and in the Berlin Control Zone under all 


conditions. er 
b.' Definition. Definitions of terms used in this paper are con- 
tained in Section V. 


9. Air Corridors in Germany. The following air corridors have 
been established. 

FRANKFURT-BERLIN 

BuCKEBURG- BERLIN 

HameureG-Beruin 

Each of the above corridors is 20 English miles (32 kilometers) wide, 
1.0. 10 miles (16 kilometers) each side of the center line. It is probable 
that from time to time additional corridors may be established, and 
these rules apply equally to any such corridors. 

3. Berlin Control Zone (B.C.Z) 

a. The Berlin Control Zone is defined as the air space between 
ground level and 10,000 feet (3000 meters) within a radius of 20 
miles (32 kilometers) from the Allied Control Authority Build- 
ing re a is established the Berlin Air Safety Center 

.A.S.C.) 
b. The Berlin Control Zone is a zone of free flight for all air- 
craft entering the zone to land on the Berlin airfields or taking 
off to depart therefrom. 

c. It 1s desirable that, wherever possible, local flights (testing, 
training etc.) be executed above the national sectors. However, if 
necessary they may be executed above the remainder of the Con- 
ri Zone, subject to normal clearance by the Berlin Air Safety 

enter. 

d. Owing to close proximity of the various national airfields 
within the Berlin Control Zone, Airdrome Traffic Zones are intro- 
duced with rules of procedure for safety of Allied aircraft while 
flying within the Berlin Control Zone. 

1) “Airdrome Traffic Zone” is a designated zone to include 
the air space up to and including 2,650 feet (800 meters) and 
over the area having a radius of 2 miles from the center of the 
main traffic airfields in the Berlin Control Zone. 

2) No aircraft will enter an airdrome traffic zone except for 
the purpose of landing at that airfield. 

No Allied aircraft will approach an airfield, other than their 
own, closer than a radius of 2 miles, or at a height of less 
than 2,650 feet (800 meters) without having obtained prior 
permission from the Berlin Air Safety Center. 





8 aoe a Second Revise; text from Department of State press release, Sept 
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The above mentioned rules on airdrome traffic zones apply to 

the following airdromes of the Berlin Control Zone: 
AvLrersHor, Daxicow, ExustHat, Gatow, SCHOENEFELD, 
SCHOENEWALDE, TEmMPpELUoF, New French Airfield at 
FrouHNAv (when in operation). 

4. Berlin Air Safety Center (B.AS.C.). The Berlin Air Safety 
Center has been established in the Allied Control Authority Building 
with the object of ensuring safety of flight for all aircraft in the Berlin 
area. The safety Center regulates all flying in the Berlin Control 
Zone and also in the corridors extending from Berlin to the boundaries 
of adjacent control zones. The functions of the Berlin Air Safety 
Center are as follows: 

a. To maintain up-to-date information on the state of the 
weather over German territory and in other Control Zones. 

b. To regulate air traffic in the Berlin Control Zones (in condi- 
tions of bad visibility and at night) by fixing the time, course, 
and height of flight, and ensuring the vertical and horizontal 
separation of aircraft necessary to avoid collision. 

c. To inform crews of aircraft in or near the Berlin Control 
Zone of the weather conditions and the situation in the air, giving, 
if necessary, recommendations on courses to detour areas with bad 
meteorological conditions, or give routes in the limits of the Berlin 
Control Zone and other recommendations. 

d. To receive information from airfields located in the Berlin 
Control Zone on aircraft landings thereon. 

e. To coordinate search for aircraft on request by airfields in 
those cases where the aircraft is one or more hours overdue. 

f. To be constantly informed of the conditions of airfields, 
radio facilities, and navigational and other aids for flight security, 
situated in the Berlin Control Zone. 

¢. To inform airfields located within the Berlin Control Zone 
about proposed landings of aircraft on them and to receive con- 
firmation from those airfields about their readiness to accept 
arriving aircraft. 

h. To receive information from airfields, and also from aircraft 
in flight about proposed flights over the Berlin Control Zone 
and about landings on airfields within the Zone. 

1. To compile necessary operational and statistical reports. 

}. To obtain clearance for aircraft wishing to proceed to other 
recognized Control Zones. 

5. Control of aircraft traffic by the B.A.S.C. is normally exercised 
through the appropriate national airfields in the Berlin Control Zone. 


6. Aircraft Flying to and from Berlin Under Visual Flight Rules. 
(VFR) 

_ a. Arriving aircraft will contact the airfield of destination 
in the Berlin Control Zone at a distance of 75 miles (120 kil- 
ometers) from Berlin, giving their estimated time of arrival, al- 
titude and other Information as appears necessary. (The commu- 
nications contact 1s not mandatory but is desirable). The alr- 
field at which the aircraft arrives will inform the B.A.S.C. of 
such arrival. 
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b. Departing Aircraft. The airfield clearmg departing air- 
craft in Berlin Control Zone will inform the B.A.S8.C. of each 
departure. 

c. Aircraft without two-way radio or whose radio has failed 
are free to fly into or out of the Berlin Control Zone in accord- 
ance with Visual Flight Rules (Section III). 

d. When aircraft are departing to another Control Zone, the 
airfield of departure will obtain clearance through B.A.S.C. in 
case Instrument Flight Rules are in force at the airfield of desti- 
nation. Should this be the case, the B.A.S.C. will obtain clear- 
ance from the Control Zones at destination. 


7. Aircraft Flying to and from the Berlin Control Zone Under 
Instrument Flight Rules (LFF) 


a. Aircraft flying into and out of the Berlin Control Zone will 
operate under Instrument Flight Rules (IFR). (Section IV), 
when the visibility is less than 8 miles (5 kilometers) or the ceil- 
ing is less than 1000 feet (300 meters). 

. Incoming aircraft will be required to contact by radio the 
airfield of destination when not less than 75 miles (120 kilo- 
ometers) from the Berlin Control Zone. Airfield of destination 
will inform B.A.S.C. accordingly, which will issue an air traflic 
clearance and such other information and instructions as appear 
necessary for safety. 

c. All landings, under instrument flight conditions, will be con- 
trolled by the airfield of destination, which will have previously 
obtained all necessary instruction and information from B.A.S.C. 

d. Departing aircraft must be cleared through B.A.S.C. which 
will approve the flight plan as filed or indicate such changes as 
may be necessary to ensure adequate separation. 

_8. Aircraft Crossing Corridors. Aircraft will call whenever pos- 
sible, the appropriate communications station, and obtain clearance 
prior to crossing a corridor. When aircraft are unable to receive 
clearance to cross corridors, they will cross at a magnetic heading of 
90 degrees to that corridor and at an altitude appropriate to the quad- 
rant in which the heading lies. (See para. 26). 


Srcrion II 
GENERAL FLIGHT RULES 


9. Aircraft shall be flown at all times in compliance with the rules 
contained in this Section and in addition shall comply with either 
the Visual Flight Rules or the Instrument Flight Rules. 

10. Preflight Action. Prior to commencing a flight, the person in 
command of an aircraft shall familiarize himself with information 
necessary for the proper operation of the aircraft enroute and on the 
airfields which may be used. 

11. Airspace festrictions. Aircraft shall not be flown over areas, 
particulars of which have been duly published and where flight is 
restricted by a state, except in accordance with the terms of such per- 
mission asmay be granted by the appropriate authority. 
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12. Reckless Flying. An aircraft shall not be operated in a negli- 
gent manner or in a reckless manner so as to endanger life or property 
of others. } 

13. Landing and Take-off Rules. The person in command of an 
aircraft operated on or in the vicinity of an airfield shall comply with 
the following rules: 

a. Observe other airfield traffic for the purpose of avoiding 
collision. 

b. Conform to or avoid the pattern of traffic formed by other 
aircraft in operation. 

c. Make all turns to the left, when approaching for a landing 
and after taking off, unless otherwise prescribed by the appropri- 
ate authority or instructed by airfield control. 

d. If airfield control is in operation. 

(1) Maintain a continuous watch on the appropriate radio 
channel, or if this is not possible, keep a watch for such in- 
structions as may be issued by visual means. 

(2) Obtain, either by radio or visual signal, such authori- 
zation for his movements as may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of airfield traffic. 

e. If airfield control is not in operation, landing and taking 
off shall, insofar as practicable, be into the wind. 

14. Air Traffic Control Instructions. The person in command of 
an aircraft operated in areas where air traffic control is exercised shall 
comply with Air Traffic control instructions received. 


15. Right-of-Way Rules. 


a. General 

(1) An aircraft shall not be operated in such a proximity 
to other aircraft as to create a collision hazard. Flight in 
formation is prohibited. An aircraft which is obliged by the 
following rules to keep out of the way of another shall avoid 
passing over or under the other, or crossing ahead of it, 
unless passing well clear of it. 

(2) The aircraft which has the right-of-way shall normally 
maintain its course and speed; nevertheless, nothing in these 
rules shall absolve the person in command of an aircraft from 
taking such action as will best aid to avert collision. 

(3) Proximity. Aircraft shall be flown at least 500 feet 
(150 meters) apart except by pre-arrangement of the pilot in 
command of the aircraft. 

(4) Aircraft flying in the corridors must fly straight, at a 
height in accordance with Flight Rules, and not perform 
acrobatics. 

b. Converging. 
(1) An aircraft shall give way to another aircraft if a class 
different from its own in the following order: 
(a) mechanically-driven aircraft; 
(b) airships; 
(c) gliders; 
(d) balloons. 


BO 
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(2) When two aircraft of the same class are at approxl- 
mately the same altitude, the aircraft which has the other on 
its right shall give way, nevertheless, mechanically-driven 
aircraft shall give way to aircraft which are seen to be towing 
another aircraft. 

c. Approaching Head-on. When two aircraft are approaching 
head-on, or approximately so and there is danger of collision, each 
shall alter its course to the right, as soon as visible to each other, 
and at a distance not less than 1,500 feet (500 meters). 

d. Overtaking. An aircraft which is being overtaken has the 
right-of-way, and the overtaking aircraft, whether climbing, 
descending or in horizontal flight, shall keep out of the way of 
the other aircraft by altering its course to the right, and no sub- 
sequent change in the relative positions of the two aircraft shall 
absolve the overtaking aircraft from this obligation until it is 
entirely past and clear. This alteration of course should be made 
when the overtaking aircraft is not less than one mile (1,500 
meters) from the overtaking aircraft. 

Nore: An overtaking aircraft is an aircraft which approaches 
another from the rear on a line forming an angle of less than 70 de- 
grees with the plane of symmetry of the latter, i.e., is in such a posi- 
tion with reference to the other aircraft that at night it should be un- 
able to see either of that aircraft’s forward lights. 

8. ee 

_(1) Aircraft, while landing or maneuvering in prepara- 
tion to land, have the right-of-way over other aircraft in flight 
or on the ground or water. 

(2) In the case of two or more mechanically-driven air- 
craft approaching an airfield for the purpose of landing, the 
aircraft at the lower altitude has the right-of-way, but it shall 
not take advantage of this rule to cut in in front of another 
which is descending in a straight line for the purpose of land- 
ing, or to overtake that aircraft. 

{. Taking off. An aircraft about to take off shall not attempt 
to do so until there is no apparent risk of collision with another 
aircraft. 

g. Emergency Landing. An aircraft which is aware that an- 
other is compelled to land shall give way to that aircraft. 

16. Minimum Safe Altitudes—Except when necessary for taking 
off and landing in an emergency or when otherwise ordered, aircraft 
shall be flown; 

a. When over the congested areas of cities, towns, settlements, 
or open air assemblies of persons, at altitudes sufficient to permit 
emergency landings outside such areas and in no cases less than 
1,000 feet (300 meters) above such areas. 

b. When elsewhere than as specified in paragraph a, at an 

: altitude of not less than 500 feet (150 meters). 
ao - owing Objects. ‘The person in command of an aircraft. shall 
pone ne to be towed by such an aircraft, except in ac- 

g ce with requirements prescribed by the appropriate authority. 

ae eee Objects. The person in command of an aircraft shall 
iekeee ns to be dropped from the aircraft in flight which 
veate hazard to person or property on the ground or water. 
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19. Parachute Descents. Parachute descents, other than necessary 
emergency descents, shall not be made unless authorized by the ap- 
propriate authority. 

20. Acrobatic Flight. No aircraft shall be acrobatically flown so 
as to endanger air traffic; furthermore, the performance of acrobatics 
over certain areas may be subject. to the consent of the appropriate 
authority. 


91. Additional Rules for Night O perations. 

a. Lights. 

(1) Aircraft in Operation—By night all aircraft being 
operated shall display hghts. 

(2) Aircraft Not in Operation—By night all airfields used 
or available for night flying, all aircraft parked or moving 
on the Movement Area or in dangerous proximity thereto, 
shall be clearly illuminated or lighted or the area which they 
occupy marked with obstruction lights. 

b. Flights within Control Areas or Control Zones. All air- 
craft being operated at night within control areas or control zones 
shall be flown in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules or 
as otherwise authorized by B.A.S.C. or other Air Traffic Center. 

292. Authority of Person in Command of an Aircraft. The person 
in command of an aircraft shall be directly responsible for its opera- 
tion and shall have final authority as to disposition of the aircraft 
while he is in command, which shall include the maintaining of dis- 
cipline of all persons on board. 

23. Notification of Arrival. A person in command of an aircraft 
making a flight for which a Flight Plan has been filed shall be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that an arrival message is submitted imme- 
diately upon landing for transmission to the appropriate agency. 


Secrion III 


VISUAL FLIGHT RULES (VFR) 


24. Within Control Zones. An aircraft operated within a Control 
Zone shall be flown at least 2,000 feet (600 meters) horizontally and 
500 feet (150 meters) vertically from all clouds, and with a flight 
visibility of at least 3 statute miles (5 kilometers), unless 

a. Otherwise authorized by B.A.S.C. or other Air Traftic Center 
or 
b. Flown in accordance with Instrument Flight Rules. 


ge Within Corridors and Control Areas but outside of Control 
ones. 

a. At or above 700 feet (200 meters) above the ground or wa- 
ter—Aircraft shall be flown in accordance with the rules applica- 
ble to flight within control zones. 

b. Below 700 feet (200 meters) above the ground or water, 
Aircraft shall be flown out of clouds and within sight of the 
ground or water, 

26. Quadrantal Height Separation. Unless otherwise ordered air- 
craft flying in the Berlin Control Zone or in the corridors leading to 
it will fly according to Quadrantal Height separations as set out be- 
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low, although this will not be mandatory except under Instrument 
Flight conditions. In order to avoid confusion the quadrantal heights 
applicable to each corridor are set out in para. 40. 


Magnetic Heading Cruising Altitude (feet above sea level) 
From 0° up to but not including 90° Odd thousands of feet (1000 and 3000 
etc. ) 


From 90° up to but not including 180° Odd thousands of feet plus 500 feet. 
(1500, 3500 etc.) 


From 180° up to but not including 270° Even thousands of feet (2000, 4000 etc.) 


From 270° up to but not including 360° Even thousands of feet plus 500 ft. 
(2500, 4500 etc.) 


Srecrion IV 


INSTRUMENT FLIGHT RULES (IFR) 


27. Aircraft within corridors or within the Berlin Control Zone 
shall be flown in accordance with the rules contained in this section 
except as provided in the Visual Flight Rules. 

28. Pilot Qualification. The person in command of an aircraft shall 
be qualified for flight under Instrument Flight Rules. ; 

29. Aircraft Equipment. Aircraft shall be equipped for IFR Flight 
to include: 

a. Suitable flight instruments. 
_b. Radio Equipment so as to maintain two-way communica- 
tion with B.A.S.C. or other Air Traffic Centers. 
c. Radio navigation equipment appropriate to the route to 
be flown. 

30. Altimeter. At least one sensitive altimeter in each aircraft will 
be set to current pressure at mean sea level of the area in which the 
aircraft is flying. 

31. Fuel Requirements. No aircraft shall take off without fuel and 
oil sufficient, considering the wind and other weather conditions fore- 
cast for the flight at least: 

_ a. To complete such flight to the point of first intended land- 
ing, and thereafter. 

b. To fly to and land at the alternate airfield designated in the 
flight plan, and thereafter. 

c. To fly, at normal cruising consumption, for a period of at 
least 45 minutes. 

_ 82. Weather Minima. Landing and take-off minima at their sta- 
tions will be established by each agency operating aircraft in Europe. 

38. Alternate Airfield. No take-off of aircraft will be made unless: 

_ 4. The Alternate Airfield named in the flight plan has a land- 
ing area suitable for the aircraft to be used, and 

. Weather reports and forecasts indicate that the weather 
conditions at the alternate airport will remain at or above the 
minima specified by the operating agency until the arrival of 
the aircraft thereat. 

34. Over-the-top Flight. Such flight shall be governed by Instru- 
ment Flight Rules whenever the altitude of the aircraft and the 


gnt path cannot be controlled at all times by visual reference to 
the ground or water. 
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35. Preflight Action. Prior to commencing a flight, the. m in 
command of an aircraft shall make a careful study of available cur- 
rent weather reports and forecasts and shall determine that the flight 
can be made with safety, taking into consideration fuel requirements 
and alternate course of action in the event that flight cannot be com- 
pleted as planned. 

36. Flight Plan. Prior to take-off from any point within or prior 
to entering a Control Area or Control Zone, a Flight Plan shall be 
filed with the appropriate Air Traffic Center (B.A.S.C.). Such 
Flight Plan shall contain the following information unless otherwise 
authorized by B.A.S.C. or Air Traffic Center. 

a. The aircraft identification and radio call sign ; 

b. The type of aircraft involved; 

c. The name of the person in command of the aircraft ; 

d. The point of departure; 

e. Sas cruising altitude, or altitude, and the route to be fol- 
lowed; 

f. The point of first intended landing; 

g. The proposed true air speed at cruising altitude. 

‘ h. ne and receiving frequency or frequencies to 
e used ; 

i. The proposed time of departure, or entry in Control Area or 
Control Zone; 

j. The estimated elapsed time until arrival over the point of 
first intended landing; 

k. The alternate airfield ; 

1. The amount of fuel on board expressed in hours; 

m. Any other pertinent information which the person in com- 
mand of the aircraft, or the Air Traffic Center, deems necessary 
for control purposes. 

37. Air Trafic Clearance. Prior to operating an Aircraft in 8 
Control Area or a Control Zone, a traffic clearance based on the flight 
plan shall be obtained from the appropriate Air Traffic Center. Aur- 
craft shall be flown in accordance with an air traffic clearance and, 
where applicable, shall follow the published instrument approach 
procedure for the airfields to be used. No deviations shall be made 
from the requirements of an air traffic clearance unless an emergency 
situation arises which necessitates immediate action, in which case 
as soon as possible after such emergency authority is exercised, the 
person in command of the aircraft shall inform the appropriate Alr 
Traffic Center of the deviation and, if necessary obtain an amend 
clearance. 

38. Communication Contacts. When the flight is made within 
Control Areas or Control Zones, the person in command of an airerat 
shall be responsible for ensuring that a continuous listening watch 1s 
maintained on the appropriate radio frequency and that the time 
and altitude of passing each designated point, together with any other 
required information, are reported by radio as soon as possible to the 
appropriate Air Traffic Center. 

39. Communication Failure. In the event of inability to maintain 
two-way radio communication as required by Paragraph 38 above, the 
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person in command of an aircraft shall observe one of the following 
procedures in the order listed: 

a. Proceed according to current air traffic clearance, or, 1f not 
received, according to Flight Plan, and commence descent at 
destination at approach time last authorized, or, if not received, 
at the estimated time of arrival specified in Flight Plan; 

b. Proceed in weather conditions equal to or better than those 
specified in the Visual Flight Rules; 

c. Land as soon as practicable. 

40. Corridor Cruising Altitudes. 

a. Except when necessary for taking off or landing, aircraft 
operating a Corridor shall be flown at not less than 1000 feet 
(300 meters) above the surface. 

b. Aircraft operating in the corridors shall fly at the cruising 
altitudes indicated below : 


From To Cruising 
Berlin. .......-.__ Frankfurt.....| Even thousands feet - ------- (Even multiples of 300 m) 

Urb. cus5. Berlin___-....| Odd thousands feet . -.-.-..-.- (Odd multiples of 300 m) 
Berlin............| Buckeburg....| Even thousands -++500 feet...| (Even multiples of 300 m+150 m) 
Buckeburg_-_.....| Berlin......... Odd thousands +500 feet....| (Odd multiples of 300 m+150 m) 
Berlin. ....-..-... Hamburg. .---- Even thousands +500 feet_..| (Even multiples of 300 m-+150 m) 


Hamburg......... Berlin......... Odd thousands -+-500 feet....| (Odd multiples of 300 m+150 m) 


[Section V: Definitions] 


41, Acrobatic Flight. Maneuvers intentionally performed by an 
aircraft involving an abrupt change im its attitude, an abnormal at- 
titude, or an abnormal peed: 

Tea ee Trafic. Aircraft operating on and in the vicinity of an 
airfield. 


_ 48. Airfield. -A defined area on land or water including any build- 
ings or installations, normally used for the take-off and lending 
(alighting) of aircraft. 

44. Airfield Control. <A service established to provide air traffic 
control for airfields. 

45. Air Traffic. Aircraft operation anywhere in the airspace and 
on the Movement area of an airfield. 

46. Air Traffic Clearance. Authorization by Air Traffic Control 
for an aircraft to proceed under specified conditions. 

41. Air Traffic Center. An agency established to promote the safe, 
orderly and expeditious flow of air traffic. 

48. Air Trafic Control Area. (See Corridor) 

49. Air Trafic Control Zone. (See Control Zone) 

50. Air Traffic Controller. A person responsible for the control of 
uur traffic while on duty at an Air Traffic Center (Air Safety Center). 

51. Alternate Airfield. An airfield specified in the Flight Plan to 
which a flight may proceed when a landing at the intended destina- 
tion becomes inadvisable. 

52. Approach Time. The time at which an aircraft is expected to 
commence its approach procedure preparatory to landing. 


93. Airway Communications Station. A radio. tel 
t or other 
communications station. Pree 
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54. Cloud Ceiling. Cloud ceiling is the distance in feet from 
ground level to the base of the clouds. __ 

55. Control Tower. <A facility established at an airfield to provide 
Airfield Control Service. 

56. Control Area. An airspace of defined dimensions designated 
by the appropriate authorities to embrace corridor control zones, or 
similar areas. 

57. Control Zone. An airspace of defined dimensions designated 
by the appropriate authorities to include one or more aerodromes and 
within which rules additional to those governing flight in control areas 
apply for the protection of air traffic against collision. 

58. Cruising Altitude. A constant altimeter indication main- 
tained during a flight or portion thereof. 

59. Flight Plan. Specified information relative to the intended 
navigation of an aircraft. 

60. Flight Visibility. The pilot’s average range of vision, except 
for landing and taking off at a location where there is an accredited 
observer, in which case the visibility shall be that reported by such 
observer. 

61. JFR. The symbol used internationally to designate the term 
“Instrument Flight Rules.” 

62. JFR Flight. The flight of an aircraft conducted in accordance 
with Instrument Flight Rules under conditions of visibilities or cloud 
ceilings lower than the minima prescribed in Rules of the Air for 
Visual Flight. 

63. Movement Area. The part of an airfield reserved for the tak- 
ing off, landing and maneuvering of aircraft. (Landing, Take off, and 
Taxiing Area). 

64. Night. The hours of darkness between sunset and sunrise or 
such other period between sunset and sunrise as may be prescribed by 
the appropriate authority. | 

65. Reporting Point. A geographical location, in relation to which 
the position of an aircraft is to be reported. 

66. Visual Flight. The flight of an aircraft in which the attitude 
and its flight path can at all times be controlled by means of visual 
reference to the earth’s surface. 

67. VFR. The symbol used internationally to designate the term 
“Visual Flight Rules.” 

68. VFR Flight. The flight of an aircraft conducted in accordance 
with Visual Flight Rules under conditions of visibilities or cloud 
ceilings at or above the minima prescribed in Rules of the Air for 
Visual Flight. 

69. Traffic Clearance. An approval of a flight or portion thereof 
by an Air Traflic Center of Control Tower with regard only to preven- 
tion of collision between aircraft whose movements are known. 

70. Visebelity. The greatest mean distance measured horizontally 
at pe conspicuous objects can be seen and indentified with the nor- 
mal eye. 
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Soviet Report on the History of the Question “Flights of Allied 
Aircraft Over German Territory”, February 5, 19473 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
COMBINED SERVICES DIRECTORATE 


Soviet REportT 


on the history of the question “Flights of Allied Aircraft over Ger- 
man territory” which has been discussed in the Agencies of the Allied 
Control Council in Germany. 

Section IV, Economic Problems, Part 8, paragraph (d). 


To the Economic Directorate: 


1. Up to the present time questions relating to “Freedom of Flight 
over Germany” and unrestricted flying by aircraft of Allied and 
friendly nations over German territory have been repeatedly discussed 
by the agencies of the Allied Control Council. 

9. A decision was taken after quadripartite agreement had been 
reached, to allot three air corridors: 


Breriin-HAMBURG 
BrERLIN-BUCKEBURG 
BERLIN-FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN 


for unrestricted flights by Allied aircraft over the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation in Germany. All flights by aircraft of Allied and friendly 
nations from Berlin in other directions over the Soviet Zone of Occu- 

ation in Germany have been made after individual clearances have 
been agreed by the Soviet Military Administration, and no complaints 
im respect of these flights have been made by the Allied and friendly 
Governments. 

3. As a result of an agreed decision a quadripartite directing body, 
“The Berlin Air Safety Center” was set up to direct and organize the 
safety of flight over German territory, and the necessary rules and 
Instructions for regulating flights were drawn up. (See Papers— 
DATE rae ts DATR/M(45)13, Item 11(a), DAIR/P(46) 1382 
Plas : — 10 Revised, DAIR/P (45) 71 Second Revise, and DAIR/ 


The Soviet Delegation Considers: 


(a) that the above-mentioned agreed decisions fully meet the 
aviation requirements of the Allied Occupying Authorities at 
this stage of the occupational regime in Germany. 

_(b) that the proposals of the U.S., British and French Delega- 

tions on “Freedom of Flight over Germany” and “The Setting 
up of Special Agencies” a quadripartite basis for the establish- 
ment and direction of the civil aviation of other nations in Ger- 
many 1s nexpedient. and premature at this stage of the occupa- 
tional regime in Germany. 

The future development of “Civil Aviation by other Nations in 
Germany,” and “Special Agencies for the Direction of this Avia- 


cae 





1 Translation of A : 
release 603, Sept. 1, 1b6L post.” DOES ASME EDR A> text trom Department ofS tate Dress 
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tion,” and the adoption of new legislation therefor, can only be 
possible after a joint decision has been reached by the Allied Govy- 
ernments and special instructions on this matter have been-given 
to the Allied Control Council in Germany. 


Report by Secretary of State Marshall on the Fourth Session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, April 28, 1947} 


Tonight I hope to make clearly understandable the fundamental 
nature of the issues discussed at the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. 

This Conference dealt with the very heart of the peace for which 
we are struggling. It dealt with the vital center of Europe—Ger- 
many and Austria—an area of large and skilled population, of great 
resources and industrial plants, an area which has twice in recent 
times brought the world to the brink of disaster. In the Moscow 
negotiations all the disagreements which were so evident during the 
conferences regarding the Italian and Balkan treaties came into sharp 
focus and remained in effect unsolved. 

Problems which bear directly on the future of our civilization can- 
not be disposed of by general talk or vague formulae—by what Lin- 
coln called “pernicious abstractions”. They require concrete solutions 
for definite and extremely complicated questions—questions which 
have to do with boundaries, with power to prevent military aggres- 
sion, with people who have bitter memories, with the production and 
control of things which are essential to the lives of millions of people. 
You have been kept well informed by the press and radio of the daily 
activities of the Council, and much of what I have to say may seem 
repetitious. But the extremely complicated nature of the three major 
issues we considered makes it appear desirable for me to report in 
some cdletail the problems as I saw them in my meetings at the Confer- 
ence table. 

There was a reasonable possibility, we had hoped a probability, of 
completing in Moscow a peace treaty for Austria and a four-power 
pact to bind together our four governments to guarantee the demili- 
tarization of Germany. As for the German peace treaty and related 
but more current German problems, we had hoped to reach agreement 
on a directive for the guidance of our deputies in their work prepara- 
tory to the next conference. 

In a statement such as this, it is not practicable to discuss the numer- 
ous issues which continued in disagreement at the Conference. It will 
sufice, I think, to call attention to the fundamental problems whose 
solution would probably lead to the quick adjustment of many other 
differences. 


Coal 


It is important to an understanding of the Conference that the 
complex character of the problems should be understood, together 
with their immediate effect on the people of Europe in the coming 
months. To cite a single example, more coal is most urgently needed 


1 Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, p. 57. The Fourth Session of the 
Council was held at Moscow from March 10 to April 24, 1947. 
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throughout Europe for factories, for utilities, for railroads, and for 
the people in their homes. More coal for Allied countries cannot be 
mined and delivered until the damaged mines, mine machinery, rail- 
road communications and like facilities are rehabilitated. This reha- 
bilitation, however, depends on more steel, and more steel depends in 
turn on more coal for steel making. Therefore, and this is the point 
to be kept in mind, while the necessary rehabilitation is in progress, 
less coal would be available in the immediate future for the neighbor- 
ing Allied states. 

ut less coal means less employment for labor and a consequent 
delay in the production of goods for export to bring money for the 
purchase of food and necessities. Therefore, the delay necessary to 
permit rehabilitation of the mines so vitally affects France that the 
settlement of this matter has become for her a critical issue. All 
neighboring states and Great Britain and the Soviet Union are di- 
rectly affected in various ways since coal is required for German 
production of goods for export sufficient to enable her to buy the 
necessary imports of foods, et cetera, for much of which the United 
States is now providing the funds. 

Moreover, in the background of this coal issue, which is directly 
related to steel production, is the important consideration of the 
buildup of heavy industry in Germany, which could later again be- 
come a, threat to the peace of the world. I cite this single example to 
illustrate the complications which are involved in these negotiations. 


Germany 


The Allied Control Council in Berlin presented a detailed report 
of the many problems concerned with the political, military, eco- 
nomic, and financial situation under the present military government 
of Germany. In connection with these matters, the Ministers con- 
sidered the form and scope of the provisional political organization 
for Germany and the procedure to be followed in the preparation of 
the German peace treaty. 

The German negotiations involved not only the security of Ku- 
rope and the world but the prosperity of all of Europe. While our 
mission was to consider the terms of a treaty to operate over a long 
term of years, we were faced with immediate issues which vitally con- 
cerned the impoverished and suffering people of Europe who are cry- 
ing for help, for coal, for food, and for most of the necessities of life, 
and the majority of whom are bitterly disposed towards the Germany 
that brought about this disastrous situation. The issues also vitally 
concern the people of Britain and the United States who cannot con- 
tinue to pour out hundreds of millions of dollars for Germany be- 
cause current measures were not being taken to terminate expedi- 
tiously the necessity for such appropriations. 

The critical and fundamental (ierman problems to which I shall 
confine myself are: (a) the limits to the powers of the central gov- 
ernment; (0) the character of the economic system and its relation to 
all of Europe; (c) the character and extent of reparations; (d) the 
boundaries for the German state; and (e) the manner in which all 
Allied states at war with Germany are represented in the drafting 
and confirmation of the treaty. 
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All the members of the Council of Foreign Ministers are in ap- 


parent agreement as to the establishment of a German state on a self- 


supporting, democratic basis, with limitations imposed to prevent the 
reestablishment of military power. | 


Central Government 


This issue of the degree of centralization of the future German state 
is of greatest importance. [xcessive concentration of power is pecu- 
liarly dangerous in a country lke Germany which has no strong 
traditions regarding the rights of the individual and the rights of the 
community to control the exercise of governmental power. The 
Soviet Union appears to favor a strong central government. The 
United States and United Kingdom are opposed to such a govern- 
ment, because they think it could be too readily converted to the 
domination of a regime similar to the Nazis. They favor a central 
government of carefully limited powers, all other powers being re- 
served to the states, or Lander as they are called in Germany. The 
French are willing to agree only to very limited responsibilities for the 
central government. They fear a repetition of the seizure of power 
over the whole of Germany carried out by the Hitler regime in 1933. 

Under ordinary circumstances there are always strong and differing 
points of view regarding the character of a governmental reorganiza- 
tion. In this case there are great and justifiable fears regarding the 
resurrection of German military power, and concern over expressed 
or concealed desires for quite other reasons. 


German L’conomy 


Regarding the character of the German economic system and its 
relation to all of Europe, the disagreements are even more serious and 
difficult of adjustment. Germany economy at the present time is 
_ crippled by the fact that there is no unity of action, and the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany to the point where she is self-supporting demands 
immediate decision. 

There is a declared agreement in the desire for economic unity in 
Germany, but when it comes to the actual terms to regulate such 
unity there are wide and critical differences. One of the most serious 
difficulties encountered in the effort to secure economic unity has been 
the fact that the Soviet-occupied zone has operated practically with- 
out regard to the other zones and has made few if any reports of what 
has been occurring in that zone. There has been little or no disposi- 
tion to proceed on a basis of reciprocity, and there has been a refusal 
to disclose the availability of foodstuffs and the degree or character 
of reparations taken out of this zone. 

This unwillingness of the Soviet authorities to cooperate in estab- 
lishing a balanced economy for Germany as agreed upon at Potsdam 
has been the most serious check on the development of a self-supporting 
Germany and a Germany capable of providing coal and other neces- 
sities for the neighboring states who have always been dependent on 
Germany for these items. After long and futile efforts to secure a 
working accord in this matter, the British and American zones were 
combined for the improvement of the economic situation, meaning 
the free movement of excess supplies or produce available in one zone 
to another where there is a shortage. Our continuing invitation to 
the French and Soviets to join in the arrangement still exists. This 
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merger is bitterly attacked by the Soviet authorities as a breach of 
the Potsdam Agreement and as a first step toward the dismemberment 
of Germany, ignoring the plain fact that their refusal to carry out 
that agreement was the sole cause of the merger. It is difficult to 
regard their attacks as anything but propaganda designed to divert 
attention from the Soviet failure to implement the economic unity 
agreed at Potsdam. Certainly some progress towards economic unity 
in Germany is better than none. 

The character of the control over the Ruhr industrial center, the 
greatest concentration of coal and of heavy industries in Europe, con- 
tinues a matter of debate. It cannot be decided merely for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement. Vitally important considerations and 
future consequences are involved. 


Reparations 


The question of reparations is of critical importance as it affects 
almost every other question under discussion. This issue naturally 
makes a tremendous appeal to the people of the Allied states who 
suffered the terrors of German military occupation and the destruc- 
tion of their cities and villages. 

The results of the Versailles Treaty of 1919 regarding payment 
of reparations on a basis of dollars, and the difficulties encountered 
by the Reparations Commission appointed after Yalta in agreeing 
upon the dollar evaluation of reparations in kind convinced President 
Truman and his advisers considering the question at Potsdam that 
some other basis for determining reparations should be adopted if 
endless friction and bitterness were to be avoided in future years. 
They succeeded in getting agreement to the principle of reparations 
to be rendered out of capital assets—that is, the transfer of German 
plants, machinery, et cetera, to the Allied powers concerned. 

It developed at the Moscow Conference that the Soviet officials flatly 
disagreed with President Truman’s and Mr. Byrnes’ understanding 
of the written terms of this agreement. The British have much the 
same view of this matter as the United States. 

We believe that no reparations from current production were con- 
templated by the Potsdam Agreement. The Soviets strongly oppose 
this view. They hold that the previous discussions and agreements 
at Yalta authorize the taking of billions of dollars in reparations 
out of current production. This would mean that a substantial por- 
tion of the daily production of German factories would be levied on 
for reparation payments, which in turn would mean that the recovery 
of Germany sufficiently to be self-supporting would be long delayed. 
It would also mean that the plan and the hope of our Government, 
that Germany’s economic recovery by the end of three years would 
permit the termination of American appropriations for the support of 
the German inhabitants of our zone, could not be realized. 

The issue is one of great complications, for which agreement must 

e found in order to administer Germany as an economic whole as the 
four powers claim that they wish to do. 

here is, however, general agreement among the Allies that the 
matter of the factories and equipment to be removed from Germany 
as reparations should be reexamined. They recognize the fact that a 
too drastic reduction in Germany's industrial set-up will not only 
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make it difficult for Germany to become self-supporting but will re- 
tard the economic recovery of Europe. The United States has indi- 
cated that it would be willing to study the possibility of a limited 
amount of reparations from current production to compensate for 
plants, previously scheduled to be removed as reparations to various 
Allied countries, which it now appears should be left m Germany; 
it being understood that deliveries from current production are not 
to increase the financial burden of the occupying powers or to retard 
the repayment to them of the advances they have made to keep the 
German economy from collapsing. The Soviet Government has made 
no response to this suggestion. 


Boundaries 


The issue regarding boundaries to be established for Germany pre- 
sents a serious disagreement and another example of complete di 
agreement as to the meaning of the pronouncement on this subject 
by the heads of the three powers. In the rapid advance of the Soviet 
armies in the final phase of the war millions of Germans in eastern 
Germany fled to the west of the Oder River. The Soviet armies 
prior to Potsdam, had placed Poles in charge of this area largely 
evacuated by the German population. That was the situation that 
confronted President Truman at Potsdam. Under the existing cir- 
cumstances, the President accepted the situation for the time being 
with the agreed three-power statement, “The three heads of govern- 
ment reaffirm their opinion that the final delimitation of the western 
frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister now states that a final agreement on the 
frontier between Germany and Poland was reached at Potsdam, and 
the expression I have just quoted merely referred to the formal con- 
firmation of the already agreed upon frontier at the peace settlement, 
thus leaving only technical delimitation to be considered. _ 

The United States Government recognized the commitment made at 
Yalta to give fair compensation to Poland in the west for the territory 
east of the Curzon Line incorporated into the Soviet Union. But the 
perpetuation of the present temporary line between Germany and 
Poland would deprive Germany of territory which before the war 
provided more than a fifth of the foodstuffs on which the German pop- 
ulation depended. It isclear that in any event Germany will be obliged 
to support, within much restricted boundaries, not only her pre- 
war population but a considerable number of Germans from eastern 
Europe. To a certain extent this situation is unavoidable, but we 
must not agree to its aggravation. We do not want Poland to be left 
with less resources than she had before the war. She is entitled to 
more, but it will not help Poland to give her frontiers which will prob- 
ably create difficulties for her in the future. Wherever the frontiers 
are drawn, they should not constitute barriers to trade and commerce 
upon which the well-being of Europe is dependent. We must look 
toward a future where a democratic Poland and a democratic Germany 
will be good neighbors. : 

Peace Treaty Procedure 
There is disagreement regarding the manner in which the Alhed 


powers at war with Germany are to participate in the drafting and 
confirmation of the German peace treaty. There are 51 states 1n- 
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volved. Of these, in addition to the four principal Allied powers, 
18 were directly engaged in the fighting, some ae course to a much 
greater extent than others. It is the position of the United States 
that all Allied states at war with Germany should be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate to some degree in the drafting and in the making 
of the peace treaty, but we recognize that there would be very practical 
difficulties if not impossibilities in attempting to draft a treaty with 
51 nations participating equally at all stages. Therefore, the United 
States Government has endeavored to secure agreement on a method 
which involves two different procedures, depending on whether or not 
the state concerned actually participated in the fighting. But all 
would have an opportunity to present their views, and rebut other 
views, and all would sit in the peace conference to adopt a treaty. 

It is difficult to get the agreement of the countries that have suffered 
the horrors of German occupation and were involved in heavy losses 
in hard fighting to accept participation in the determination of the 
treaty terms by countries who suffered no losses in men or material and 
were remote from the fighting. The United States, however, regards 
it as imperative that all the states who were at war with Germany 
should have some voice in the settlement imposed on Germany. 


Four Power Pact 


The proposal for the Four Power Pact was advanced by the United 
States Government a year ago. It was our hope that the prompt 
acceptance of this simple pact ensuring in advance of the detailed 
German peace settlement that the United States would actively co- 
operate to prevent the rearmament of Germany would eliminate fears 
as to the future and would facilitate the making of a peace suitable 
to Europe’s present and future needs. It was our hope that such a 
commitment by the United States would relieve the fear of the other 
European powers that the United States would repeat its actions 
following the first World War, insisting on various terms for the 
peace settlement and then withdrawing from a position of any re- 
sponsibility for their enforcement. It was thought that the compact 
of the four powers to guarantee the continued demilitarization of Ger- 
many would reassure the world that we were in complete accord in 
our intention to secure the peace of Europe. 

However, the Soviet Government met our proposition with a series 
of amendments which would have completely changed the character 
of the pact, making it in effect a complicated peace treaty, and includ- 
ing in the amendments most of the points regarding the German prob- 
lem concerning which there was, as I have pointed out, serious dis- 
agreement. I was forced to the conclusion by this procedure that the 
Soviet Government either did not desire such a pact or was following 
@ course calculated to delay any immediate prospect of its adoption. 
Whether or not an agreement can finally be reached remains to be seen 
but the United States, I think, should adhere to its present position 
and insist that the pact be kept simple and confined to its one basic 
purpose—to keep Germany incapable of waging war. 


Austrian Treaty 


The negotiations regarding the Austrian treaty resulted in agree- 
ment on ail but a few points, but these were basic and of fundamental 
importance. The Soviet Union favors and the other governments 
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oppose the payment of reparations and the cession of Carinthia to 
Yugoslavia. 

But the Soviet Government attached much more importance to its 
demand that the German assets in Austria which are to be hers by the 
terms of the Potsdam Agreement should include those assets which the 
other three powers consider to have been taken from Austria and the 
citizens of the United Nations by force or duress by Hitler and his 
Nazi government following the taking over of Austria by military 
force in March 1938. The Soviet Government refused to consider the 
word duress, which in the opinion of the other three powers would be 
the critical basis for determining what property, that is, business, 
factories, land, forests, et cetera, was truly German property and not 
the result of seizures by terroristic procedure, intimidation, fake busi- 
ness acquisition, and so forth. The Soviet Union also refused to con- 
sider any process of mediation to settle the disputes that are bound 
to arise in such circumstances, nor would they clearly agree to have 
such property as they receive as German assets subject to Austrian law 
in the same manner as other foreign investments are subject to Aus- 
trian law. 

The acceptance of the Soviet position would mean that such a large 
portion of Austrian economy would be removed from her legal control 
that Austrian chances of surviving as an independent self-supporting 
state would be dubious. She would in effect be but a puppet state. 

All efforts to find a compromise solution were unavailing. The 
United States, in my opinion, could not commit itself to a treaty 
which involved such manifest injustices and, what is equally im- 
portant, would create an Austria so weak and helpless as to be the 
source of great danger in the future. In the final session of the Con- 
ference, it was agreed to appoint a Commission to meet in Vienna 
May 12th to reconsider our disagreements and to have a Committee 
of Experts examine into the question of the German assets in Aus- 
tria. Certainly prompt action on the Austrian oy iS necessary 
to fulfill our commitment to recognize Austria as a free and inde- 
pendent state and to relieve her from the burdens of occupation. 


Summary 

Complicated as these issues are, there runs through them a pattern 
as to the character and control of central Europe to be established. 
The Foreign Ministers agreed that their task was to lay the founda- 
tions of a central government for Germany, to bring about the eco- 
nomic unity of Germany essential for its own existence as well as 
for European recovery, to establish workable boundaries, and to 
set up a guaranteed control through a four-power treaty. Austria 
' was to be promptly relieved of occupation burdens and treated as a 
liberated and independent country. 

Agreement was made impossible at Moscow because, in our view, 
the Soviet Union insisted upon proposals which would have estab- 
lished in Germany a centralized government, adapted to the seizure 
of absolute control of a country which would be doomed economically 
through inadequate area and excessive population, and would’ be 
mortgaged to turn over a large part of its production as reparations, 
ee to the Soviet Union. In another form the same mortgage 
upon Austria was claimed by the Soviet Delegation. 
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Such a plan, in the opinion of the United States Delegation, not 
only involved indefinite American subsidy, but could result. only in 
a deteriorating economic life in Germany and Europe and the in- 
evitable emergence of dictatorship and strife. ae 

Freedom of information for which our Government stands inevl- 
tably involves appeals to public opinion. But at Moscow propaganda 
appeals to passion and prejudice appeared to take the place of appeals 
to reason and understanding. Charges were made by the Soviet Dele- 
gation and interpretation given the Potsdam and other agreements, 
which varied completely from the facts as understood or as factually 
known by the American Delegation. . 

There was naturally much uncertainty regarding the real intention 
or motives of the various proposals submitted or of the objections 
taken to the proposals. This is inevitable in any international nego- 
tiations. 

However, despite the disagreements referred to and the difficulties 
encountered, possibly greater progress towards final settlement was 
made than is realized. 

The critical differences were for the first time brought into the 
light and now stand clearly defined so that future negotiations can 
start with a knowledge of exactly what the issues are that must be 
settled. The Deputies now understand the precise views of each gov- 
ernment on the various issues discussed. With that they can possibly 
resolve some differences and surely can further clarify the problems 
by a studied presentation of the state of agreement and disagreement. 
That is the best that can be hoped for in the next few months. It 
marks some progress, however painfully slow. These issues are mat- 
ters of vast importance to the lives of the people of Europe and to 
the future course of world history. We must not compromise on 
great principles in order to achieve agreement for agreements sake. 
Also, we must sincerely try to understand the point of view of those 
with whom we differ. 

In this connection, I think it proper to refer to a portion of a state- 
ment made to me by Generalissimo Stalin. He said with reference 
to the Conference, that these were only the first skirmishes and brushes 
of reconnaissance forces on this question. Differences had occurred 
in the past on other questions, and as a rule, after people had exhausted 
themselves in dispute, they then recognized the necessity of compro- 
mise. It was possible that no great success would be achieved at this 
session, but he thought that compromises were possible on all the main 
questions, including demilitarization, political structure of Germany, 
reparations and economic unity. It was necessary to have patience 
and not become pessimistic. 

I sincerely hope that the Generalissimo is correct in the view he 
expressed and that it implies a greater spirit of cooperation by the 

oviet Delegation in future conferences. But we cannot ignore the 
factor of time involved here. The recovery of Europe has been far 
slower than had been expected. Disintegrating forces are becoming 
evident. The patient is sinking while the doctors deliberate. So I 
believe that action cannot await compromise through exhaustion. New 
Issues arise daily. Whatever action is possible to meet these pressing 
problems must be taken without delay. 
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Finally, I should comment on one aspect of the matter which is of 
transcendent importance to all our people. While I did not have the | 
benefit, as did Mr. Byrnes, of the presence of the two leading members’ 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I did have the invaluable 
assistance of Mr. Dulles, a distinguished representative of the Re- 
publican party as well as a recognized specialist in foreign relations 
and in the processes of international negotiations and treaty-making. 
As a matter of fact, the bipartisan character of the American attitude 
in the present conduct of foreign affairs was clearly indicated by the | 
strong and successful leadership displayed in the Senate during the 
period of this Conference by Senators Vandenberg and Connally in the 
debate over a development of our foreign policy of momentous impor- 
tance to the American people. The fact that there was such evident 
unity of purpose in Washington was of incalculable assistance to me in 
Moscow. The state of the world today and the position of the United 
States makes mandatory, in my opinion, a unity of action on the part 
of the American people. It is for that reason that I have gone into 
such lengthy detail in reporting my views on the conference. 


Report by Secretary of State Marshall on the Fifth Session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, December 19, 1947 > 


The result of the recent meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in London was disappointing. I realize that the many lengthy state- 
ments and the frequent and fundamental disagreements were very 
confusing to the general public. Also, the continuous accusations 
against the good faith, the integrity, and the purposes of the govern- | 
ments of the western powers, particularly the United States, neces- 
sarily added greatly to the confusion. This was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the purposes of these attacks. 

I anticipated great difficulty in reaching a comprehensive agreement, 
but I did have a hope that we might take three or four fundamental 
decisions which would permit immediate action by the Four Powers to 
alleviate the situation in Germany this winter and greatly improve 
the prospects for all of Europe. That we failed to reach any such 
agreements is the greatest disappointment. 

The United States Delegation went to London with an open mind, 
as I had stated we would in Chicago, but we went with a strong deter- 
mination to bring to an end the division of Germany which has exl 
since the German capitulation. We were also determined that any 
agreement reached at London should be a genuine workable agreement, 
and not one which would immediately involve obstruction and frustra- 
tion in the Allied Control Council when it came to be put into effect 
in Germany. 

I shall review only briefly the interminable discussions during the 
weeks of debate at London. To us it was but a dreary repetition of 
what had been said and resaid at the Moscow conference. I s 
endeavor, however, to point out the main issues on which the Confer- 
ence deadlocked and give you my estimate of the underlying reasons. 





1Ibid., p. 63. The Fifth Session of the Council was h November 25 
to December 16, 1947, i eld at London from 
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The basic issue, as we saw it before the opening of the London con- 
ference, was whether or not the Allies could agree among themselves 
to reunite Germany. 

The issue in regard to the Austrian treaty was even simpler and had 
already emerged clearly at the Moscow conference. 

Because the two main issues which I have outlined would be the 
controlling factors in our discussions, three of the delegations had 
agreed that the Austrian treaty should be considered first and the 
economic principles to govern the treatment of Germany as an eco- 
nomic whole should come second. We felt that this order was logical 
and necessary if we were to debate with any prospect of success the 
remaining items on our agenda. The Soviet Delegation held a differ- 
ent view and insisted that questions on the preparation of a German 
peace treaty should be given precedence over the questions regarding 
immediate economic unity for Germany. 

In order to get the Conference started, it was finally agreed to ac- 
cept the Soviet request that the preparation of a German peace treaty 
should be item two on the agenda. As a result, with the exception of 
one day of discussion of Austria and the Austrian treaty, it was not 
until after 10 days of meetings that the Conference really reached the 
heart of the German question. These first 10 meetings were devoted 
to futile and somewhat unreal discussion of the mechanisms for the 
preparation of an eventual German peace treaty before the question 
of whether or not there was to be a united Germany had even been 
considered. There was one question, however, of real substance dur- 
ing this phase of the discussion which had a direct application not only 
to a German peace treaty but also to the immediate situation in Ger- 
many. This was the question of the present and future frontiers of 
the German state. No serious consideration of a peace treaty could 
be undertaken without first considering what was to be the area of the 
future German state. Three delegations had already expressed their 
agreement that the area of the Saar should be separated from Ger- 
many and integrated into French economy. Mr. Molotov refused to 
commit his Government on this point. 

On this vital matter of frontiers, three delegations agreed to the es- 
tablishment of a frontier commission or commissions to make an ex- 
Re study of any proposed changes from the prewar frontiers. Mr. 

olotov refused to agree. It was impossible for me to reconcile his 
ee insistence upon the necessity of expediting the preparation for 
a German peace treaty with his categoric refusal to agree to the ap- 

pointment of boundary commissions, which three delegations con- 
sidered to be an absolutely essential first step in any serious prepara- 
tion for a future German peace settlement. 
any other questions concerning the actual preparation of any 
peace treaty were discussed without agreement. 

It was during this stage of the debate that Mr. Molotov insisted 
that the Four Powers should agree upon the immediate establishment 
of a German central government. Although the United States had 
been, I believe, the first of the four occupying countries to suggest 
at Moscow the desirability for the earliest possible establishment of 
a German provisional central government, 1t was obvious that until 
the division of Germany had been healed and conditions created for 

rman political and economic unity, any central government would 
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be a sham and not a reality. This view was shared by the other west- 
ern delegations but to Mr. Molotov was completely unacceptable. 
This was the first clear evidence of his purpose to utilize the meeting 
as an 7d seedneee | for propaganda declarations which would be pleas- 
ant to German ears. 

After several days of consideration by the deputies, the Austrian 
treaty was again brought to the conference table on December 4. The 
sole issue discussed was the determination of what were the true Ger- | 
man assets in eastern Austria to which the Soviet Union was fully 
entitled by the Potsdam agreement. This had been the stumbling 
block in reaching final agreement on the treaty draft, and it was an 
issue Which would determine whether or not Austria would be under 
such complete economic domination by the Soviet Union that it would 
be virtually a vassal state. 

The French had endeavored to break the impasse by submitting a 
compromise proposal, but this was categorically refused by the Soviet 
Delegate. In the last hour of the final session of the Conference, 
Mr. Molotov indicated an apparent willingness to accept a percentage 
reduction in the Soviet claims, without specifying the actual amount 
involved in his proposal. The matter was immediately referred to 
the deputies, and I was informed just prior to my departure from 
England that the Soviet Government would submit later a detailed 
proposition. 

It was not until the tenth meeting that the Conference finally came 
to the heart of the problem—to a consideration of the harsh realities 
of the existing situation in Germany. 

Several more days were to elapse, however, before the Council really 
came to grips with these realities. Discussions of procedure—of 
what document to discuss—again intervened to delay our work. 
However, on Monday, December eighth, the procedural issues were 
resolved, and the Council began the consideration of the fundamental 
issues which eventually led to the adjournment of the session without 
agreement. | 

I shall endeavor to indicate briefly what those issues were without 
reciting the involved and prolonged discussions over individual items. 

The general issue was simple. It was whether or not Germany was 
to continue divided or whether the Allies could agree to recreate a 
unified Germany. Unless this could be achieved, all other questions 
relating to Germany would remain academic. 

What then were the particular obstacles to the achievement of 
German economic and political unity ? . 

The United States Delegation considered that there were certain 
fundamental decisions which the four occupying powers should take 
if German unity was tobe achieved. These were: 

1. The elimination of the artificial zonal barriers to permit 
free movement of persons, ideas, and goods throughout: the whole 
territory of Germany. 

2. The relinquishment by the occupying powers of ownership 
of properties in Germany seized under the guise of reparations 
without Four Power agreement. . 

3. A currency reform involving the introduction of new and 
sound currency for all Germany. 
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4. A definite determination of the economic burdens which 
Germany would be called upon to bear in the future, that is, the 
costs of occupation, repayment of sums advanced by the occupy- 
ing powers, and reparations. 

5. An over-all export-import plan for all of Germany. 

When these basic measures have been put into effect by the occupy- 
ing powers, then the establishment under proper safeguards of a 
provisional government for all Germany should be undertaken. 

Reparations soon emerged as a key issue. For the benefit of those 
not fully familiar with past negotiations on this subject, I wish to 
explain that a definite agreement had been concluded two years ago 
at Potsdam that reparation payments would be made by the trans- 
fer of surplus capital assets, that is, factories, machinery, and assets 
abroad, and not by payments from time to time out of the daily out- 
put of German production. One reason for this decision was to 
avoid an issue that would continue through the years between Ger- 
many and the Allies and between the Allies themselves concerning 
her ability to pay and the actual value of payments which had been 
made in goods. Also, it was clearly evident that for many years 
Germany would be involved in a desperate struggle to build up sufhi- 
cient foreign trade to pay for the food and other items on which she 
will be dependent from outside sources. The best example of this 
phase of the situation that I can give is the present necessity for 
Great Britain and the United States to pay out some 700 millions a 
year to provide the food and other items to prevent starvation and 
rather complete disintegration of that portion of Germany occupied 
by our forces. 

In other words, reparations from current production—that is, ex- 
ports of day-to-day German production with no return—could be 
made only if the countries at present supplying Germany—notably the 
United States—foot the bill. We put in and the Russians take out. 
This economic truth, however, is only one aspect of Soviet reparation 
claims. In the eastern zone of Germany the Soviet Union has been 
taking reparations from current production and has also, under the 
guise of reparation, seized vast holdings and formed them into a gi- 
gantic trust embracing a substantial part. of the industry of that zone. 
This has resulted in a type of monopolistic stranglehold over the eco- 
nomic and political life of eastern Germany which makes that region 
little more than a dependent province of the Soviet Union. A very 
strong reason, in my opinion, for our failure to agree at London was 
the Soviet determination not to relax in any way its hold on eastern 

ermany. Acceptance of their claims for reparations from current 
production from the western zones would extend that stranglehold 
over the future economic life of all Germany. 

The Soviet position was nowhere more clearly indicated than by 
Mr. Molotov’s categoric refusal to furnish the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters with information concerning the reparations already taken from 
the eastern zone, or indeed any information at all concerning the sit- 
uation there, until full agreements had been reached. In effect we were 
to tell them what has occurred in the western zones, which we had 
ral done, and they tell us nothing. That refusal to provide in- 
oe absolutely essential for decisions as to the organization of 

erman unity would by itself have made any agreement impossible. A 
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remarkable illustration of the Soviet position in this matter was their 
carping criticism of the economic procedure in our zones, which we 
freely publish for the world to read, while virtually in the same breath 
blandly refusing to provide any data at all concerning their zone. 

It finally became clear that we could make no progress at this 
time—that there was no apparent will to reach a settlement but only an 
interest in making more and more speeches intended for another audi- 
ence. So I suggested that we adjourn. No real ground was lost or 
gained at the meeting, except that the outlines of the problems and the 
obstacles are much clearer. We cannot look forward to.a unified 
Germany at this time. We must do the best we can in the area where 
our influence can be felt. 

All must recognize that the difficulties to be overcome are immense. 
The problems concerned with the treaty settlements for Italy and 
the satellite countries were simple by comparison, since none of those 
countries were divided into zones of occupation and all of them had 
an existing form of government. Germany by contrast is subdivided 
into four pieces—four zones. No trace of national government 
remains. 

There is another and I think even more fundamental reason for the 
frustration we have encountered in our endeavor to reach a realistic 
agreement for a peace settlement. In the war struggle Europe was in 
a large measure shattered. Asa result a political vacuum was created, 
and until this vacuum has been filled by the restoration of a healthy 
European community, 1t does not appear possible that paper agree- 
ments can assure a lasting peace. Agreements between sovereign 
states are generally the reflection and not the cause of genuime 
settlements. 

It is for this very reason, I think, that we encountered such com- 
plete opposition to almost every proposal the western powers a 
upon. The Soviet Union has recognized the situation in its 
declaration of hostility and opposition to the European Recovery 
Program. The success of such a program would necessarily mean the 
establishment of a balance in which the 16 western nations, who have 
bound their hopes and efforts together, would be rehabilitated, strong 
in forms of government which guarantee true freedom, opportunity 
to the individual, and protection against the terror of governmental 
tyranny. 

The issue is really clear-cut, and I fear there can be no settlement 
until the coming months demonstrate whether or not the civilization of 
western Europe will prove vigorous enough to rise above the destruc- 
tive effects of the war and restore a healthy society. Officials of the 
Soviet Union and leaders of the Communist Parties openly predict that 
this restoration will not take place. We on the other hand are confi- 
dent in the rehabilitation of western European civilization with its 
freedoms. 

Now, until the result of this struggle becomes clearly apparent, there 
will continue to be a very real difficulty to resolve, even on paper, 
agreed terms for a treaty of peace. The situation must be stabilized. 
Western nations at the very least must be firmly established on a basis 
of government and freedoms that will preserve all that has been gained 
in the past centuries by these nations and all that their cooperation 
promises for the future. 
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London Communiqué on Germany, by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux Countries, March 6, 
1948 + 


The informal discussions of German problems which began in Lon- 
don on 28rd February between the representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom and France, and as from February 26th with 
the representatives of the Benelux countries, went into recess today. 

At the request of the other delegations, the meetings were held 
under the chairmanship of the U.K. representative, Sir Wilham 
Strang. The U.S. and French delegations were led by Mr. Douglas 
and M. Massigli, the U.S. and French Ambassadors in London. At 
the first meeting it was agreed to invite the Benelux countries to take 
part, on an equal footing, ‘n the discussions of all items on the agenda, 
except those dealing with administrative matters which are the direct 
responsibility of the occupying powers controlling the three occupied 
areas. The chief representatives of the Benelux delegation were 
Jonkheer Michiels van Verduynen, the Netherlands Ambassador, V1- 
comte Obert de Thiesieus, the Belgian Ambassador, and M. Claessen, 
the Luxembourg Minister. 

Important progress has been made and it has been decided that these 
discussions will be resumed during April for the purpose of reaching 
conclusions on the remaining question, so that the delegations may be 
in a position to submit to their governments, at the end of the next 
session, their recommendations over the whole field. In the mean- 
time various aspects of certain of these problems will be the subject of 
more detailed examinations. 

The continuous failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
reach quadripartite agreement has created a situation in Germany 
which if permitted to continue, would have increasingly unfortunate 
consequences for western Europe. It was therefore necessary that 
urgent political and economic problems arising out of this situation In 
Germany should be solved. The participating powers had in view 
the necessity of ensuring the economic reconstruction of western 
Europe including Germany, and of establishing a basis for the par- 
ticipation of a democratic Germany in the community of free peoples. 
While delay in reaching these objectives can no longer be accepted, 
ultimate Four Power agreement is In no way precluded. 

The various items on the agenda were the subject of a detailed 
study, with the exception of security questions, which were given 

reliminary examination and will be considered in detail upon resum- 
tng the discussion. Similarly discussion of territorial questions will 
be held over until the next session. 

_ Discussions took place among the U.S., U.K., and French delega- 
tions on certain limited aspects of the question of reparations from 
Germany relating to internal policy in the Zones for which they are 
responsible as occupying powers. 

The relationship of western Germany under the occupying powers 
to the European Recovery Programme was also discussed by the U.S., 


1Jdid., p. 75. The communiqué was released to the press at London on Mar. 6 and at 

Washington on Mar. 8, 1948. See also Marshal Sokolovsky’s statements at the Allied Con- 

HA Council on Mar. 20, 1948, in The Soviet Union and the Berlin Question (Documents) 

Meche adh Ha eh a Tendon ee Coe ae on June 2, 1948; for 
ne 7, see Senate Document No. , 81st C $ i 

A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 1941-1949, p. 575. Babine ene emcee 
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U.K. and French delegations. It was agreed that for the political 
and economic well-being of the countries of western Europe and of a 
democratic Germany there must be a close association of their eco- 
nomic life. Since it has not proved possible to achieve economic 
unity in Germany, and since the eastern zone has been prevented from 
playing its part in the European Recovery Programme, the three 
western powers have agreed that close cooperation should be estab- 
lished among themselves and among the occupation authorities in 
western Germany in all matters arising out of the European Recovery 
Programme in relation to western Germany. Such cooperation 1s 
essential if western Germany is to make its full and proper contribu- 
tion to European recovery. It was also agreed to recommend to the 
three governments that the combined zone and the French zone should 
be fully associated in the European Recovery Programme and ade- 
quately represented on any continuing organization. Proposals in 
this sense will be presented at the forthcoming meeting of the C.E.E.C. 

Agreement in principle has been reached on recommendations for 
the association of the Benelux countries in policy regarding Germany. 
Consideration was given of all delegations to the establishment of an 
international control of the Ruhr on which Germany would be repre- 
sented. The purpose of this international control would be to ensure 
that the economic resources of this area should not again be used for 
the purposes of aggression and that there should be adequate access to 
the coal, coke and steel of the Ruhr for the benefit of extensive parts 
of the European community including Germany. Agreed recommen- 
dations in this respect will be submitted to the governments concerned 
on the scope and form of this control. 

A constructive discussion among all the delegations took place on 
the present situation and the possible evolution of the political and 
economic organization of Germany in the combined U.S./U.K. zone 
and the French zone. A wide measure of agreement was reached on a 
number of controversial points. In particular it was agreed that a 
federal form of government, adequately protecting the rights of the 
respective states but at the same time providing for adequate control 
authority, is best adapted for the eventual reestablishment of German 
unity, at present disrupted. Moreover, in order to facilitate the asso- 
ciation of western Germany with the European Recovery Programme 
the three delegations concerned further agreed that prompt action 
Should be taken to coordinate as far as possible the economic policies 
of the three zones, in such matters as foreign and inter-zonal trade, 
customs, and freedom of movement for persons and goods. 


Statement by the Department of State on the Malik-Jessup Talks, 
April 26, 1949? 


Since the imposition by the Soviet Government of the blockade of 
the city of Berlin the three Western Governments have consistently 
sought to bring about the lifting of that blockade on terms consistent 
with their rights, duties, and obligations as occupying powers in Ger- 
many. It was in conformity with this policy that the Western Gov- 





Department of State Bulletin, May 8, 1949, p. 590. For other papers relating to the 
Berlin Crisis of 1948-1949, see Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, pp. 202-274. 
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ernments initiated conversations in Moscow last summer. Following 
their breakdown, the matter was referred in September 1948 to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

All these efforts ended in failure, and the three Western Govern- 
ments made it plain that they were not prepared to continue dis- 
cussions in the light of the Soviet attitude. 

Since that time the Western Governments have looked consistently 
for any indication of a change in the position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and have been anxious to explore any reasonable possibility in 
that direction through contacts with Soviet officials. 

In this connection the Department of State noted with particular 
interest that on January 30, 1949, Premier Stalin made no mention 
of the currency question in Berlin in his reply to questions asked him 
by an American journalist. Since the currency question had hitherto 
been the announced reason for the blockade, the omission of any refer- 
ence to it by Premier Stalin seemed to the Department to indicate 
a development which should be explored. 

With these considerations in mind, Mr. Jessup, then the U.S. Deputy 
Representative on the Security Council, took occasion, In a conversa- 
tion on February 15 with Mr. Malik, the Soviet Representative on the 
Security Council, to comment on the omission by Premier Stalin of 
any reference to the currency question. Since this question had been 
the subject of much discussion in the Security Council and in the Kx- 
perts Committee appointed under the auspices of the Council, Mr. 
Jessup inquired whether the omission had any particular sienificance. 

One month later. on March 15, Mr. Malik informed Mr. Jessup 
that Premier Stalin’s omission of any reference to the currency prob- 
Jem in regard to Berlin was “not accidental,” that the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarded the currency question as important but felt that it could 
be discussed at a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers if a 
meeting of that body could be arranged to review the whole German 
problem. Mr. Jessup inquired whether this meant that the Soviet 
Government had in mind a Foreign Ministers’ meeting while the 
blockade of Berlin was in progress or whether it. indicated that. the 
blockade would be lifted in order to permit the meeting to take place. 
_ The information as to the Soviet Government’s attitude revealed 
in these informal contacts was immediately conveyed to the British 
and French Governments. 

On March 21 Mr. Malik again asked Mr. Jessup to visit him to in- 
form him that if a definite date could be set for the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the restrictions on trade and transpor- 
tation in Berlin could be lifted reciprocally and that the lifting of 
the blockade could take place in advance of the meeting. 

Taking advantage of the presence of the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain and France in Washington, the recent developments in regard 
to the Soviet attitude were discussed with them. 

An agreed position was reached among the three Western Powers. 
In order that there should be no misunderstanding in the mind of the 
Soviet Government in regard to this position, a statement was read 
to Mr. Malik by Mr. Jessup on April 5. The purpose of this state- 
ment, which represented the agreed position of the three Western 
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Powers, was to make clear that the points under discussion were the 
following: 

1. Reciprocal and simultaneous lifting of the restrictions im- 
posed by the Soviet Union since March 1, 1948, on communica- 
tions, transportation, and trade between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany and the restrictions imposed by the Three Pow- 
ers on communications, transportation, and trade to and from 
the East zone of Germany. 

2. The fixing of a date to be determined for a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The Western Powers wished to be sure that these two points were 
not conditioned in the understanding of the Soviet Government on 
any of the other points which in the past had prevented agreement 
upon the lifting of the blockade. 

The statement summarized the understanding of the three Govern- 
ments of the position which the Soviet Government took concerning 
the proposal of lifting the blockade and the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. Its purpose was to make unmistakably clear 
that the position of the Soviet Government was as now stated in the 
release of the Tass Agency. 

On April 10 Mr. Malik again asked Mr. Jessup to call upon him at 
that time and again stated the position of the Soviet Government. 
From this statement it appeared that there were still certain points 
requiring clarification. 

As a result of this meeting, further discussions took place between 
the three Governments, which have resulted in a more detailed formu- 
en of their position, which will be conveyed by Mr. Jessup to Mr. 

alik. 

If the present position of the Soviet Government is as stated in the 
Tass Agency release as published in the American press, the way 
appears clear for a lifting of the blockade and a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. No final conclusion upon this can be reached 
until further exchanges of view with Mr. Malik. 


Four-Power Communiqué, on Agreement on Lifting the Berlin 
Blockade, New York, May 4, 1949+ 


The Governments of France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom, and the United States have reached the 
following agreement: 

1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948 by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on communications, 
transportation, and trade between Berlin and the Western zones of 
Germany and between the Eastern zone and the Western zones Wi 
be removed on May 12, 1949. 

2. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948 by the Govern- 
ments of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, or any 
one of them, on communication, transportation, and trade between 
Berlin and the Eastern zone and between the Western and Eastern 
zones of Germany will also be removed on May 12, 1949. 


1 Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, p. 274. 
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3. Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the restrictions re- 
ferred to in paragraphs one and two, namely, on May 28, 1949, a meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers will be convened in Paris to 
consider questions relating to Germany and problems arising out of 
the situation in Berlin, including also the question of currency in 


Berlin. 


Statement of Principles for Berlin, by the Allied (Western ) 
Kommandatura, May 14, 1949+ 


1. (a) Greater Berlin shall have, subject only to the limitations 
set out in this statement, full legislative and executive and judicial 
powers in accordance with the Temporary Constitution of 1946 or 
with any subsequent Constitution adopted by the City Assembly and 
approved by the Allied Kommandatura in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this statement ; 

(b) Article 36 of the Temporary Constitution of Berlin will be 
held in suspense and BK/O(47)84 and BK/O(47)56 which were 
issued in implementation of that article, will be annulled. 

9. In order to ensure the accomplishment of the basic purpose of 
Occupation, powers in the following fields are specifically reserved 
to the Allied Kommandatura, including the right to request and 
verify information and statistics needed by the Occupation Authori- 
ties. 

(a) Disarmament and demilitarization, including related fields 
of scientific research, prohibitions and restrictions on industry 
and civil aviation ; 

(b) Restitution, reparations, decartelization, deconcentration, 
non-discrimination in trade matters, foreign interests in Berlin 
and claims against Berlin, or its inhabitants ; 

(c) Relations with authorities abroad 5 

iS) Displaced persons and the admission of refugees ; 

e) Protection, prestige and security of Allied Forces, cle- 
pendents, employees and representatives, their immunities and 
satisfaction of occupation costs and their other requirements; 

(f) Respect for the Temporary Constitution of Berlin of 1946 
or of any Constitution which may be approved by the Allied 
Kommandatura to replace the Temporary Constitution ; 

'B} Control over foreign trade and exchange; 

(h) Control over internal action, only to the minimum extent 
necessary to ensure use of funds, food and other supplies in such 
manner as to reduce to a minimum the need for external assist- 
ance to Berlin ; 

(i) Control of the care and treatment in German prisons of 
persons charged before or sentenced by the courts or tribunals 
of the Occupying Powers or Occupation Authorities; over the 
carrying out of sentences imposed on them and other questions 
of amnesty, pardon, or release in relation to them; 

_(j) Supervision of the Berlin Police, in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in Berlin, in a manner to be defined 





1 Berlin: Development of Its Government and Administration: N 
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in an additional document which will be issued by the Allied 
Kommandatura on this subject; 

(k) Legislation or action tending to restrict the freedom of 
speech, the press, assembly, or association, until such time as these 
four basic rights are guaranteed by the Berlin Constitution; 

(1) Such controls as have been or may be imposed by the Allied 
Kommandatura to ensure that counter-blockade measures, inclu- 
ing measures in connection with the airlift and the restriction of 
exports, shall remain effective during the continuance of the 
blockade; 

(m) Control of banking, currency, and credit policy so that 
it may be fully coordinated with the banking and credit policies 
of larger areas of Germany under Allied supervision. 

3. (a) It is the hope and expectation of the Commandants that the 
Occupation Authorities will not have occasion to take action in fields 
other than those specifically reserved above. The Occupation Authori- 
ties, however, reserve the right to resume in whole or in part the 
exercise of full authority if they consider that to do so is essential 
to security or to preserve democratic government, or in pursuance of 
the international obligations of their Governments. Before doing so, 
they will formally advise the appropriate Berlin Authorities of their 
decision and of the reasons therefor; 

(b) In addition, in the special circumstances prevailing in Ber- 
lin, the Occupation Authorities reserve the right to intervene, in an 
emergency, and issue orders to ensure the security, good order and 
financial and economic stability of the City. 

4, Greater Berlin shall have the power, after due notification to the 
Allied Kommandatura, to legislate and act in the fields reserved to the 
Allied Kommandatura, except as the Allied Kommandatura itself 
otherwise specifically directs, or as such legislation or action would be 
inconsistent with decisions or actions taken by the Occupation Au- 
thorities themselves. 

5. Any amendment to the Temporary Constitution, any new Con- 
stitution approved by the City Assembly designed to replace the 
Temporary Constitution, any amendment to such new Constitution, 
or legislation in the fields reserved above will require the express 
approval of the Allied Kommandatura before becoming effective. All 
other legislation will become effective 21 days after official receipt by 
the Allied Kommandatura unless previously disapproved by them 
provisionally or finally. The Allied Kommandatura will not disap- 
prove such legislation unless, in their opinion, it is inconsistent with 
the Constitution in force, legislation or other directive of the Occupa- 
tion Authorities themselves, or the provisions of this statement, or 
unless it constitutes a grave threat to the basic purposes of the 
Occupation. 

6. Subject only to the requirements of their security, the Occupation 
Authorities guarantee that all agencies of the Occupation will respect 
the civil rights of every person to be protected against arbitrary arrest, 
search, or seizure, to be represented by council, to be admitted to appeal 
as circumstances warrant, to communicate with relatives, and to have 
a fair, prompt trial. 
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7. Orders and instructions of the Allied Kommandatura or the 
Sector Military Governments, issued before the date of this statement, 
shall remain in force until repealed or amended by the Allied Kom- 
mandatura or the Sector Military Governments as appropriate in 
accordance with the following provisions: 

(a) The Allied Kommandatura and Sector Military Govern- 
ment orders or instructions relating to reserved subjects will re- 
main in force and will be codified ; 

(b) The Allied Kommandatura and Sector Military Govern- 
ments will, as soon as possible, cancel all orders and instructions 
which are inconsistent with this statement. It may be necessary 
for certain of these orders and instructions to remain in force 
until they are replaced by City legislation. In such cases, the 
Allied Kommandatura or the Sector Military Government, as 
appropriate, will repeal such orders and instructions on the re- 
quest of the City Government. 


Agreement on a Revised Internal Procedure for the Allied 
(Western) Kommandatura, June 7, 19491 


1. The Allied Kommandatura, composed of the Commandants of 
the United States, French, and British Sectors, their Deputies, and the 
necessary technical committees and staffs shall continue as the Agency 
for the Allied control of Berlin. 

2. The nature and extent of controls exercised by the Allied Kom- 
mandatura shall be in harmony with the memorandum forwarded to 
the Oberbuergermeister setting out the principles which shall govern 
the relationship between the Allied Kommandatura and Greater Ber- 
lin, and also with any relevant international agreements made by the 
respective governments, 

3. In order to permit Greater Berlin to exercise increased respon- 
sibilities over domestic affairs, and to reduce the burden of Occupa- 
tion costs, staff personnel shall be kept to a minimum. 

4. In the exercise of the powers reserved to the Allied Kommanda- 
tura to approve amendments to the Temporary Constitution of Berlin 
of 1946, or approve any new Constitution drawn up by the City As- 
sembly to replace the Temporary Constitution, or to approve amend- 
ments to any such new Constitution, the decisions of the Allied Kom- 
mandatura shall require unanimous agreement. 

5. On all other matters action shall be by majority vote. 

_ 6. (a) The Allied Kommandatura shall not alter or modify any 
intergovernmental agreement, or any decision of the Allied High 

ommission, without approval by the Allied High Commission for 
such action. 

_. (b) Ifa Commandant considers that a maj ority decision conflicts 
with any intergovernmental agreement, or any decision of the Allied 
ae Commission, or with the fundamental principles for the conduct 
of ermany’s external relations, or with matters essential to the secu- 
rity, prestige, and requirements of the Occupying Forces, he may 
appeal to the Allied High Commission. Such an appeal shall serve 


ee 
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to suspend action for 30 days, and thereafter unless two of the High 
Commissioners indicate that the grounds do not justify further sus- 
pension. 

(c) If such an appeal is from an action of the Allied Kommanda- 
tura either declining to disapprove or deciding to disapprove German 
legislation, such legislation shall be provisionally disapproved for the 
duration of the appeal period. 

7. A Commandant who considers that a decision made by less than 
unanimous vote involving any other matter reserved by the “State of 
Principles Governing the Relationship between the Allied Kom- 
mandatura and Greater Berlin” is not in conformity with basic tri- 
partite policies regarding Germany, may appeal to the Allied High 
Commission. An appeal in this case shall serve to suspend action for 
a period not to exceed 21 days from the date of the decision unless the 
Allied High Commission decides otherwise. If such appeal is from 
an action of the Allied Kommandatura, either declining to disapprove 
or deciding to disapprove German legislation, such legislation shall 
be provisionally disapproved for the duration of the appeal period. 

8. All powers of the Allied Kommandatura shall be uniformly exer- 
cised in all Sectors of Berlin under the control of the Allied Kom- 
mandatura, in accordance with tripartite policies and directives. 

9, (a) The Chairmanship of the Allied Kommandatura shall ro- 
tate on a monthly basis. 

(b) The number of Committees shall be kept to a minimum con- 
sistent with efficiency. 

10. This Agreement will be subject to review by the Commandants 
on termination of the present exceptional circumstances in Berlin, or 
whenever, in the opinion of a Commandant, such review is deemed 
desirable for other reasons. 


Communiqué on the Sixth Session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, June 20, 1949+ 


[ Extract] 


The Sixth Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, attended by 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of France, M. Robert Schuman; of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. A. Y. Vyshinsky; of the 
United Kingdom, the Right Honorable Ernest Bevin; and of the 
United States of America, Mr. Dean Acheson, took place in Paris from 
May 23 to June 20, 1949. During this meeting the German question 
and the Austrian treaty were discussed. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers took the following decisions, 


I. Tue German Question 


Despite the inability at this session of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters to reach agreement on the restoration of the economic and 
political unity of Germany, the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 


2 Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, p. 69. 
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United States will continue their efforts to achieve this result and 
in particular now agree as follows: 

1. During the course of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to be convened next September, the four Gov- 
ernments, through’ representatives at the Assembly, will exchange 
views regarding the date and other arrangements for the next session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers on the German. question. 

2. The occupation authorities, in the ght of the intention of the 
Ministers to continue their efforts to achieve the restoration of the 
economic and political unity of Germany, shall consult together in 
Berlin on a quadripartite basis. 

2 These consultations will have as their purpose, among others, 
to mitigate the effects of the present administrative division of Ger- 
many and of Berlin, notably in the matters listed below: 

o Expansion of trade and development of the financial 
and economic relations between the western zones and the eastern 
zone and between Berlin and the zones. 

(B) Facilitation of the movement of persons and goods and 
the exchange of information between the western zones and the 
eastern zone and between Berlin and the zones. 

(C) Consideration of questions of common interest relating 
to the administration of the four sectors in Berlin with a view 
to normalizing as far as possible the life of the city. 

4. In order to assist in the work envisaged in paragraph 3, the 
respective occupation authorities may call upon German experts and 
appropriate German organizations in_ their respective jurisdictions 
for assistance. The Germans so called upon should exchange perti- 
nent data, prepare reports, and, if agreed between them, submit 
proposals to the occupation authorities. 

5. The Governments of France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

ublics, the United Kingdom, and the United States agree that the 

New York Agreement of May 4, 1949 shall be maintained. Moreover, 
in order to promote further the aims set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs and in order to improve and supplement this and other ar- 
rangements and agreements as regards the movement of persons and 
goods and communications between the eastern zone and the western 
zones and between the zones and Berlin, and also in regard to transit, 
the occupation authorities, each in his own zone, will have an obliga- 
tion to take the measures necessary to ensure the normal functioning 
and utilization of rail, water, and road transport for such movement 
of persons and goods and such communications by post, telephone, and 
telegraph. 

6. The occupation authorities will recommend to the leading Ger- 
man economic bodies of the eastern and western zones to facilitate 
the establishment of closer economic ties between the zones and 
a cneete implementation of trade and other economic agree- 
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Declaration by the German Federal Republic, on Free Elections, 
March 22, 1950? 


The German Federal Republic has since its establishment recog- 
nized no more binding duty than the re-establishment of German 
unity. It is aware that the desired form of government embracing 
all See must come from the free decision of the entire German 
people. 

The Federal Government has noted with satisfaction the proposal 
of the American High Commissioner McCloy that all German elec- 
tions be held. The British High Commissioner has also expressed the 
same point of view. The Federal Government is convinced that the 
French High Commissioner also shares this view. Members of the 
Soviet Government have made it apparent in the Foreign Ministers 
conferences and in official announcements that the Soviet Union like- 
wise desires a united Germany. | 

In the opinion of the Federal Government this goal can be achieved 
in the following way: 

1. All German elections for a National Constituent Assembly 
will be proclaimed following the promulgation of an election law 
by the four occupying powers. 

2. Elections for the National Assembly shall in all parts of 
Germany fall under the control of commissions which consist of 
representatives of the four occupying powers or of representa- 
tives of the United Nations. 

3. The sole duty of the National Assembly is to draft a Ger- 
man constitution. The draft constitution will be referred to the 
German people for ratification. 

Personal and political freedom of movement and activity must be 
guaranteed in all zones as a precondition for the holding of all Ger- 
man elections. The Federal Government considers it especially 
desirable: 

1. That there be freedom of activity for all parties in all Ger- 
many and that all the occupation powers refrain from influencing 
the formation and activities of political parties. 

2. That personal safety and protection against economic dis- 
crimination must be guaranteed by all the occupation powers and 
by the German authorities before and after the elections for all 
persons who are active on behalf of political parties. 

3. That there be unrestricted admission and circulation for all 
newspapers in entire Germany. 

4. That there be freedom of personal movement in all Germany 
and that inter-zonal passes be discontinued. 

The creation and guarantee of these freedoms rests with the four 
occupation powers. Germans must have the possibility of being able 
to a to four power organs at any time for the protection of these 
nights. 

Under the responsibility which the preamble and final article of its 
basic law imposes upon it, the Federal] Government directs an appeal 
to all Germans, to the various occupation powers and beyond that to 
the entire world public to help the German people to reunification 
in peace and freedom. 


2 Department of State Bulletin, June 5, 1950, p. 885. A copy of this declaration was 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission on May 25, 1950 (post). 
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Statement by the Western Foreign Ministers, on Allied Rights in 
Berlin, May 13, 1950 °% 


The three Western Occupation Powers will continue to uphold their 
rights in Berlin. They are resolved now as in the past to protect the 
democratic rights of the inhabitants and will cooperate with the Ger- 
man authorities to improve to the utmost the economic position of 
the three Western sectors. Meanwhile the three Governments will 
continue to seek the reunification of the city in free elections in order 
that Berlin may take its due place in a free and united Germany. 


Declaration by the Western Foreign Ministers, on Free Elections, 
May 14, 1950 ? 


In reaffirming the determination of their Governments to work 
together, in cooperation with the German Federal Government and 
all like-minded Powers, for the unification of Germany, the three 
Foreign Ministers agreed that German unity should be achieved on 
the basis of the following principles: 

thy A freely-elected all-German government. 

b) Individual freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and detention, freedom of association and assembly, free- 
dom of speech, press and radio throughout Germany. 

(c) Freedom of action throughout Germany for all democratic 
political parties. 

ie) Independence of the judiciary. 

6) Prohibition throughout Germany of political secret police 
and police formations constituting a military force. 

(f) Assurance of German economic unity through action by a 
German government on matters such as a unified currency and 
customs, and through quadripartite agreement on matters such 
as cessation of reparations from current production, and pro- 
hibited and limited industries. 

(g) Surrender and disposal, in accordance with appropriate 
German legislation, of any industrial enterprise in Germany 
whose ownership or control was acquired after May 8, 1945 by 
or on behalf of any foreign Power, unless such acquisition has 
quadripartite approval and the interest so approved is subjected 
to German Law. 

(h) Establishment of quadripartite supervision through a 
four-Power Commission, exercising its reserve powers in such a 
may as to permit the German Government to function effectively. 

The Foreign Ministers further agreed that the first step toward 

6 restoration of German unity should be the holding throughout 
Germany of free elections to a Constituent Assembly. They, accord- 
ingly, welcome and endorse the resolution of the German Federal 
Republic of March 22, 1950, inviting free all-German elections for a 
national assembly empowered to frame an all-German constitution. 

ese elections should be held under international supervision and on 


Ee 


, Released at London. Jbid., June 26, 1950, p. 1039 
of the June 5, 1950, p. 885. A copy of this decinention was transmitted to the Chairman 
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the basis of an electoral law to be agreed between the four Occupying 
Powers which would take into account the principles set forth above. 
The Constituent Assembly when elected should have the sole task of 
drafting a constitution for submission to the German people for 
ratification. 

Finally, the Ministers agreed that with the formation of an all- 
German government on the basis of the foregoing principles, the Four 
Powers should immediately address themselves to a peace settlement. 


Note From the American Ambassador at Moscow to the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, on the Remilitarization of East Germany, 
May 23, 1950? 


I have the honor to express to you the United States Government’s 
grave concern at a development in eastern Germany which is already 
known to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

There has been created in the part of Germany that is subject to 
Soviet control a police force which has, by reason of its military train- 
ing and equipment, the character of an army. This organization is 
called the Main Administration for Training (Hauptverwaltung fiir 
Ausbildung), and it amounts to about 50,000 men. It is not an ordi- 
nary police force, and it does not have ordinary police duties. It 
receives basic infantry, artillery, and armored training and is 
equipped with military weapons, including machine guns, howitzers, 
anti-aircraft cannon, mortars, and tanks. It must be regarded, there- 
fore, as a military force. 

The Soviet Union has many times expressed its adherence to the 
principle of the complete disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many. In particular, you will recall the following international 
agreements to which the Soviet. Government was a party : 

A. Joint Report of February 11, 1945, following the Anglo-Soviet- 
American Conference in the Crimea: 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. We are determined to disarm 
and disband all German armed forces; break up for all time the 
German General Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resur- 
gence of German militarism; remove or destroy all German mili- 
tary equipment ; * * * 

B. Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany and the Assump- 
tion of Supreme Authority by the Allied Powers, signed by General 
Eisenhower, Marshal Zhukov, Field Marshal Montgomery and Gen- 
a Tassigny on behalf of their respective Governments on June 

, 1945: 

The Four Allied Governments will take such steps, including 
the complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany, as 
they deem requisite for future peace and security. 


1JTbid., June 5, 1950, D; 918. The decision to make this protest resulted from the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom, and France held 
earlier in the month. 
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C. Joint Report of August 2, 1945, following the Anglo-Soviet- 
American Conference in Berlin (Potsdam) : 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the 
Control Council shall be guided are: — 

(i) the complete disarmament and demilitarization of 
Germany. * * * To these ends: (a) All German land, naval 
and air forces * * * and all other military and quasi-mili- 
tary organizations * * * shall be completely and finally 
abolished in such manner as permanently to prevent the re- 
vival or reorganization of German militarization and Nazism. 

D. Agreement between the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Provisional Government of the French Republic on 
Certain Additional Requirements to be Imposed on Germany, dated 
September 20, 1945: 

1, All German land, naval and air forces * * * and all other 
military and quasi-military organizations * * * shall be com- 
pletely and finally abolished in accordance with methods and 
procedures to be laid down by the Allied Representatives. 

9. All forms of military training, military propaganda and 
military activities of whatever nature, on the part of the Ger- 
man people, are prohibited, as well as the formation of any or- 
ganization initiated to further any aspect of military training 
and the formation of war veterans’ organizations or other groups 
which might develop military characteristics or which are de- 
signed to carry on the German military tradition, whether such 
organizations or groups purport to be political, educational, re- 
ligious, social, athletic or recreational or of any other nature. 

E. Control Council Law No. 34, entitled “Dissolution of the 
Wehrmacht,” dated August 20, 1946: 

ArticLe I, * * * all German Jand, naval and air forces, with 
all their organizations, staffs, and institutions, * * * and all 
other military and quasi-military organizations, together with 
all clubs and associations which serve to keep alive the military 
tradition in Germany, are hereby considered disbanded, com- 
pletely dissolved and declared illegal. 

Articte II. The maintenance, formation and reconstitution of 
any of the agencies or organizations enumerated in Article I 
under any name or form whatsoever, and the taking over of all 
or any of the functions of such agencies or organizations in the 
future by other agencies is prohibited and declared illegal. 

It is clear from these agreements that the Government of the Soviet 
Union is committed unequivocally to the principle that Germany 
will be demilitarized, that her military forces will be completely and 
finally abolished, and that no revival of German military activities will 
be allowed. The British, French, and American Governments were 
also parties to these agreements and are equally committed to the same 
principle. They have, accordingly, taken effective steps to prevent 
any form of rearmament or remilitarization in their zones of occu- 
pation. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has directly violated 
all these agreements. The establishment of a military force, or mili- 
tarized police, in eastern Germany could not. have been accomplished 
without the deliberate approval of the Soviet Government, and it is 
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an action squarely in opposition to the efforts being made by the 
United States and other nations to create a stable and lasting peace. 

Representatives of the Soviet Government have, on numerous oc- 
casions, spoken of the Soviet Government’s desire for peace. Such 
verbal protestations, however, can hardly be expected to receive 
credence among the free peoples of the world when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is simultaneously creating a military force of considerable 
size and strength in Germany in violation of its solemn international 
commitments. By this and other like actions the Soviet Government 
has destroyed world confidence in the sincerity of its promises and 
has created throughout the world widespread doubt as to its pacific 
intentions. If the Soviet Government wishes to restore in some meas- 
ure international confidence in its alleged attachment to peace, it can- 
not. fail to dissolve immediately the militarized units which it has set 
up in Eastern Germany. 


Letter From the United States Commandant in Berlin to the 
Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission, on Free Elections, 
May 25, 1950+ 


Dear GENERAL CuurKov: Throughout the five year period during 
which our two governments have participated in the occupation of 
Germany, repeated efforts have been made to effect the political and 
economic unity of the country. The matter was recently reviewed 
again by the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States at London. Their conclusions on the matter of Ger- 
man unification and the manner in which it might be accomplished are 
attached. (See Annex A.) This document has been transmitted to 
the Chancellor of the Germany Federal Republic. 

You will note that the Ministers agreed that the formation of an 
all-German Government on the basis of the principles set forth in their 
statement would prepare the way for a peace settlement with Ger- 
many. In this connection, you will also have noted that in the public 
communique released by the Ministers on May 14, it was stated that 
the Western Powers did not contemplate the conclusion of a separate 
peace treaty with the Federal Republic: one consideration in the for- 
mulation of this conclusion was that the Western Powers believe that 
a separate peace treaty with one or more zones of occupation connotes 
acceptance of a concept of a more permanent partition of Germany. 
The Western Powers do not wish to associate themselves with any such 
concept. 

You will also note that the Ministers endorsed the resolution of the 
Federal Republic under date of March 22, which invited all-German 
elections to a National Constituent Assembly under conditions found 
to be acceptable to my government. <A copy of the text of this resolu- 
tion is attached (see Annex B), and I direct your attention especially 
to paragraph 1 thereof, which suggests that the four occupation pow- 
ers should assume the responsibility of framing an electoral law under 
which all-Germany elections might be conducted. 


17bid., June 5, 1950, p. 884. The letter was sent by Major General Maxwell D. Taylor 
on behalf of the American High Commissioner; the British and French High Commissioners 
sent similar letters. For the texts of the declaration of March 22, 1950 by the German 
Federal Republic and the declaration of May 14, 1950 by the Western Foreign Ministers, 
enclosed with this letter, see ante. General Chulkov did not reply to the letter. 
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My government would be prepared for me to share in the respon- 
sibility of framing an electoral law under which all-German elections, 
ointing toward the formation of an all-German Government in con- 
ormity with the principles set forth in the attached statement of the 
Foreign Ministers, could be held. 

Should your government declare its acceptance of these principles 
and be willing to share such responsibility, it is the belief of my gov- 
ernment that any discussions on the subject: should be conducted via 
the following principles: 

1. Conversations would initially be undertaken at the level of 
the four Commissioners for the hmited purpose of drafting an 
electoral law to implement the Federal Republic’s proposal of 
free all-German elections for a National Constituent Assembly. 
The proposal to limit discussions to the framing of an electoral 
law proceeds from a belief that it is unrealistic to discuss or ar- 
range the desired peace settlement until it is established that a 
nee German Government, freely elected, can be brought into 

eing. 

2. If agreement is reached on an electoral law, the way would 
be clear for the drafting by the elected representatives of the 
German people of a constitution for all Germany, within the 
framework of the principles set forth in the attached statement 
of the Foreign Ministers, and for the emergency [emergence?] of 
an all-German Government. 

3. A basis would thus be laid for the establishment of a four 
power commission which should exercise its reserved powers in 
such a way as to permit the German Government to function 
effectively. 

I would welcome your views on this subject. 

In view of the vital interest of the German eople in the unification 
of their country, I feel it appropriate to make a copy of this letter 
available to the press and will do so after it has reached you. 


Letter From the American High Commissioner (McCloy) to the 
Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission ( Chuikov), on 
Free Elections, October 10, 1950 ? 


1. In my letter of May 25, 1950, I requested you to transmit to your 
government the proposals agreed on by the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain and France for a procedure which would 
aoe the holding of free democratic and secret elections throughout 

rmany and would lead to the establishment of a freely elected and 
democratic government for all of Germany. I have not yet received 
an answer to this letter. 

2. I enclose the text of a letter addressed to the Allied High Com- 
mission by the Federal Chancellor,? inviting attention to a resolution, 
adopted in the Bundestag on 14th September and now endorsed by the 
Federal Government. This resolution requests the occupying powers 





* Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany, D 
‘ » Documents on Ge 
Unity, vol. I, p. 157. The Soviet Chairman did not reply to this letter, mt 
or enclosures, see ibid., pp. 153-156. 
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to arrange for the holding, in all four zones of occupation, of elections 
to an all-German parliament. 

3 The resolution should be considered in conjunction with the state- 
ment made on the same day in the Bundestag by the Chancellor in the 
name of the Federal Government, the text of which I also enclose. 
You will observe that the Federal Chancellor there repeats the sug- 
gestion, originally made by him on 22nd March, for the holding of 
free all-German elections on a democratic basis. 

4. The Federal Government is a government freely elected by the 
people and is recognized by my government as entitled to speak for 
Germany. The documents transmitted to you with this letter reflect 
the predominant will of the German people. I, therefore, commend 
them to your attention and to your government as pronouncements of 
the German people in respect of grave matters affecting their future 
and that of their country. 

5. As regards the elections to be held in the Soviet Zone on 15th 
October, the communique published on 19th September, 1950, in New 
York by the three Foreign Ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain and France shows that my government shares the opinion of 
the Federal Government. The single list elections will deny to East 
Germany democratic parliamentary government and those democratic 

rocesses under which German unification can become a reality. The 
Saris Union is committed under the Potsdam and other international 
agreements to the establishment of democratic government in Ger- 
many and to German unification and must bear full responsibility for 
obstructing the accomplishment of these objectives. The procedures 
under which these “elections” will be held are in direct contrast with 
the traditional requisites of free democratic elections. For this rea- 
son neither my government, nor the Federal Republic, nor the German 
people can recognize them as capable of conferring on the East Ger- 
man regime either legitimacy or any claim to represent the German 
people now living in Kast Germany. 

6. On account of the great public interest shown in the subject 
matter of this communication, I shall make a copy of it available to 
the press following its receipt by you. 


Draft Election Law of the East German Volkskammer, 
January 9, 1952 3 


PREAMBLE 


In accordance with the desire of all patriotic Germans to overcome 
the disastrous division of Germany, it is necessary to bring about an 
understanding between the representatives of Eastern and Western 
Germany. We must jointly solve the great task of restoring the unity 
of Germany, of guaranteeing to our nation a quiet, peaceful life, and 
of giving other nations the assurance that their peaceful worl: will 
never again be endangered by German aggression. The guiding prin- 
ciples of our state must be: : 

Everything by the people! 
Everything for the people! 
Everything together with the people! 


1Ibid., vol. II, p. 31. 
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We cannot and must not leave to others the solution of this purely 
German task. That is why representatives of Eastern and Western 
Germany must convene, without delay, in an All-German Conference 
in order to comply with the nation-wide demand for free democratic 
elections to a Constituent German National Assembly, preparatory to 
the creation of a unified, democratic, and peace-loving Germany. The 
Reich Electoral Law of March 6, 1924, is suggested as a basis for the 
election procedure. The All-German Conference has the task of 
reaching an agreement with regard to the preparations for, and the 
conduct of, the elections. In this way our nation reserves to itself 
the right of administering its own country and of choosing the form 
of government it wants. The question of international control over 
the elections is to be discussed at the All-German Conference. 

For the purpose of making preparations for and carrying out free, 
universal, equal, direct, and secret elections to the German National 
Assembly, a Central Election Committee, consisting of East and West 


German representatives, is to be set up at the All-German Conference. 


Guided by such considerations the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic submits the following draft of an electoral law 
as a basis for all-German discussions to be held between the repre- 
sentatives of Eastern and Western Germany : 


Parr I 
Basic Principles 
ARTICLE 1 


(1) Freedom of political activity in the preparation and conduct of 
the elections shall be guaranteed to all citizens. 

(2) All democratic political parties, organizations, and associations 
shall enjoy equal freedom in their activities. They shall have the right 
of nominating candidates for the National Assembly and complete 
freedom to carry on election propaganda. 


ARTICLE 2 


_ The right freely to express one’s opinion through speech, in writing, 
i print, by pictures or otherwise, shall be guaranteed throughout 
rmany. 
ARTICLE 3 


No one may, on account of his political conviction, be arrested or 
persecuted, or suffer disadvantages in his work or employment. He 
may not suffer disadvantages if he exercises this right. 


ARTICLE 4 


Every candidate to the National Assembly shall be guaranteed free- 
dom of political activity and personal liberty. He is to be granted 
leave of absence for the election period. No candidate may be arrested, 
temporarily detained, juridically or administratively prosecuted, dis- 
— from his office or place of work, or in any other way called to 
ask, 
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ARTICLE 5 


Every candidate to the National Assembly shall be guaranteed un- 
hampered freedom of movement in all German Laender and in 
Greater Berlin. 

ARTICLE 6 


All limitations on personal travel within Germany, including 
Greater Berlin, shall be lifted at least three months before the 
election. 

ARTICLE 7 


(1) Public assembhes of political parties, organizations or asso- 
ciations which have submitted an election proposal in accordance 
with regulations, as well as meetings called by the candidates to the 
National Assembly, are to be permitted without hindrance. They 
need not be reported and shall be placed under public protection. 

(2) Participation, through speeches or otherwise, in the discussions 
and demonstrations taking place at the assemblies shall be guar- 
anteed. 

ARTICLE 8 


The political parties, organizations dnd associations which have 
submitted election proposals in accordance with regulations, as well 
as their candidates, shall be guaranteed the right freely to express and 
disseminate throughout Germany their opinions through speech, in 
writing, in print, by pictures or otherwise. 


Parr I] 
fight to Vote and Lligibility 
ARTICLE 9 


(1) The members of the German National Assembly shall be 
elected in free, universal, equal, direct, and secret elections in accord- 
ance with the principle of proportional representation by all German 
men and women who are over 18 years of age. 

(2) Every voter shall have one vote. 


ARTICLE 10 


Any person whose eighteenth birthday falls on or before the day 
of election shall be entitled to vote. Ray person entitled to vote 
whose twenty-first birthday falls on or before the day of election 
may stand for election. 


1These minimum ages, 18 to vote and 21 to stand for election, were inserted in the Dlee- 
toral Law at the “demand” of Erich Honecker, Chairman of the Soviet Zone “Free German 
Youth” (FDJ), set forth in oa letter of December 4, 1951 to Soviet Zone Deputy Minister 
President Walter Ulbricht. [This and subsequent footnotes in cited text.] 
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ARTICLE 11 


No person shall be entitled to vote who 
1. has been declared legally irresponsible or is under temporary 
guardianship or, by reason of mental infirmity, has been placed 
under custodianship ; 
2. by decision of a court has by force of law lost his civic rights. 
The right to vote shall be suspended for persons who, on account 
of mental disease or infirmity, are lodged in a sanatorium or asylum, 
or who are serving a term in prison, are under preliminary detention, 
or are kept in custody by decision of a court. 


ARTICLE 12 


Only those persons whose names appear on a list or register of 
electors, or who hold a polling certificate, may vote. 


ARTICLE 13 


A representative shall lose his seat : 

1. by renunciation ; 

2. by subsequent loss of eligibility ; 

3. by the election being declared invalid, or by any other form 
of elimination in the course of election scrutiny proceedings 
(Article 42) ; 

4, by a subsequent correction of the election results. 

The Central Election Committee is to be notified of any renuncia- 
tion; this must be in writing and may not be revoked. 


Parr III 
Preparation of the Election 
ARTICLE 14 


(1) The day of the election to the National Assembly shall be deter- 
mined by the All-German Conference. It must be a Sunday or a 
public holiday. 

_ (2) The decision of the All-German Conference must be proclaimed, 
in the form of a law, by the East and West German authorities at least 
three months before the day of election. 


ARTICLE 15 


() For the purpose of preparing and carrying out the elections, 
and for the purpose of preliminary scrutiny and ascertainment of the 
election results in all Germany, the All-German Conference shall 
establish a Central Election Committee. 

(2) The Central Election Committee shall elect the officers neces- 
sary for discharging the functions incumbent on the Committee. 
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ARTICLE 16 


The Central Election Committee shall be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the political parties, organizations, and associations ex- 
isting in Germany at the time this Electoral Law comes into force. 
The Committee shall be supplemented by the representatives of the 
political parties, organizations, and associations which shall be au- 
thorized to participate in the elections to the National Assembly after 
this law has been promulgated. 


ARTICLE 17 


Each Land shall constitute an election district. Greater Berlin shall 
constitute a single election district. Every election district shall be 
subdivided into election precincts, the boundaries of which should, if 
possible, be identical with those of the communes. Larger communes 
may be subdivided into several election precincts; small communes, 
or parts of communes, may be combined with neighboring communes 
or parts thereof. 

ARTICLE 18 


An election committee shall be formed for each election district and 
precinct. It shall consist of representatives of the political parties, 
organizations and associations authorzed to participate in the elec- 
tions. 

The election committee shall elect the polling supervisory board,' 
consisting of the polling supervisor, his deputy, and the recorder. 


ARTICLE 19 


A list or register of electors shall be kept in each election precinct 
for the voters residing there. 


ARTICLE 20 


Upon request, a polling certificate shall be issued. 
I. toa voter whose name is entered in a lst or register of electors 

1. if, for urgent reasons, he is outside his election precinct 
during polling hours on the election day ; 

2. if he changes his residence and moves to another elec- 
tion precinct after expiry of the time-limit for filing a protest 
(Article 21) ; 

3. if, because of a physical handicap or disease, he 1s 
hampered in his ability to move and would, through the 1is- 
suance of a polling certificate, be enabled to vote at a polling 
place that is more conveniently located ; 

II. to a voter whose name has not been entered, or has been 
canceled, in the list or register of electors, 

1. if he furnishes evidence to the effect that, through no 
fault of his own, he failed to observe the time-limit for filing 
a protest (Article 21) ; 


1The election committees (Wahlausschuesse) envisaged by the present draft law should 
not be confused with the election committees mentioned in the Federal Government’s draft 
election procedure of October 30, 1951 which correspond to the polling supervisory boards 
(Wahlvorstaende) of the present draft law. 


Bn 
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9. if his name was not entered, or was canceled, because 
his right to vote had been suspended for a reason which 
ceased to apply after expiry of the time-limit for filing a 
protest ; 

3. if he resided abroad but has taken up residence in this 
country after expiry of the time-limit for filing a protest. 


ARTICLE 21 


The lists of registers of electors shall be open to public inspection. 
The communal authorities shall make public the place and time of 
inspection, the time-limit for filing a protest, and the agency with 
which complaints concerning the list or register of electors may be 


filed. 


ARTICLE 22 


Persons entitled to vote may do so only in the election precinct in 
which their names are entered in the list or register of electors. 
ae of polling certificates may vote in any election precinct they 
wish. 

ARTICLE 23 


Political parties, organizations, and associations of voters may 
tender election proposals. They shall have the right to submit joint 
election proposals. Several election proposals may be combined with 
each other. 

ARTICLE 24 


The election proposals for the election district, as well as the state- 
ments announcing combination of election proposals, must be sub- 
mitted to the district election committee on or before the seventeenth 
day preceding the election day. 


ARTICLE 25 


(1) The election proposals must be signed by at least 500 voters 
of the election district. The names of the candidates must be listed 
ina clear order of precedence. A candidate may be listed in an elec- 
tion proposal only if he has consented to it. The candidate’s declara- 
tion of consent may be submitted to the district election committee 
together with the election proposal. 

(2) The signatures of 20 voters (instead of 500) shall suffice in the 
case of election proposals submitted by political parties, organiza- 
tions, and associations already existing in Germany at the time when 
this Law comes into force. 


ARTICLE 26 


The political parties, organizations, and associations authorized to 
participate in the elections may declare that the residual votes cast 
for their district election proposals are to be added to their central ? 
election proposal (pooling statement). 


1 Germany-wide. 
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ARTICLE 27 


(1) Central? election proposals may be submitted to the Central 
Election Committee on or before the fourteenth day preceding the 
election day. They must be signed by at least 500 voters. The signa- 
tures of 20 voters (instead of 500) shall suffice in the case of election 
proposals submitted by political parties, organizations, and associa- 
tions already existing in Germany at the time when this Law comes 
into force. 

(2) The names of the candidates must be listed in a clear order of 
precedence. A candidate may be listed in an election proposal only 
if he has consented to it. The candidate’s statement of consent may 
be submitted to the Central Election Committee together with the 
election proposal. 

(3) Nomination on a central? election proposal shall not be incom- 
patible with nomination on a district election proposal if the candidate 
runs for the same political party, organization, or association, or if a 
statement announcing combination of election proposals was made. 


ARTICLE 28 


The Central Election Committee shall publish the central? election 
proposals consecutively numbered in the order of their approval. 
Publication shall be made on or before the eleventh day preceding 
the election day. 

ARTICLE 29 


The district election committee shall publish the district election 
proposals, the statements announcing combination of election pro- 
posals, as well as the central? election proposals to which election 
proposals from the district have been added. 


ARTICLE 30 


(1) The ballots and their envelopes shall be the same for all voters 
and shall not bear any mark identifying the voter. 

(2) The ballots for the election district shall be provided officially 
by the Land government; they must list all the district election pro- 
posals, stating the political party, organization, or association, and 
the names of the candidates. 

As far as Greater Berlin is concerned, the ballots shall be provided 
in the same manner as outlined above by the Greater Berlin Election 
Committee. 


1 Germany-wide. 
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Part IV 
The Poll and the Ascertainment of the Election Results 


ARTICLE 31 


Election secrecy shall be guaranteed. 


ARTICLE 32 


The poll and the ascertainment of the election results shall be 
conducted in public. 
ARTICLE 33 


The votes shall be cast by way of ballots enclosed in officially 
stamped envelopes. Absent persons may not vote by proxy; nor may 
they otherwise participate in the voting. 


ARTICLE 34 


Marking of the ballot by the voter shall take place in a section of 
the polling place out of sight of other persons. The voters shall place 
the ballot contained in the envelope in the ballot box before the eyes 
of the election committee. 

ARTICLE 35 


Waiver of any of these regulations shall not be permissible. Any 
failure to comply with them shall render null and void the entire 
vote of the election precinct where the breach of these regulations 
occurred. 

ARTICLE 36 


Counting of the votes shall take place publicly by the election com- 
mittee composed of the representatives of the political parties, organi- 
zations, and associations. 

ARTICLE 37 


_ The election committee, in order to ascertain the result of the elec- 
tion, shall establish how many valid votes were cast altogether and 
how many of them were cast for each district election proposal. 


ARTICLE 38 


(1) For every 60,000 votes cast for a district election proposal in a 
given election district, that district election proposal shall be allocated 
one seat. 

(2) Votes whose number does not suffice to allocate one seat, or an 
additional seat, to a district election proposal (residual votes), shall 
be transferred to the Central Election Committee for allocation. 


ARTICLE 39 


The Central Election Committee shall add together the residual 
votes cast for the individual district election proposals within the 
various election districts. For every 60,000 of the residual votes thus 
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obtained, one seat or an additional seat, shall be allocated. If the 
remainder left over after such allocation amounts to at least 30,000 
votes, the remainder shall be considered tantamount to 60,000 votes. 


ARTICLE 40 


Seats shall be distributed among the candidates in the order of 
precedence in which their names are listed on the election proposals. 


ARTICLE 41 


(1) In the event that the number of candidates on a district election 
proposal is smaller than the number of seats allocated to the election 
proposal, the district election committee shall request that a cor- 
responding number of candidates be named by the political party, 
organization or association concerned. The names must be submitted 
to the district election committee at the latest three days after the 
receipt of the request. 

(2) The same provisions shall apply to the central? election pro- 
posals. 

ARTICLE 42 


(1) The place of a representative who refuses to accept the election 
or drops out shall be taken by the candidate whose name comes next 
on the election proposal. 

(2) In the absence of another candidate the provisions of Article 
41 shall apply correspondingly. 


ARTICLE 43 


(1) In the event that the elections held in a given election district 
are declared null and void by the Central Election Committee, the 
latter shall distribute the residual votes anew in accordance with the 
results of a new by-election. 

(2) If it turns out that a central? election proposal, or combined 
election proposals, receive more seats than before, the corresponding 
number of new seats shall be filled in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles 38 to 40. If an election proposal receives less seats than 
before, a corresponding number of seats shall be canceled by the Cen- 
tral Election Committee. 

ARTICLE 44 


(1) If the elections were not properly conducted in certain indi- 
vidual election precincts only, the district election committee may 
decide that the elections are to be repeated there (precinct by-elec- 
tions). The precinct by-election is to be held on the third Sunday or 
holiday following the day when the district election committee ren- 
ders its decision. 

(2) The precinct by-election shall be conducted on the basis of the 
district. election proposals and lists or registers of electors used in 
the general election. 


1 Germany-wide. 
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Part V 


Concluding Provisions 
ARTICLE 45 


(1) The National Assembly shall be convened in Berlin not later 
than 30 days after the election. 

(2) The members of the National Assembly shall be guaranteed 
personal freedom and protection against persecution. 


ARTICLE 46 


The Electoral Law adopted by the All-German Conference shall be 
promulgated in the form of a law by the East and West German au- 
thorities not later than three months before the day of election. 


ARTICLE 47 


The Central Election Committee shall make known the election 
results. They must be published in the legal gazettes of Eastern and 
Western Germany. 

ARTICLE 48 


The National Assembly shall be convoked by the Central Election 
Committee. Time and place of the meeting must be published with- 
out delay by the East and West German authorities. The Central 
Election Committee shall inform the members of the National Assem- 
bly by the quickest means of their election and of the time and place 
of the meeting of the National Assembly. 





Comments on the Draft Electoral Law of the East German Volks- 
kammer, by the Federal Republic of Germany’s Ministry for 
All-German Affairs, January 11, 19521 


[Extracts] 


* * * The masters of the Soviet Zone, who never have wanted truly 
democratic elections, do not want them today either. All they ever 
wanted were “all-German consultations.” In the draft law which 
the Soviet Zone has now adopted, the proposal for “all-German con- 
sultations” also figures as a prerequisite for the holding of all-German 
elections. It is not elections throughout Germany that the rulers of 
the Soviet Zone intend to achieve by this law, but “all-German con- 
sultations”; they want to use the issue of Germany reunification as 
a bargaining point in the “horse-trading” they pursue in the interest 
of Soviet plans. 

With the usual fraudulent devices so typical of the practices of the 
eople’s democracy, they have worked out and adopted an electoral 
aw which, so they aver, is based on the electoral law of 1924 of the 

Weimar Republic. Indeed, the law might perhaps appear acceptable 
at first glance. But anyone who studies it more closely will not fail 





1 Documents on German Unity, vol. II, p. 41. 
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to discern that this law reveals a cunning attempt at spreading Com- 
munist influence throughout Germany already prior to the proposed 
elections. The most striking instruments of this treacherous plan are 
apparent in the provisions to subdivide the area of election into seven- 
teen or more election districts, and to allow all parties, organizations 
and associations in existence in Germany to tender election proposals, 
provided they bear the signature of twenty persons. This means that 
the more than fifty Communist front organizations in the Federal Re- 
public and the very large number of Communist-controlled mass 
organizations in the Soviet Zone will also be included. It is meant 
to create confusion and fragmentization of political effort. The dis- 
trict election committees will be dominated by the Communists and 
the SED. The central election committee will be composed equally 
of Communists and their supporters for the most part. International 
guarantees for the proper preparation and execution of the elections 
will be excluded. * * * 


x sf XK * x ok * 


When the Federal Government. published its proposal for an elec- 
toral law it explained that, in view of the present political state of 
affairs in Germany, only the creation of a single election district for 
the entire area will ensure that all parties in every section of Germany 
will stand an equal chance at the polls. The creation of a single elec- 
tion district implies that the same list of candidates can be voted for 
in Cologne as well as in Leipzig, Stuttgart, Eisenach and Schwerin. 
But that is just what the rulers of the Soviet Zone do not want. They 
are afraid that 80 percent or more of the voters in the Soviet Zone will 
cast their vote in favor of the democratic parties which exist in the 
Federal Republic, parties in which they have placed their hopes of 
being liberated from Communist rule. Therefore Article 17 of the 
Soviet Zone electoral law provides that every Land and Greater Berlin 
each constitute a separate election district. * * * 

This means that the democratic parties in the Federal Republic will 
encounter much greater—if not insuperable—difficulties in nominat- 
ing their candidate in the Soviet Zone than the Soviet Zone parties 
and organizations will ever meet with in the Federal Republic. For 
each election proposal in every one of the five Laender of the Soviet 
Zone will first have to be approved by twenty persons entitled to 
vote who are residents in the Soviet Zone, who are prepared to affix 
their signature to this election proposal and to file it. Jiven if twenty 
stalwart persons willing to tender such an election proposal unwelcome 
to the Communists could really be found, their election proposal would 
still be at the mercy of election committees which, due to the pro- 
visions of this law, are bound to be dominated by the SED and _ its 
satellites. That is so because every party, association and organiza- 
tion will have one representative with one vote in the election com- 
mittees. In view of the infinite number of Communist mass and front 
organizations, there is no doubt that the district election committees, 
at any rate in the Soviet Zone—if not even in the Federal Republic— 
would be influenced directly or indirectly by the Communists. This 
would enable them, even before the holding of the elections, to elimi- 
nate, bv one means or another, those candidates who do not meet with 
their approval. 
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What would the implementation of such a law mean? It would 
mean that there is no longer any question of truly democratic elec- 
tions in which every person entitled to vote would be at liberty to cast 
his vote in favor of the candidate appealing to him most. * * * 

This electoral law of the Soviet Zone even leaves the door open for 
the reintroduction of the infamous “unity list” in that, in accordance 
with Article 23, joint election proposals may be submitted and several 
election proposals may be combined. * * * 

The electoral law of the Soviet Zone does not provide for interna- 
tional or other guarantees for the proper preparation and execution 
of the elections. Such guarantees are only mentioned as a bait for 
bringing about “all-German consultations.” The law is based on 
premises suggesting that Germany is no longer an occupied country 
at all and that, consequently, there is no longer any need for the 
Occupying Powers to agree among themselves on a joint policy with 
regard to the execution of elections throughout Germany. This, too, 
is a carefully planned propaganda device which is meant. to lead the 

erman people in Eastern and Western Germany into believing that 
all they will have to do is to gather around one conference table. * * * 

So long as Mr. Ulbricht and his friends do not make any serious 
effort to give convincing proof that the Soviet Zone state has definitely 
adopted a form of constitutional government based on law and order, 
the Federal Government, in agreement with the majority of our peo- 
ple, cannot but persist in its demand for bona fide guarantees for the 
really unhampered carrying out of free elections throughout Ger- 
many. The proposal for the setting up a United Nations Commis- 
sion, which is not only to examine the conditions existing for all- 
German elections but which is also to work out proposals on which 
the reunification of Germany could be based, Ria best turned down ; 


this is but one example demonstrating that the SED is not prepared 
to give such guarantees. 


Draft Election Law of the Bundestag of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, February 6, 1952 2 


ARTICLE I 


(I) Free, secret, universal, equal and direct elections for a Con- 
stituent German National Assembly shall be held according to the 


principles of proportional representation in the four Occupation Zones 
of Germany and in Berlin on * * * 





1The U.N. General Assembly voted on Dec. 20, 1951, to set u 
investigations in the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
determine whether free elections could be held. 
American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955 
For an extract from the first re 


a commission to carry out 
oviet Zone of Germany to 
For text of the resolution, 510(VI), see 
(Department of State publication 6446), II, 1795. 
ort of the Commission, Apr. 30, 1952, see post. 

* Documents on German Unity, vol. II, p. 44. Whis revised version of the law for an 
all-German election procedure proposed. by the Federal Government on October 30, 1951, 
was approved by the Federal Lower House on February 6 by 292 votes to 29. with 25 
abstentions. Introducing the revised draft law in the Federal Lower House, the Federal 
Me for All-German Affairs, Jakob Kaiser, described it as a “basis for a quasi 4 »lo- 


emarche with the Occupying Powers and the United Nations.” rather thar bei 
“a law in the formal sense.” On Februar Telicocea 


{ 18, 1952, the revised draft law was delivered 
to the Chairman of the Allied High Commission with the request that it be forwarded to 
the U.S., U.K. and French Governments and to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
cue Allled High Commission was also asked to transmit to the Chairman of the Soviet 


Commission, Genera] Vassily I. Chuikov, two copies of the law, one of th 
Government of the Soviet Zone. = em for the 
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(II) The election shall be conducted in accordance with an Election 
Procedure which is to include the following regulations: 


SECTION 1 


(1) All Germans shall be entitled to vote, providing their 20th 
birthday falls on or before the day of election and proce they are 
not mentally unbalanced or otherwise legally irresponsible. The same 
conditions shall apply to candidates for seats except that they must 
have completed their 25th birthday on or before the date of election. 

(2) Germans within the meaning of this Law shall be considered 
to be those who possess German citizenship or those ethnic Germans 
who are refugees or expellees with permanent residence in the area 
of election, or partners In marriage or descendants of the same. 


SECTION 2 


(1) The area of election shall constitute a single election district. 
Each party shall tender a single election proposal for the entire elec- 
tion district. 

(2) Each election proposal must be undersigned by a minimum of 
10,000 eligible voters. The election proposals of parties already in 
existence at the time this Law goes into effect and which are to be 
listed in the Election Procedure shall require the signatures of only 
10 persons. 

SECTION 3 


(1) One representative shall be seated for every 75,000 votes. A 
remainder of more than 37,500 votes shall be counted as 75,000. 

(2) An election proposal which in at least one of the German 
Laender fails to gain five percent of the votes cast there shall not 
be taken into account. 

SECTION 4 


(1) Freedom of political activity in the preparation and conduct 
of the election shall be guaranteed. 

(2) All limitations on personal travel between the various Occupa- 
tion Zones, including Berlin, shall be lifted at least three months 
before the election. 

_ (3) Each appropriately-registered candidate for a seat in the Na- 
tional Assembly shall be guaranteed complete personal freedom in 
the entire area of election. Without the approval of an international 
control organ (Article II) he may not be arrested, temporarily de- 
tained, juridically or administratively prosecuted, dismissed from his 
office or place of work or in any other way be called to task or hindered 
in his freedom of movement. He is also to be granted appropriate 
leave during the election campaign. 

(4) No one may, because of his political stand before and during 
the election, be arrested, temporarily detained, juridically or admin- 
istratively prosecuted, dismissed from his office or place of work or 
otherwise be called to task or placed at a disadvantage. 
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SECTION 5 


(1) Public assemblies of parties which have tendered an election 
proposal in accordance with regulations, as well as assemblies of their 
individual candidates, are to be permitted without hindrance and 
placed under public protection. 

(2) Distribution of newspapers, magazines and other printed mat- 
ter as well as reception of radio broadcasts which are allowed in any 
one German Land shall be freely permitted in the entire area of 
election. 

SECTION 6 


ta Election secrecy shall be guaranteed. 

2) The election ballot and its envelope shall be the same for all 
voters and shall not bear any mark identifying the voter. The mark- 
ing of the ballot by the voter shall take place in a section of the voting 
place out of sight of other persons. The voter shall place the ballot 
contained in the envelope in the ballot box before the eyes of the poll- 
ing supervisory board.? 

(3) The counting of votes by the polling supervisory board shall 
take place publicly. The polling supervisory board is to be composed 
of eligible voters of each election precinct ? on the basis of a just con- 
sideration of the various parties. 

ait of any regulations in Paragraphs 1 to 3 above shall 
not be permissible. The international control organs may declare 
null and void the entire vote of the election precinct? where the 
breach of these regulations takes place and order the vote to be re- 


taken. 
ArtTicLe IT 


(I) Preparation and execution of the election shall take place un- 

er international protection and international control. 

(II) Protection shall be entrusted to international control organs 
and shall be uniform in all parts of the area of election. German 
authorities must carry out the orders of these control organs. 

(IIL) The control organs shall guarantee the rights and freedoms 
of the population arising from this Law. Every German has the 
right to appeal to the control organs. 

(IV) The highest international control organ shall issue, insofar 
as necessary, more detailed regulations concerning the protection and 
control of the election. 

Articte IIT 


(I) The National Assembly shall be convoked in Berlin 30 days 
after the election. 
(II) The oldest member shall open the meeting of the National 
mbly and immediately conduct the election of the President. 
greta receiving the most votes shall be elected. 
_ (UI) Scrutiny of the election shall be incumbent upon an Elec- 
ion Court which is to be elected by the National Assembly. 





}“Wahlvorstand,’”’ rendered by “election committee” in the translation of the original 
draft law of October 30, 1951. [This and subsequent footnotes in text cited.J , 
draft nmbezirk, ’ rendered by ‘‘administrative district’ in the translation of the original 


* Also “Stimmbezirk”, previously rendered by ‘voting district”. 
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(IV) Personal freedom and protection against persecution shall 
subsequently be guaranteed to the delegates to the National Assembly 
until the National Assembly enacts pertinent final provisions. 


ArTIcLE IV 


I) The National Assembly shall adopt a constitution. 

Th) The National Assembly shall have the power that is necessary 
to realize and safeguard, until the all-German Constitution comes into 
force, the free and democratic order of a state based on respect for the 
law and respect for the rights of the Laender. 


Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Embassy, 
Enclosing Draft for a German Peace Treaty, March 10, 1952 


[Translation] 


The Soviet. Government considers it necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States of America to the fact 
that although about seven years have passed since the end of the war 
in Europe a peace treaty with Germany is not yet concluded. 

With the aim of eliminating such an abnormal situation the Soviet 
Government, supporting the communication of the Government of 
the German Democratic Republic to the Four Powers requesting that 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany be expedited, on its part 
addresses itself to the Government of the United States and also to 
the Governments of Great Britain and France with the proposal to 
urgently discuss the question of a peace treaty with Germany with 
a view to preparing in the nearest future an agreed draft peace treaty 
and present it for examination by an appropriate international con- 
ference with the participation of all interested governments. It is 
understood that such a peace treaty must be worked out with the direct 
participation of Germany in the form of an all-German Government. 
From this it follows that the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., England, and France 
who are fulfilling control functions in Germany must also consider the 

uestion of conditions favoring the earliest formation of an all- 
erman Government expressing the will of the German people. 

With the aim of facilitating the preparation of a draft peace treaty 
the Soviet Government on its part proposes for the consideration of 
the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain and France the attached 
draft as a basis of a peace treaty with Germany. 

In proposing consideration of this draft the Soviet Government 
at the same time expressed its readiness also to consider other possible 
proposals on this question. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. expects to receive the reply of 
the Government of the U.S.A. to the mentioned proposal at the earli- 
est. possible time. 

Similar notes have also been sent by the Soviet Government to the 
Governments of Great Britain and France. 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. For the text of the American reply 
of March 25, see post. 
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(Enclosure ] 


DRAFT OF SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF PEACE TREATY 
WITH GERMANY 


Almost seven years have passed since the end of the war with Ger- 
many but Germany still does not have a peace treaty, finds itself 
divided, continues to remain in an unequal situation as regards other 
governments. It is necessary to end such an abnorinal situation. This 
responds to the aspirations of all peace loving peoples. It is impos- 
sible to assure a just status to the legal national interests of the Ger- 
aes people without the earliest conclusion of a peace treaty with 

ermany. 

Conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany has an important sig- 
nificance for the strengthening of peace in Europe. A peace treaty 
with Germany will permit final decision of questions which have arisen 
as a consequence of the second world war. The European states 
which have suffered from German aggression, particularly the neigh- 
bors of Germany, have a vital interest in the solution of these ques- 
tions. Conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany will aid improve- 
ment of the international situation as a whole and at the same time 
aid the establishment of a lasting peace. 

The necessity of hastening the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany is required by the fact that the danger of re-establishment 
of German militarism which has twice unleashed world wars has 
not been eliminated in as much as appropriate provisions of the 
Potsdam conference still remain unfilled. A peace treaty with Ger- 
many must guarantee elimination of the possibility of a rebirth of 
German militarism and German aggression. 

Conclusion of the peace treaty with Germany will establish for the 
German people permanent conditions of peace, will aid the develop- 
ment of Germany as a unified democratic and peace-loving govern- 
ment in accordance with the Potsdam provisions and will assure to 
the Cea people the possibility of peaceful cooperation with other 
peoples, 

Asa result of this, the Governments of the Soviet Union, the United 
States of American, Great Britain and France have decided urgently 
to set about working out a peace treaty with Germany. 

The Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
States of America, Great Britain and France consider that prepa- 
rations of the peace treaty should be accomplished with the partici- 
pation of Germany in the form of an all-German Government and 
that the peace treaty with Germany should be formed on the follow- 
ing basis: 

Basis oF Peace Treaty WiTH GERMANY 
Participants 

Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Holland and other govern- 
ments which participated with their armed forces in the war against 
Germany. 
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Political provisions 


(1) Germany is re-established as a unified state, thereby an end is 
put to the division of Germany and a unified Germany has a possibility 
of development as an independent democratic peace-loving state. 

(2) All armed forces of the occupying powers must be withdrawn 
from Germany not later than one year from the date of entry into force 
of the peace treaty. Simultaneously all foreign military bases on the 
territory of Germany must be liquidated. 

(3) Democratic rights must be guaranteed to the German people to 
the end that all persons under German jurisdiction without regard to 
race, sex, language or religion enjoy the rights of man and basic free- 
doms including freedom of speech, press, religious persuasion, political 
conviction and assembly. 

(4) Free activity of democratic parties and organizations must be 
guaranteed in Germany with the right of freedom to decide their own 
internal affairs, to conduct meetings and assembly, to enjoy freedom 
of press and publication. 

(5) The existence of organizations inimical to democracy and to 
the maintenance of peace must not be permitted on the territory of 
Germany. 

(6) Civil and political rights equal to all other German citizens 
for participation in the building of peace-loving democratic Germany 
must be made available to all former members of the German army, 
including officers and generals, all former Nazis, excluding those who 
are serving court sentences for commission of crimes. 

(7) Germany obligates itself not to enter into any kind of coalition 
or military alliance directed against any power which took part with 
its armed forces in the war against Germany. 


Territory 


The territory of Germany is defined by the borders established by 
the provisions of the Potsdam Conference of the Great Powers. 


Economic provisions 


No kind of limitations are imposed on Germany as to development 
of its peaceful economy, which must contribute to the growth of the 
welfare of the German people. 

Likewise, Germany will have no kind of limitation as regards trade 
with other countries, navigation and access to world markets. 
Military provisions 

(1) Germany will be permitted to have its own national armed 
forces (land, air, and sea) which are necessary for the defense of the 
country. 

(2) Germany is permitted to produce war materials and equipment, 
the quantity and type of which must not exceed the limitations re- 
quired for the armed forces established for Germany by the peace 
treaty. 


Germany and the United Nations Organization 


The governments concluding a peace treaty with German will 
support the application of Germany for acceptance as a member of 
the United Nations Organization. 
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Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, Regarding the Soviet Draft of a German 
Peace Treaty, March 25, 19521 


The United States Government, in consultation with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France, has given the most careful 
consideration to the Soviet Government’s note of March 10, 1952, 
which proposed the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. They 
have also consulted the Government of the German Federal Republic 
and the representatives of Berlin. 

The conclusion of a just and lasting peace treaty which would end 
the division of Germany has always been and remains an essential 
objective of the United States Government. As the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself recognizes, the conclusion of such a treaty requires the 
formation of an all-German Government, expressing the will of the 
German people. Such a Government can only be set up on the basis 
of free elections in the Federal Republic, the Soviet zone of occupation 
and Berlin. Such elections can only be held in circumstances which 
safeguard the national and individual liberties of the German people. 
In order to ascertain whether this first essential condition exists, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations has appointed a Commission 
to carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic, the 
Soviet zone and Berlin. The Commission of Investigation has been 
assured of the necessary facilities in the Federal Republic and in 
Western Berlin. The United States Government would be glad to 
learn that such facilities will also be afforded in the Soviet zone and 
in Eastern Berlin, to enable the Commission to carry out its task. 

The Soviet Government’s proposals do not indicate what the inter- 
national position of an all-German Government would be before the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. The United States Government consid- 
ers that the all-German Government should be free both before and 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty to enter into associations 
compatible with the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

In putting forward its proposal for a German peace treaty, the So- 
viet Government expressed its readiness also to discuss other proposals. 
The United States Government has taken due note of this statement. 
In its view, it will not be possible to engage in detailed discussion of 
a peace treaty until conditions have been created for free elections and 
until a free all-German Government which could participate in such 
discussion has been formed. There are several fundamental questions 
which would also have to be resolved. 

For example, the United States Government notes that the Soviet 

overnment makes the statement that the territory of Germany is 
determined by frontiers laid down by the decisions of the Potsdam 
conference. ‘The United States Government would recall that in fact 
no definitive German frontiers were laid down by the Potsdam de- 
cisions, which clearly provided that the final determination of terri- 
torial questions must await the peace settlement. 

The United States Government also observes that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment now considers that the peace treaty should provide for the 


1 American Foreign Policy, 1950-195 1797. (The British 
delivered similar notes on the same date” and Preach embassies 
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formation of German national land, air, and sea forces, while at the 
same time imposing limitations on Germany’s freedom to enter into 
association with other countries. The United States Government con- 
siders that such provisions would be a step backwards and might jeop- 
ardize the emergence in Europe of a new era in which international 
relations would be based on cooperation and not on rivalry and dis- 
trust. Being convinced of the need of a policy of European unity, the 
United States Government is giving its full support to plans designed 
to secure the participation of Germany in a purely defensive Euro- 
pean community which will preserve freedom, prevent aggression,and — 
preclude the revival of militarism. The United States Government 
believes that the proposal of the Soviet Government for the formation 
of German national forces is inconsistent with the achievement of 
this objective. The United States Government remains convinced 
that this policy of Kuropean unity cannot threaten the interests of 
any country and represents the true path of peace. 





First Report of the United Nations Commission To Investigate 
Conditions for Free Elections in Germany, April 30, 1952 


[Extract] 
Section 1. Preparatory work in Paris and Geneva 


27. The United Nations Commission to investigate Conditions for 
Free Elections in Germany, * * * held its first meeting on 11 Febru- 
ary 1952 in the Palais de Chaillot, Paris. The Commission held two 
more meetings in Paris, one informal and the other formal, before its 
move to Geneva. At these meetings, the Commission decided on its 
name, the procedure governing its chairmanship and its headquarters. 
It also decided, while in Paris, that its first task after it had recon- 
vened in Geneva would be to address the responsible authorities in 

ermany regarding the arrangements deemed necessary by the Com- 
mission to enable it to undertake its work in accordance with the terms 
of General Assembly resolution 510(VI). Drafts of the letters that 
it proposed to address to the Chairman of the Allied High Commis- 
sion for Germany and to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission for Germany were tentatively considered and it was decided 
to postpone further action to a later meeting to be held in Geneva. 

28. At meetings held in Geneva on 21 and 22 February, the Com- 
mission approved the text of its letters to the Chairman of the Allied 

igh Commission for Germany and to the Chairman of the Soviet 
Control Commission for Germany. It decided that it would send the 
letters by telegram as well as by air mail and would make the texts 
available to the Press forty-eight hours after their dispatch by tele- 

am. 
or09, In its letter dated 22 February 1952 to the Chairman of the 
Allied High Commission, the Commission sought his good offices to 
transmit to the appropriate authorities in the Federal Republic of 





*Tbid., p. 1798. The full text of the first report appears in U.N. doc. A/2122, May 6, 

1952. For the second report (Aug. 5. 1952), see post. The Commission was established 

by Si ims resolution 510(VI), Dec. 20, 1951 (American Foreign Policy, 1950- 
955, ITI, ‘* 
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Germany and in the Western Sectors of Berlin the wish of the Com- 
mission to discuss with those authorities the arrangements deemed 
necessary by it to enable it to undertake its work. The Commission 
stated further that it would appreciate it if arrangements could be 
made to hold a meeting on 17 March with the authorities of the Fed- 
eral Republic, and another on 21 March with the authorities of the 
Western Sectors of Berlin. In its letter dated 22 February 1952 to 
the Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission, the Commission 
similarly sought his good offices to transmit to the appropriate author- 
ities in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Ber- 
lin the wish of the Commission to discuss with those authorities the 
arrangements deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake its 
work. The Commission stated further that it would appreciate it if 
arrangements could be made to hold a meeting on 17 March with the 
authorities of the Soviet Zone of Germany and another on 21 March 
with the authorities of the Eastern Sector of Berlin. The Commis- 
sion asked to be informed of the places designated by the authorities 
concerned for the meetings it had suggested. It stated that both 
the Commission, on the one hand, and all the authorities in Germany 
and the German people, on the other, had common objectives and in- 
deed a good deal of common ground on the basis of which they could 
all cooperate to set up the edifice of a free, united, and democratic 
Germany. 

30. The Commission was anxious, if possible, to meet simultaneously 

with the authorities in the Federal Republic as well as in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany on the same date, and similarly to meet with the 
authorities in the Western Sectors and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin 
on the same date. It was for this reason that, in its letters to the 
Allied High Commission and the Soviet Control Commission, the 
Commission had suggested meetings with the authorities in both 
Western and Eastern Germany on the same dates. If the meetings it 
had suggested came about, it was the Commission’s intention to divide 
itself into two groups so as to be able to meet simultaneously with 
those authorities. 
_ 31. After considering its rules regarding the quorum required for 
its meetings and its voting procedure, the Commission adjourned to 
meet again on 10 March. It was decided that during the period of 
the adjournment a draft memorandum would be prepared concerning 
the arrangements deemed necessary by the Commission to enable it 
to undertake its work which would serve as a basis for cliscussions at 
the projected meetings of the Commission with the authorities in 
Germany. It was hoped that by 10 March, replies would have been 
received from the Allied High Commission and the Soviet Control 
Commission. 

382, The Commission next met from 10 to 15 March to consider the 
situation. To its letter dated 22 February 1952 to the Chairman of the 
Allied High Commission, the Commission had received a reply dated 
1 March 1952, to the effect that the Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and certain of his colleagues in the Federal Cabinet 
would be glad to meet with the Commission on 17 March in Bonn and 
that the Federal Government was further prepared “to afford the mem- 
bers of the Commission every possible assistance in the performance 
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of their important task”. The Commission was further informed that 
representatives of the (West) Berlin Senate proposed to meet with 
the Commission on 21 March 1952 in Berlin. 

33. Not having received a reply from the Soviet Control Commis- 
sion by 10 March, the Commission decided to write again to Gen- 
eral Chuikov, Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission for Ger- 
many. In its second letter to General Chuikov dated 10 March, the 
Commission again stated its wish to meet with the appropriate au- 
thorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of 
Berlin to discuss with them the arrangements deemed necessary by it 
to enable it to undertake its work, and requested that this aa be 
conveyed to those authorities. The Commission again suggested that 
it would appreciate if arrangements could be made to enable it to meet 
with those authorities on 17 and 21 March respectively. The Com- 
mission informed General Chuikov that it was confirming arrange- 
ments to meet with the authorities in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and in the Western Sectors of Berlin on 17 and 21 March re- 
spectively. It requested a reply from General Chuikov by 12 noon of 
14 March, in view of the necessity to make final its travel arrange- 
ments by Friday 14 March. This letter was sent both by telegram 
and air mail, and was later released to the Press. The Commission 
did not receive a reply to this letter. | : 

34. The Commission decided that, during its forthcoming visit to 
Germany, it should also meet with the Allied High Commission to 
submit to it the Commission’s memorandum concerning the arrange- 
ments deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake its work. The 
Commission, therefore arranged to have a meeting in Bonn with the 
Allied High Commission on 17 March 1952. 

35. During the period 11 to 14 March, the Commission considered 
the draft memoranda that it was to submit to the authorities in Ger- 
many that had expressed their willingness to receive the Commis- 
sion. On 14 March, the Commission unanimously approved. their 
text. The memoranda were identic in substance, excepting only for 
such changes as were necessary in view of the fact that they were 
addressed to different authorities in Germany. They specified, among 
other things, that during the period of the Commission’s work 

“(a) The Commission and its secretariat be granted by the au- 
thorities concerned the right to travel freely throughout their 
respective areas and that the Commission and its secretariat be 
granted normal and recognized diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities ; 

“(b) The Commission and its secretariat be granted by the au- 
thorities concerned the right of free access to such persons, places 
and relevant documents as the Commission might consider neces- 
sary, that the Commission be granted the right to summon an 
witnesses 1t might wish to examine or obtain testimony from; and, 
further, that the Commission be given specific assurance by the 
authorities concerned that. such witnesses would not be impeded 
from meeting with it, that such persons or their relatives would be 
immune from any manner of punishment for their having met 
with and given evidence before the Commission, and that the wit- 


nesses would not be forced to reveal the contents of their 
testimony ; 
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“(¢) The Commission and its secretariat be granted the right 
by the authorities concerned to communicate freely and without 
hindrance with the people in their areas; that the Commission 
be assured by the authorities concerned that communications to 
and from the Commission and its secretariat would be immune 
from censorship, delay or suppression; and that the Commission 
be given assurance that persons communicating with it or recelv- 
ing communications from it would not be punished in any man- 
ner for having such contact.” 

36. On 14 March, the Commission also approved the text of a state- 
ment to be delivered by its Chairman on its behalf at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Commission with the authorities of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the text of an address to the German 
people to be broadcast from Bonn by Mr. Kohnstamm on behalf of 
the Commission. 


Section 2. Work of the Commission in Germany 


87. Leaving Geneva on the evening of 15 March 1952 by train, the 
Commission arrived in Bonn the following morning. Mr. Abbasi, 
the representative of Pakistan, was unable to join the Commission on 
its visit to Germany due to his indisposition, and the Government of 
Pakistan appointed Mr. Omar Hayat Malik, its Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, to take his place pending Mr. Abbasi’s 
return to the Commission. The Commission would like to place on 
record its appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Malik, who 
was called at very short notice to assist it. 

38. On 17 March, the Commission met with the Allied High Com- 
mission and submitted to it the memorandum already referred to. 
In submitting it, the Chairman stated that the memorandum was 
couched in broad and general terms, as it was the Commission’s view 
that at the present stage it might not be necessary to dwell on numer- 
ous details. If agreement on the terms of the memorandum could be 
reached, then it would be the Commission’s view that, within the broad 
scope of that agreement, any detailed arrangements subsequently 
deemed necessary could be made with the authorities concerned. He 
added that he and his colleagues felt that the assurances they were 
seeking from the responsible authorities in Germany were of very 
great and fundamental importance for the fulfilment of the task en- 
trusted to the Commission by the United Nations. The Commission 
could hope to fulfil its mission faithfully and successfully only if the 
German people, as a result of the assurances and guarantees it was 
requesting, felt assured that they could co-operate with the Commis- 
sion without fear and in perfect. freedom. It had come to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that it would be necessary to conclude a written 
agreement regarding the subject matter of the memorandum with all 
the responsible authorities in Germany. The Commission hoped to 
be able to make uniform arrangements with and secure uniform assur- 
ances from all those authorities. It considered it essential that in all 
parts of Germany all the people should have the same safeguards 
and that the United Nations Commission should receive in all parts 
of Germany identic facilities. The Chairman stated, in conclusion 
that he and his colleagues would also like to discuss with the Allied 
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High Commission the question whether it would not be necessary, in 
view of the fact that the Governments the Allied High Commission 
represented exercised supreme responsibility in Germany, for the two 
Commissions to conclude an agreement, at least in regard to those 
issues raised in the memorandum which possibly fell within the scope 
of the powers that were reserved to itself by the Allied High Com- 
mission. The Allied High Commission might also want to convey to 
the United Nations Commission formally that it would be prepared 
to grant it the facilities and assurances it required. 

39. Mr. Francois-Poncet, Chairman of the Council of the Allied 
High Commission, in his reply on behalf of his colleagues, stated that 
there was nothing in the memorandum that called for a reservation or 
a negative reply on the part of the Allied High Commission and that 
he could forthwith give the Commission the formal assurance that 
the Allied High Commission would assist it in every way possible. 
In so far as it was possible within the limits of its competence, the 
Allied High Commission would grant the United Nations Commis- 
sion the guarantees and facilities it had specified in its memorandum. 
The Allied High Commission sent a formal reply on these lines the 
same day. At a meeting held on 19 March, the Commission took 
note of the reply, expressing its satisfaction therewith. 

40. Immediately following its meeting with the Allied High Com- 
mission, the Commission met with the Chancellor of the Federal 
ae of Germany and a number of his colleagues in the Federal 
Cabinet at the Haus Schaumburg in Bonn. The Federal Chancellor 
stated that the United Nations, by setting up the present Commission, 
had shown its readiness to investigate whether conditions existed for 
the holding of free elections throughout Germany and that it had 
provided an assurance that an objective and conscientious enquiry 
would be made into that problem of vital importance to the German 
people. He gave the assurance that the Federal Government would 
give the Commission all the assistance it could to help it carry out 
those investigations, and expressed the hope that the Commission - 
would achieve complete success, and that the delays that might arise 
would not persuade it to abandon the pursuit of its objective, which 
was the objective of the United Nations, of the Federal Government 
and of the German nation, namely, the re-establishment of German 
unity 1n peace and freedom. 

41. The Chairman of the Commission, in his reply to the statement 
of the Federal Chancellor, after outlining the events that led to the 
setting up of the Commission by the United Nations, stated that the 
German people, the different German authorities, and the four 
occupying Powers had all declared_as their common objective the 
bringing into being of a free, united, democratic and peaceful Ger- 
many, essentially by means of genuinely free and secret elections. 
That was also the purpose which the Commission would seek to serve 
to the extent that it was empowered. to do by its terms of reference. 
In the discharge of its task, it was most anxious to assure all the Ger- 
man people and all the German authorities of its complete objectivity 
and impartiality. Under its terms of reference, the Commission 
was required to carry out its investigation simultaneously in all the 
zones of Germany. The Commission could carry out its task, there- 
fore, only when it was enabled to enter and travel freely in all areas 
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of Germany and when it was granted by all the authorities concerned 
the facilities deemed necessary by it. The object of its present visit 
to Germany, however, was to meet those authorities who had ex- 
pressed their willingness to do so in order to discuss and try to make 
with them such arrangements as the Commission deemed necessary 
to enable it to undertake its work. That was an essential preliminary 
task which had to be performed before the Commission could take the 
next step. 3 

49, After submitting to the Federal Chancellor the Commission’s 
memorandum concerning the arrangements deemed necessary by it 
to enable it to undertake its work, the Chairman of the Commission 
stated that it would be necessary to publish at an appropriate time 
the agreement the Commission hoped to reach with the Federal 
Government in order to assure the people of the Federal Republic 
that they could co-operate with the Commission without fear and in 
perfect freedom. 

43, The Federal Chancellor, after stating his belief that his Gov- 
ernment would provide the Commission with all the facilities and 
guarantees it had requested, replied that, as soon as possible after 
his Government had had an opportunity of considering the memo- 
randum, a formal reply would be provided. 

44, The Commission further met with the authorities of the Fed- 
eral Republic on 18 March to discuss the contents of its memorandum. 
Following the clarifications offered by the Commission, the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic stated that a formal reply along 
the lines agreed at the meetings would be given to the Commission on 
19 March and that the Federal Government would, without delay, 
Initiate such legislative measures as were necessary to grant certain 
of the facilities and assurances required by the Commission. 

45. The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany sub- 
mitted its reply to the Commission’s memorandum at a meeting on 
19 March. The Chairman of the Commission, in acknowledging it 
with appreciation, stated that the Commission was entirely satisfied 
therewith. 

46. During its stay in Bonn, the Commission held a press confer- 
ence, at which over a hundred correspondents were present, to explain 
the object of its visit to Germany. 

47, On 20 March, the Commission left Bonn for Berlin, travelling 
by commercial airline. At a meeting held in Berlin on the evening 
of its arrival, the Commission decided that it would submit to the 
representatives on the Inter-Allied Kommandatura, with whom it 
had already arranged to hold a meeting the next day, a memorandum 
similar to the ones it had earlier presented to the Allied High Com- 
mission and to the Federal Republic, to try and secure from them also 
an agreement regarding the facilities it would need in Berlin. At 
the same meeting, the Commission approved the text of a broadcast 
to the German people to be delivered on behalf of the Commission by 
Mr. Kohnstamm. 

48. The Commission met on 21 March representatives on the Inter- 
Allied Kommandatura and submitted to them the memorandum al- 
ready referred to. General Carolet (French Military Governor of 
Berlin), Chairman of the Inter-Allied Kommandatura, stated that, in 
so far as he, the United Kingdom and the United States Commanders 
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in Berlin were concerned, he could give the Commission the assurance 
that, within the limits of their competence and resources, they would 
be prepared to do everything they could to provide the Commission 
with the guarantees and facilities it needed. General Carolet con- 
firmed his statement in a formal reply he sent the Commission the 
same day. The Commission took note of this reply and expressed 
its satisfaction therewith. 

49. After its meeting with the Inter-Allied Kommandatura, the 
Commission met with Mr. Reuter, Governing Mayor of West Berlin, 
and other representatives of the Berlin Senate to submit a memo- 
randum similar to the ones it had submitted earlier to the Inter- 
Allied Kommandatura, the Allied High Commission and the Federal 
Republic. Mr. Reuter, in welcoming the Commission, stated that 
the people of Berlin earnestly wished to be reunited with their fellow- 
countrymen in the area of Germany occupied by the Soviet Union 
authorities under a single Government by means of genuinely free 
elections, and assured the Commission of his Government’s co-opera- 
tion in its work. He said that representatives of his Government 
desired to discuss the Commission’s memorandum with it at another 
meeting, and he hoped to present his Government’s official reply to 
the Commission the following day. 

50. The Chairman of the Commission, in submitting the memoran- 
dum, thanked Mr. Reuter for his assurances of co-operation. There- 
after, speaking in German, he stated that the impossible situation in 
which the citizens of Berlin were forced to live was a daily reminder 
to the world that such division could not and must not last indefi- 
nitely. He conveyed the sympathy of the Commission to the Berlin _ 
(epee that was enduring hardships on account of the division of 
the city. | 

51. The Commission held a second meeting the same afternoon with 
the representatives of the (West) Berlin Senate. Following an ex- 
change of views, Mr. Reuter stated to the Commission that his Gov- 
ernment’s answer to its memorandum would be exactly the same as 
that of the Government of the Federal Republic, and that the reply 
would be delivered to the Commission the next day. 

52. On 22 March, Mr. Reuter handed over to the Commission the 
reply of his Government to the Commission’s memorandum. The 
Chairman of the Commission, in acknowledging it with appreciation, 
stated that the Commission was entirely satisfied with the reply. 

53. The Commission held on the same day a press conference, at 
which about two hundred press correspondents were present, to ex- 
plain the object of its visit to Germany and to give an account of the 
results of its efforts to make with the authorities concerned the ar- 
rangements deemed necessary by it. to enable it to undertake its work. 

54, In the seven days the Commission spent in Bonn and Berlin, 1t 
completed the work it had set out to do. It had concluded agreements 
that it regarded as satisfactory with the Allied High Commission for 
Germany, the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Inter-Allied Kommandatura (in so far as the authority of this body 
extended over that areas of Berlin over which the French, United 
Kingdom and United States Commanders in Berlin exercised author- 
ity), and with the Government of West Berlin. | 
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55. Before its return to Geneva, however, the Commission met in 
Berlin on 23 March to decide on its next step. It agreed that another 
appeal should be addressed to General Chuikov soon after the Com- 
mission’s return to Geneva and instructed its Chairman to despatch 
it not later than 26 March. The Commission thereafter left Berlin 
on 23 and 24 March, proposing to reconvene on 8 April, or earlier if 
necessary, to consider the situation. 


Section 3. Work. of the Commission after its return from Germany 


56. In its third letter to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 

mission for Germany dated 26 March 1952, the Commission drew 
General Chuikov’s attention to its two earlier letters to him dated 
22 February and 10 March respectively, and pointed out that it had 
not received a reply from him to those letters. The Commission 
further informed General Chuikov that it had concluded satisfactory 
agreements with the responsible authorities in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in West Berlin, and that its ability “to undertake the 
work entrusted to it by the United Nations is now entirely dependent 
on the willingness of the responsible authorities in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to conclude similarly 
satisfactory arrangements with the Commission.” The Commission 
again sought General Chuikov’s good offices to arrange a meeting be- 
tween it and the appropriate authorities in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to enable the Commission 
to make with those authorities the necessary arrangements to under- 
take its work. It transmitted to General Chuikov for his information 
the texts of the memoranda it had submitted to the authorities in the 
Federal Republic and in West Berlin and the replies received from 
them. This letter was sent both by telegram and by air mail and was 
later released to the Press. The Commission did not receive a reply 
to this letter. 
' 57. At meetings held on 8 and 9 April, the Commission reached 
the conclusion that it must before long report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations on the results of the efforts it had so far 
made with al] parties concerned to make the necessary arrangements 
to enable it to undertake its work, and it was of the view that this 
report should, if possible, be submitted by the end of April. The 
Commission further decided that it should make one more appeal 
to General Chuikov, requesting him to facilitate it in the discharge of 
its duties. 

58. In its fourth and last letter to the Chairman of the Soviet Con- 
trol: Commission for Germany dated 9 April 1952, the Commission 
drew General Chuikov’s attention to its three earlier letters to him 
dated 22 February, 10 March and 26 March respectively, and pointed 
out that it had not received a reply from him to those letters. Satine 
again that the Commission’s ability to undertake its work was entirely 
dependent on the willingness of the responsible authorities in the 
Soviet. Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin to con- 
clude’agreements with the Commission similar to the ones already 
concluded with it by the authorities in Western Germany, the Com- 
mission again requested General Chuikov to facilitate it in the dis- 
charge of its duties. It further informed him that it felt obliged, 
under its terms of reference, to report. before long to the Secretary- 
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General on the results of its activities so far, and that it intended to 
submit a report by the end of April 1952. In view of this conclusion, 
it requested an answer before 27 April 1952. In concluding its letter, 
the Commission stated that “in the event of the Commission not 
receiving a reply from you by the time indicated, the Commission 
would, to its regret, be obliged to conclude that at present there 1s 
little prospect. of its being able to pursue its task of investigation.” 
This letter was sent both by telegram and by air mail and was later 
released to the Press. Up to the date of the signing of this report, 
the Commission has not received a reply from General Chuikov to any 
one of its four letters to him. 

59. The Commission met from 28 April to 30 April to consider. the 
present report. At its twenty-first meeting held on 30 April 1952, the 
Commission unanimously approved and signed the report. 


Parr III 
RECAPITULATION OF THE COMMISSION’S WORK AND CONCLUSIONS 


60. The United Nations Commission to investigate conditions for 
free elections in Germany, constituted by General Assembly resolution 
510(VI), submits the following recapitulation of its work and its 
conclusions. 

61. The Commission, composed of the representatives of Brazil, 
Iceland, the Netherlands and Pakistan (Poland having declined to 
participate in its work), was convened to its first meeting on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1952 in Paris. Shortly thereafter it moved its headquarters to 
Geneva from where it began its substantive work as from 21 February. 
It decided that, under its terms of reference, its first task was to make 
with all the parties concerned such arrangements as it deemed neces- 
sary to enable it to undertake its work. | 

62. In its efforts to carry out its preliminary task, the Commission 
addressed a letter on 22 February to the Chairman of the Allied High 
Commission for Germany requesting his good offices to arrange meet- 
ings between the Commission and the appropriate authorities in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and in the Western Sectors of Berlin, 
suggesting that the meetings take place on 17 and 21 March respec- 
tively. The Commission addressed a similar letter on 22 February te 
the Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission for Germany request- 
ing his good offices to arrange meetings between the Commission and 
the appropriate authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the 
Eastern Sector of Berlin, suggesting that the meetings take place on 
17 and 21 March respectively. 

63. On 1 March 1952, the Commission received a reply from the 
Allied High Commission to the effect that the meetings requested had 
been arranged. No reply having been received from the Soviet Con- 
trol Commission of Germany by 10 March, the Commission wrote a 
second letter on 10 March 1952 to the Chairman of the Soviet Control 
Commission reiterating the request it had made in its first letter. The 
Commission did not receive a reply to its second letter. 

64. After having prepared a set of identic memoranda concerning 
the arrangements deemed necessary by the Commission to enable it to 
undertake its work and which the Commission decided to submit to 
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the authorities in Germany that expressed their willingness to meet 
with it; the Commission left Geneva on 15 March 1952 for Germany. 
The Commission stayed in Germany from 16 to 23 March. During 
this period, it was able to conclude satisfactory agreements concerning 
the arrangements it required to do its work with the following authori- 
ties: (a) the Allied High Commission for Germany; (b) the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany; (c) the Inter-Allied Kom- 
mandatura in Berlin (in so far as the authority of this body extended 
over those areas of Berlin over which the French, United Kingdom 
and United States Commanders in Berlin exercised authority) ; and 
(d) the Government of the Western Sectors of Berlin. 

65. Following its return to Geneva, the Commission addressed a 
third letter on 26 March 1952 to the Chairman of the Soviet Control 
Commission for Germany and a fourth on 9 April. In its last letter, 
the Commission stated that it would appreciate receiving a reply as 
early as possible and in any event before 27 April. 

66. The Commission, bearing in mind the direction given to it by 
paragraph 4(a) of General Assembly resolution 510(V1I), decided on 
9 April 1952 that it should report before long to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations on the results of its efforts to make with all the 
parties concerned the arrangements deemed necessary by it to enable 
it to undertake its work. It was of the view that its report should, if 
possible, be submitted by the end of April. Not having received a 
reply to any of its four letters to the Soviet Control Commission 
before 27 April, the Commission decided on 28 April to proceed with 
the preparation and submission of the present report. 

67. While the Commission has been successful in carrying out its 
preliminary task in the Federal Republic of Germany and in the 
Western Sectors of Berlin, it has not thus far been able to establish 
reciprocal contact with the authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin even by correspondence. The 
Commission consequently has not thus far been_able to make with 
the authorities concerned in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the 
_ Eastern Sector of Berlin the arrangements deemed necessary by it to 
enable it to undertake its work in accordance with its terms of ref- 
erence. Bearing in mind the infructuous efforts it has made on four 
separate occasions to appeal to the Soviet Control Commission for 
Germany to facilitate it in the discharge of its duties, the Commis- 
sion, to its regret, is obliged to conclude that at present there is little 
prospect of its being able to pursue its task. 

68. However, in view of the fact that sub-paragraph 4(c) of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 510(VI) “directs the Commission, if it is 
unable forthwith to make these arrangements, to make a further at- 
tempt to carry out its task at such time as it is satisfied that the 
oo authorities in the Federal Republic, in Berlin, and in the 
Seda Zone will admit the Commission, as it is desirable to leave the 

“TL open for the Commission to carry out its task”, the Commission 
will remain at the sae ae of the United Nations and the parties 
concerned, and will make a further attempt to implement its mandate 


at such time as it seems likely to the Commissio > st 
lead to positive results. y n that new steps may 
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69. The following four representatives on the Commission, whose 
signatures are appended below, unanimously adopted the report at 
the twenty-first meeting of the Commission held on 30 April 1952 in 
the Palais des Nations, Geneva. 


(Signed) Brazil A. MENDES VIANNA 
Iceland K. ALBERTSON 
Netherlands M. KounstTamMM 
Pakistan A. H. Apsasti 


Letter From the American, British, and French High Commis- 
sioners to Chancellor Adenauer, on Aid to Berlin, May 26, 
1952? 


As we have already advised you during our discussions on the Con- 
ventions between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic which 
have been signed today, the reservation made on 12 May 1949 by the 
Military Governors concerning Articles 23 and 144(2) of the Basic 
Law will, owing to the international situation, be formally maintained 
by the Three Powers in the exercise of their right relating to Berlin 
after the entry into force of those Conventions. 

The Three Powers wish to state in this connection that they are 
nonetheless conscious of the necessity for the Federal Republic to 
furnish aid to Berlin and of the advantages involved in the adoption 
by Berlin of policies similar to those of the Federation. 

For this reason they have decided to exercise their right relating 
to Berlin in such a way as to facilitate the carrying out by the Federal 
Republic of its declaration attached to the Convention on Relations 
between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic and to permit 
the Federal authorities to ensure representation of Berlin and of the 
Berlin population outside Berlin. 

Similarly, they will have no objection if, in accordance with ap 
appropriate procedure authorized by the Allied Kommandatura, Ber- 
lin adopts the same legislation as that of the Federal Republic, m 
particular regarding currency, credit and foreign exchange, nation- 
ality, passports, emigration and immigration, extradition, the unl- 
fication of the customs and trade area, trade and navigation agree 
ments, freedom of movement of goods, and foreign trade and pay- 
ments arrangements. 

In view of the declaration of the Federal Republic concerning ma- 
terial aid to Berlin and the charge on the Federal budget of the occu- 
pation costs of the Three Powers in Berlin in accordance with the 
provisions of existing legislation, the Three Powers will be prepared 
to consult with the Federal Government prior to their establishment 
of their Berlin occupation cost budgets. It is their intention to fix 
such costs at the lowest. level consistent with maintaining the security 
of Berlin and of the Allied Forces located there. 


1 Senate Executives Q and R, 82d Congress, 2d Session, p. 154. 
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Declaration by the German Federal Republic, on Aid to Berlin, 
May 26, 1952 °* 


In view of the special role which Berlin has played and is destined 
to play in the future for the self-preservation of the free world, aware 
of the ties connecting the Federal Republic with Berlin, and moti- 
vated by the desire to strengthen and to reinforce the position of 
Berlin in all fields, and in particular to bring about insofar as possible 
an improvement in the economy and the financial situation in Berlin 
achadeng its productive capacity and level of employment, the Fed- 
eral Republic undertakes : 

(a) to take all necessary measures on its part in order to ensure 
the maintenance of a balanced budget in Berlin through appro- 
priate assistance ; 

(b) to take adequate measures for the equitable treatment of 
Berlin in the control and allocation of materials in short supply ; 

(c) to take adequate measures for the inclusion of Berlin in 
assistance received by the Federal Republic from outside sources 
in reasonable proportion to the unutilized industrial resources 
existing in Berlin; 

(d) to promote the development of Berlin’s external trade, to 
accord Berlin such favoured treatment in all matters of trade 

olicy as circumstances warrant and to provide Berlin within the 

imit of possibility and in consideration of the participation of 

Berlin in the foreign currency control by the Federal Republic, 

with the necessary foreign currency ; 

(e) to take all necessary measures On its part to ensure that the 
city remain in the currency area of the Deutsche Mark West, and 
that an adequate money Supply is maintained in the city ; 

(f) to assist in the maintaining in Berlin of adequate stock- 
piles of supplies for emergencies ; 

(g) to use its best efforts for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of trade and of communications and transportation facili- 
ties between Berlin and the Federal territory, and to cooperate in 

accordance with the means at its disposal in their protection or 
their reestablishment ; 

(h) to facilitate the inclusion of Berlin in the international 
agreements concluded by the Federal Republic, provided that this 
is not precluded by the nature of the agreements concerned. 





Declaration by the Allied (Western) Kommandatura, on Berlin, 
May 26, 1952? 


Taking into consideration the new relations established between 
France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the United States of America, and the Federal Republic of Germany 


: Tbid., p. 14. 
American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955, I, 1740. 
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and wishing to grant the Berlin authorities the maximum liberty com- 
patible with the special situation of Berlin, 
the Allied Kommandatura makes this declaration: 


I 


Berlin shall exercise all its rights, powers and responsibilities set 
forth in its Constitution as adopted in 1950 subject only to the reserva- 
tions made by the Allied Kommandatura on 29th August, 1950, and 
to the provisions hereinaiter. be 


The Allied authorities retain the right to take, if they deem it neces- 
sary, such measures as may be required to fulfil their international 
obligations, to ensure public order and to maintain the status and 
security of Berlin and its economy, trade and communications. 


III 


The Allied authorities will normally exercise powers only in the 
following fields: 

(a) Security, interests and immunities of the Allied Forces, 
including their representatives, dependents and non-German em- 
ployees. German employees of the Allied Forces enjoy immunity 
from German jurisdiction only in matters arising out of or in 
the course of performance of duties or services with the Allied. 
Forces; 

(b) Disarmament and demilitarisation, including related fields: 
of scientific research, civil aviation, and prohibitions and restric-. 
tions on industry in relation to the foregoing; 

(c) Relations of Berlin with authorities abroad. However, the: 
Allied Kommandatura will permit the Berlin authorities to assure: 
the representation abroad of the interests of Berlin and of its: 
inhabitants by suitable arrangements; 

(d) Satisfaction of occupation costs. These costs will be fixed’ 
after consultation with the appropriate German authorities and 
at_ the lowest level consistent with maintaining the security of 
Berlin and of the Allied Forces located there; | 

(e) Authority over the Berlin police to the extent necessary: 
to ensure the security of Berlin. 


IV 


The Allied Kommandatura will not, subject to Articles I and II of 
this Declaration, raise any objection to the adoption by Berlin under 


an appropriate procedure authorised by the Allied Kommandatura of 


the same legislation as that of the Federal Republic, in particular 
regarding currency, credit and foreign exchange, nationality, pass- 
ports, emigration and immigration, extradition, the unification of the 
customs and trade area, trade and navigation agreements, freedom of 
movement of goods, and foreign trade and payments arrangements. 
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Vv 
In the following fields: 

(a) restitution, reparations, decartelisation, deconcentration, 
foreign interests in Berlin, claims against Berlin or its inhabi- 
tants, 

b) displaced persons and the admission of refugees, 

is control of the care and treatment in German prisons of 
persons charged before or sentenced by Allied courts or tribunals; 
over the carrying out of sentences imposed on them and over 
questions of amnesty, pardon or release in relation to them, 

the Allied authorities will in future only intervene to an extent con- 
sistent with, or if the Berlin authorities act inconsistently with, the 
principles which form the basis of the new relations between France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States on the one part and_ the 
Federal Republic of Germany on the other, or with the Allied legisla- 
tion in force in Berlin. 


All legislation of the Allied authorities will remain in force until 
repealed, amended or deprived of effect. 

The Allied authorities will repeal, amend or deprive of effect any 
legislation which they deem no longer appropriate in the light of this 
declaration. 

Legislation of the Allied authorities may also be repealed or 
amended by Berlin legislation; but such repeal or amendment shall 
require the approval of the Allied authorities before coming into 


force. 
VII 


Berlin legislation shall come into force in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Berlin Constitution. In cases of inconsistency with 
Allied legislation, or with other measures of the Allied authorities, 
or with the rights of the Allied authorities under this declaration, 
Berlin legislation will be subject to repeal or annulment by the Allied 
Kommandatura. — 


_Inorder to enable them to fulfill their obligations under this declara- 
tion, the Allied authorities shall have the right to request and obtain 
such information and statistics as they deem necessary. 


IX 


The Allied Kommandatura will modify the provisions of this dec- 
laration as the situation in Berlin permits. 


xX 


_Upon the effective date of this declaration the Statement of Prin- 
ciples Governing the Relationship between the Allied Kommandatura 
and Greater Berlin of 14th May, 1949, as modified by the First 
Instrument of Revision, dated 7th March, 1951, will be repealed. 
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Western Declaration on Germany, the European Defense 
Community, and Berlin, May 27, 1952° | 


The Governments of France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America have signed 
conventions with the German Federal Republic which will establish 
a new relationship with that country. These conventions, as well as 
the treaties for a European Defense Community and a European Coal 
and Steel Community, of which France is a signatory, provide a 
new basis for uniting Europe and for the realization of Germany's 
partnership in the European Community. They are designed to 
prevent the resurgence of former tensions and conflicts among the 
free nations of Europe and any future revival of aggressive mil- 
tarism. They make possible the removal of the special restraints 
hitherto imposed on the Federal Republic of Germany and permit its 
participation as an equal partner in Western defense. 

These conventions and treaties respond to the desire to provide by 
united efforts for the prosperity and security of Western Europe. 
The Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States con- 
sider that the establishment and development of these institutions of 
the European Community correspond to their own basic interests and 
will therefore lend them every possible cooperation and support. 

Moreover, Western Defense is a common enterprise in which the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States are 


already partners through membership of the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization. 7 

These bonds are now strengthened by the system of reciprocal 
guarantees agreed to between the member States of the European 
Defense Community, between these member States and the United 
Kingdom and also between these member States and the member 
States of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

For these various reasons, including the fact that these new guar- 
antees will apply to the States concerned only as members of one or 
the other of these organizations, the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States have an abiding interest, as has the 
Government of France, in the effectiveness of the treaty creating the 
European Defense Community and in the strength and integrity of 
that Community. Accordingly, if any action from whatever quarter 
threatens the integrity or unity of the Community, the two Govern- 
ments will regard this as a threat to their own security. They will 
act in accordance with Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty. More- 
over, they have each expressed their resolve to station such forces 
on the continent of Europe, including the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, as they deem necessary and appropriate to contribute to 
the joint defense of the North Atlantic Treaty area, having regard to 
their obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty, their interest in 
the integrity of the European Defense Community, and their special 
responsibilities in Germany. 

The security and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the 
position of the three powers there are regarded by the three powers 
as essential elements of the peace of the free world in the present 


1Jbid., I, 1197. 
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‘nternational situation. Accordingly, they will maintain armed 
forces within the territory of Berlin as long as their responsibilities 
require it. They therefore reaffirm that they will treat any attack 
against Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves. 

These new security guarantees supersede the assurances contained 
in the declaration of the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States at New York on September 19th, 
1950. 


Second Report of the United Nations Commission To Investigate 
Conditions for Free Elections in Germany, August 5, 1952 * 


1. The United Nations Commission to investigate Conditions for 
Free Elections in Germany submits to the Secretary-General the 
present report covering its work during the period from May to 
August 1952 in pursuance of the direction given to it by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

2. In compliance with the direction given to it under the terms of 
paragraph 4(a) of the resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
on 20 December 1951 (resolution 510(VI)) on the agenda item en- 
titled “Appointment of an impartial international commission under 
United Nations supervision to carry out a simultaneous investigation 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany in order to determine whether existing conditions 
there make it possible to hold genuinely free elections throughout 
these areas”, the Commission submitted on 1 May 1952 [30 Aprit] its 
report on the results of its efforts to make the necessary arrangements 
with all the parties concerned to enable it to undertake its work ac- 
cording to the terms of the said resolution. 

8. This first report of the Commission contained an account of its 
activities from 11 February 1952, the date when the Commission 
first met and organized itself, to 30 April 1952, the date by which the 
Commission considered it was obliged to submit its first report after 
having made in that preliminary period every reasonable effort to 
make the necessary arrangements with all the parties concerned to 
enable it to undertake its work. 

4. The present report, which supplements the first and is in a sense 
a postscript to it, contains a brief account of the work of the Com- 
mission in the three-month period subsequent to the submission of 
the first report, including a brief summation of the views of the 

ommission as regards developments in the German situation In so 
far as they may be regarded as having had a bearing on the specific 
task the Commission was required to carry out. 

5. The report is being submitted in accordance with the direction 
to the Commission contained in paragraph 4(d) of General Assembly 
resolution 510(VI), which “directs the Commission in any event to 
report, not later than 1 September 1952, on the results of its activities 
to the Secretary-General, for the consideration of the four Powers and 
for the information of the other Members of the United Nations”. 





1Tbid., II, 1814. Mxtracts from the first report (April 30, 1952) are printed ante. 
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6. At its 24th meeting held on 31 July 1952 in Geneva, the Com- 
mission decided that the final report it was required to submit accord- 
ing to the terms of paragraph 4(d) of the resolution quoted above 
should not be delayed any longer, as, in its view, there appeared at 
the time hardly any further possibility of its being able to carry out 
its task of simultaneous investigation throughout the whole of Ger- 
many of conditions for free elections in that country. Throughout 
the period of three months during which the Commission has had 
to remain in Geneva at no little sacrifice to the Member Governments 
concerned, in constant session and ready to go into action at any time 
it could do so or it appeared feasible to make an attempt to do so, it 
had become increasingly evident that the unwillingness to co-operate 
with and assist the Commission to discharge its tasks displayed at 
the sixth session of the General Assembly by the representatives of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and of the German authorities 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany, remained undiminished. | 

7. It will be recalled that the Commission in its first report stated 
the then existing position in paragraphs 67 and 68, which for the sake 
of ready reference are reproduced below: 

“While the Commission has been successful in carrying out its 
preliminary task in the Federal Republic of Germany and in the 
Western Sectors of Berlin, it has not thus far been able to estab- 
lish reciprocal contact with the authorities in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin even by corre- 
spondence. The Commission consequently has not thus far been 
able to make with the authorities concerned in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin the arrangements 
deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake its work in ac- 
cordance with its terms of reference. Bearing in mind the in- 
fructuous efforts it has made on four separate occasions to ap 
to the Soviet Control Commission for Germany to facilitate it in 
the discharge of its duties, the Commission, to its regret, is obliged 
to conclude that at present there is little prospect of its being 
able to pursue its task. 

“However, in view of the fact that sub-paragraph 4(c) of 
General Assembly resolution 510(VI) ‘directs the Commission, 
if it is unable forthwith to make these arrangements, to make @ 
further attempt to carry out its task at such time as it is satis- 
fied that the German authorities in the Federal Republic, in 
Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone will admit the Commission, as it 
is desirable to leave the door open for the Commission to carry 
out its task’, the Commission will remain at the disposal of the 
United Nations and the parties concerned, and will make a 
further attempt to implement its mandate at such time as it 
seems likely to the Commission that new steps may lead to posi- 
tive results”. | 

_8. In all the period that the Commission has had to remain in ses- 
sion in Geneva since the submission of its first report in order to make 
an effort to implement, if feasible, the directions given to it by para- 
graphs 4(c) and 4(b) of General Assembly resolution 510(VI), the 
Commission had hoped that the authorities of the USSR as well as 
the German authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany would ulti- 
mately sce their way clear to co-operate with the Commission, an im- 
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partial, international body set up by the United Nations with the 
pee support of forty-five out of its sixty Members, and one that 
ad already received every assurance of co-operation from the author- 
ities representing by far the greater portion of the German people. 
is hope was entertained by the Commission because of its under- 
standing that the authorities of the USSR as well as the German 
authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany, were as anxious as the 
three Western Powers and the authorities in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Western Sectors of Berlin to bring about a peace- 
ful solution to the German question by way of the formation of a 
freely elected all-German government with which the four occupying 
Powers could proceed to negotiate a peace treaty. It seemed clear to 
the Commission that the four occupying Powers were agreed that an 
essential preliminary to the formation of an all-German government 
was that 1t should be formed on the basis of free elections, and further 
that, prior to the formation of such a government, an investigation 
by an impartial body was necessary to determine whether existing 
conditions throughout Germany admitted of the possibility of gen- 
uinely free elections. It was the Commission’s hope that the Govern- 
ment of the USSR, anxious as it was for a quick and just solution to 
the German question, would ultimately be persuaded to repose faith 
in a body that had been set up by an overwhelming majority of its 
colleagues in the United Nations. 
_ 9. In the period between the submission of its first report and before 
it could make a further attempt to carry out its task, the Commission 
considered that it would have to be reasonably certain that, at what- 
ever time it did make the further attempt, it would be attended with 
Some prospect of success. The Commission, therefore, was perforce 
concerned to consider closely developments in the German situation 
arising out of the exchange of Notes between the USSR on the one 
hand, and France, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America on the other, as well as significant developments inside Ger- 
many itself. 

10. The series of Notes on the German question exchanged between 
the USSR and the three Western Powers, it will be recalled, com- 
menced with one from the USSR dated 10 March 1952, by which 
date the Commission had been in existence and at work for a month. 
By the time the Commission submitted its first report on 1 May 1952, 
the USSR had addressed two Notes to the three Western Powers (on 
10 March and 9 April respectively), and the three Western Powers 
had replied on 25 March to the first Soviet Note. Between 1 May and 
5 August 1952, the date on which the present report was adopted by 
the Commission, three further Notes were exchanged between the four 
occupying Powers. In none of the six Notes could the Commission 

Scern any agreement whatsoever between the USSR and the three 
Western Powers as to utilization of the Commission in carrying out 
an investigation in all of Germany to determine whether existing con- 
ditions there made it possible to hold genuinely free elections in that 
country. Indeed, what became more obvious as a result of the ex- 
change of the series of Notes was the following: (1) that the three 
Western Powers, while they continued to maintain more or less 
strongly their preference for the present United Nations Commission, 
were nevertheless prepared at the same time “to consider any other 
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practical and precise proposals for an impartial commission of investi- 
gation which the Soviet Government may wish to put forward, on the 
one condition that they are likely to promote the early holding of free 
elections throughout Germany” and (2) that the USSR, continuing 
to maintain its objection to the competence of the United Nations to 
concern itself with the German question, rejected investigation by the 
present Commission, while it was agreeable to an investigation by an- 
other impartial commission formed by the four Powers occupying 
Germany. 

11. The Commission, at this point, would like to make certain obser- 
vations. While on the one hand, the Commission derives its mandate 
solely from the General Assembly of the United Nations, it is, on the 
other hand, entirely dependent on the willingness of all the parties 
concerned to co-operate unreservedly with it for the execution of its 
mandate. It has so far been unable to secure this co-operation from 
the authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany, and it could see at the 
time of the adoption of the present report little prospect of its being 
able to do so in the near future. The Commission, as a United Nations 
body, is anxious above all for an early, just and peaceful solution of 
the German question, regardless of whether the steps contributing to 
such a solution are to be worked out under the auspices of the United 
Nations or not. The United Nations, the Commission is confident, 
would at all times be prepared to heed any appeal for its assistance in 
the finding of a peaceful solution to this question. This being its view, 
the Commission would not desire to suggest that it alone affords the 
only impartial means of investigating existing conditions in all of 
Germany. The Commission would consider its existence and its work 
hitherto justified, and its mission in substance fulfilled, if, by agree- 
ment among the four occupying Powers, another equally impartial 
body were to be set up which could and would carry out the essentials 
of the mandate entrusted to the present United Nations Commission. 

12. Apart from its consideration of the situation arising out of the 
exchange of the series of Notes between the USSR and the three West- 
ern Powers, the Commission, during the last three-month period, has 
also been watching with concern reports of internal developments 
in Germany. These have been such as to afford no hope to the Com- 
mission that the German authorities in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
will co-operate with it in the execution of its task. 

13. At its 23rd meeting held on 11 July, the Commission felt that 
it might perhaps be well for it to wait to consider the USSR reply to 
the Note of the three Western Powers dated 10 July before deciding to 
submit the present report and adjourn its session sine die. However, 
after further prolonged deliberation, it decided that, if past events 
provided any indication of the nature of things to come, there was lit- 
tle prospect of its being able to carry out its task any further beyond 
what it had been able to do in the preliminary period of its activity. 
At its 24th meeting held on 31 July, the Commission decided, there- 
fore, to submit its final report and adjourn its session sine die, desiring 
however, to maintain its headquarters and secretariat in the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, until the expiry of its mandate. While with the ad- 
journment sine die of its session the Commission has left its representa- 
tives free to resume duty with their respective Governments, the Com- 
mission as a body wishes, however, again to lay stress on the fact that, 
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in compliance with the resolution of the General Assembly, it will con- 
tinue to remain at the disposal of the United Nations and all the par- 
ties concerned to carry out its task during such time as the mandate 
entrusted to it remains in force, and at such time as it seems likely to 
the Commission that it can do so with a prospect of positive results. 

14. The following four representatives on the Commission, whose 
signatures are appended below, unanimously adopted the report at the 
25th meeting of the Commission held on 5 August 1952 in the Palais 
des Nations, Geneva. 


Signed: Brazil A, MENDES VIANNA 
Iceland KristyAN ALBERTSON 
Netherlands M. Ko1nstamMM 
Pakistan A. H. ABBAsI 


Communiqué by President Eisenhower and Chancellor Adenauer, 
on Germany and European Security, April 9, 1953? 


The President of the United States, the Secretary of State, and 
other members of the Cabinet have met during the past 3 days with 
the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany and had a full 
and frank exchange of views on the world situation in general and on 
American-German relations in particular. The conversations took 
place in a spirit of friendship and cooperation and revealed a far- 
reaching identity of views and objectives. 

The President and the Chancellor discussed the effects which recent 
developments in the Soviet orbit might have on the East-West con- 
flict, They were fully agreed that, while no opportunity should be 
missed to bring about a general relaxation of tension, the free nations 
of the West must not relax their vigilance nor diminish their efforts 
to increase their unity and common strength. They were further 
agreed that if the Soviet rulers are genuinely clesirous of peace and 
cooperation among all nations, they could furnish no better proof of 
their good will than by permitting genuinely free elections in the 
Soviet occupied Zone of Germany and by releasing the hundreds of 
thousands of German civilian deportees and war prisoners still in 
Soviet hands. They further stated their joint conviction that there 
can be no lasting solution of the German problem short of reunifi- 
cation of Germany by peaceful means and on a free and democratic 
basis. The achievement of this purpose calls for sustained common 
efforts of the signatory powers to the contractual agreements signed 
at Bonn last year. 

There was unanimity of conviction that all concerned should press 
forward unwaveringly toward European unity through early rati- 
fication of the treaty establishing a European Defense Community. 
Achievement of this goal will be accompanied by the establishment of 

rman independence and sovereignty under the contractual agree- 
ments. The Chancellor declared that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is ready and willing to cooperate on a basis of equality and 
partnership with all the free nations of the West in strengthening the 

efenses of the free world. The Chancellor was given assurance that 


pe EE eee 


1 Ibid., II, p. 1729. 
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the United States would supply military equipment to the European 
Defense Community to assist in equipping the German contingents, 
once the treaty has been ratified. 

The problem of the Saar was discussed and it was agreed that an 
early agreement should be sought in the common interest. 

Consideration was given to the special situation of Berlin and ad- 
miration expressed for the political firmness and courage of its in- 
habitants. It was agreed that the moral and material support needed 
to keep the city strong is a matter of primary importance. The 
Chancellor indicated that he had in mind further measures to in- 
crease production and reduce unemployment. The Secretary stated 
that consideration was now being given to assistance by the U.S. 
Government to investment and other programs to improve economic 
conditions in Berlin. : 

The Chancellor indicated the great difficulties facing the Federal — 
Republic because of the necessity to assimilate not only the millions 
of expellees who came earlier from eastern areas but the renewed 
stream of refugees from the Soviet Zone and beyond. The President 
and Secretary of State recognized the great efforts undertaken by the 
Federal Republic to care for these homeless persons and to preserve 
economic and social stability. The discussion took account of the 
possibility that the Federal Republic and Berlin might be unable to 
bear this burden alone. The Director for Mutual Security stated 
that careful consideration of this matter would be given in the course 
of the preparation of the Mutual Security Program for the year 
beginning July 1, 1953. 

The Chancellor raised the problem of war criminals. The future 
of the war criminals now in U.S. custody was discussed. The US. 
representative stated that his Government would reexamine the status 
of these prisoners and would also look forward to the possible adoption 
of new review procedures with German participation, as soon as 
German ratification of the treaties was completed. 

The representatives of both Governments exchanged views con- 
cerning progress toward the freeing and expansion of world trade 
and the achievement of currency convertibility. The German repre- 
sentatives expressed particular interest in the reduction of tariffs and 
customs administrative barriers. For their part, the U.S. representa- 
tives noted President Eisenhower’s statement of April 7 that “the 
world must achieve an expanding trade, balanced at high levels which 
will permit each nation to make its full contribution to the progress 
of the free world’s economy and to share fully the benefits of this 
progress.” 

Representatives of the two Governments discussed a number of 
specific problems connected with the normalization of commercial re- 
lations between the United States and Germany, including the pros- 
pects for increased use by German exporters of the trademarks owned 
by German nationals prior to World War II. It was noted that con- 
siderable progress had already been achieved in making such trade- 
marks available to former German owners and that future progress 
a that direction was being sympathetically studied by the United 

tates. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State agreed that the conclu- 
sion of a new treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation between 
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the United States and the Federal Republic would be of benefit to 
both countries and that negotiations for such a treaty should begin at 
a very early date. Meanwhile, as an interim measure, the two Gov- 
ernments are negotiating an agreement to restore to force the 1923 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights as it stood prior 
to the war, taking into account the requirements of the present situa- 
tion. This interim agreement, when ratified in both countries, would, 
among other things, re-establish a basis on which businessmen of each 
country would be able to reside and carry on business in the other. 

The German representatives indicated their interest in the placing 
of off-shore procurement contracts in Germany. They were in- 
formed that as soon as the contractual and European Defense Com- 
munity treaties have entered into force, the same criteria will be ap- 
plied in the placing of such contracts in Germany, within the frame- 
work of the European Defense Community, as are applied with re- 
spect to the placing of contracts in other European countries. 

In order to foster closer cultural cooperation between Germany and 
the United States and promote mutual understanding between their 
two peoples, an exchange of notes is taking place. 

The two Governments reaffirmed their common interest in control- 
ling, together with other nations of the free world, the movement of 
strategic materials to nations whose policies jeopardize the peace and 
security of the free world. Both Governments undertook to continue 
action to that end, and, in particular, to keep under constant review 
the list of items which from time to time may be subject to embargo 
to Communist China. The representatives of the Federal Republic 
also expressed their Government’s intention, in cooperation with other 
trading and maritime nations, to apply supplementary measures, such 
as transshipment controls, against violations or evasions of existing 
strategic controls. 

Announcement is being made simultaneously in the two capitals of 
the return to the Federal Republic of approximately 350 vessels form- 
erly of German ownership. Arrangements for their transfer to Ger- 
man authorities will be completed by the U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany. . 

The President and the Chancellor are convinced that the conversa- 
tions just concluded have made a solid contribution to the achieve- 
ment of common goals of the two countries, in strengthening the ties 
of friendship now happily re-established and in consolidating the 
aims and strength of the free world. 


Letter From President Eisenhower to Chancellor Adenauer, on 
the East German Uprising, July 23, 1953 * 


During the development of the conversations between the US. 
Secretary of State and the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and 
France, 1t occurred to me that it might be helpful if I were to write 
you a letter in amplification of the thoughts so tightly compressed in 
the final communique. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 3, 1953, pp. 147-149. See also communiqué of July 
14, 1958 by the Western Foreign Ministers (American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955, I, 1463). 
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It seems to me that certain definite patterns are emerging from the 
situation in East Germany and the Eastern Europe satellite coun- 
tries—patterns which will unquestionably have a profound effect upon 
the future, including the proposed meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Four Powers. 

I think, therefore, that it will be useful for me to share my thoughts 
with you in some detail at this time. 

Great historical developments, such as the recent Berlin and East 
German anti-Communist demonstrations, rarely have single roots. 
Nevertheless, I am quite certain that future historians, in their analy- 
sis of the causes which will have brought about the disintegration of 
the Communist empire, will single out those brave East Germans who 
dared to rise against the cannons of tyranny with nothing but their 
bare hands and their stout hearts, as a root cause. I think also that 
those same historians will record your own extraordinary steadfast- 
ness in the cause of European peace and freedom over many, many 
years. 

In analyzing these recent developments, there appear to be five 
points of greatest significance. 

First, this eruption against. Communist oppression was spontaneous. 
I know that I need not go into any elaborate denial with you of the 
fantastic explanation put out by Moscow that the uprising was caused 
by American provocateurs. No provocateur of any nationality can 
persuade human beings to stand up in front of rumbling tanks with 
sticks and stones. Such action comes from the heart. and not: from any 
foreign purse. 

Second, this uprising was not just a momentary flash of desperation. 
The continuing news of disorders in Eastern Germany indicates & 
fundamental and lasting determination to be fully and finally free, 
despite long years of stern Sovietization. ; 

Third, nowhere were the rioters “bourgeois reactionaries” or “capi- 
talist warmongers.” They were workers. Therefore, the martyrs 
who fell before Russian Communist guns were the very same workers 
in whose name the Kremlin has falsely and cynically built their em- 
pire of oppression, their farflung “workers’ paradise.” 

Fourth, the fact of the uprising, the conduct. of the German Com- 
munist leaders during the event and their actions since the event, all 
indicate the complete political bankruptcy of the SED [Sozialistische 
Einheitsparteit Deutschlands]. 

Fifth, and to me of utmost significance, when the riots developed in 
the Russian sector of Berlin, the workers’ chant was, “We want free 
elections.” In this phrase, the people clearly and simply summed up 
their yearning for the alleviation of their grievances and sufferings. 

The combination of these five facts actually forms the background 
for that. portion of the July 15 [74] Foreign Ministers’ communique 
dealing with German unification and free elections. And the com- 
munique itself, as you know, is actually the diplomatic confirmation 
of your own earlier statements, of my June 26 cable to you, and most 
important, of the resolution of the German Bundestag of June 10. _ 

For the past many months there have been endless arguments an 
debates on both sides of the Atlantic over the respective priorities of 
such words and phrases as “unification,” “peace treaty,” “free elec- 
tions,” “withdrawal of occupation troops,” ete. 
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It has always seemed to me—and these recent events, to me at least, 
clearly confirm the thought—that there can be no solution without free 
elections and the formation of a free all-German Government, leading 
to unification. From that point on can flow a logical, orderly se- 
quence of events, culminating in an honorable peace treaty and the 
re-emergence of a new united German Republic, dedicated to the 
welfare of its own people, as a friendly and peaceful member of the 
Kuropean family of nations. 

To this first step of free elections, the Government of the United 
States will continue to lend the full force of its political, diplomatic, 
and moral support. 

There are sincere people in Germany, in the nations of Western 
Europe, and even in my own country, who have come to believe that 
free elections, and therefore the unification of Germany, contradict 
and possibly exclude the concept of the European Defense Community 
which has been ratified by both your Houses of Parliament and is now 
before your Constitutional Court. I do not and have never accepted 
this theory that the EDC and unification of Germany are mutually 
exclusive. Quite the contrary. 

As the three Foreign Ministers stated at the conclusion of their 
recent meeting in Washington, since the European community cor- 
responds to the lasting needs of its members and their people for 
peace, security, and welfare, it 1s looked upon as necessary in itself 
and not linked up with existing international tensions. 

It has long been my conviction that the strengthening of the Fed- 
eral Republic, through adoption of the EDO, the contractual agree- 
ments and further progress in the integration of Western Europe, 
can only enhance the prospects for the peaceful unification of Ger- 
many, by increasing the attractive power of this prosperous Western 
Germany vis-a-vis the Soviet Zone, an attractive power which has 
already been demonstrated by the steady stream of refugees in recent 
months, as well as the demonstrations which began on June 17. This 
increasing contrast between Western and Eastern Germany, the latter 
with its bankrupt regime and impoverished economy, will in the long 
run produce conditions which should make possible the liquidation 
of the present Communist dictatorship and of the Soviet occupation. 

While a future all-German Government must obviously be free to 
choose the degree to which it wishes to enter into defensive and other 
arrangements compatible with the principles of the United Nations, 
I can hardly imagine that it would seek the path of complete and pre- 
mature disarmament. in the presence of other nations still heavily 
, armed. I believe this is a matter worthy of serious attention. Those 

who in Germany believe they can suggest an easy, safe solution 
through defenseless neutralization should carefully ponder the true 
wisdom and safety of such a course. 

Speaking for America, and I believe the rest of the free world shares 
this view, I can say that. there has been enough bloodshed and enough 
misery and enough destruction in the past. 50 years to deter any people 
or any Government of the West from any ideas of military aggression. 
But the peace we all so dearly seek cannot be maintained through 
weakness. EDC will be the simplest, most unequivocal, and most self- 
evident demonstration of strength for peace. 
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No one can foretell what the unfolding months will bring, but it 
can certainly be said that the workers of Berlin’s Soviet Sector and 
the workers of East Germany, with the workers of Czechoslovakia, 
have started something that will have an important place on the pages 
of history. May the concluding chapter of that history record the 
reemergence of freedom, of peace, and of happiness. 


Joint Communiqué of the Soviet Union and the East German 
Regime, August 22, 1953 


From August 20 to 22 negotiations took place in Moscow between 
the Soviet Government and the Governmental Delegation of the 
German Democratic Republic. _ 

On the Soviet side the following took part in the negotiations: The 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., G. M. Malen- 
kov; the First Vice-Chairman of the Council Ministers and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., V. M. Molotov; the Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, N.S. Khrushchev; the First Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of Defense of the U.S.S.R., N. A. Bulganin; 
the First Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
L. M. Kaganovich; the Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Home and Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., A. I. Mikoyan; 
the Chairman of the State Planning Committee of the USSR. 
M.S. Saburov; the Minister of Finance of the U.S.S.R., A. G. Zverev; 
the High Commissioner of the U.S.S.R. in Germany, Ambassador 
V.S. Semenov. 

On the side of the German Democratic Republic the following took 
part in the negotiations: the Minister President of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Otto Grotewohl; Deputy Minister President Walter 
Ulbricht; Deputy Minister President Otto Nuschke; Deputy Min- 
ister President and Minister of Reconstruction, Dr. Lothar Bolz} 
Deputy Min. Pres. and Minister of Finance Dr. Hans Loch; the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Forestry, Hans Reichelt; the Minister of 
Foreign and Internal German Trade, Kurt Gregor; the Minister for 
the Steel and Ore Mining Industries, Fritz Selbmann; the Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, Bruno Leuschner; the Chief of 
the Diplomatic Mission of the GDR in Moscow, Ambassador Rudolf 
Appelt; the Chairman of the Free German Trade Union Lea @, 
Herbert Warnke; the President of the National Council of the Na- 
tional Front of the Democratic Germany, Prof. Dr. Correns; the 
Chairman of the Central Council of the Free German Youth, Erich 
Honecker; the representative of the Democratic Women’s League of 
Germany, Ise Thiele; the member of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of tlhe GDR, Peter Florin. 

In the course of the negotiations, important questions concerning 
the development of relations between the Soviet Union and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, as well as timely questions relating to the 
German problem as a whole, were discussed. 





1 Documents on German Unity, vol. IV, p. 89. 
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- The: negotiations took place in a cordial atmosphere of friendly 
mutual understanding. ! 
. Complete agreement existed that the anomalous situation that Ger- 
many, eight years after the end of the war in Europe, has no peace 
treaty, is still split into a western and eastern part, and holds no 
equal rights vis-a-vis other countries, must be done away with. In 
order to attain this goal, a peace conference must be convened in the 
near future, and the participation of German representatives must be 
assured at all stages of the preparation of the peace treaty as well as 
at the peace conference. With a view to restoring the national unity 
of Germany on a peaceful and democratic basis, a provisional] all- 
German Government must be formed by means of direct agreement 
between Eastern and Western Germany. Its main task will be to 
prepare and carry out free all-German elections, as a result of which 
the German people themselves, without foreign interference, will solve 
the question of the social and political reconstruction of a united, 
democratic, and peace-loving Germany. 
' The Governmental Delegation of the German Democratic Republic 
has accepted with satisfaction and gratitude the statement of the 
Soviet Government regarding relief in respect of Germany’s financial 
and economic obligations connected with the consequences of the war. 
‘ In the course of the negotiations, both sides reached agreement re- 
garding the putting into practice of a series of political and economic 
measures aimed at rendering assistance in the further development of 
the national economy of the German Democratic Republic as well as 
in improving the material well-being of her population. It was taken 
into consideration that the German Democratic Republic has during 
the past years conscientiously fulfilled her obligations towards the 
Soviet Union and that, thanks to the efforts of the German demo- 
cratic forces, the German Democratic Republic is an important factor 
in the struggle for peace in Europe. 
The decision of the Soviet Government envisages: 
_. The termination of reparations removals from the German 
Democratic Republic from January 1, 1954; 
the transfer, without compensation, to the ownership of the 
_ GDR of the plants. of the Soviet joint-stock companies in Ger- 
many ; 
_ the reduction of the obligations of the GDR to make payments 
in connection with the presence of the Soviet forces on the terri- 
.tory of the German Democratic Republic, so that the annual total 
{does not’ exceed five percent of the revenue of the state budget of 
-™ the GDR; | 
_the release of the GDR from the payment.of such debts in for- 
elgn currencies as have arisen as occupation costs since 1945; 
the release of Germany from the payment of postwar state debts 
to the Soviet: Union. 
_, About the agreement reached in this connection the two parties have 
signed a Protocol whose text is published below. 
_ In the course of the negotiations, agreement was also reached on 
certain other questions relating to the consolidation and development 
of economic, cultural, and scientific-technica] collaboration between 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic. 





* Not printed here. 
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Among other things, it was agreed that the Soviet Union will deliver 
to the German Democratic Republic during 1953, over and above the 
value of the current trade agreement, commodities to a value of ap- 
proximately rubles 590 million, including foodstuffs, hard coal, rolling 
mill products, copper, lead, aluminum, cotton, and other goods. 

The Soviet Union grants the German Democratic Republic a credit 
to the amount of rubles 485 million, including rubles 135 million in 
freely convertible currency. The credit is granted at a rate of in- 
terest of two percent per annum and is to be repaid over two years from 
1955. 

At the request of the Governmental Delegation of the GDR, the 
following was agreed: 

In accordance with fixed procedures, measures will be taken in 
order to free the German prisoners of war from serving the re- 
mainder of the punishment to which they have been sentenced for 
crimes committed during the war, with the exception of those 
guilty of particularly grave crimes against peace and humanity. 

Desirous of strengthening and develo ing further the friendly 
relations existing between the Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic, the bulwark of the struggle of the German 
people for a united, peace-loving, democratic Germany, the two 
parties have agreed to raise the status of the Diplomatic Mission 
of the U.S.S.R. in Berlin and the Diplomatic Mission of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in Moscow to the rank of Embassies, 
and to exchange Ambassadors. 


British (Eden) Plan for German Reunification in Freedom, 
January 29, 1954 } 


METHOD OF REUNIFICATION 


German reunification and the conclusion of a freely negotiated peace 
treaty with a united Germany should be achieved in the following 
stages: 

~ I. Free elections throughout Germany. 

II. The convocation of a National Assembly resulting from 
those elections. 
III. The drafting of a Constitution and the preparation of peace 
treaty negotiations. ? oo 
IV. The adoplon of the Constitution and the formation of an 
all-German government responsible for the negotiation of 
the peace treaty. 
V. The signature and entry into force of the peace treaty. 


I. Free Exvecrions THROUGHOUT GERMANY 


Free and secret elections shall be held throughout Germany in- 
cluding Berlin at the earliest possible date. These elections must be 
held in conditions of genuine freedom. Safeguards must be a to 
assure this freedom before, after, and during the elections. e elec- 





1 Foreign Mintatera Mecting: Berlin Discussions, January 25—February 18. 195 4 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 5399), p. 223. The Eden Plan was also submitted to the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Meeting by the Western powers on October 27, 1955 (post). 
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tions must also be supervised in such a manner as to make sure that 
these safeguards are observed and that the elections are properly 
conducted. 


(1) PREPARATION FOR THE ELECTIONS 


(a) The Electoral Law 
The electoral law should be prepared by the Four Occupying 
Powers, taking into consideration the elector laws already drafted 
for this purpose by the Federal Bundestag’ and the Soviet 
Zone Volkskammer.2 When approved, it should be promulgated 
throughout Germany by the Four Powers. Elections should 
should take place as soon as possible thereafter. 
(6) Guarantees for free elections 
The draft electoral law must contain provisions which will 
guarantee the genuine freedom of the elections. These include, 
amongst others: 
Freedom of movement throughout Germany. 
Freedom of presentation of candidates. 
Immunity of candidates. 
Freedom from arbitrary arrest or victimisation. 
Freedom of association and political meetings. 
. Freedom of expression for all. 
Freedom of the press, radio, and television and free circulation 
of newspapers, periodicals, etc. 
Secrecy of the vote. 
Security of polling stations and ballot boxes. 
(c) Supervision of the elections 
Supervision should be carried out by a supervisory commission 
throughout the whole of Germany. There should be a central 
body with subordinate bodies at land and local levels. AI] votes 
should be counted and verified at local headquarters in the pres- 
eitte of the Supervisory Commission. 
“-+  (¢) Composition of Supervisory Commission 
The Commission should be composed of representatives 
of the Four Powers, with or without the participation of 
neutrals. 
(42) Organization of the Commission 
The Commission should work on a committee basis. 
Its decisions should be taken by majority vote. 
(4#) Functions and powers of the Commission 
The principal task of the Commission will be to insure 
that’ the elections take place in genuine freedom and in 
strict conformity with the provisions of the electoral law. 


(2) METHOD FOR COMPLETING THE ABOVE PREPARATIONS 


The Foreign Ministers must in the first place agree on the principles 
contained in this plan. They will then give instructions accordingly 
to a working group, consisting of the High Commissioners in Germany 





4 Draft law of February 6, 1952; ante. 
* Draft law of January 9, 1952 ; ante. 
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of the Four Powers, or their representatives, which will work out the 
necessary details and submit a report. eee 
This report should include, in particular : 
(1) the draft of the all-German electoral law ; 
(2) detailed recommendations regarding the supervision of the 
elections. 
The working group should begin work not later than 2 weeks after 
the conclusion of the Berlin conference. It should submit its report 
to the four Governments not later than 1 month after beginning its 
work. 
II. Tue Nationat ASsEMBLY 


The all-German elections will establish an all-German national as- 
sembly. The first task of this assembly will be the preparation of a 
constitution. 

During the period between the end of the elections and the full as- 
sumption of contro] by the all-German government, it will be desirable 
for part of the supervisory machinery to remain in operation, in order 
to prevent action after the elections which would impair the conditions 
of genuine freedom under which they will have been held. Recom- 
mendations on this subject should be included in the report of the 
working group. = 


III. DRAFTING OF THE CONSTITUTION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PROVISIONAL ALL-GERMAN AUTHORITY 


The national assembly will begin drafting the constitution as soon 
as possible after its meeting. Meanwhile, it may form a provisional 
all-German authority charged with assisting the assembly in drafting 
the constitution and with preparing the nucleus of the future all-Ger- 
man ministries. If the assembly so decides, the authority may. also 
open with the Four Powers, on a preliminary basis, negotiations for 
the peace treaty. : 


LV. ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND ForRMATION. OF AN ALL- 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE NEGOTIATIONS OF THE 
Prace TREAty _ 


The constitution will be submitted to the assembly as soon as possi- 
ble after the final draft has been agreed. Immediately it has been 
adopted an all-German government will be formed. This government 
will then be responsible for the negotiations and conclusion of the 
peace treaty. At the same time, such other institutions as may be pro- 
vided for in the constitution shall be established. 

As soon as the all-German government has been formed, the na- 
tional assembly will determine how the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the German authorities in the Soviet Zone shall be trans- 
ferred to the all-German government, and how the two former: shall 
be brought to an end. . re ea 

The all-German government shall have authority to assume_the 
international rights and obligations of the Federal Republic.and.the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and to conclude such other international 
agreements as it may wish. 
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. Until the entry into force of the peace treaty, each of the Four 
Powers will exercise, with respect to the national assembly and the 
all-German Ailtiet oe only those of its rights which relate to the 
stationing of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their 
security; Berlin; the reunification of Germany; and a peace treaty. 

Decisions of the national assembly and the all-German government 
in carrying out this plan will not require the approval of the Four 
Powers. Sick decisions may not be disapproved except by a majority 
vote of the Four Powers. 


V. SIGNATURE AND ENtry Into Force or THe Preace TREATY 


The signatories to the treaty should include all states, or the succes- 
sors thereof, which were at war with Germany. The treaty should 
enter into force when ratified by the Four Powers and by Germany. 


‘Soviet Draft Peace Treaty With Germany, February 1, 19541 


Almost 9 years have elapsed since the end of the war with Germany, 
and Germany still has no peace treaty; it is still divided, and con- 
tinues to be 1n a position of inequality in relation to other states. It 
isnecessary to put an end to such an abnormal] situation. 

This is consonant with the aspirations of al] peace-loving peoples. 
Without the speedy conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, it 1s 
impossible to insure equitable treatment of the German people’s legiti- 
mate national interests. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is essential for the 
reinforcement of peace in Europe. A peace treaty with Germany 
would permit a final solution of the problems resulting from the 
Second World War. The states of Europe, which suffered from 
Hitler’s aggression, and especially Germany’s neighbors, are vitally 
interested in a solution of these problems. ‘The conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany would contribute to the improvement of the 
international situation as a whole and thus facilitate the establishment 
of lasting peace. 

The need to expedite the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
is dictated by the fact that the danger of the reestablishment of Ger- 
man militarism, which twice unleashed a world war, has not been 
removed owing to the fact that certain provisions of the Potsdam 
conference have not yet been complied with. <A peace treaty with 
Germany should insure the elimination of the possibility of a rebirth 
of German militarism and of German aggression. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany will create lasting 
conditions of peace for the German people, will further the develop- 
ment of Germany as a unified, independent, democratic, and peace- 
loving State in accordance with the terms of the Potsdam provisions 
and will afford the German people the possibility of peaceful coopera- 
tion with other peoples. 

Accordingly, the Governments of the Soviet Union, of the U.S.A., 
of Great Britain, and of France have decided to start without delay 
on the problem of working out a peace treaty with Germany. 





1 Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, January 25—February 18, 1954, p. 225. 
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The Governments of the U.S.S.R., of the U.S.A., of Great Britain, 
and of France consider that Germany, as represented by an all-German 
government, should participate in the preparation of a peace treaty 
and that a peace treaty with Germany should be based on the following 
principles: 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I. Basic Pornts or A Peace Treaty WitH GERMANY 


Participants 

Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, Holland and those other states whose armed forces 
participated in the war against Germany. 


II. PotiticaL PROVISIONS 


1. Germany shall be restored as a unified State. Thus, the division - 
of Germany shall end and a unified Germany shall be given the oppor- 
my to develop as an independent, democratic and peace-loving 

tate. 

2. All the armed forces of the Occupying Powers shall be withdrawn 
from Germany, not later than 1 year after the date of the coming into 
force of a peace treaty. All foreign military bases on the territory of 
Germany shall be liquidated simultaneously. 

3. Democratic rights shall be guaranteed to the German people, 
so that all persons under German jurisdiction, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion, may enjoy human rights and basic 
freedoms, including freedom of speech, press, religious creed, political 
convictions, and assembly. 

4. The unfettered activity of democratic parties and of organiza 
tions shall be insured and they shall be accorded the right freely to 
decide their internal affairs, to hold meetings and assemblies, and to 
have freedom of press and publications. 

5. The existence of organizations hostile to democracy and to the 
preservation of peace shall not be permitted on German territory. 

6. All former members of the German army, including officers and 
generals, all former Nazis, excepting those who are serving court 
sentences for crimes committed by them, shall be accorded the same 
civil and political rights as all other German citizens so that they may 
participate in the rebuilding of a peace-loving democratic Germany. 

7. Germany shall undertake not to enter into any coalition or mill- 
tary alliance directed against any power whose armed forces took 
part in the war against Germany. 

8. Germany will not be required to take over any obligations of & 
political or military character resulting from treaties or agreements 
concluded by the governments of the German Federal Republic and 
of the German Democratic Republic before the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the restoration of Germany as a unifi 
State. 


III. Terrtrory 


_ The boundaries of the territory of Germany are to be those estab- 
lished by the decisions of the Potsdam conference of the Great Powers. 


oi 
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IV. Economic Provisions 


1. Germany shall not be subject to any limitations on the develop- 
ment of its peaceful economy which shall promote the welfare of the 
German people. a 

Neither shall Germany be subject to any limitations on trade with 
other countries, on shipping, or on access to world markets. 

2. Germany shall be fully released from the payment to the U.S.A., 
to Great Britain, to France, and to the U.S.S.R. of her postwar state 
debts with the exception of her trade indebtedness. 


V. Mirrrary CLAvseEs 


1. Germany shall be permitted to have her own national armed 
forces (land, air, and naval) necessary for the defense of the country. 
The strength of these armed forces shall be limited in accordance with 
requirements of an internal nature, local defense of frontiers, and 
anti-aircraft defense. es 

2. Germany shall be permitted to produce military supplies and 

uipment, the number and types of which shall not exceed the needs 
of her armed forces, as established by the peace treaty. 


VI. GERMANY AND THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Those states which conclude a peace treaty with Germany shall sup- 
rt Germany’s application for membership in the United Nations 
rganization. 


Soviet Proposal on Insuring European Security, February 10, 
1954 > 


1. The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. undertake to continue their efforts toward a satis- 
factory solution of the German problem in conformity with the princi- 
ples of national freedom and the maintenance of peace and also toward 
the recognition of the rights of all other European states seeking pro- 
tection against the violation of their national interests and security 
by any other state. 

2. Pending the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and the 
reunification of Germany on a democratic and peace-loving basis, the 
following measures will be implemented : 

(a) Within 6 months, occupation forces shall be simultaneously 
withdrawn from the territory of both Eastern and Western Ger- 
many, with the exception of such limited contingents as are neces- 
sary for the performance of protective functions connected with 
the control responsibilities of the Four Powers: the U.S.S.R. 
with regard to Eastern Germany; the United States, U.K. and 
France with regard to Western Germany. 

The size of such contingents shall be subject to agreement among 
the Governments of the Four Powers. 

(0) In the event that a threat to security in either part of 
Germany should arise, the powers at present performing occu- 








1 Ibid., p. 230. 
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pational functions in Germany shall have the right to call in their 
troops: the U.S.S.R. into Eastern Germany and the U.S.A, 
U.K., and France into Western Germany. ss 
(c) For the maintenance of internal order and frontier defense 
the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Re- 
public shall have police units, the strength and armament of 
which shall be determined by agreement between the Four Powers. 
In order to insure compliance with this agreement in Eastern and 
Western Germany, inspection teams composed of representatives of 
the Four Powers shall be formed. 
3. In conformity with the provisions set forth above, the imple- 
mentation of which will insure that [the?] neutralization of Germany 
and the creation of conditions favorable to a solution of the German 
problem in the interest of stabilizing peace in Europe, the Four 
Powers shall take immediate steps to facilitate the conclusion between 
European States of a treaty on collective security providing adequate 
guaranties against aggression and violation of peace in Europe. To 
this end the Four Powers agree to take the initiative in calling an 
appropriate conference of European States. : 


Soviet Proposal for a General European Treaty on Collective 
Security in Europe, February 10, 1954 


For the purpose of insuring peace and security and of preventing 
aggression against any state in Europe, 

for the purpose of strengthening international cooperation in con- 
formity with the principles of respect for the independence and sov- 
erelgnty of states and of noninterference in their internal affairs. 

striving to prevent the formation of groupings of some European 
States directed against other European States, which gives rise to 
friction and strained relations among nations, and to achieve con- 
certed efforts by all European States in insuring collective security 
in Europe, 

the European States, guided by the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter, shall conclude a general European treaty on 
reas security in Europe, the basic provisions of which shall be as 

ollows: 

J. All European States, irrespective of their social systems, may 
become party to the treaty provided they recognize the purposes and 
assume the obligations set forth in the treaty. 

Until the formation of a united, peace-loving, democratic German 
State, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Re- 
public may be parties to the treaty enjoying equal rights with other 
parties thereto. It 1s understood that after the unification of Ger- 
many the united German State may become a party to the treaty on 
an equal footing with any other European State. 

The conclusion of the treaty on collective security in Europe shall 
not affect the competence of the Four Powers—the U.S.S.R., the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France—to deal with the German 
problem which shall be settled in accordance with decisions previously 
taken by the Four Powers, : 


1Ibid., p. 231. 
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- 2. Phe parties to the treaty undertake to refrain from aggression 
against one another and also to refrain from having recourse to the 
threat or the use of force in their international relations and, in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter, to settle by peaceful means 
and in such a way as not to endanger international peace and security 
in Europe any dispute that may arise among them. 

3. Whenever, in the view of any party to the treaty, there is danger 
of an armed attack in Europe against one or more of the parties to 
the treaty, the latter shall consult each other in order to take effective 
steps to remove the danger and to maintain security in Europe. | 

4, An armed attack in Europe against one or more of the parties to 
the treaty by any state or group of States shall be deemed to be an 
attack against all the parties. In the event of such an attack, each of 
the parties, exercising the right of individual or collective self-defense, 
shall assist the state or states so attacked by all the means at its dis- 

osal, including the use of armed force, for the purpose of reestab- 
ishing and maintaining international peace and security in Europe. 
5. The parties to the treaty undertake jointly to discuss and deter- 
mine as soon as possible the procedure under which assistance, includ- 
ing military assistance, shall be provided by the parties in the event of 
there arising in Europe a situation requiring a collective effort for the 
reestablishment and maintenance of peace in Europe. ot | 
_ 6. The parties to the treaty, in conformity with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter, shall immediately inform the Security 
Council of the United Nations of any action taken or envisaged for 
the purpose of exercising the right of self-defense or of maintaining 
peace and security in Europe. 

7. The parties to the treaty undertake not to participate in any 
coalition or alliance nor to conclude agreements the objectives of which 
o contrary to the purposes of the treaty on collective security in 

urope. : - 
~ 8. In order to implement the provisions of the treaty concerning 
consultation among its parties and to consider questions arising in 
connection with the task of insuring security in Europe, the following 
shall be provided for: a 
(a) regular or, when required, special conferences at which 

each state shall be represented by a member of its government or 
by some other specially designated representative ; 

.(6) the setting up of a permanent consultative political eom- 
mittee the duty of which shall be the preparation of appropriate 
recommendations to the governments of the states which are par- 
ties to the treaty. 

(c) the setting up of a military consultative organ the terms of 
reference of which shall be determined in due course. 

9. Recognizing the special responsibility of the permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, the parties to the treaty shall invite 
the Governments of the U.S.A. and the Chinese People’s Republic to 
designate representatives to the organs set up in accordance with the 
treaty in the capacity of observers. 

. 10. The present treaty shall not impair in any way the obligations 
of European States under international treaties and agreements to 
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which they are party, provided the principles and purposes of such 
agreements are in conformity with those of the present treaty. 
11. The duration of the treaty shall be 50 years. 


Statement by the Western Foreign Ministers, on the Berlin 
Conference, February 19, 1954? 


[ Extracts] 


The major problem facing the Berlin Conference was that of Ger- 
many. The three Western delegations urged that the reunification of 
Germany should be achieved through free elections, leading to the 
creation of an all-German Government with which a peace treat 
could be concluded. They put forward a practical plan to this end. 
Their proposals were not accepted by the Soviet delegation, even as & 
basis for iaciesiGn: and they were forced to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Government is not now ready to permit free, all-German elec- 
tions or to abandon its control over Eastern Germany. 

The three Western Governments will continue their efforts to 
achieve German reunification in freedom and by peaceful means. In 
the meantime, they have suggested certain measures which could 
reduce the effect of the present division of Germany and its con- 
sequences for Berlin. They have proposed that the three High 
Commissioners should study these questions with the Soviet High 
Commissioner. As regards Berlin, the three Governments reaffirm 
their abiding interest in the security of the city as expressed in the 
Tripartite declaration of May 27, 1952. They will do all in their 
power to improve conditions in Berlin and to promote the economic 
welfare of the city. 

%* * * a * * * . 


The three Governments remain ready to take advantage of any fur- 
ther opportunity which may arise to promote, by renewal of the con- 
tacts established at Berlin or by other means, a solution of the Ger- 
man and Austrian problems. 

The three Ministers explained and reaffirmed the purely defensive 
character of Western security arrangements. 

Offers were made to discuss how the undertakings which already 
protect the Soviet Union against aggression could be reinforced. The 
Soviet delegation made no response to these offers. Their own pro- 
posals would have involved the dissolution of the Western security 
system, while the military power of the Soviet bloc in Europe re- 
mained intact. The three Powers do not intend to be deflected from 
their efforts to develop the system of defense on which their survival 
depends. 











Joint Declaration by the Allied High Commission, on the Status 
of East Germany, April 8, 1954? 


The Allied High Commission desires to clarify the attitude of the 
governments which it represents toward the statement issued on March 
25 by the Soviet Government, purporting to describe a change in its 


a Jbid., p. 218. 
4 Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 19, 1954, p. 588. 
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relations with the Government of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. This statement appears to have been intended to create the 
impression that sovereignty has been granted to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. It does not alter the actual situation in the Soviet 
Jone. The Soviet Government still retains effective contro] there. 

The three governments represented in the Allied High Commission 
will continue to regard the Soviet Union as the responsible power for 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. ‘These governments do not recognize 
the sovereignty of the East German regime which is not based on free 
elections, and do not intend to deal with it as a government. They 
believe that this attitude will be shared by other states, who, like 
themselves, will continue to recognize the Government of the Federal 
ee as the only freely elected and legally constituted government 
in Germany. The Allied High Commission also takes this occasion 
to express the resolve of its governments that the Soviet action shall 
not deter them from their determination to work for the reunification 
of Germany as a free and sovereign nation. 


Declaration by the Western Foreign Ministers, on Berlin, October 
22, 1954 3 


With respect to Berlin, in addition to the Allies’ security guarantees 
for the city in the London communique of October 3, 1954, the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the United States have 
noted with deep satisfaction the close and _ friendly cooperation be- 
tween the Allied and Berlin authorities. The Three Powers are de- 
termined to ensure the greatest possible degree of self-government 
in Berlin compatible with Berlin’s special situation. Accordingly, the 
three Governments have instructed their representatives in Berlin 
to consult with the authorities of that city with a view to implementing 
jointly and to the fullest degree possible the foregoing principles. 





Paris Protocols Amending the Brussels Treaty and Establishing 
| the Western European Union, October 23, 1954? 


PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND COMPLETING THE 
BRUSSELS TREATY 


Paris, October 23, 1964 


His Majesty, The King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, Her Royal Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty The Queen of the 
Netherlands and Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and 
Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Parties to the Treaty of 
Economic, Social and Cultural Collaboration and Collective Self- 


1 Senate Hxecutives L and M, 83d Congress, 2d session, p. 171 

17bid.. >. 63. The protocols entered into force May 6, 1955. For th fth 
Treaty ae March 17, 1948, among Gre , } or the text of the Brussels 
Netherlands, -see {bid., p. 82. . at Britain, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, and the 


a 


Defence, signed at Brussels on March the 17th, 1948, hereinafter 
referred to as the Treaty, on the one hand, . 

and the President of the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
President of the Italian Republic on the other hand, 

Inspired by a common will to strengthen peace and security; 

Desirous to this end of promoting the unity and of encouraging the 
progressive integration of Europe; 

Convinced that the accession of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Italian Republic to the Treaty will represent a new and 
substantial advance towards these aims; 

Having taken into consideration the decisions of the London Con- 
ferences as set, out in the Final Act of October the 38rd, 1954, and its 
Annexes; 

Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries :— 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
His Excellency M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. 
nae President of the French Republic, President of the French 
nion 
His Excellency M. Pierre Mendés-France, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
His Excellency Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
Federal Minister of Foreign A ffairs. 
The President of the Italian Republic 
His Excellency M. Gaetano Martino, Minister of Foreign. 
Affairs. 
Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxemborg 
His Excellency M. Joseph Bech, Prime Minister, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
me ie a M. John Willem Beyen, Minister of Foreign 
airs. 

Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and Territories, 
Head of the Commonwealth | 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 
The Right Honourable Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., 
Member of Parliament, Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
: Who, having exhibited their full powers found in good and due 
orm, 
Have agreed as follows :-— 
ARTICLE I 


The Federal Republic of Germany and the Italian Republic hereby 
accede to the Treaty as modified and completed by the present 
Protocol. 

The High Contracting Parties to the present Protocol consider the 
Protocol on Forces of Western European Union (hereinafter referred 
to as Protocol No. IT), the Protocol on the Control of Armaments and 
its Annexes (hereinafter referred to as Protocol No. III), and the 
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- Protocol on the Agency of Western European Union for the Control 
of Armaments (hereinafter referred to as Protocol No. IV) to be an 
integral part of the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE II 


The sub-paragraph of the Preamble to the Treaty: “to take such 
steps as may be held necessary in the event of renewal by Germany 
of a policy of aggression” shall be modified to read: “to promote the 
unity and to encourage the progressive integration of Kurope.” | 

The opening words of the 2nd paragraph of Article I shall read: 
“The co-operation provided for in the preceding paragraph, which 
will be effected through the Council referred to in Article VIII * * *.” 


ARTICLE III 


The following new Article shall be inserted in the Treaty as Article 


“Tn the execution of the Treaty the High Contracting Parties 
and any organs established by Them under the Treaty shall work 
in close co-operation with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion. 

“Recognising the undesirability of duplicating the Military 
Staffs of NATO, the Council and its agency will rely on the ap- 
propriate Military Authorities of NATO for information and 
advice on military matters.” 

Articles IV, V, VI and VII of the Treaty will become respectively 
Articles V, VI, VII and VIII. 


ARTICLE IV 


Article VIII of the Treaty (formerly Article VII) shall be modi- 
fied to read as follows :— 

“1, For the purposes of strengthening peace and security and 
of promoting unity and of encouraging the progressive integra- 
tion of Europe and closer co-operation between Them and with 
other European organisations, the High Contracting Parties to 
the Brussels Treaty shall create a Council to consider matters 
concerning the execution of this Treaty and of its Protocols and 
their Annexes. 

“9. This Council shall be known as the ‘Council of Western 
European Union’; it shall] be so organised as to be able to exercise 
its functions continuously; it shall set up such subsidiary bodies 
as may be considered necessary: in particular it shall establish 
immediately an Agency for the Control of Armaments whose 
functions are defined in Protocol No. IV. 

“3, At the request of any of the High Contracting Parties the 

- Council shall be immediately convened in order to permit Them 
to consult with regard to any situation which may constitute a 
threat. to peace, in whatever area this threat should arise, or a 
danger to economic stability. 

“4. The Council shall decide by unanimous vote questions for 
which no other voting procedure has been or may be agreed. 
In the cases provided for 1n Protocols IT, III and IV it will follow 
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the various ae procedures, unanimity, two-thirds. majority, 
simple majority, laid down therein. It will decide by simpl | 
majority questions submitted to it by the Agency for the Contro 
of Armaments.” 

ARTICLE V 


A new Article shall be inserted in the Treaty as Article IX: “The | 
Council of Western European Union shall make an Annual Report 
on its activities and in particular concerning the control of arms- | 
ments to an Assembly composed of representatives of the Brussels 
Treaty Powers to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of ! 
Europe.” ! 

The Articles VIII, IX and X of the Treaty shall become respec- 
tively Articles X, XI and XII. 


ARTICLE VI 


The present Protocol and the other Protocols listed in Article I 
above shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited as soon as possible with the Belgian Government. 

They shall enter into force when all instruments of ratification of 
the present Protocol have been deposited with the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the instrument of accession of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty has been deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The Belgian Government shall inform the Governments of the 
other High Contracting Parties and the Government of the United 
States of America of the deposit of each instrument of ratification. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
sioned the present Protocol and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23d day of October 1954, in two texts, in the 
English and French languages, each text being equally authoritative 
in a single copy which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Belgian Government and of which certified copies shall be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the other Signatories. 

For Belgium: 

[fu.s.] P.-H. Spasx. 
For France: 
[r.s.| _Menprs-F Rance. 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
[u.s.] ADENAUER. 
For Italy: 
(u.s.] G. Martino. 
For Luxembourg : 
fu.s.| Jos. Brecu. 
For the Netherlands: 
[u.s.| J. W. Beren. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
(u.s.] Anruony Eben. 


=, 
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PROTOCOL NO. II ON FORCES OF WESTERN EUROPEAN 
UNION 


Paris, October 23, 1954 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, the President of the Fed- 
nal Republic of Germany, the President of the Italian Republic, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, and Her Majesty The Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her 
other Realms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Signa- 
tories of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty, 

Having consulted the North Atlantic Council, 

Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries :— 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
His Excellency M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. 
ve President of the French Republic, President of the French 
nion 
His Excellency M. Pierre Mendés-France, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
His Excellency Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The President of the Italian Republic 
His Ixcellency M. Gaetano Martino, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg 
His Excellency M. Joseph Bech, Prime Minister, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
His Excellency M. Johan Willem Beyen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and Territories, 
Head of the Commonwealth, 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 
The Right Honourable Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., 
Member of Parliament, Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
Have agreed as follows :— 
ARTICLE 1 


1. The land and air forces which each of the High Contracting 
Parties to the present Protocol shall place under the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, in peace-time on the mainland of Europe shall 
not exceed in total strength and number of formations: 

(a) for Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands, the maxima laid down for peace-time 
in the Special Agreement annexed to the Treaty on the Establish- 


ment of a European Defence Community signed at Paris, on May 
27, 1952; and 
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(b) for the United Kingdom, four divisions and the Second 
Tactical Air Force; wee eS oe 
(c) for Luxembourg, one regimental combat team. 

9. The number of formations mentioned in paragraph 1 may be 
brought up to date and adapted as necessary to make them suitable 
for the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, provided that the equiva- 
lent fighting capacity and total strengths are not exceeded... - Liga 

8 The statement of these maxima does not commit any of:the High 
Contracting Parties to build up or maintain forces at these levels, but 
maintains their right to-do so if required. | sg ee 

4 
ARTICLE 2 ; io 


As regards naval forces, the contribution to N.A.T.O. Commands of 
each of the High Contracting Parties to the present Protocol. shall 
be determined each year in the course of the Annual Review (which 
takes into account the recommendations of the N.A.T.O. military 
authorities). The naval forces of the Federal Republic of Germany 
shall consist of the vessels and formations necessary for the defensive 
missions assigned to it by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 


within the limits laid down in the Special Agreement mentioned in 
Article I, or equivalent fighting capacity. 


ARTICLE 3 


If at any time during the Annual Review recommendations are put 
forward, the effect of which would be to increase the level of forces 
above the limits specified in Articles 1 and 2, the acceptance by the 
country concerned of such recommended increases shall be subject to 
the unanimous approval of the High Contracting Parties to the pres- 
ent Protocol expressed either in the Council of Western Huropean 
Union or in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 


ARTICLE 4 


In order that it may establish that the limits specified in Articles 1 
and 2 are being observed, the Council of Western European Union 
will regularly receive information acquired as a result of inspections 
carried out by the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. Such in- 
formation will be transmitted by a high-ranking officer designated for 
the purpose by the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


ARTICLE 5 


The strength and armaments of the internal defence and police 
forces on the mainland of Europe of the High Contracting Parties 
to the present Protocol shall be fixed by agreements within the Or- 
ganisation of Western European Union, having regard to their proper 
functions and needs and to their existing levels. fee 


ARTICLE 6 


Her Majesty The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Treland will continue to maintain on the mainland of 
Europe, including Germany, the effective strength of the United 





ee ee ene 
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Kingdom forces which are now assigned to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Kurope, that is to say, four divisions and the Second Tactical 
Air Force, or such other forces as the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, regards as having equivalent fighting capacity. Her Majesty 
undertakes not to withdraw these forces against the wishes of the 
majority of the High Contracting Parties who should take their 
decision in the knowledge of the views of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. This undertaking shall not, however, bind Her 
‘Majesty in the event of an acute overseas emergency. If the mainte- 
nance of the United Kingdom forces on the mainland of Europe 
throws at any time too great a strain on the external finances of the 
‘United Kingdom, Her Majesty will, through Her Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, invite the 
North Atlantic Council to review the financial conditions on which 
the United Kingdom formations are maintained. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol, being one of the Protocols listed in 
Article 1 of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Treaty, and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October, 1954, in two texts in the 
English and French languages, each text being equally authoritative, 
in a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Belgian Government and of which certified copies shall be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the other Signatories. 

For Belgium : 

[u.s.] P.-H. Spaax. 
For France: 
[u.s.] Mernprs-FRANCE. 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
[u.s.] ADENAUER. 
For Italy: 
[u.s.] G. Martino. 
For Luxembourg : 
[us.] Jos. Becn. 
For the Netherlands: 
[u.s.] J. W. Breyen. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland : 
[u.s.] ANTHONY EpeEN. 


PROTOCOL NO. III ON THE CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the President of the Italian Republic, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her other 

ealms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Signatories of 
the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty. 

Have appointed as their plenipotentiaries :— 

His Majesty the King of the Bel gians 
His een M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign: 
airs, 
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ae President of the French Republic, President of the French 
n1on | 
His Excellency M. Pierre Mendés-France, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
His Excellency Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
Federal Minister of Foreign A ffairs. 
The President of the Italian Republic 
His Excellency M. Gaetano Martino, Minister of Foreign 
A ffairs. 
Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg 
His Excellency M. Joseph Bech, Prime Minister,. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. | 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
Hs poe ones M. Johan Willem Beyen, Minister of Foreign 
airs. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and Terri- 
tories, Head of the Commonwealth, 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 

The Right Honourable Sir Anthony Eden, K.G., M.C., 
Member of Parliament, Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Have agreed as follows :— 


Parr 1.—Aruwaments Nor To Br Manvuracrurep 
ARTICLE 1 


The High Contracting Parties, members of Western European 
Union, take note of and record their agreement with the Declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany (made in 
London on October 3, 195-4, and annexed hereto as Annex I) in which 
the Federal Republic of Germany undertook not to manufacture in 
its territory atomic, biological and chemical weapons. The types of 
armaments referred to in this Article are defined in Annex II. These 
armaments shall be more closely defined and the definitions brought 
up to date by the Council of Western European Union. 


ARTICLE 2 


The High Contracting Parties, members of Western European | 
Union, also take note of and record their agreement with the under- 
taking given by the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany _ 
in the same Declaration that certain further types of armaments will 
not be manufactured in the territory of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, except that if in accordance with the needs of the armed 
forces a recommendation for an amendment to, or cancellation of, 
the content of the list of these armaments is made by the competent 
Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and 
if the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany submit a 
request accordingly, such an amendment or cancellation may be made 


a 
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by a resolution of the Council of Western European Union passed 
by a two-thirds majority. The types of armaments referred to in 
this Article are hsted in Annex III. 


Part II.—ArmamMeEnts To Br ContTROLLED 


ARTICLE 3 


When the development of atomic, biological and chemical weapons 
in the territory on the mainland of Europe of the High Contracting 
Parties who have not given up the right to produce them has passed 
the experimental stage and effective production of them has started 
there, the level of stocks that the High Contracting Parties concerned 
will be allowed to hold on the mainland of Europe shall be decided 
by a majority vote of the Council of Western European Union. 


ARTICLE 4 


Without prejudice to the foregoing Articles, the type of armaments 
listed in Annex IV will be controlled to the extent and in the manner 
laid down in Protocol No. IV. 


ARTICLE 5 


The Council of Western European Union may vary the list in 
Annex IV by unanimous decision. 

IN WITNESS WIIEREOF, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol, being one of the Protocols listed in Article 
I of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Treaty and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris on the 23d date of October 1954, in two texts, in the 
English and French languages, each text being equally authoritative, 
in a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Belgian Government and of which certified copies shall be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the other Signatories. 

For Belgium: 

[u.s.] P.-H. Spaak. 
For France: 
[u.s.] Menprs-FRaNce. 
For the Federal Republic of Germany : 
[u.s.] ADENAUER. 
For Italy : 
[u.s.] G. Marrio. 
For Luxembourg: 
[u.s.] Jos. Becu. 
For the Netherlands: 
[n.s.] J. W. Beyven. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
[u.s.} AwnrEoNny EpeEn. 
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ANNEX I ae ee es 


The Federal Chancellor declares: | 7 ae 

that the Federal Republic undertakes not to manufacttre in 
its territory any atomic weapons, chemical weapons or biological 
weapons, as detailed in paragraphs I, II, and III of the attached 
list ; 2 

that it undertakes further not to manufacture in its territory 
such weapons as those detailed in paragraphs IV, V, and VI of 
the attached list.2 Any amendment to or cancellation: of: the 
substance of paragraphs IV, V, and VI can, on the request of the 
Federal Republic, be carried out by a resolution of the Brussels 
Council of Ministers by a two-thirds majority, if in accordance 
with the needs of the armed forces a request is made by the 
competent Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation ; 

that the Federal Republic agrees to supervision by the com- 
petent authority of the Brussels Treaty Organization to ensure 
that these undertakings are observed. 


Annex II 


This lst comprises the weapons defined in paragraphs I to ITI and 
the factories earmarked solely for their production. Al] apparatus, 
parts, equipment, installations, substances and organisms, which are 
used for civilian purposes or for scientific, medical and industrial 
research in the fields of pure and applied science shall be excluded 
from this definition. 


I.—Atomic Weapons 


(a) An atomic weapon is defined as any weapon which contains, or 
is designed to contain or utilize, nuclear fuel or radioactive isotopes 
and which, by explosion or other uncontrolled nuclear transformation 
of the nuclear fuel, or by radioactivity of the nuclear fuel or radio- 
active isotopes, is capable of mass destruction, mass injury or mass 
poisoning. 

(5) Furthermore, any part, device, assembly or material especially 
designed for, or primarily useful in, any weapon as set forth under 
paragraph (a), shall be deemed to be an atomic weapon. 

(c) Nuclear fuel as used in the preceding definition includes plu- 
tonium, Uranium 233, Uranium 235 (including Uranium 235 con- 
tained in Uranium enriched to over 2.1 per cent by weight of Uranium 
235) and any other material capable of releasing substantial quan- 
tities of atomic energy through nuclear fission or fusion or other 
nuclear reaction of the material. The foregoing materials shall be 
considered to be nuclear fuel regardless of the chemical or physical 
form in which they exist. 


Il—Chemical Weapons 


(a) A chemical weapon is defined as any equipment or apparatus 
expressly designated to use, for military purposes, the asphyxiating, 


1 Reproduced tn Annex IT. 
2 Reproduced in Annex III. 
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toxic, irritant, paralysant, growth-regulating, anti-lubricating or 
catalysing properties of any chemical substance. 

(6) Subject to the provision of paragraph (c), chemical substances, 
having such properties and capable of being used in the equipment or 
apparatus referred to in paragraph (a), shall be deemed to be included 
in this definition. 

(c) Such apparatus and such quantities of the chemical substances 
as are referred to in paragraphs (a) and (6) which do not exceed 
peaceful civilian requirements shall be deemed to be excluded from 
this definition. 

II.—Biological Weapons 

(a) A biological weapon is defined as any equipment or apparatus 
expressly designed to use, for military purposes, harmful insects or 
other living or dead organisms, or their toxic products. 

(6) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (c), insects, organisms 
and their toxic products of such nature and in such amounts as to 
make them capable of being used in the equipment or apparatus 
referred to in (a) shall be deemed to be included in this definition. 

(c) Such equipment or apparatus and such quantities of the insects, 
organisms and their toxic products as are referred to in paragraphs 
(a) and (6) which do not exceed peaceful civilian requirements shall 
be deemed to be excluded from the definition of biological weapons. 


ANNEX ITI 


This list comprises the weapons defined in paragraphs IV and VI 
and the factories earmarked solely for their production. AJ] appa- 
ratus, parts, equipment, installations, substances and organisms, 
which are used for civilian purposes or for scientific, medical and 
industrial research in the fields of pure and applied science shall be 
excluded from this definition. 


IV.—Long-range Missiles, Guided Missiles and Influence Mines 

(a) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (d), long-range missiles 
and guided missiles are defined as missiles such that the speed or 
direction of motion can be influenced after the instant of launching 
by a device or mechanism inside or outside the missile, including 

-type weapons developed in the recent war and subsequent modifi- 
cations thereof. Combustion is considered as a mechanism which 
may influence the speed. 

(5) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (d), influence mines are 

elined as naval mines which can be exploded automatically by in- 
fluences which emanate solely from external sources, including in- 
fluence mines developed in the recent war and subsequent modifica- 
tions thereof. : 

(c) Parts, devices, or assemblies specially designed for use in or 
with the weapons referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) shall be 
deemed to be included in this definition. 

(d) Proximity fuses, and short-range guided missiles for anti- 
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aircraft defence with the following maximum characteristics are re- 
garded as excluded from this definition :— 

Length, 2 metres; 

Diameter, 30 centimetres; 

Speed, 660 metres per second ; 

Ground range, 32 kilometres ; 

Weight of war-head, 22.5 kilogrammes. 


V.—Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for defence 
purposes 
“Warships, with the exception of smaller ships for defence pur- 
poses, are :-— 
a) Warships of more than 3,000 tons displacement ; 
5} Submarines of more than 350 tons displacement; 
c) All warships which are driven by means other than steam, 
Diesel or petrol engines or by gas turbines or by jet engines.” 


V1.—Bomber aircraft for strategic purposes 
ANNEX IV 


LIST OF TYPES OF ARMAMENTS TO BE CONTROLLED 


1—(a) Atomic, 
6) biological, and 
c) chemical] weapons. _ 

In accordance with definitions to be approved by the Council of 
Western European Union as indicated in Article I of the present 
Protocol. 

9. All guns, howitzers and mortars of any types and of any réles 
of more than 90-mm. calibre, including the following component for 
these weapons, viz, the elevating mass. 

3. All guided missiles. 

Definition —Guided missiles are such that the speed or direction 
or motion can be influenced after the instant of launching by 4 
device or mechanism inside or outside the missile; these include 
V-type weapons developed in the recent war and modifications 
thereto. Combustion is considered as a mechanism which may 
influence the speed. 

4. Other self-propelled missiles of a weight exceeding 15 kilogramme 
in working order. 

5. Mines of all types except anti-tank and anti-personnel mines. 

6. Tanks, including the following component parts for these tanks, 
V1Z :— 

(a) the elevating mass; 

(6) turret castings and/or pe ate assembly. 

7. Other armoured fighting vehicles of an overall weight of more 
than 10 metric tons. 

8.-—(a) Warships over 1,500 tons displacement ; 

6) submarines; 

3) all warships powered by means other than steam, Diesel or 

petrol engines or gas turbines; 

(d) small craft capable of a speed of over 30 knots, equipped 

with offensive armament. 

9, Aircraft bombs of more than 1,000 kilogrammes. 
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10. Ammunition for the weapons described in paragraph 2 above. 
11.—(a@) Complete military aircraft other than— 
(1) all training aircraft except operational types used 
for training purposes; 
(ii) military transport and communication aircraft; 
(111) helicopters 
(5) air frames, specifically and exclusively designed for mili- 
tary aircraft except those at (i), (11) and (ili) above; 
(c) jet. engines, turbo-propeller engines and rocket motors, 
when these are the principal motive power. 


PROTOCOL NO. IV ON THE AGENCY OF WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN UNION FOR THE CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


Paris, October 23, 1954 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the President of the Italian Republic, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands, Her Majesty The Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Her other 
Realms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Signatories of 
the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty, 

Having oe in accordance with Article IV of the Protocol Modi- 
ying and Completing the Treaty, to establish an Agency for the 

ntrol of Armaments, 

Have appointed as their plenipotentiaries :— 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
His Excellency MM Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign 


A ffairs. 
eee of the French Republic, President of the French 
Jnion 
His Excellency M. Pierre Mendés-France, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Foreign A ffairs. 
The President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
His Excellency Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The President of the Italian Republic 
His Excellency M. Gaetano Martino, Minister of Foreign 
A ffairs. 
Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembour 
His Excellency M. Joseph Bech, Prime Minister, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
ae eee ney M. Johan Willem Beyen, Minister of Foreign 
airs. 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her other Realms and Territories, 
Head of the Commonwealth, 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 
The Right Honourable Sir Anthony Eden, K. G., 
M. C., Member of Parliament, Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Have agreed as follows :— 
Parr I—ConstTIruTion 
ARTICLE 1 


The Agency for the Control of Armaments (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Agency”) shall be responsible to the Council of Western Euro- 
pean Union (hereinafter referred to as “the Council”). It shall 
consist of a Director assisted by a Deputy Director, and supported by 
a staff drawn equitably from nationals of the High Contracting 


Parties, Members of Western European Union. 
ARTICLE 2 


The Director and his staff, including any officials who may be put at 
the disposal of the Agency by States Members, shall be subject to the 
general administrative control of the Secretary-General of Western 


European Union. 
ARTICLE 3 


The Director shall be appointed by unanimous decision of the 
Council for a period of five years and shall not be eligible for re- 
appointment. He shall be res onsible for the selection of his staff 
in accordance with the principle mentioned in Article 1 and in con- 
sultation with the individual States Members concerned. Before 
filling the posts of Deputy Director and of the Heads of Departments 
of the Agency, the Director shall obtain from the Council approval 


of the persons to be appointed. 
| ARTICLE 4 


1. The Director shall submit to the Council, through the Secretary- 
General, a plan for the organisation of the Agency. The organisation 
should provide for departments dealing respectively with— 

(a) the examination of statistical and budgetary information 
to be obtained from the members of Western European Union 
and from the appropriate N.A.T.O, authorities ; 

(b) inspections, test checks and visits; 

(c) administration. 

2. The organisation may be modified by decision of the Council. 


ARTICLE 5 


The costs of maintaining the Agency shall appear in the budget 
of Western European Union. The Director shall submit, through 
Dae Secretary-General, to the Council an annual estimate of these 
costs. d 
e | ARTICLE 6 oe 

Officials of the Agency shall be bound by the full N.A.T.O. code of 
security. They shall in no circumstances reveal information. obtained 


in connexion with the execution of their official tasks except and only 
in the performance of their duties towards the Agency. 
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Part II—Funcrions 
ARTICLE 7 


1. The tasks of the Agency shall be— 

(a) to satisfy itself that the undertakings set out in Protocol 
No. III not to manufacture certain types of armaments men- 
tioned in Annexes II and III to that Protocol are being observed ; 

(6) to control, in accordance with Part III of the present 
Protocol, the level of stocks of armaments of the types mentioned 
in Annex IV to Protocol No. III held by each member of Western 
European Union on the mainland of Europe. This control shall 
extend to production and imports to the extent required to make 
the control of stocks effective. 

9. For the purposes mentioned in paragraph 1 of this Article, the 
Agency shall— 

; (a) scrutinise statistical and budgetary information supplied 

- by members of Western European Union and by the N.A.T.O. 
authorities; 

(6) undertake on the mainland of Europe test checks, visits 
and inspections at production plants, depots and forces (other 
than depots or forces under N.A.T.O. authority) ; 

(c) report to the Council. 


ARTICLE 8 


With respect to forces and depots under N.A.T.O. authority, test 
checks, visits and inspections shall be undertaken by the appropriate 
authorities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In the case of 
the forces and depots under the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
the Agency shall receive notification of the information supplied to 
the Council through the medium of the high-ranking officer to be 
designated by him. 

ARTICLE 9 


The operations of the Agency shall be confined to the mainland of 
Europe. 
ARTICLE 10 


The Agency shall direct its attention to the production of end-items 
and components listed in Annexes II, III and IV of Protocol No. III, 
and not to processes. It shall ensure that materials and products 
destined for civilian use are excluded from its operations. 


ARTICLE 11 


Inspections by the Agency shall not be of a routine character, but 
shall be in the nature of tests carried out at regular intervals. Such 
inspections shall be conducted in a spirit of harmony and co-operation. 

e Director shall propose to the Council detailed regulations for the 
conduct of the inspections providing, ¢nter alza, for due process of law 
in respect of private interests. 
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ARTICLE 12 


For their test checks, visits and inspections the members of the 
Agency shall be accorded free access on demand to plants and ee 
and the relevant accounts and documents shall be made available to 
them. The Agency and national authorities shall co-operate in such 
checks and inspections, and in particular national authorities may, at 
their own request, take part in them. 


Part [IIT.—LEeEvets or Srocks or ARMAMENTS 
ARTICLE 13 


1. Each member of Western European Union shall, in respect of its 
forces under N.A.T.O. authority stationed on the mainland of Europe, 
furnish annually to the Agency statements of :— 

(a) the total quantities of armaments of the types mentioned in 
Annex IV to Protocol No. III required in relation to its forces; 
(6) the quantities of such armaments currently held at the be- 
ginning of the control years; 
(c) the programmes for attaining the total quantities men- 
tioned in (a@) by :— 
(1) manufacture in its own territory ; 
(11) purchase from another country ; 
(ii1) end-item aid from another country. 

2. Such statements shall also be furnished by each member of West- 
ern European Union in respect of its internal defence and police forces 
and its other forces under national control stationed on the mainland 
of Europe including a statement of stocks held there for its forces 
stationed overseas. 

3. The statements shall be correlated with the relevant submissions 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


ARTICLE 14 


As regards the forces under N.A.T.O. authority, the Agency shall 
verify in consultation with the appropriate N.A.T.O. authorities that 
the total quantities stated under Article 13 are consistent with the 
quantities recognised as required by the units of the members con- 
cerned under N.A.T.O. authority, and with the conclusions and data 
recorded in the documents approved by the North Atlantic Council 
in connexion with the N.A.T.O. Annual Review. 


ARTICLE 15 


As regards internal defence and police forces, the total quantities 
of their armaments to be accepted as appropriate by the Agency shall 
be those notified by the members, provided that they remain within 
the limits laid down in the further agreements to be concluded by the 
members of Western European Union on the strength and armaments 
of the internal defence and police forces on the mainland of Europe. 
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ARTICLE 16 


As regards other forces remaining under national control, the total 
| cae of their armaments to be accepted as appropriate by the 
gency shall be those notified to the Agency by the members. 


ARTICLE 17 


The figures furnished by members for the total quantities of arma- 
ments under Articles 15 and 16 shall correspond to the size and mission 
of the forces concerned. 

ARTICLE 18 


The provisions of Articles 14 and 17 shall not apply to the High 
Contracting Parties and to the categories of weapons covered in 
Article 3 of Protocol No. III. Stocks of the weapons in question shall 
be determined in conformity with the procedure laid down in that 
Article and shall be notified to the Agency by the Council of the 
Western European Union. 

ARTICLE 19 


The figures obtained by the Agency under Articles 14, 15, 16 and 
18 shall be reported to the Council as appropriate levels for the current 
control year for the members of Western European Union. Any 
discrepancies between the figures stated under Article 13, paragraph 
1, and the quantities recognised under Article 14 will also be reported. 


ARTICLE 20 


1. The Agency shall immediately report to the Council if imspec- 
tion, or information from other sources, reveals :— 
(a) the manufacture of armaments of a type which the member 
concerned has undertaken not to manufacture: 
(B) the existence of stocks of armaments in excess of the figures 
and quantities ascertained in accordance with Articles 19 and 22. 
9. If the Council is satisfied that the infraction reported by the 
Agency is not of major importance and can be remedied by prompt 
local action, it will so inform the Agency and the member concerned, 
who will take the necessary steps. 
3 In the case of other infractions, the Council will invite the mem- 
r concerned to provide the necessary explanation within a period to 
be determined by the Council; if this explanation 1s considered un- 
satisfactory, the Council will take the measures which it deems neces- 
sary in accordance with a procedure to be determined. 
_ 4. Decisions of the Council under this Article will be taken by ma- 
jority vote. 
ARTICLE 21 


Each member shall notify to the Agency the names and locations 
of the depots on the mainland of Europe containing armaments sub- 
ject to control and of the plants on the mainland of Europe manu- 
facturing such armaments, or, even though not in operation, specifi- 
cally intended for the manufacture of such armaments. 
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ARTICLE 22 


Each member of Western European Union shall keep the Agency 
informed of the quantities of armaments of the types mentioned in 
Annex IV to Protocol No. III, which are to be exported from its 
territory on the mainland of Europe. The Agency shall be entitled 
to satisfy itself that the armaments concerned are in fact exported. 
If the level of stocks of any item subject to control appears abnormal, 
the Agency shall further be entitled to enquire into the orders for 
export. 

ARTICLE 23 


The Council shall transmit to the Agency information received 
from the Governments of the United States of America and Canada 
respecting military aid to be furnished to the forces on the mainland 
of Europe of members of Western European Union. Oo 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol, being one of the Protocols listed in Article 
I of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the Treaty, and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris this 23rd day of October, 1954, in two texts, in the 
English and French languages, each text being equally authoritative, 
in a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Belgian Government and of which certified copies shall be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the other Signatories. 

For Belgium: 

[u.s.] P.-H. Spaax. 
For France: 
[u.s.]| MeEnpEs-FRANceE. 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
[u.s.] ADENAUER. 
For Italy: 
[u.s.] G. Marrrno. 
For Luxembourg: 
[u.s.] Jos. Brcn. 
For the Netherlands: | 
[u.s.] J.W. Beyven. 3 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
[u.s.] ANTHONY EDEN. 


Western Agreement on the Exercise of Retained Rights in 
Germany, October 23, 19541 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the French 
Republic agree as follows: 

1. The rights retained by the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Treland and the 
French Republic after the entry into force of the Protocol on the 
Termination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which are referred to in the Convention of Relations 


7 Senate Executives L and M, 83d Congress, 2d session, p. 91. 
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between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany 
as amended by the said Protocol, will be exercised by their re- 
spective Chiefs of Mission accredited to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

2. The Chiefs of Mission will act jointly in the exercise of those 
rights in the Federal Republic of Germany in matters the Three 
Powers consider of common concern under the said Protocol and 
the instruments mentioned in Article 1 thereof. 

3. Those rights which relate to Berlin will continue to be exer- 
cised in Berlin pursuant to existing procedures, subject to any 
future modification which may be agreed. 

4. This agreement shall enter into force upon the entry into 
force of the said Protocol. 

_ Done at Paris on the twenty third day of October, Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four in two texts, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 
/s/ Jowun Foster DULLEs 
For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: 
/s/ ANTHONY EDEN 
For the Government of the French Republic: 
/s/ BP. Menprs-FRANCE 


Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, October 23, 1954+ 


The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at Washington on 
4th April, 1949, 

Being satisfied that the security of the North Atlantic area will be 
enhanced by the accession of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
that Treaty, and 

Having noted that the Federal Republic of Germany has by a 
declaration dated 3rd October, 1954, accepted the obligations set 
forth in Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations and has under- 
taken upon its accession to the North Atlantic Treaty to refrain from 
any action inconsistent with the strictly defensive character of that 
Treaty, and oe 

Having further noted that all member governments have associated 
themselves with the declaration also made on 3rd October, 1954, by 
the Governments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the French Republic 
in connection with the aforesaid declaration of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, 

Agree as follows: ee 
ARTICLE I 


Upon the entry into force of the present Protocol, the Government 
of the United States of America shall on behalf of all the Parties com- 
municate to the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 





_Ibid., pp. 37-38. The protocol entered into force May 5, 1955. For the text of the 
North Atlantic Treaty (April 4, 1949), see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955, I, p. 812. 
sa on the accession of Greece and Turkey (October 17, 1951) is printed ibid., 
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an invitation to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty. Thereafter 
the Federal Republic of Germany shall become a Party to that Treaty 
on the date when it deposits its instruments of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America in accordance with 


Article 10 of that Treaty. 
ARTICLE II 


The present Protocol shall enter into force, when (a) each of the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty has notified to the Government 
of the United States of America its acceptance thereof, (b) all instru- 
ments of ratification of the Protocol Modifying and Completing the 
Brussels Treaty have been deposited with the Belgian Government, 
and (c) all instruments of ratification or approval of the Convention 
on the Presence of Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic of Germany 
have been deposited with the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Government of the United States of America shall 
inform the other Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty of the date of 
the receipt of each notification of acceptance of the present Protocol 
and of the date of the entry into force of the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE III 


The present Protocol, of which the English and French texts are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the 
other Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Representatives, duly au- 
thorised thereto by their respective Governments, have signed the 
present Protocol. 

Signed at Paris the twenty-third day of October nineteen hundred 
and fifty-four. 

For Belgium: 

P. H. Spaak 
For Canada: 

L. B. PEarson 
For Denmark: 

H. C. HansEN 

For France: 

P. Menpvrs-FRANCE 

For Greece: 

S. STEPHANOPOULOS 

For Iceland: 

KrisTINN GUDMUNDSON 
For Italy: 
G. Martino 

For the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg: 
Jos Becu 

For Netherlands: 
J. W. Bryven 

For Norway: 

Haxrvarp Lanan 

For Portugal: 

PavuLo CUNHA 


Th 
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For Turkey : 
F. K6OproLt 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ony EDEN 
For the United States of America: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


Warsaw Security Pact, May 14, 1955 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COOPERATION AND MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE BETWEEN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
ALBANIA, THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BULGARIA, 
THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC, THE GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, THE POLISH PEOPLE'S RE- 
PUBLIC, THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC, THE 
UNION.OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC, MAY 14, 1955 


The Contracting Parties, 
ing their desire for the establishment of a system of Eu- 
ropean collective security based on the participation of al] European 
states irrespective of their social and political systems, which would 
make it possible to unite their efforts in safeguarding the peace of 


urope ; 
mindful, at the same time, of the situation created in Europe by 
the ratification of the Paris agreements, which envisage the forma- 
tion of a new military alignment in the shape of “Western European 
Union,” with the participation of a remilitarized Western Germany 
and the integration of the latter in the North-Atlantic bloc, which 
Increased the danger of another war and constitutes a threat to the 
national security of the peaceable states; 
ing persuaded that in these circumstances the peaceable European 
states must take the necessary measures to safeguard their security 
and in the interests of preserving peace in Europe; 
guided by the objects and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization ; 
ing desirous of further promoting and developin friendship, 
cooperation and mutual assistance in accordance with the principles 
of respect for the independence and sovereignty of states and of non- 
interference in their internal affairs, 
_ have decided to conclude the present Treaty of Friendship, Coopera- 
tion and Mutual Assistance and have for that purpose appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: 


* * * * * * * 


ee eS 
1 American Foretgn Policy, 1950-1955, vol. I, p. 1239. 
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who, having presented their full powers, found in: good. and ‘due 
form, have agreed as follows: 7 


ARTICLE 1 


The Contracting Parties undertake, in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization, to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force, and to settle their interna- 
tional disputes peacefully and in such manner as will not jeopardize 
- international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 2 


The Contracting Parties declare their readiness to participate in a 
spirit of sincere cooperation in all international actions designed to 
safeguard international peace and security, and will fully devote their 
energies to the attainment of this end. 

The Contracting Parties will furthermore strive for the adoption, 
in agreement with other states which may desire to cooperate in this, 
of effective measures for universal reduction of armaments and pro- 
hibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Contracting Parties shall consult with one another on all 
important international issues affecting their common _ interests, 
guided by the desire to strengthen international peace and security. 

They shall immediately consult with one another whenever, in the 
opinion of any one of them, a threat of armed attack on one or more of 
the Parties to the Treaty has arisen, in order to ensure joint defence 
and the maintenance of peace and security. 


ARTICLE 4 


In the event of armed attack in Europe on one or more of the Parties 
to the Treaty by any state or group of states, each of the Parties 
to the Treaty, in the exercise of its right to individual or collective 
self-defence in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization, shall immediately, either individually or 
agreement with other Parties to the Treaty, come to the assistance of 
the state or states attacked with all such means as it deems necessary; 
including armed force. The Parties to the Treaty shall immediately. 
consult concerning the necessary measures to be taken by them jointly 
in order to restore and maintain international peace and security. 

Measures taken on the basis of this Article shall be reported to the 
Security Council in conformity with the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization. These measures shall be dis- 
continued immediately the Security Council adopts the necessary 
measures to restore and maintain international peace and security. — 


ARTICLE 5 


The Contracting Parties have agreed to establish a Joint Command 
of the armed forces that by agreement among the Parties shall be 
assigned to the Command, which shall function on the basis of jointly 
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established principles. They shall likewise adopt other agreed meas- 
ures necessary to strengthen their defensive power, in order to protect 
the peaceful labours of their peoples, guarantee the inviolability of 
their frontiers and territories, and provide defence against possible 
aggression. 

ARTICLE 6 


For the purpose of the consultations among the Parties envisaged 
in the present Treaty, and also for the purpose of examining questions 
which may arise in the operation of the Treaty, a Political Consulta- 
tive Committee shall be set up, in which each of the Parties to the 
Treaty shall be represented by a member of its Government or by 
another specifically appointed representative. 

The Committee may set up such auxiliary bodies as may prove 
necessary. 

ARTICLE 7 


The Contracting Parties undertake not to participate in any coali- 
tions or alliances and not to conclude any agreements whose objects 
conflict with the objects of the present Treaty. 

The Contracting Parties declare that their commitments under 
existing international treaties do not conflict with the provisions of 
the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 8 


The Contracting Parties declare that they will act in a spirit of 
friendship and cooperation with a view to further developing and 
fostering economic and cultural intercourse with one another, each 
adhering to the principle of respect for the independence and sover- 
eignty of the others and non-interference in their internal affairs. 


ARTICLE 9 


The present Treaty is open to the accession of other states, irrespec- 
tive of their social and political systems, which express their readi- 
ness by participation in the present Treaty to assist in uniting the 
efforts of the peaceable states in safeguarding the peace and security 
of the peoples. Such accession shall enter into force with the agree- 
ment of the Parties to the Treaty after the declaration of accession has 
been deposited with the Government of the Polish People’s Republic. 


ARTICLE 10 


The present Treaty is subject to ratification, and the instruments 
of ratification shall be deposited with the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic. 

The Treaty shall enter into force on the day the last instrument of 
ratification has been deposited. The Government of the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic shall notify the other Parties to the Treaty as each 
imstrument of ratification 1s deposited. 


ARTICLE 11 


The present Treaty shall remain in force for twenty years. For 
such Contracting Parties as do not at least one year before the expira- 
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tion of this period present to the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic a statement of denunciation of the Treaty, it shall remaim 1 
force for the next ten years. 

Should a system of collective security be established in Europe, and 
a General European Treaty of Collective Security concluded for 
this purpose, for which the Contracting Parties will unswervingly 
strive, the present. Treaty shall cease to be operative from the day the 
General European Treaty enters into force. 

Done in Warsaw on May 14, 1955, in one copy each in the Russian, 
Polish, Czech and German languages, all texts being equally authentic. 
Certified copies of the present Treaty shall be sent. by the Government 
of the Polish People’s Republic to all the Parties to the Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Treaty and affixed their seals. 


Statement at Geneva by Prime Minister Eden, on European 
Security, German Reunification, and a Demilitarized Area, July 
18, 1955 3 


This Conference is unique in history because the conditions i 
which we meet are unmatched in human experience. We all know 
what unparalleled resources the scientific and technical discoveries of 
our age have placed within our reach. We have only to stretch out 
our hand and the human race can enter an age of prosperity such as 
has never been known. It is equally clear how utterly destructive 
must be the conditions of any conflict in which the Great Powers are 
engaged. 

There was a time when the aggressor in war might hope to win an 
advantage and to realize political gain for his country by military 
action. The more overwhelming the military power the more tempt- 
ing was the prize and the less might the aggressor expect to have 
to pay. We can each one of us think of examples of this in history. 
Nothing of the kind is possible now. No war can bring the victor 
spoils; it can only bring him and his victim utter annihilation. 
Neutrals would suffer equally with the combatants. 

These are stern facts out of which we can perhaps win endurmng 
peace at last. The deterrent against warlike action holds up a warn- 
ing hand. But the deterrent cannot of itself solve international 
problems or remove the differences that exist between us. It is in a 
attempt. to make progress with these problems and differences that we 
are met here today. And at this Conference we have to deal with 
them mainly in the context of Europe. 

What is the chief among them? There can surely be no doubt of 
the answer. The unity of Germany. As long as Germany is divided, 
Europe will be divided. Until the unity of Germany is restored ther 
can be neither confidence nor security in this continent. Within the 
limits of our Western Zone we have done all we can to unify Germany. 
We have broken down the barriers between our zones. We have 
treated the three Western areas as an economic unit and given them 4 
federal Government, We have brought the occupation to an end. 





4 The Geneva Oonferen Heads of Gove - 
Gast neosey. f pence of f Government, July 18-28, 1955 (Department of State 
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Quite apart from the larger issues of German reunification it would 
mark a real advance if, pending our negotiations for German unity, 
the Soviet Government felt able to relax the physical restrictions 
which now aggravate the division of Germany, and prevent contact 
between Germans in the East and West. 

Now I must turn to the wider issues of German unification. What 
is the reason why the Berlin Conference failed a year ago? We 
must examine this as dispassionately as we can in order to see what 
progress we can now make from the apparently fixed positions which 
the great Powers on both sides then feit obliged to take. At the Berlin 
Conference the West proposed the unification of Germany with free 
elections and the free right of Germany of [¢o] choose her own foreign 
policy. Under the so-called Eden Plan Germany could have chosen 
either association with the West or association with the East or 
neutrality. But the Soviet Government was unable to accept that 
plan. Yet we all know in our hearts that Germany must be united 
and that a great country cannot be permanently prevented from freely 
deciding its own foreign policy. 

The reason why the Berlin Conference failed was because one of 
the Powers there believed that a united Germany, rearmed and exer- 
cising its choice to join the NATO alliance, would constitute an 
increased threat to its safety and security. I am not now going to 
argue whether those fears are justified. In these last ten vears there 
have been plenty of occasions for suspicions and alarms. These have 
found expression in heavy armament programmes. To try to deal 
with these issues in their wider aspect we have all agreed to work 
through the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations. We 
welcome the substantial progress which has recently been made there 
and the important measure of common thinking which has now 
emerged between the various proposals of the Western Powers and 
those recently set before us by the Soviet Government. Al] these 
discussions will go on, but, as we know, the immediate need is to 
make a practical start. 

The urgent problem is how to begin the process of reducing tensions 
and removing suspicion and fear. There is also the practical question 
of how we can devise and operate together an effective control of 
armaments and of armed forces. 

To reunify Germany will not of itself increase or reduce any threat 
which may be thought to exist to European security. Everything 
will depend on the conditions under which reunification takes place. 
I wish therefore now to suggest that we should consider a number of 
inter-related proposals which are intended to do two things. First, 
they are calculated to meet the apprehension of increased danger 
which some at Berlin felt might follow the acceptance of our plan. 
Secondly, they are intended to make a practical experiment. in the 
operative control] of armaments. This, if locally successful in Europe, 
might, as it were, extend outwards from the centre to the periphery. 

we can once establish a sense of security over the continent of 
Europe—if we can create an effective system to reduce tensions here— 
can we not hope that this first success will be the preliminary for 
wider and more far-reaching understanding? We have therefore 
had in mind certain ideas which we think could be helpful to this end. 

As I have said, our purpose is to ensure that the unification of Ger- 
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many and her freedom to associate with countries of her choice shall. 
not involve any threat to anybody. There are no doubt many ways 
of doing this. To illustrate what I have in mind let me give some ex- 
amples. These will consist partly of actions and partly of assurances. 
Let us take the latter first. We would be prepared to be parties to a 
security pact of which those round this [table] and a united Germany 
might be members. By its terms each country could declare itself 
ready to go to the assistance of the victim of aggression, whoever it 
might be. There are many forms which such a pact might take. We 
would be ready to examine them and to set out our views about them. 
We would propose to inscribe any such agreement under the authority 
of the United Nations. It would also be our intention that if any 
member country should break the peace that country would forfeit 
thereby any rights which it enjoys at present under existing agree- 
ments. 

Secondly, we would be ready to discuss and try to reach agreement, 

as to the total of forces and armaments on each side in Germany and 
the countries neighbouring Germany. To do this it would be neces- 
sary to join in a system of reciprocal control to supervise the arrange- 
ment effectively. All those represented here would we hope be part- 
ners in this, together with a united Germany. It would be understood 
that any proposals in this field would not exclude or delay the work 
of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, to which we attach 
great importance. 
_ Is there some further reassurance we can give each other? There 
1s one which I certainly think should be considered. We should be 
ready to examine the possibility of a demilitarised area between East 
and West. 

It is true that these ideas are limited in the first instance to the area 
of Europe, but I am sure that they could help us here in practice and 
perhaps as an example. Iwillsumthemup. There is the suggestion 
of a mutual security pact. There is the prospect of an agreement 
about the total of forces and armaments of the two groups both in 
Germany and in the countries neighbouring Germany. This would 
be subject to reciprocal supervision. There is the concept of a de- 
militarised area. : 

If we could start work on these lines we should have a chance of 
providing a constructive and encouraging plan to ensure peace for 
Kurope. These ideas would give real security; and it is for the lack 
of that security that Germany is kept divided today. I suggest that 
they should be further examined. I have given only the summary of 
them here. 

There are other aspects of our work together which I could have 
mentioned. For instance we would warmly welcome any proposals 
which would result in a greater freedom of movement and exchange 
of contacts between our peoples. . 

But 1t seems to me that it will be by our success in achieving some 
practical results about the future of Germany and European security 
that this Conference will be judged. We want to agree on two things: 
the urgent need for the unification of Germany and the broad outline 
of the means by which it can be achieved. I do not pretend that our 
ideas are anything in the nature of a complete plan bat they are the 
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outline sketch which once agreed upon could surely be filled in. If 
we can draw up something like this before we leave Geneva at the end 
of this Conference, the peoples of the world will not be disappointed. 


Soviet Draft Treaty on Collective Security in Europe, July 20, 
1955 * 


GENERAL EUROPEAN TREATY ON COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY IN EUROPE 


(Bastc Prrncrvces) 


& 


For the purpose of ensuring peace and security and of preventing 
ageression against any state in Europe, 

For the purpose of strengthening international cooperation in con- 
formity with the principles of respect for the independence and 
sovereignty of states and noninterference in their internal affairs, 

Striving to achieve concerted efforts by all European states in 
ensuring collective security in Europe instead of the formation of 
groupings of some European states directed against other European 
states, which gives rise to friction and strained relations among na- 
tions and aggravates mutual distrust, 

Having in view that the establishment of a system of collective 
security in Europe would facilitate the earliest possible settlement 
of the German problem through the unification of Germany on a 
peaceful and democratic basis, 

Kuropean states, guided by the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations[,] conclude a General European Treaty 
peer Security in Europe the basic provisions of which are as 
ollows: 

1. All European states, irrespective of their social systems, and the 
United States of America as well, may become parties to the Treaty 
provided they recognise the purposes and assume the obligations set 
forth in the Treaty. 

Pending the formation of a united, peace-loving, democratic Ger- 
man state, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic may be parties to the Treaty enjoying equal rights with 
other parties thereto. It is understood that after the unification of 
Germany the united German State may be a party to the Treaty under 
general provisions hereof. 

The conclusion of the Treaty on Collective Security in Europe 
shall not affect the competence of the four powers—the USSR, the 
US.A., the United Kingdom and France—to deal with the German 
problem, which shall be settled in accordance with decisions pre- 
viously taken by the Four Powers. 

2. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain from ag- 
gression against one another and also to refrain from having recourse 
to the threat or use of force in their international relations and, in 
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accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, to settle any dis- 
pute that may arise among them by peaceful means and in such a 
way as not to endanger international peace and security in Europe. 

3. Whenever, in the view of any State-party to the Treaty, there 
is danger of an armed attack in Europe against one or more of the 
States-parties to the Treaty, they shall consult one another in order to 
take eilective steps to remove the danger and to maintain security in 
Europe. 

4. An armed attack in Europe against one or several States-parties 
to the Treaty by any state or group of states shall be deemed to be 
an attack against all the Parties. In the event of such an attack, each 
of the Parties, exercising the right of individual or collective self- 
defence, shall assist the state or states so attacked by all the means at 
its disposal, including the use of armed force, for the purpose of re- 
establishing and maintaining international peace and security in 
Europe. 

5. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake jointly to discuss and 
determine as soon as possible the procedure under which assistance, 
including military assistance, shall be provided by the States-parties 
to the Treaty in the event of a situation in Kurope requiring a col- 
lective effort for the re-establishment and maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 

6. The States-parties to the Treaty, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the Charter of the United Nations, shall immediately inform 
the Security Council of the United Nations, of any action taken or 
envisaged for the purpose of exercising the right of self-defence or 
of maintaining peace and security in Europe. 

7. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake not to participate in 
any coalition or alliance and not to conclude agreements the objectives 
of which are contrary to the purposes of the Treaty on Collective 
Security in Europe. 

8. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to promote a broad 
economic and cultural cooperation among themselves as well as with 
other states through the development of trade and other economic 
relations, the expansion of cultural ties on a basis excluding any dis- 
crimination or restrictions which hamper such cooperation. 

9. In order to implement the provisions of the Treaty concerning 
consultation among its Parties and to consider questions arising in 
connection with the task of ensuring security in Europe, the following 
shall be provided for: 

(a) Regular or, when required, special conferences at which 
each State shall be represented by a member of its government 
or by some other specially designated representative ; 

(b) The setting up of a permanent consultative political com- 
mittee the duty of which shall be the preparation of appropriate 
oe to the governments of the States-parties to the 

‘reaty 5 

(c) The setting up of a military consultative organ the terms 
of reference of which shall be specified in due course. 

10. Recognising the special responsibility of the permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, the States-parties to the Treaty shall 
invite the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic to designate 
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representatives to the organs set up in accordance with the Treaty in 
the capacity of observers. 

11. The present Treaty shall not impair in any way the obligations 
of European states under international treaties and agreements to 
which they are party, provided the principles and purposes of such 
agreements are in conformity with those of the present Treaty. 


Il. 


12. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that during the first 
period (two or three years) of the implementation of measures for the 
establishment of the system of collective security in Kurope under the 

resent Treaty they shall not be relieved of the obligations assumed 
y them under existing treaties and agreements. 

At the same time the States-parties to existing treaties and agree- 
ments which provide for military commitments shall refrain from the 
use of armed force and shall settle by peaceful means all the disputes 
that may arise between them. Consultations shall also take place 
between the parties to the corresponding treaties, and agreements 
case any differences or disputes arise among them which might con- 
stitute a threat to the maintenance of peace in Kurope. 

18. Pending the conclusion of agreements on the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the territories of European countries, the 
States-parties to the Treaty undertake not to take any further steps 
to increase their armed forces on the territories of other Kuropean 
states under treaties and agreements concluded by them previously. 

14. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that on the expiration of 
an agreed time-limit from the entry into force of the present Treaty, 
the Warsaw Treaty of May 14, 1955, the Paris Agreements of October 
23, 1954, and the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949 shall become 
ineffective. 

15. The duration of the Treaty shall be 50 years. 





Soviet Proposal: Basic Principles of the Treaty Between the 
Existing Groups of States in Europe, July 21, 1955 °* 


Guided by the desire to strengthen peace and recognizing the neces- 
sity to contribute in every possible way to reducing international 
tension and establishing confidence in relations between states, 

The Governments of the Soviet Union, the United States of 
America, France and the United Kingdom have agreed that the 
conclusion of a treaty between the member states of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western IKuropean Union on 
the one hand, and the parties to the Warsaw Treaty on the other, 
would be in the interest of the maintenance of peace in Europe. Such 
a treaty might be based on the following principles: 

1. The member states of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and of the Paris Agreements, on the one hand, and the parties to the 
Warsaw Treaty, on the other, undertake to refrain from the use of 
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armed force against one another. This undertaking shall not infri 
upon the right of states to individual or collective self-defense’in the 
event of an armed attack, as provided in Article 51 of the Charter. 

2. The parties to the Treaty undertake to consult one another in the 
event of differences and disputes which might constitute a threat to 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

8. This Treaty is of a provisional nature and shall remain in effect 
until it is replaced by a treaty for the establishment of a system of 
collective security in Europe. 


Geneva Directive of the Heads of Government of the Four Powers 
to the Foreign Ministers, July 23, 1955 * 


The Heads of Government of France, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., guided by the desire to contribute to the 
relaxation of international tension and to the consolidation of confi- 
dence between states, instruct their Foreign Ministers to continue the 
consideration of the following questions with regard to which an ex- 
change of views has taken place at the Geneva Conference, and to 
propose effective means for their solution, taking account of the close 
link between the reunification of Germany and the problems of 
European security, and the fact that the successful settlement of 
each of these problems would serve the interests of consolidating peace. 


1. European Security and Germany 


For the purpose of establishing European security with due regard 
to the legitimate interests of all nations and their inherent right to 
individual and collective self-defence, the Ministers are instructed 
to consider various proposals to this end, including the following: 
A security pact for Kurope or for a part of Europe, including provi- 
sions for the assumption by member nations of an obligation not to 
resort to force and to deny assistance to an aggressor; limitation, 
control, and inspection in regard to armed forces and armaments; 
establishment between East and West of a zone in which the disposi- 
tion of armed forces will be subject to mutual agreement; and also to 
areas other possible proposals pertaining to the solution of this 
problem. 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common respohsi- 
bility for the settlement of the German question and the re-unification 
of Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany by means of free elections shall be 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. The Foreign Minis- 
ters will make whatever arrangements they may consider desirable for 
the participation of, or for consultation with, other interested parties. 


9. Disarmament 


The Four Heads of Government, 


Desirous of removing the threat of war and lessening the hurden 
of armaments, 
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Convinced of the necessity, for secure peace and for the welfare of 
mankind, of achieving a system for the control and reduction of all 
armaments and armed forces under effective safeguards, 

Recognizing that achievements in this field would release vast ma- 
terial resources to be devoted to the peaceful economic development of 
nations, for raising their well-being, as well as for assistance to under- 
developed countries, 

ee : 
~ (1) for these purposes to work together to develop an accept- 
able system for disarmament through the Sub-Committee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission ; 

(2) to instruct their representatives in the Sub-Committee in 
the discharge of their mandate from the United Nations to take 
account in their work of the views and proposals advanced by the 
Heads of Government at this Conference ; 

(3) to propose that the next meeting of the Sub-Committee be 
held on August 29, 1955, at New York; 

(4) to instruct the Foreign Ministers to take note of the pro- 
ceedings in the Disarmament Commission, to take account i the 
views and proposals advanced by the Heads of Government at this 
Conference and to consider whether the four Governments can 
take any further useful initiative in the field of disarmament. 


8. Development of Contacts between East and West 


The Foreign Ministers should by means of experts study measures, 
including those possible in organs and agencies of the United Nations, 
which could (a) bring about a progressive elimination of barriers 
which interfere with free communications and peaceful trade be- 
tween people and (b) bring about such freer contacts and exchanges 
as . to the mutual advantage of the countries and peoples con- 
cerned. 

4. The Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers will meet at Geneva 
during October to initiate their consideration of these questions and 
to determine the organisation of their work. 


Communiqué on Negotiations Between the Soviet Union and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, September 13, 19557 


From September 9 to 13 negotiations were held in Moscow between 
the Government delegation of the Soviet Union and the Government 
delegation of the German Federal Republic. 

On the Soviet side there took part the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Soviet Union, Marshal (Nikolai A.) Bulganin, 
head of the delegation; (Nikita S.) Khrushchev, member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union; (Vyacheslav M.) 
Molotov, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union and Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union; (Michael 
G.) Pervukhin, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union; (Ivan G.) Kabanov, Minister of Foreign Trade; 
(Vladimir S.) Smynov, Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. 


1 Department of State files. 
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On the Federal German Republic side the following took part in 
the talks: Federal Chancellor Dr. (Konrad) Adenauer, head of the 
delegation; Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal German Re 
public Dr. (Heinrich) von Brentano; State Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs (Professor Walter) Hallstein; State Secretary of the Office of 
the Federal Chancellor Dr. (Hans) Globke; Chairman of the Lower 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and Minister-President of North 
Rhine-Westphalia (Karl) Arnold; Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Bundestag (George) Kiesinger; Deputy Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Bundestag (Dr. Carlo) 
Schmid; Ambassador (Dr. Herbert) Blankenhorn; Ambassador 
(Felix) von Eckardt; Ministerial Director Dr. Grewe. 

During the talks, which took place in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding, there took place a broad and frank exchange of views 
on the question of the mutual relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Federal German Republic. During the talks the question of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Federal German Republic was discussed. 

An agreement was reached, and expressed in letters exchanged by 
the parties, with a view to obtaining the approval of the Federal 
Government and of the Bundestag, as well as of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, and the setting up to this end, of embassies 
respectively in Bonn and in Moscow, and to the exchange of diplo- 
matic representatives of the rank of extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary ambassadors. 

Both delegations agreed that the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions would contribute to the development of mutual understandin 
and cooperation between the Soviet Union and the German Federa 
Republic in the interests of peace and security in Europe. 

The parties are starting from the assumption that the establishment 
and development of normal relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Federal German Republic will further the settlement of pending 
problems affecting the whole of Germany, and must thus help the 
solution of the principal national problem of the German people, the 
reestablishment. of the unity of the German democratic state. 

In confirmation of the agreement reached, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union and Federal Chancellor 
of the German Federal Republic exchanged letters, the text of which 
is annexed. The parties also agreed that negotiations should shortly 
be negotiated between the German Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Union on the problems of the development of trade. 





Letter From Premier Bulganin to Chancellor Adenauer, 
September 13, 1955} 


In connection with the agreement reached in the course of negotia- 
tions between the Government delegations of the Soviet Union and 
the German Federal Republic, I have the honor to confirm that the 
Soviet Government has taken the decision to establish diplomatic 





1 Department of State files. An analogous letter Was sent by Chancellor Adenauer te 


Premier Bulganin, 


a 


relations with the Government of the German Federal Republic and 
to effect an exchange of diplomatic representatives with the rank of 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary. 

The Soviet Government expresses its confidence that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations will contribute toward the development 
of mutual understanding and cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the German Federal Republic in the interests of peace and 
security in Europe. 

The Soviet Government is guided by the fact that the establish- 
ment and development of normal relations between the Soviet Union 
and the German Federal Republic will contribute to the solution of 
outstanding problems concerning the whole of Germany and will thus 
contribute also to the solution of the main common national problems 
of the German people—the establishment of a united democratic 
German state. 

T deem it necessary to state that the agreement of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and the German 
Federal Republic will enter into force from the moment of confirma- 
tion by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Task you to accept my regards and assurances of my great esteem. 
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Letter From Chancellor Adenauer to Premier Bulganin, Stating 
Certain Reservations at the Time of Establishing Diplomatic 
Relations, September 13, 1955} 


Mr. President, on the occasion of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Government of the Federal Republic and the 
Government of the USSR I state: 

“1. The establishment of the diplomatic relations between the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany and the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR does not constitute a recognition of the 
present territorial status on both sides. The final delimitation of 
the German borders remains reserved to the Peace Treaty. 

“2. The establishment of diplomatic relations with the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union does not mean a revision of the legal 
point of view of the Federal Government regarding its powers to 
represent the German nation in international affairs and with 
respect to the political conditions in those German territories 
which are at present outside of its effective sovereignty.” 


Treaty Between the Soviet Union and the East German Regime, 
September 20, 1955 ? 


_The President of the GDR and the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR, guided by the desire for a development of close 
cooperation and for the further strengthening of the friendly rela- 
tions between the GDR and the USSR on the basis of equality, mu- 





cbartment of State files. For German text see Bullctin des Presse und Informations- 
om ce der Bundesregierung, Sonderausgabe, Bonn, Sept. 20, 1955. 
ew York Times, Sept. 21, 1955. ‘The treaty entered into force Oct. 6, 1955. 
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tual respect of the sovereignty and noninterference in domestic affairs, 
in view of the new situation which has arisen owing to the coming 
into force of the Paris Agreements of 1954, convinced that the con- 
certed efforts of the GDR and the Soviet Union to cooperate in the 
preservation and consolidation of peace and of security in Europe, 
and to restore the unity of Germany as a peace-loving and democratic 
state, and to bring about a peace settlement with Germany in the 
form of a treaty, are in accordance with the interest of the German 

eople and the Soviet people and alike with the interests of the other 
‘uropean peoples, taking into consideration the obligations of the 
GDR and the Soviet Union under the international agreements which 
concern Germany as a whole, have decided to conclude this Treaty 
and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: The President of the 
German Democratic Republic, the Premier of the GDR, Otto Grote- 
wohl; the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, N. A. Bulganin, who, 
after exchanging their full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following terms: 

The contracting parties solemnly confirm that the relations between 
them are based on complete equality of rights, mutual respect of sov- 
erelonty and the non-interference in domestic affairs. 

In accordance with this, the German Democratic Republic is free 
in its decisions upon questions of its interior politics and foreign 
politics, including its relations with the German Federal Republic, as 
well as of a development of relations with other states. 

The contracting parties declare their readiness to take part in a 
spirit of sincere cooperation in all international actions, the aim of 
which is the safeguarding of peace and security in Europe and in the 
whole world, and which are in accord with the statutes of the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

For this purpose, they will consult each other about all important 
international questions, which affect the interests of both states. They 
will take all measures at their disposal with the aim not to allow a 
violation of peace. 

In accord with the interests of both countries, and following the 
principles of friendship, the contracting parties agree to develop and 
strengthen furthermore the economic, scientific-technical and cultural 
relations existing between the German Democratic Republic and the 
Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics, to grant all possible mutual 
aid, and to realize the necessary economic and scientific-technical 
cooperation. 

The Soviet troops at present stationed on the territory of the East 
German Democratic Republic, in accordance with the existing inter- 
national agreements, remain temporarily in the German Democratic 
Republic with the approval of the Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic on conditions to be settled by an additional agreement 
between the Government of the Democratic German Republic and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet troops temporarily stationed on the territory of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic will not interfere with the interior affairs 
of the German Democratic Republic and with the social-political life 
of the country. 
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There is accord between the contracting parties that it is their main 
aim to bring about a peaceful settlement for the whole of Germany by 
means of appropriate negotiations. 

In accordance with this, they will make the necessary efforts toward 
a settlement by a peace treaty and toward the restoration of the unity 
of Germany on a peaceful and democratic basis. 


Letter From the Foreign Minister of the East German Regime 
(Bolz) to the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
(Zorin), September 20, 1955 ' 


The Government of the GDR has authorized me to confirm that 
apa has been reached on the following matters in consequence 
of the negotiations conducted between the Government of the GDR 
and the Government of the USSR in Moscow between September 17 
and 20, 1955: 

(1) The GDR exercises control over and guards the frontiers of the 
GDR, the demarcation line between the GDR and the German Federal 
Republic, at the outer ring of greater Berlin, within Berlin, and on 
the lines of communication between the German Federal Republic and 
West Berlin situated on GDR territory. 

In the control and guarding of lines of communication between the 
German Federal Republic and West Berlin situated on GDR territory, 
the GDR will insure with the appropriate authorities of the German 
Federal Republic, the settlement of all matters connected with rail and 
road traffic and the passage of shipping of the German Federal Re- 
public and West Berlin, their citizens or inhabitants and foreign states 
and their citizens, except for the personnel and material of the troops 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France in West Berlin, which 
1s mentioned subsequently in paragraph 2. 

, 4m accordance with the above, the functions of issuing and complet- 
ap cupping documents for shipping on the internal waterways of the 
Con and others will be exclusively exercised by the authorities of the 

(2) The control of traffic of troops and material of the garrisons of 
France, England, and the United States stationed in West Berlin 
passing between the German Federal Republic and West Berlin, will 
temporarily be exercised by the command of Soviet troops in Ger- 
many, pending the conclusion of an appropriate agreement. To this 
end, the transportation of military personnel or of garrison material 
of the troops of the three Western Powers in West Berlin will be 
permitted on the basis of existing Four-Power decisions: 

iB) On the Autobahn Berlin-Marienborn, 
_ (B) On the Railway Line Berlin-Helmstedt, with empty roll- 
rg stock being routed back on the Berlin-Oebisfelde Railway 
ine. 
C) In the air corridors Berlin-Hamburg, Berlin-Bueckeburg, 
and Berlin-Frankfurt-Main. 


- Revlet radio broadcast. Mr. Zorin addressed an analogous letter to Dr. Bolz. 
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Statement by the American, British, and French Foreign Min- 
isters, on the Soviet-East German Agreements, September 28, | 
1955 3 : 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, 2 
and France wish to make known their view on certain points in ~ 
connection with the agreements of September 20, 1955, as reported : 
in the press, between the Soviet Union and the regime in the Soviet 
zone of Germany. | 

They wish in the first place to emphasize that these agreements 
cannot affect the obligations or responsibilities of the Soviet Union 
under agreements and arrangements between the Three Powers and _ 
the Soviet Union on the subject of Germany and Berlin. The Soviet 
Union remains responsible for the carrying out of these obligations. 

Secondly, the three Foreign Ministers reaffirm that the Federal 
Republic of Germany is the only German Government freely and 
legitimately constituted and therefore entitled to speak for Germany 
as the representative of the German people in international affairs. 
These three governments do not recognize the East German regime 
nor the existence of a state in the Soviet zone. 

Finally, as regards a statement which has recently appeared in the | 
Soviet press on the frontiers of Germany, the three Foreign Ministers 
reaffirm the repeatedly expressed position of their Governments that 
the final determination of the frontiers of Germany must await 4 
peace settlement for the whole of Germany. 

| 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
ror Ministry, on the Soviet-East German Agreements, Octo- 
er 3, 1955 ? 


The Government of the United States of America, in agreement 

with the Governments of the United Kingdom and France, wishes to 
make known its position with regard to the agreements concluded 
at Moscow on the 20th of September 1955 between Marshal Bulganm 
and Mr. Grotewohl, as published in the press. 
_ The three Governments declare that these agreements cannot affect 
in any respect or in any way the obligations or responsibilities of 
the U.S.S.R. under agreements and arrangements on the subject of 
Germany, including Berlin, previously concluded between France, 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 

The three Governments consider that the U.S.S.R. remains bound | 
by the engagements which it has assumed vis-a-vis the Three Powers | 
concerning Germany, and that, in particular, the letters exchan 
between Mr. Zorin and Mr. Bolz on the 20th of September 1955 can- 
not have the effect of discharging the U.S.S.R. from the responsi- 
bilities which it has assumed in matters concerning transportation 
and communications between the different parts of Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin. 


1Issued at New York. Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1955, p. 559. 
2Tbid., October 17, 1955, p. 616. The British and French Embassies delivered similar 
notes on the same day. For the text of the Soviet reply of October 18, see post. 


oe 


ee 


Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Embassy, 
on the Soviet-East German Agreements, October 18, 1955+ 
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. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics presents its compliments to the Embassy of the United 
States of America and in connection with the latter’s note of Octo- 
ber 3 has the honor to state the following: 

On September 20 of this year the Government of the Soviet Union 
and the Government of the German Democratic Republic concluded 
“A Treaty on Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the German Democratic Republic,” which after ratifica- 
tion by the Parliaments of both countries has come into force. Ac- 
cording to the treaty, relations between the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic are settled on a basis of full equality, 
mutual respect of sovereignty, and non-interference in internal af- 
fairs. The treaty provides for the cooperation of the Soviet Union 
and the German Democratic Republic in the interests of guaranteeing 
peace and security in Europe, and the reestablishment of the unity of 
Germany on a peace-loving and democratic basis. 

In concluding the treaty with the German Democratic Republic, 
the Soviet Government at the same time made the decision on the 
abolition of the function of the High Commissioner of the U.S.S.R. 
in Germany, and also on the termination of the validity on territory 
of the German Democratic Republic of laws, directives, and decrees 
of the former Control Council in Germany issued by the occupying 
powers in the course of exercising rights of occupation of Germany. 

At the same time, considering the actual situation which has come 
about at the present time, when on the territory of Germany there 
exist two independent sovereign states, the Soviet Union established 
diplomatic relations with the German Federal Republic. Thus, the 
Soviet Union has at the present time diplomatic relations with both 
states existing on the territory of Germany. 

The Government of the United States of America has diplomatic 
relations with one German state—the German Federal Republic— 
with which it has concluded well-known treaties in violation of the 
obligations which it assumed under the four-power decisions in 
relation to Germany. Absence of normal relations of the United 
States of America with the other part of Germany—with the German 
Democratic Republic—cannot, naturally, serve as an obstacle to the 
poker regulation of relations between the Soviet Union and the 

erman Democratic Republic. 

In signing the treaty on the relations between the U.S.S.R. and the 

rman Democratic Republic, the parties proceeded from the premise 
that the German Democratic Republic exercises its jurisdiction on 
territory under its sovereignty, which, of course, also applies to com- 
munications on that territory. 

As for control over the movement between the German Federal 
Republic and West Berlin of military personnel and freight of gar- 
risons of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France, quartered in West 
Berlin, in negotiations between the Governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and the German Democratic Republic, it was stipulated that this 
control would henceforth be carried out by the command of the 





1Ibid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 734. For the text of the American reply of October 27, see post. 
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Soviet military forces in Germany temporarily until the achievement 
of a suitable agreement. 

It is self-understood that, in concluding the above-mentioned treaty, 
the Governments of the Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Republic took into consideration the obligations which both have 
under existing international agreements relating to Germany as a 
whole. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. has the honor to send the Embassy for its informa- 
tion texts of the “Treaty on Relations Between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the German Democratic Republic” and docu- 
ments connected therewith. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 


eign Ministry, on the Soviet-East German Agreements, October 
27, 1955 ' 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to the 
Ministry’s note of October 18, 1955, concerning the agreements con- 
cluded on September 20, 1955, between Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Grotewohl, has the honor to state the following views of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

As the Government of the United States has already made cleat in 
its note of October 3, 1955, these agreements can in no way be ré- 
garded as releasing the Soviet Government from its obligations under 
existing Four-Power Agreements, and in Pecules its responsibility 
for ensuring the normal functioning of communications between 
the different parts of Germany, including Berlin. 

For its part, the United States Government cannot accept the al- 
legation contained in the Ministry’s note that, in treaties it has con- 
cluded with the Federal Government of Germany, it has violated the 
obligations it had assumed under quadripartite agreements. 


Western Proposal on German Reunification and European 
Security, October 27, 1955 2 


At the Geneva Conference, the Heads of Government recognized, 
in their Directive to the Foreign Ministers, the common responsibility 
of the Four Powers for the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
have striven unceasingly for the reunification of Germany in freedom 
in order to promote real stability in Europe. Last year they put for- 


1ITbid., November 7, 1955, p. 734. 

2The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, October 27—November 16, 1955 (Department 
of State publication 6156), p. 27. The proposal was submitted on October 27 by Foreign 
Minister Pinay on behalf of the American, British, and French delegations, but the discus- 
sion of it began on October 28, when the proposal was read out by Foreign Secretary 


Macmillan. The draft treaty of assurance (post) and the Eden plan of January 29, 1954 
(ante) were attached to the proposal. 
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ward, in the Eden Plan, proposals which offer the German nation the 
means to recover its unity in accordance with the rights of peoples 
and liberty of the individual. They renew these proposals in the 
paper attached hereto. 

Free elections leading to the formation of a single Government for 
the whole of Germany are the right way of ensuring full participation 
of the German people in the solution of the German problem, which 
the Soviet Government says it also desires. If agreement in principle 
is reached during the present Conference, it should be possible to settle 
without delay questions concerning the electoral law and the supervi- 
sion of the elections, which could take place as early as 1956. 

Without German unity, any system of European security would 
be an illusion. The division of Germany can only perpetuate friction 
and insecurity as well as grave injustice. France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America are not prepared to enter into a 
system of European security which, as in the Soviet proposals put 
forward at Geneva, does not end the division of Germany. 

At the Geneva Conference the Soviet Government expressed concern 
about the policy and associations of a reunified German Government. 
The Soviet Union appears to fear that a unified Germany, established 
by free elections and free to choose its associates in collective defence, 
would constitute a threat to the security of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The fact is that the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
isation and the Western European Union are strictly defensive organ- 
isations. Far from constituting a threat to peace, they contribute to 
the security not only of their members but of all states. This is evident 
from the various limitations and restrictions which the members of 
the Western European Union have assumed and from the restraint 
on individual action which the NATO system imposes on its members. 
If a reunified Germany elects to associate itself with these organisa- 
tions, the inherent obligations of restraint and control would enhance 
rather than detract from Soviet security. 

Nevertheless, to rernove any possible grounds for Soviet refusal to 
reunify Germany promptly, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America are prepared to take further steps to meet 
the concern expressed by the Soviet Government. They accordingly 
propose the conclusion of a treaty in the terms set forth below, con- 
currently with the conclusion of an agreement to reunify Germany 
under the Eden Plan. This treaty would comprise undertakings to 
refrain from the use of force and to withhold aid from an aggressor, 
provisions for the limitation and control of forces and armaments, and 
the obligation to react against aggression. The treaty would enter 
into force only in conjunction with the reunification of Germany. It 
would be carried out by stages. Its slgonature would be concurrent 
with the signature of the agreement on the Eden Plan. The final 
stage would become effective when a reunified Germany decided to 
enter NATO and the Western European Union. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America are 
convinced that these proposals could lead to an agreement satisfactory 
to both sides. If the Soviet Union’s concern over immediate German 
reunification is primarily security, these proposals should constitute 
an acceptable basis for negotiations since they provide a system of con- 
trols in which the Soviet Union would directly participate, and re- 
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ciprocal assurances from which the Soviet Union would directly bene- 
fit. Such a settlement, by creating confidence in an area vital for 
world security, would facilitate the solution of even wider problems. 


[ Attachment ] 


OUTLINE OF TERMS OF TREATY OF ASSURANCE ON 
THE REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


ment, on the reunification of Germany under the Eden Plan, would 
cover the following subjects: 


1.— Renunciation of the Use of Force— 

Each party would undertake to settle, by peaceful means, any inter- 
national dispute in which it might be involved, and to refrain from 
the use of force in any manner Inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 


2.—Withholding Support from aggressors— 


Each party would agree to withhold assistance, military or economic, 
to any aggressor, and any party could bring the aggression to the 
attention of the United Nations, and seek such measures as are neces- 
sary to maintain or to restore international peace and security. 


3.—Limitation of Forces and Armaments— 


In a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth and im- 
portance on both sides of the line of demarcation between a reunifie 
Germany and the Eastern European countries, levels for armed forces 
would be specified so as to establish a military balance which would 
contribute to European security and help to relieve the burden of 
armaments. There would be appropriate provisions for the mainte- 
nance of this balance. In parts of the zone which lie closest to the 
line of demarcation, there might be special measures relating to the 
disposition of military forces and installations. 


4.— Inspection and Control— 

The parties would provide information on an agreed progressive 
basis on their armed forces in the zone. There would be agreement on 
progressive procedures of mutual inspection to verify such data and 
to warn against any preparation for surprise attack. 

5.— Special Warning System— 

In order to provide added depth to the surveillance system on both 
sides and thus give further protection against surprise attack, provi- 
sion could be made to establish: 

a) in the western part of the zone mentioned in paragraph 3, & 
radar warning system operated by the Soviet Union and the 
other eastern members of the treaty, and 

b) a like system in the eastern part of that zone operated by 
the NATO members of the treaty. 


6.—Consultation— 
There would be suitable provision for consultation among the par- 


tiesto implement the treaty. 


The treaty, which would be concluded concurrently with an agree- 
: 
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1.—Individual and Collective Self-Defence— 


It would be provided that nothing in the treaty would impair or 
conflict with the right of individual and collective self-defence recog- 
nised by the United Nations Charter and Treaties under it. No party 
would continue to station forces in the territory of any other party 
without the latter’s consent, and upon request of the party concerned 
any party would withdraw its forces within a stated period, unless 
these forces are present in the territory concerned under collective 
defence arrangements. 
8.—Obligation to react against aggression— 

Kach party would agree that armed attack in Europe by any party, 
which is also a NATO member, against any party which is not a 
NATO member, or vice-versa, would endanger the peace and security 
which is the object of this treaty, and that all the parties would then 
take appropriate action to meet that common danger. 


9.—E'ntry into force by stages— 
The provisions would come into effect progressively at stages to be 


agreed. 


Soviet Draft Treaty on Collective Security in Europe, 
October 28, 1955 > 


GENERAL EUROPEAN TREATY ON COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY IN EUROPE 


(Basic PRINCIPLES) 


I. 


For the purpose of ensuring peace and security and of preventing 
aggression against any state in Europe. 

For the purpose of strengthening international cooperation in con- 

formity with the principles of respect for the independence and sov- 
ereignty of states and noninterference in their internal affairs, 
_ Striving to achieve concerted efforts by all European states in ensur- 
ing collective security in Europe instead of the formation of group- 
Ings of some European states directed against other European states, 
which gives rise to friction and strained relations among nations and 
aggravates mutual distrust. 

Having in view that the establishment of a system of collective 
security in Europe would facilitate the earliest possible settlement of 
the German problem through the unification of Germany on a peace- 
ful and democratic basis, 

European states, guided by the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, conclude a General European Treaty on 
pone Security in Europe the basic provisions of which are as 

ollows: 

1, All European states, irrespective of their social systems, and the 
United States of America as well, may become parties to the Treaty 





‘Td4d., p. 45. 
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provided they recognise the purposes and assume the obligations set 
forth in the Treaty. | 

Pending the formation of a united, peace-loving democratic Ger- 
man state, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic may be parties to the Treaty, enjoying equal rights with 
other parties thereto. It is understood that after the unification of 
Germany, the united German State may be a party to the Treaty 
under the general provisions hereof. 

The conclusion of the Treaty on Collective Security in Europe shall 
not affect the competence of the four powers—the U.S.S.R., the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom and France—to deal with the German 
problem, which shall be settled in accordance with decisions pre- 
viously taken by the Four Powers. - 

2. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain from 
aggression against one another and also to refrain from having re- 
course to the threat or use of force in their international relations, 
and, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any dispute that may arise among them by peaceful means and in such 
a way as not to endanger international peace and security in Europe. 

3. Whenever, in the view of any State-party to the Treaty, there 
is a threat of an armed attack in Europe against one or more of the 
States-parties to the Treaty, they shall consult one another in order 
to take effective steps to remove such threat and to maintain security 
in Europe. 

4, An armed attack in Europe against one or several States-par- 
ties to the Treaty by any State or group of states ‘shall be deemed to be 
an attack against all the Parties to the Treaty. In the event of such 
an attack, such [each] of the Parties, exercising the right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defence, shall assist the state or states so attacked 
by all means at its disposal, including the use of armed force, for the 
purpose of re-establishing and maintaining international peace aD 
security in Kurope. 

5. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake jointly to discuss 
and determine as soon as possible the procedure under which assist- 
ance, including military assistance, shall be provided by the States- 
parties to the Treaty in the event of a situation in Europe requiring 
a collective effort for the re-establishment and maintenance of peace 
in Europe. 

_6. The States-parties to the Treaty, in conformity with the provi- 

sions of the Charter of the United Nations, shall immediately inform 
the Security Council of the United Nations of any action taken 
or envisaged for the purpose of exercising the right of self-defence or 
of maintaining peace and security in Europe. 
. 7. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake not to participate 
in any coalition or alliance and not conclude agreements the objectives 
of which are contrary to the purposes of the Treaty on Collective 
Security in Europe. 

8. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to promote a broad 
economic and cultural cooperation among themselves as well as with 
other states through the development of trade and other economic 
relations and through the strengthening of cultural ties on a basis ex- 
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cluding any discrimination or restrictions which hamper such 
cooperation. 

9, In order to implement the provisions of the Treaty which refer 
to consultations among its Parties and to consider questions arising 
in connection with the task of ensuring security in Europe, the fol- 
lowing shall be provided for: 

(a) Regular or, when required, special conferences at which 
each State shall be represented by a member of its government 
or by some other specially designated representative ; 

(b) The setting up of a permanent consultative political com- 
mittee the duty of which shall be the preparation of appropriate 
een to the governments of the States-parties to the 

aty ; 

(c) "Phe setting up of a military consultative organ the terms 
of reference of which shall be specified in due course. 

10, Recognizing the special responsibility of the permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, the States-parties to the Treaty 
shall invite the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic to 
designate representatives to the organs set up in accordance with the 
Treaty in the capacity of observers. 

11. The present Treaty shall not impair in any way the obligations 
of European states under international treaties and agreements to 
which they are party, provided the principles and purposes of such 
agreements are in conformity with those of the present Treaty. 


II. 


12. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that during the first 
period (two or three years) of the implementation of measures for 
the establishment of the system of collective security in Europe under 
the present Treaty they shal] not be relieved of the obligations as- 
sumed by them under existing treaties and agreements. 

At the same time the States-parties to existing treaties and agree- 
ments which provide for military commitments shall refrain from 
the use of armed force and shall settle by peaceful means all the dis- 
putes that may arise between them. Consultations shall also take 
place between the parties to the corresponding treaties, and agree- 
ments in case any differences or disputes arise among them which 
might constitute a threat to the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

13. Pending the conclusion of agreements on the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the territories of European countries, the 
States-parties to the Treaty undertake not [to] take any further steps 
to increase their armed forces on the territories of other European 
states under treaties and agreements concluded by them previously. 

14. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that on the expiration 
of an agreed time-limit from the entry into force of the present 
Treaty, the Warsaw Treaty of May 14, 1955, the Paris Agreements of 
October 23, 1954, and the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, shall 

ecome ineffective. 

15, The duration of the Treaty shall be 50 years. 
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Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Dulles, on Germany 
and European Security, October 28, 1955 + 


Mr. Chairman, I would like first of all to confirm the sponsorshi 
of the United States of the document and proposals which were rea 
by you. These joint proposals—the proposal for assurances of sect- 
rity, coupled with the Eden Plan for the reunification of Germany— 
are shared by the United States, together with the United Kingdom, 
and France. 

I merely wish, first of all, to confirm that fact, and to say that we 
associate ourselves, Mr. Chairman, with what you have said in exposi- 
tion of these joint proposals. 

I would like now to address myself to some of the observations 
that were made by Mr. Molotov, and, in the first instance, to the 
condemnation of what Mr. Molotov called “military blocs” but which 
are in reality collective security associations. 

I realize that there is a difference of opinion between our govern- 
ments with reference to these matters, and probably it will not be 
possible to resolve all those differences at this time, but I could not 
pass without comment the condemnation of these collective defense 
organizations. 

Why, indeed, should it be that nations should not join together to 
help each other against what they consider to be a common danger, or 
in pursuance of what they consider to be a sense of common destiny. 
Individuals do that. It is considered the appropriate way to get 
security. And the Charter of the United Nations, to which we have 
all subscribed, defines that as an inherent right of nations. 

Why should it be that pricey which we have all agreed is an 
inherent right of nations—that is, the right not only of an individual, 
but the right of collective self-defense—why is it that that now comes 
in for such bitter condemnation, when it 1s something which, I say, 
we have all agreed is an inherent right. 

It is suggested that these collective defense associations are a cause 
of increased military expenditures, and in support of that these figures 
are given showing that in the case of some of our countries our mili- 
tary budgets went up very sharply between the year 1948 and the 
year 1954. But. it should not be forgotten that some things happened 
during that period other than the formation of collective security asso- 
ciations. There were the events which took place in Czechoslovakia; 
there was the blockade of Berlin; there was the attack upon the Re- 
public of Korea. Anyone who examines history realistically must see 
that it was such events as these that led to the increase of military 
budgets, and not the creation of collective security associations. 

Indeed, I think it is demonstrable that the military budgets of each 
of the Western Powers would have gone up much more sharply than 
they did were it not for the fact that because of collective security we 
thought that we could help each other out and, therefore, did not need, 
in each individual nation, as large a military budget as would have 
been felt necessary had we stood alone. 

Mr. Molotov has said, and said with some reason, that security pacts 
of themselves do not necessarily provide adequate security and I think 


1 Jbid., p. 48. 
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he put the question: How do we get security? Well, I think that the 
way to get security is to try to end some of the injustices which prevail 
in the world and which sometimes drive people into acts of violence 
which otherwise they would not commit. One of those injustices and 
one, the responsibility for which we here are charged with, 1s the con- 
tinued division of Germany. Because it was recognized that that was 
a dangerous situation, a wrong situation, a situation which created in- 
security, we were charged here to deal with the two problems insepa- 
rably or closely linked; that is, the problem of reunification of Ger- 
many and European Security. It is stated in that order in the 
directive. 

And it is further said in the directive that the successful settlement 
of each of these problems would serve the interests of consolidating 
peace; in other words, that the reunification of Germany is one of the 
problems, a settlement of which will serve to consolidate peace. 

We have come here with proposals to deal with each of these two 
problems, the solution of which would serve the interests of consolidat- 
ing peace. We have put on the table yesterday, through President 
Pinay, the proposal for the unification of Germany, which reflects in 
essence the Eden Plan which was put forward at our Berlin Confer- 
ence, and the new proposals to give security assurance in connection 
with the reunification of Germany. 

The Eden Plan is, as I say, one with which we are all familiar; and 
it is reintroduced now, substantially in its initial form, because it is 
based upon principles which are basic and sound and which reflect 
the directive that we should seek a “settlement of the German ques- 
tion and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the German 


a 
_ The suggested treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany 
1s new and it represents an honest, sincere, painstaking effort to carry 
out the directive in that respect and to meet what we recognize to be 
the legitimate preoccupations of the Soviet Union and, indeed, of 
all of us, as against the possibility that Gerinany might again become 
a militaristic state. The proposals include all of the features which 
we were instructed to consider; provisions for an obligation not to 
resort to force, that is one; provision to deny assistance to an aggres- 
sor, that is another; limitation, control and inspection in regard to 
armed forces and armaments, that is another; the establishment be- 
tween East and West of a zone in which the disposition of forces 
will be subject to mutual agreement. All of those aspects which we 
Were instructed to consider are realistically incorporated in the out- 
eofa treaty which has been submitted by the three Western Powers. 
_And in addition to the features which we were instructed to con- 
sider the proposal contains under the paragraph numbered 8 a sug- 
gested agreement to react against aggression which involves under- 
takings of the utmost gravity and which for the United States would 
constitute an extremely serious and far-reaching commitment having 
regard to our traditional attitude toward these matters and to our 
£eographical separation from the European continent. It is, how- 
6ver, something that I believe the United States would be prepared 
0 do as a part of a contribution to bring about the increased security 
for all which would come with the reunification of Germany. 
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I was very glad to hear Mr. Molotov say that he would study these 
proposals more carefully, because it is quite obvious that his initial 
reaction is based upon an immediate understanding of the document. 
As I understood Mr. Molotov, his basic objections to the proposal, as 
he understood the proposal, were in essence two: One to the effect 
that the proposal required Germany to become a party to NATO and 
the other was that the sanctions of the treaty were mere “consulta- 
tions.” 

Dealing with the first point, let me say that there is nothing what- 

soever in the treaty proposal which conflicts with the provision of the 
Eden Plan that the all-German Government shall have authority to 
assume or reject the international rights and obligations of the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany. Let me make it per- 
fectly clear and emphatic: There is nothing whatsoever in the treaty 
proposal which requires Germany to became a member of NATO. 
It is recognized that a reunified Germany will be free to accept or to 
reject existing obligations with reference either to NATO, to Brussels, 
or to Warsaw. That is a complete freedom, and nothing in our pro- 
posals is in any way contrary to that. 
_ With respect to the sanctions in the treaty, these are more far-reach- 
ing than any which have ever been known before in the course of inter- 
national relations, covering practically every aspect which is subject 
to control, not only in terms of engagements, pledges, which are most 
serious, but also including physical arrangements in the way of i- 
spection, controls, assurances regarding the level of forces, and the like. 
As I say, they go far beyond anything that history has ever before 
known, and surely it is not to be said that there is nothing in this 
proposal except mere “consultations”. 

So I very much hope that this proposal, which tries so seriously 
and conscientiously to give real substance to our directive, will receive 
the careful consideration which I know it deserves. And I am con- 
fident that with that consideration the provisional and superficial 
views that have been expressed here will be revised. Of course, all of 
this proposal is subject to the reunification of Germany, and at least 
one of the provisions of the treaty operates, as far as the United States 
and the other powers here are concerned, only if the reunified Germany 
joins NATO; that is, Article 8, because Article 8 deals in effect with 
a guarantee by the NATO members that no one of their own mem- 
bership will commit aggression. We can give such assurance as re- 
gards our own group, but if a reunified Germany joins the Warsaw 
Treaty, then it would not be for us to give assurances that Germany 
will not commit aggression. | 

We shall, of course, examine carefully the proposal which the Soviet 
Delegation has submitted. In looking at it in the few minutes that 
has been available, I think it will be found that some at least of the 
provisions of our proposal coincide with the proposals of the Soviet 
Delegation. There is, however, one basic difference of approach, 
which is that we have submitted together proposals dealing with 
what our directive says are the two closely-linked problems; namely, 
the problem of the reunification of Germany, and the problem of 
European security. | 

The proposal of the Soviet Delegation, so far as I can see, is in no 
way connected with the reunification of Germany, and, therefore, it 
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would be difficult for us to consider it until we see the proposal which. 
the Soviet Delegation says it intends to submit. for the reunification 
of Germany. When we see the two together then we shall be able 
to appreciate them better than by only seeing the first proposal with- 
out the other half; namely, the reunification of Germany. 

In conclusion, let me beg the Soviet Delegation to believe that. 
the treaty proposal that has been made here represents a serious: 
and, I would say, indeed, a momentous and historic proposal designed 
to meet, as fully as human ingenuity can meet it, the problem of 
permitting the reunification of Germany to occur under conditions 
which will assure that whichever election Germany makes, in terms. 
of its future associations or lack of associations, there will be assur- 
ance to us all against something which we are all entitled to dread 
and fear; that is, the possibility that Germany might again become: 
a militaristic State. 


Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Dulles, on Germany 
and European Security, October 29, 1955 * 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that we have made considerable progress dur- 
ing the two days of conference which we have so far had—two days of 
discussion of our proposals—and that the last statement made by 
Mr. Molotov poses the question, a very proper one at this stage, as to 
how do we really make progress from now on. 

We are not here to engage in polemics, and to show how smart we 
are, either as lawyers or as diplomats. We are here on a very serious 
task. And, in that spirit, I would like to say this: I think that the 
three Western Powers in their proposals have gone very far in pre- 
senting the position which their governments hold, on both the subject 
of the reunification of Germany and on the subject of security, and, 
while I do not suggest that those proposals are by any means complete, 
they do, I think, constitute a very full exposition of the point of view 
of our three governments. 

I think that most of the questions which Mr. Molotov has put, 
either yesterday or today, have been answered as adequately as is 
appropriate to answer them at the present stage of our debate. When 
we get down to discussing the detailed elaboration of a security treaty, 
a treaty of assurance, along the lines we have proposed, then it will 
naturally be appropriate to have further more detailed exchanges of 
views as to just how certain articles should be drafted. 

It seems to me that the important thing at this stage is to know the 

osition of the Soviet Union with reference to the reunification of 

rmany. It is quite true that our proposals start from the premise 
that Germany will be reunified and the assurances which we have 
suggested are assurances which depend basically, not upon Germany’s 
entry into N.A.T.O. but they do depend basically upon the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. 

_We do not yet know the position of the Soviet Union on the ques- 
tion of the reunification of Germany and while we know that the head 
of the Soviet Government agreed in the directive that Germany should 
be reunified through free elections, we do not know just what proposals 





* Yoid., p. 73. 
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the Soviet Union will now make to give effect to that provision of the 
directive. 

Mr. Molotov says that he has a proposal to make in that respect 
and it seems to me that from the standpoint of making progress it 
would be very useful if Mr. Molotov could let us see what that proposal 
is. 
There is, I know, a difference of opinion between us as to the rela- 
tive order of importance of European security and the reunification 
of Germany but there can be no difference between us on the proposi- 
tion that. there is a close link bet ween the two, because that has already 
been decided for us by our superiors. 

There are, one might say, two sides of a single coin, one side of which 
is European security and the other side of which is German -reunifi- 
cation. We have tried to present our view as to the pattern of both 
sides of the coin, the pattern of European security, the pattern of 
German reunification. As far as the Soviet Union is concerned only 
one side of the coin is as yet visible; that is, the one that has the pat- 
tern of European security. I think, in order that we can really pro- 
ceed in a businesslike way, which I know we all want, that it would be 
extremely useful if the Soviet Union would show us the other side of 
its coin, the one that has the pattern of German reunification. Then 
we can sec whether there is a basis of agreement there. Because in 
our case, it has been made clear, German reunification is the premise 
of our proposed security treaty. 

If we cannot reach agreement about the reunification of Germany, 
then obviously our security proposals are irrelevant because they are 
predicated upon the reunification of Germany, and in that case it 18 
academic to attempt to elaborate proposals en the foundation 
may not exist. But if, as I hope, a foundation exists in our being 
able to find agreement about the reunification of Germany, then the 
hypothetical questions which have been put can be developed because 
we will know on what premise it is permissible to proceed. 


Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Molotov and Revised 
Soviet Draft Treaty on Security in Europe, October 31, 1955" 


Mr. Chairman, we have had an exchange of opinions on the pro- 
posal by the Soviet Union on the establishment of a system of collec- 
tive security in Europe as well as on the relevant proposal by France, 
Great Britain and the USA. This exchange has shown that the 
necessary agreement among the members of the Meeting on such an 
important problem as that of ensuring security in Europe is still 
lacking. Though all members of the Meeting stated their desire to 
seek agreed ways to solve this problem, the difference in the approach 
to its solution has nevertheless become evident. 

The Soviet Government is of the opinion, as it was heretofore, that 
the interests of improvement of peace in Europe are best satisfied b 
the establishment of such a system of security in Europe, in whi 
all those European states that wish to participate in it, irrespective of 
their social and state order, including the United States of America, 
would participate, 





1Ibid., p. 76. 
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_ The USSR Government is convinced that it is this path, the path of 
joint efforts of European states, instead of the preservation of military 
groupings, that is capable of ensuring stable guarantees for the peace- 
ful development of European nations. 

In spite of the fact that we have not yet reached the necessary 
agreement among us on this point, the Soviet Delegation holds that 
possibilities of achieving positive results on European security at 
our Meeting are not exhausted. 
ne Soviet Delegation proposes to discuss the possibility of con- 
: uding a security treaty for Europe with the participation, in the 
a instance, of a more limited group of the states concerned. It is 
shu that the Directives agreed upon by the Heads of Government 
instruct us to consider various proposals aimed at achieving Euro- 
pean security, including a security pact both for Europe and “for a 
pat of Europe”. In raising this question, the Soviet Government 
a es account of those constructive suggestions that were made at the 
pate Conference of the Heads of Government, in particular by Sir 

thony Eden, Prime Minister of Great Britain. We also take into 
rear the proposals by the three powers submitted at this Meeting. 
‘ to the group of states-parties to such a treaty on security in 
wee” we propose that it be comprised of the four powers—the 

R, the USA, France and Great Britain, as well as all otl 
arties to both the West ay, 
eae ee e Western European Union and the Warsaw Treaty, 
Re ne e German Federal Republic and the German Democratic 
e Soviet Government also agrees to havi ici 
ig co oent othon nce g o having as participants in 
=a fee caer pean states that wish to join it, such as 
aturally, the question arises as to th igat 
a é e nature of the oblig: 
aoe might be assumed by the States-parties to the eats on ae 
urope. In our opinion, the major obligations assumed by the 
states ara be the following: 7 7 ne 
a) To undertake not to use armed fo 
aes | ‘ force against one another 
fl means; any dispute that may arise among them by peace- 
) To render each other mutual assi ili 
) al assistance, including militar 
assistance, In case £ auiviected 
: tac a ae ae of the parties to the treaty is subjected 
c) To hold mutual consultations of th 
d l a e part he treé 
connection both with the obligations ane ari uae on sh 
and the obligations provided for in paragraph “b” ai 
- ) To establish, by ee agreement of the participants of 
: treaty, a body (or odies) for the purpose of holding the 
above-mentioned consultations and also of taking such other steps 
+ ee Sede yrange ee - Seana with the fulfillment 
St elr undertakings un th 
fe ccbatten L gs er the present treaty. 
g this proposal the Soviet Government 
ot a Ae ere ey oe the nena Adoring te 
1 antic bloc estern Kuropean Uni War- 
a eee ineffective and the lias oe beat 
iquidated. Nevertheless the Soviet G ae 
Secs not propose in conn ection with the present iene 7 
y of security in Europe any concrete time limit for this treaty 
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and its replacement by the All-European Treaty. We find it possi- 
ble to limit ourselves to a stipulation in the treaty that it remain in 
force until it is replaced by another broader treaty on European 
security which will provide for the replacement of the existing 
treaties and agreements. 

The Soviet Government proceeds also from the premise that the 
conclusion of the treaty should not affect the obligations of the states 
parties to it assumed by them under the existing treaties and agree- 
ments, which point should be directly stipulated in the text of the 
treaty. 

The same should be said with regard to the right of the states to 
individual and collective self-defence provided for in Article 51 of 
the UN Charter in the event of an armed attack. This right should 
not be prejudiced by the assumption by the states of the obligations 
under the treaty on European security. 

The Soviet Union when considering European security raises the 
question not only of its own security and not only of the security of 
states represented at this Meeting. In manifesting legitimate con- 
cern for ensuring its own security, the Soviet Union cannot fail to 
consider this question in connection with the problem of the security 
of those European states which suffered very severely from German 
aggression. These countries, naturally, show concern about their se- 
curity in connection with the plans to resurrect German militarism 
and in connection with the existence of military groupings with the 
participation in them of Western Germany and later of a unified 
Germany. In considering the question of European security, we can- 
not help thinking of the security of such states as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece and other European states whose people 
suffered so many hardships as a result of Hitlerite invasion. 

It is conspicuous that the draft treaty on “Special guarantees in 
connection with the reunification of Germany” does not say anythin 
as to whether this treaty provides for the security, for instance, 0 
the states bordering on Germany. Yet this problem cannot be ignored 
when we speak of European security. It is desirable to have the nec- 
essary elucidation on this point. 

In accordance with what has been said, the Soviet Delegation sub- 
mits for consideration by the Meeting the draft treaty on European 
security, the text of which reads as follows: 





“Drarr Treaty on Securrry IN Evurore 


“Inspired by the desire to strengthen peace and recognizing 
the necessity to contribute in every possible way to reducing in- 
ternational tension and establishing confidence in relations be- 
tween states, 

“Guided by the peaceful purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, 

“The Governments 


——eo_r oo eS a a ee eo tee ee me ee ee ei ee i ew eee ee eee a eae eee 


have agreed to conclude the present Treaty. 


“The States-parties to the Treaty solemnly declare that they 
assume the following obligations: 
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Article 1 


“The contracting parties undertake not to use armed force 
against one another and also to refrain from having recourse to 
the threat of force in their relations with each other and to settle 
any dispute that may arise among them by peaceful means. 


Article 2 


In the event that any one or several States-parties to the Treaty 
is subjected to an armed attack in Europe by any state or group 
of states, the other States-parties to the Treaty shall immediately 
render the state or states so attacked all such assistance, including 
military assistance, as may be deemed necessary for the purpose 
of re-establishing and maintaining international peace and se- 
curity in Europe. 

Article 3 


“The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain from 


is rein obeneres any pretext any direct or indirect assistance to 
the attacking state in Europe. 


Article 4 


“The States-parties to the Treaty shall consult one another 
whenever, in the view of any one of them, there arises a threat of 
an armed attack in Europe against one or more of the States- 
parties to the Treaty, in order to take effective steps to remove 
any such threat. They shall immediately conduct the necessary 
consultations whenever agreed steps may be required for the 
reestablishment of peace, in the event of an attack on any State- 
party to the Treaty. 
| Article & 


“The signatory states shall establish, by common consent, a spe- 
cial body (or bodies) for the purpose of holding the above-men- 
tioned consultations and also for taking such other steps to 
assure security as may be found necessary in connection with the 
fulfillment by the states of their obligations under the present 
Treaty. 

Article 6 


“The States-parties to the Treaty agree that obligations under 
the present Treaty shall not infringe upon the obligations as- 
sumed by them under existing treaties and agreements. 


Article 7 


“The assumption by states of obligations under the present 
Treaty shall not prejudice the right of the States-parties to the 
Treaty to individual or collective self-defense in the event of an 
A attack, as provided for in Article 51 of the United Nations 

arter. 
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“The Treaty is of a provisional character and shall remain in 
effect until replaced by another, more extensive Treaty on Euro- 
pean security which shall replace the existing treaties and agree- 
ments.” 

At the same time, the Soviet Delegation would lke to present an- 
other question having a direct bearing on the problem of ensuring 
Iuropean security. 

It is a known fact that at the Geneva Conference of the Heads of 
Government, considerations were expressed, especially by Prime Mir- 
ister Eden of the United Kingdom, on the expediency of creating 
Europe a special zone for limiting and inspecting armaments. It 
is also a known fact that President N.A. Bulganin of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR was favorably impressed with the con- 
siderations expressed by Mr. Eden. 

We all remeniber that in the directives of the Heads of Government 
mention was also made of the “creation of a zone between East and 
West in which the disposition of armed forces shall be arranged by 
mutual agreement.” This wording concerning “the creation of a zone 
between East and West” corresponds to the proposal made by Mr. 
Eden. But if we speak of creating a zone “between East and West” 
then obviously we must keep in mind the fact that the line between 
East and West runs exactly where it does. In the meantime, in the 
draft of the three Ministers, something quite different is stated con- 
cerning the zone. In this draft mention is made of a zone “along 
both sides of the demarcation line between a reunited Germany and 
Eastern Europe.” Such a proposal does not correspond to the di- 
rectives of the Heads of Government concerning the zone “between 
Fast and West”? and does not correspond to what everybody knows 
to be the actual state of affairs. It is absolutely obvious that we 
cannot disregard this. 

The Soviet Government has carefully studied all proposals and 
considerations relative to the zone and has come to the conclusion that 
this question deserves serious attention and that we must try to recon- 
cile our positions with regard to this problem, all the more so since 
on a number of points they have much in common. 

In expressing a desire to approach Mr. Eden’s proposal favorably, 
in accordance with the directives of the Heads of Government of the 

Four Powers, we would propose to come to an agreement on the 
following: 

1. The zone of limitation and inspection of armaments i 
Europe must. include the territory of the German Federal Re 
public, of the German Democratic Republic, and of states border- 
ing on them, or at least. certain ones of them. 

2. The agreement. on the zone shal] envisage the maximum 
levels for the number of troops of the USA, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and France stationed within the territory of 
other states in this zone. The question of such Jimitation must 
be the subject of further consideration. 

3. Obligations pertaining to the limitation of armaments and 
their control assumed by states under the respective agreement 
shall be subject to agreement with such states, which shall be 
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free in making decisions on this matter in accordance with their 
sovereign rights. 

4. Joint inspections shall be established over the armed forces 
and armaments of the States-parties to the agreements for the 
fulfilment of obligations on the limitation of armaments within 
territories of the zone. If understanding on this subject is 
reached among us, and with other states subsequently, it would 
be of great importance for the consolidation of peace and would 
contribute to lessening tension in Europe. Furthermore, the 
reaching of such an agreement would facilitate the possibility of 
solving the problem of disarmament, since the example of a given 
region in Europe would indicate the possibility of applying such 
disarmament measures as would in the future be carried out on 
a wider scale. 

The Delegation of the USSR would like to express the hope that 
these new proposals of the Soviet Government prepared, as we have 
already indicated, with consideration of the respective proposals of 
the other participants of this Meeting, will serve as a suitable basis 
for the rapprochement of our positions and will facilitate the reach- 
ing of the necessary agreement between the Four Powers on the im- 
portant problem of ensuring European security. 


Soviet Proposal for Establishment of an All-German Council, 
November 2, 19553 


Guided by the desire to further the development of full cooperation 
between the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic and the creation of conditions for the settlement of the 
German problem and for the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security, the Foreign Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., and the United Kingdom and France 
declare the following: 

Under the present conditions when the German people are deprived 
of the possibility of living in a united state, the need to bring about 
cooperation between the G.D.R. and the G.F.R. which would facili- 
tate the settlement of the problem of Germany’s national reunification, 
is becoming ever more urgent. That purpose would be met. by the 
establishment by agreement bet ween the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic of an all-German body to coordi- 
nate their efforts in the political, economic and cultural life of the 
German peeps and also to cooperate with other states in the consoli- 
dation of peace. 

Such a representative body of the German people could be an All- 
German Council to be established on the basis of the following 
principles: 

1. An All-German Council shall be formed, composed of the 
representatives of the parliaments of the German Democratic 
Republic and the German Federal Republic, as a con sultative body 
to discuss matters, in the solution of which the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Republic are interested. 


1 Ibid., p. 98. 
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2. Mixed committees shall be set up under the All-German 
Council, composed of representatives of the governments of the 
German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic, 
on matters relating to economic and cultural ties between the two 
German states, German currency and intra-German financial 
transactions, customs, post and telegraph, communications, ete. 

3. The All-German Council shall bring about accord on the 
numerical strength, armaments, and disposition of units required 
to ensure the defence of the frontiers and territories of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic. 

4. The All-German Council shall bring about accord on matters 
relating to the participation of the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic in measures designed to con- 
solidate European security and shall consider by mutual agree- 
ment questions pertaining to the establishment of prerequisites 
for the unification of Germany, as a peaceful and democratic 
state. re 

The Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R. the U.S.A., the Unite 
Kingdom and France express the hope that the German Democratic 
Republic and the German Federal Republic will make the necessary 
aoe — achieve agreement on the establishment of the All-German 
‘Council. 


Western Proposal for Reunification of Germany by Free 
Elections, November 4, 1955 3 


On the joint initiative of the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the U.. 
submit the following proposal as the first step in order to carry out 
the reunification of Germany in freedom in accordance with the Plan 
presented by the Three Powers on October 28: 


Drart DECISION OF THE CONFERENCE 


In conformity with the common responsibility of their governments 
‘for the settlement of the German question and the reunification of 
‘Germany and in compliance with the Directive of their Heads of 
‘Government that the settlement of the German question and the reuni- 
fication of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out in 
conformity with the national interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security, the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
U.K., the U.S.S.R., and the U.S. have agreed as follows: : 

1. Free and secret elections shall be held throughout Germany 
during September 1956, for the selection of representatives for an 
all-German National Assembly to draft a constitution and to form 
a government thereunder for a reunified Germany. 

2. Each of the Four Powers will designate a representative to 
a Commission to prepare, in consultation with German experts, 
the electoral law for such elections, including effective provisions 


17bid., p. 136. Tripartite proposal submitted by the United States. 
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for safeguards and supervision to insure the freedom of such 
elections. 

3. The Commission shall undertake its functions promptly and 
shall submit its report to the Four Powers by January 1956. 


Soviet Proposal on Basic Principles of the Treaty Between the 
Existing Groups of States in Europe, November 9, 1955 + 


Guided by the desire to strengthen peace and recognizing the neces- 
sity to contribute in every possible way to reducing international 
tension and establishing confidence in relations between states, 

The Governments of the Soviet Union, the United States of Amer- 
ica, France, and the United Kingdom have agreed that the conclusion 
of a treaty between the member states of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Western European Union on the one hand, and 
the parties to the Warsaw Treaty on the other, would be in the 
interest of the maintenance of peace in Europe. Such a treaty might 
be based on the following principles: 

1. The member states of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and of the Paris Agreements, on the one hand, and the parties 
to the Warsaw Treaty, on the other, undertake to refrain from 
the use of armed force against one another. This undertaking 
shall not infringe upon the right of states to individual or collec- 
tive self-defense in the event of an armed attack, as provided 
in Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

2. The parties to the Treaty undertake to consult one another 
in the event of differences and disputes which might constitute a 
threat to the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

3. This Treaty is of a Aaa nature and shall remain 
in effect until it is replaced by another treaty for the establish- 
ment of a system of collective security in Europe. 


Report by Secretary of State Dulles on the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, November 18, 1955? 


For the last three weeks the British, the French and ourselves have 
been negotiating with the Russians at Geneva. I got back yesterday 
and reported fully to the President in a talk which began last evening 
and was resumed this morning. Now I am reporting to you, the 
American people. 

As I expect most of you know, this Geneva meeting did not reach 
ay agreements. As a result, many questions are in the air. 

oes this mean that the so-called “spirit of Geneva” is dead ? 

Does it mean that the risk of war has increased ? 

Will the so-called “cold war” be resumed in full vigor, 

Will the United States now have to change basically its military 
and mutual security programs? 





> bid., p. 168. 
Tbid., p. 1. Delivered over radio and television. 
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Does it mean an end to negotiating with the Soviet Union! 

I shall try to answer all of these questions. 

First of all, however, I would like to recall how this latest Geneva 
Conference came about. 

I go back to last spring. Until then Soviet Russia had been pur- 
suing a menacing policy. That was Stalin’s line. He believed it was 
possible to ride roughshod over the free nations. 

After Stalin died, that effort continued for a time. The Soviets 
made intense and blustering efforts to keep West Germany apart from 
the other Western European nations. Despite this, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany last May joined NATO and the Brussels Treaty 
creating Western European Union. 

This Soviet. failure was followed by a change in the Soviet de 
meanor. Stalin’s successors professed, at least superficially, to desire 
cooperative relations with the free nations. And they made in- 
portant concessions for this purpose. | 

For example, they had for eight years refused to sign the Treaty 
which would give Austria her freedom. But last May they signed 
that Treaty and pulled the Red Army out of Austria. 

They made their peace with Tito, who for seven years had been the 
object of their most bitter attacks because he had taken Yugoslavis 
out of the Soviet bloc. 

They moderated their propaganda and their manners. 

They made it clear that they would like to sit down and talk with 
the Western nations. 

The United States responded, as it always will respond, to any pros- 
pect, however slight, of making peace more just and durable. That 
response was backed up with virtual unanimity and on a bipartisan 
basis. So, the United States joined with Britain and France to 1 
vite the Soviet leaders to the “Summit” Conference at Geneva. There 
President Eisenhower met for six days with the Heads of the other 
three Governments, in an effort to create a better atmosphere and & 
new impulse toward the solution of the problems that divide us. 

That meeting indicated a desire on all sides to end the bitterness 
and harshness which could generate war. War, all recognized, would 
be a common clisaster. 

In addition, the Heads of Government agreed that their Foreigt 
Ministers should get together in October to negotiate about Europeat 
security and the problem of Germany, about the limitation of arma- 
ment and about the reduction of barriers between the Soviet bloc an 
the free world. 

The three Western leaders recognized that the value of the “Sum- 
mit” Conference would be largely determined by subsequent results. 
Thus, President Eisenhower, in the closing speech of the Conference, 
said, “Only history will tell the true worth and real values of our ses- 
sion together. The follow-through from this beginning by our respec: 
tive Governments will be decisive in the measure of this Conference.” 

Following the Summit Conference the United States, in cooperation 
with Britain, France and the Federal Republic of Germany, prepat 
thoroughly for this Foreign Ministers Conference that was to come. 

We were fully aware of the complexity of the problems which we 
faced. The Summit Conference had shown deep differences on the 
issues of German unity and European security, disarmament and freer 





contacts. To be acceptable, solutions of these problems must take ac- 
count of legitimate interests on both sides—especially as to security. 

Our preparations for the meeting recognized this basic fact. The 
Western proposals provided the basis for real negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

In my initial statement to the Conference, I expressed the point 
of view I have just outlined. “The United States”, I said, came “to 
this meeting dedicated to exploring patiently and sincerely all possible 
approaches to realistic solutions of these problems”. 

espite the effort, no specific agreements were reached. 

The explanation, as I see it, is this: the Soviet Union appears to 
want certain results in terms of European security, disarmament and 
contacts of a sort. But it is not yet willing to pay the price needed 
to get these results. And when I say pay the price, I do not refer 
to bargaining terms. I mean the price in terms of doing what is 
inherently necessary to reach the results which we all say we want. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by telling you what happened at 
the Conference. ; 


First of all, we talked about European security and Germany. The 
Soviet Union wanted security against the possible resurgence of 
German militarism. This was not unreasonable in the light of what 
the Russians had suffered from the German armies during World 
War II. The Western Powers were indeed prepared to meet the 
Soviet Union in this matter. 

We made security proposals of a serious and far reaching nature. 
Perhaps the best proof of their merit is the fact that the Soviet Dele- 

tion later came up with security proposals which copied many 

eatures of our own. 

But there was one basic and decisive difference. Our proposals 

were based upon the reunification of Germany. We do not believe 
that solid peace in Europe can be based on the injustice of a divided 
Germany. The Soviet proposals were based on reserving the So- 
viet puppet regime in East Germany and the indefinite division of 
Germany, at least unless Soviet control could be extended to all 
Germany. 
_ The Soviet Union at the Summit Conference had explicitly prom- 
ised to consider the reunification of Germany by free elections and 
had explicitly recognized the close link between the reunification of 
Germany and European security. 

We tried hard, but in vain, to get the Soviet Delegation to discuss 
seriously the problem of the reunification of Germany. 

When the Soviet Union came to face up to what that involved. it 
balked. Obviously, if Germany were reunified by free elections this 
would mean the end of the puppet regime which the Soviet Union 
has installed in East Germany. This in turn would almost surely 
have serious repercussions upon the other satellite countries of East- 
ern Europe. There the Soviet-controlled governments are facing ris- 
ing pressure. Many within the satellite countries believe that the 

spirit of Geneva” means that they are entitled to more tolerance 


and to governments more responsiv irati 
| e to the needs and aspirations o 
their own nation[s]. mae ; 
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So the Soviet Union took the position that while they were eager 
to get a treaty of European security they would not be to 
sacrifice their East German regime to get it. Despite what they had 
agreed to at the Summit Conference, they declared they woul De 
serve their regime in East Germany, in clear defiance of the ardent 
wishes of the East Germans themselves. 

Some had thought that the Soviet Union might be willing to allow 
Germany to be reunified by free elections if reunified Germany would 
not enter the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. But in fact the 
Soviet Delegation made it abundantly clear that it would not permit 
Germany to be reunified by free election[s] even on such terms. 

So we see that although the Soviet Union doubtless wants a Euro- 
pean security system to which it is a party, it is not willing to provide 
an essential prerequisite, namely the reunification of Germany in 
freedom. se 


The second problem that we had to discuss was that of limita 
tion of armament. Primary responsibility in this field is now with 
the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee. But the Foreign 
Ministers were directed to help if they could. 

Both sides showed an eager desire to bring about limitation of 
armament. We want this both as an aid to peace and to permit 
economic resources to be devoted in greater measure to the benefit 
of mankind. But the Western nations are unwilling to agree to dis- 
arm unless we can be sure that both sides are carrying out the agree- 
ment. That is why we insist that disarmament be effectively super- 
vised and controlled. 

Three times in this century the United States experience has shown 
that one-sided weakness in disarmament does not in fact preserve 
peace. The United States does not intend now to risk its very exist- 
ence upon promises which may not be kept. 

The United States is, however, second to none in its desire for 
safeguarded reduction of armaments. It was to make that more 
possible that President Eisenhower, at the Summit Conference, pro- 
posed to the Soviet Union an exchange of blue prints of military 
establishments, and then aerial inspection to verify the blue prints and 
thereby improve the atmosphere by dispelling the fear of aggressive 
intentions on either side. That concept of President Eisenhower 
was rejected by the Soviets, although they did recognize for the first 
time that aerial inspection had a proper place in a control system. 

But the Soviet Union does not attach the importance which we do 
to inspection and control. It continued to urge agreements, even 
though there was no way to check adequately whether these agree- 
ments were being fulfilled. 

So our discussion of disarmament was inconclusive. We left fur- 
ther development of the subject to the United Nations Subcommittee 
on Disarmament. 

It seems that the Soviet Government feels as yet unable to allow 
inspection and control which, if it is adequate, would open up their 
society, Which is still largely based on secretiveness. So the Soviet 
Union, while wanting the immense benefits that could come from 
reduction of armament, 1s not willing to submit itself to the safe- 
guards which would make this possible. 
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SII 


The third and final item of our Agenda was the development of 
contacts between the East and West. The Western Powers put 
forward 17 proposals of a concrete nature. Many of these would have 
involved the freer exchange of ideas, information, and news. All 
such proposals the Soviet Delegation rejected. It was willing to have 
contacts which would enable it to garner technical knowhow from 
other countries. It was willing to send and receive persons under con- 
ditions which it could closely control. But it reacted violently against 
anything that smacked of the elimination of barriers to a freer 
exchange of ideas. It abhorred the introduction into the Soviet bloc 
of thoughts which might be contrary to the official doctrine of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

So we reached no agreement on this topic. 

The reason again is clear. We believe that human contacts are 
designed, not to serve governmental purposes, but to enable the mem- 
bers of the human family to have the understanding and knowledge 
of each other which is a foundation for durable peace. But after a 
peeeon of fanatic indoctrination, the Soviet rulers can hardly 

ring themselves to loosen their existing thought controls to permit 
of freer contacts with the free world. 


IV 


On all these matters dealt with at Geneva we tried to negotiate 
seriously with the Soviet Union. We wanted to reach constructive 
agreements if that could be done. But we were not prepared to reach 
agreements at the expense of the aspirations or security of the United 
States or its partners. Neither were we willing to make so-called 
“agreements” which were really meaningless. So when the Soviet 
Union showed itself unwilling to negotiate seriously on this basis we 
came away without agreement. 

It would have been easy to make some apparent agreements with the 
Soviet Union—but they would have been without real content. They 
would have given an illusion of a meeting of minds, where none in 
fact existed. The three Western powers stood steadfastly against that 
kind of a performance. In doing so, they showed their confidence 
in their own strength and in the steadfastness of their own people. 
Thereby, this Conforencs may have improved the prospects for real 
agreements in the future. 


I now turn to the answers to the questions which I put at the 
nning : 
1) Does this second Geneva Conference end the so-called “spirit 
of Geneva” ? 

The answer to that question depends upon what is meant by the 
“spirit of Geneva”. Some felt that the spirit of Geneva was some 
magic elixir which would of itself solve all of the great problems of 
the world. Obviously, it was not that. Any such view was doomed to 
disillusionment. 

at was never the view of the President nor myself. We con- 
stantly warned against that view. President Eisenhower, before he 
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went to Geneva, said that that Conference would be a beginning and 
not anend. At Geneva he said that the value of the Conference could 
only be judged by what happened afterwards. And after he returned 
he told the American people that the acid test of the Summit Confer- 
ence would begin when the Foreign Ministers met. 3 

That testing, so far as it has gone, has shown that the Soviet leaders 
would like to have at least the appearance of cooperative relations 
with the Western nations. But it has shown that they are not yet will- 
ing to create the indispensable conditions for a secure peace. 
they have seriously set back the growth of any confidence the free 
world can justifiably place in Soviet promises. They did this by 
refusing to negotiate for the reunification of Germany, to which they 
had agreed in July. 

However, they seem not to want to revert to the earlier reliance on 
threats and invective. In that respect the spirit of Geneva still 
suI'VIVes. 

(2) Has the outcome of the second Conference at Geneva increased 
the risk of general war ? 

President Eisenhower said that he believed that the Summit Con- 
ference made it less likely that there would be open war between our 
countries. Nothing that happened at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence requires a change in that estimate. So that aspect of the Geneva 
spirit also remains. 

(3) Do the events of the last three weeks mean that the cold war 
will be resumed in its full vigor ? 

The phrase “cold war” is a loose one. 

Of course, there are sharp differences between the objectives of the 
Soviet Government and our own. We believe in justice for all and in 
the right of nations to be free and the right of individuals to exercise 
their God-given capacity to think and to believe in accordance with 
the dictates of their mind and conscience. We shall not cease to pur- 
sue these objectives or ever seek a so-called peace which compromises 
them. 

However, these great. purposes which have been characteristic of 
our nation from its beginning can be and will be pursued by us with- 
out resort. to violence or without resort to the use of hatred and per- 
version of truth which are characteristic of war. It is our purpose to 
continue to seek friendship and understanding with the Russian peo- 
ple as a whole and to use truth as the instrument of our national 
policy. 

The “cold war” in the sense of peaceful competition will inevitably 
goon. The spirit of Geneva could not and did not change that fact. 
Moreover, we must assume that the Soviet Union will continue its 
efforts by means short of war to make its system prevail as it has done 
in the past. We can, however, hope that this competition will not 
entail all the same hostility and animosity which so defiled the rela- 
tions between us in the past. 

(4) Will the United States now have radically to revise its pro- 
grams for defense and mutual security ? 

The answer to this is “no”. We have not lowered our guard on 

the basis of Soviet promises and did not do so because of the Summit 
onference. Our security programs, which are bi-partisan in char- 
acter, are designed to meet the peril as long as it may continue. We 
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are on what we call a long haul basis. Our military strength must 
be based on the capability of the Soviet bloc and cannot vary with 
their smiles or frowns. We will reduce our own military strength 
only as the Soviets demonstrably reduce their own. Hence the out- 
come of the Geneva Conference does not require us to alter the general 
scope of our programs. Their general order of magnitude can re- 
main as planned. 

Our steady policies have proved their worth. We believe in hold- 
ing fast and reinforcing that which has proved good. 

(5) Does this last Geneva Conference mean an end to future ne- 
gotiation with the Soviet Union ? 

It need not be an end and neither the President nor I believe that 
it will be an end. It would of course be foolish to attempt new ne- 
gotiations if everything remains as it was when this last Conference 
came to an end. 

We know, however, that conditions will change because change 1s 
the law of life. 

At this Geneva Conference the Soviet Union had to face up con- 
cretely to the cost of achieving the larger results which it says 1t wants 
in terms of European security, disarmament, and increased contacts 
between East and West. 

On this occasion no positive results were achieved. But I recall 
that President Eisenhower, after returning from Geneva, said that he 
was “profoundly impressed with the need for all of us to avoid dis- 
couragement merely because our own proposals, our own approaches, 
‘and our own beliefs are not always immediately accepted by the other 
side”. And he pointed to the difliculty of bridging the wide and deep 
gulf between individual liberty and regimentation and between the 
concept of man made in the image of God, and the concept of man as 
the mere instrument of the State. 

That gulf has created obstacles so great that they would not be 
overcome at this recent Geneva Conference. 

That does not mean that our efforts at that Conference were wasted. 

The proposals we advanced were basically sound and_ respected the 
legitimate interest of all. When solutions come, they will have to take 
into account the principles which we sought to apply. 
_ The Soviets pride themselves on being realists. They have shown 
in the past that they will adapt their policies to facts and_realities 
once they recognize them. We believe that the free nations, by main- 
taining and strengthening their unity, can make it apparent to the 
Soviet Union that solutions such as we proposed are in its real inter- 
est and will benefit them more than the local and temporary advan- 
tages to which they now seem to attach overriding importance. 

Of course the Soviets will not change their policies if they believe 
that the free world is going to fall apart. That is why continuation 
of the present Stag ip of the independent nations is indispensable 
to a peaceful solution of present problems. 

It is vital that all free nations, including ourselves, clearly under- 
stand this basic truth. 

Tam happy to be able to make a good report about this partnership. 

In Paris, before the Geneva Conference, we had a useful session of 
the NATO council. It was attended by virtually all of the Foreign 
Ministers of the 15 member countries. It served further to cement 
the unity represented by the Council. 
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While in Europe I also consulted with leaders of the moyemen 


“pe 


to develop still further the unity of Europe. This movement, js again 
becoming vigorous. In my talks, I made clear that the initiative, for 


further steps toward European integration must come from the Kuro- 
peans themselves but that the United States stands ready and eager 
to help to realize this great idea. 1 

I went to Spain, Italy and Yugoslavia. In each place I had a full 
and helpful discussion of the international scene. The result was, 
I think, to create better understanding and firmer ties of friendship. 

Finally, a most important fact is that at the Geneva Conference 
there were the closest personal and. working relations between the 
British Foreign Minister, Mr. Macmillan[,] and the French Foreigi 
Minister, Mr. Pinay, and myself. We also worked closely with the 
representatives of the Federal Republic of Germany in matters that 
concerned it. = 

This spirit of fellowship, which fortified our common effort in a 
common cause, is one of the important products of the Geneva 
Conference. = 

The statement which I make to you tonight follows extended con- 
ference with President Eisenhower. He authorizes me to say that 
he fully shares the evaluation which I have made of the Geneva Con- 
ference and of its impact upon our national policies. That evaluation 
stems from the President’s ruling and life purpose for a fair, just 
and durable peace for the world, a purpose which I share and which, 
with him, I strive to implement. 

And now, in closing, let me read from by verbatim notes of our 
conference at Gettysburg this morning. As I was leaving, the Presi- 
dent turned to me and said: 

“I know that no setback, no obstacle to progress will ever deter this 
government and our people from the great effort to establish a just 
and durable peace. Sirccess may be long in coming, but there is no 
temporal force so capable of helping achieve it as the strength, the 
might, the spirit of 165 million free Americans. In striving toward 
this shining goal, this country will never admit defeat,” 


Note From the American Ambassador at Bonn (Conant) to the 
Soviet Ambassador at Berlin (Pushkin), Protesting the Para- 
pear Units (Kampfgruppen) in East Berlin, February 10, 

9 1 


I am instructed to inform you of the growing concern of my Gov- 
ernment over the development in recent months of para-military ac- 
tivities in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. These activities assumed an 
ominous form when some thousands of civilians, armed with machine 
pistols and other weapons, marched through East Berlin in a demon- 
stration on January 15. We note that this demonstration even in- 
cluded the participation of young boys and girls carrying firearms. 

The formation of para-military groups and their employment in 
provocative displays have serious implications which my Government 


1 Department of State press release 77, Feb. 10, 1956. The British and Freneh Ambas- 
sadors delivered similar notes. 
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cannot ignore. Their continued activity can only create unrest among 
the population and result in a heightening of international tension 
in the Berlin area. 

Such activity could have the gravest consequences. As your Govern- 
ment is aware, the United States, in common with the United Kingdom 
and France, has formally undertaken to defend the safety and welfare 
of the populations in their sectors against attack from any quarter. 
The United States cannot recognize any waiver of responsibility by 
the Soviet Government for acts which could lead to any such attack. 

As you are aware, the bearing of arms by members of the general 
public is prohibited by a body of quadripartite legislation to which 
the British, French and United States commandants attach great 
importance and which they have been careful to observe in their sec- 
tors. My Government hopes that the Soviet Government as the re- 
sponsible authority will prevent the local authorities in the Soviet 

ector from creating dangers to the peace of Berlin through the 
sponsorship of activities by armed civilian groups or through other 
threats directed at the Western Sectors. 


Letter From Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, on 
Reduction of Foreign Forces in Germany, June 6, 19563 


[ Extract ] 


Guided by the high aims of strengthening peace among peoples, the 
Soviet Government decided to take the initiative and, without waiting 
for a disarmament agreement, make a large cut in the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union, amounting to 1,200,000 men, this in addition to 
the 1955 cut of 640,000 men. The armaments and combat materiel 
of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R., as well as the military expendi- 
tures of the Soviet Union in the U.S.S.R. state budget, will be cut 
accordingly. 

In line with this decision, 63 divisions and separate brigades are 
being demobilized, including three air divisions and other combat 
units numbering over 30,000 men stationed on the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic. We of course understand that the 
withdrawal from Germany of the said number of Soviet troops does 
not solve the question entirely. This measure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is only the first step. However, we base our thinking on the 
Pia that if the Governments of the United States, England, and 

trance, which have their troops on German territory, would for their 
part also take steps to reduce their armed forces in Germany, then 
this would undoubtedly prepare the ground for more decisive steps in 
this matter. At the same time we have in mind that such measures 
on the part of the governments of the four powers could later lead 
to an agreement on a sharp reduction in the foreign armed forces in 

ermany or the withdrawal of foreign armed forces from German 
territory. 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 20, 1956, p. 301. The President replied to this 
letter on Aug. 4, 1956 (post). Premier Buiganin enclosed a, copy of the Soviet statement 
of May 14, 1956 on the teduction of forces (ibid. p. 301). penne. cis 
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Joint Communiqué on German Question by Chancellor Adenauer 
and Secretary of State Dulles, June 13, 1956? 


The visit of Chancellor Adenauer to Washington has afforded an 
opportunity for a full exchange of views between him and Secretary 
oF State Dulles. This has permitted the Chancellor and the Secretary 
of State to undertake a broad review of the world situation and of 

roblems confronting their governments in the international fied 

he Chancellor was accompanied by State Secretary Hallstein. 

Foremost among the matters discussed were the question of German 
reunification, the most recent events in the Soviet Union, and the 
further development and strengthening of the Atlantic community. 

Secretary of State Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer emphasized 
German reunification as a major objective of the West and the con- 
viction that the attitude of the West toward the Soviet Union should 
be determined by the endeavor to promote the reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom. : 

In connection with developments within the Soviet Union, they ex- 
changed views regarding the letter recently addressed to their re 
spective Governments by Chairman Bulganin transmitting the Soviet 

overnment’s statement of May 14 regarding its armed forces. They 
noted that other North Atlantic Governments had received similar 
communications and they agreed on the desirability of consultation 
with their NATO partners regarding this development. 

They noted that the Soviet Government has professed a desire to 
find a basis for peaceful co-existence with the nations of the free 
world. They agreed that one test of the sincerity of this profession 
will be the willingness of the Soviet Government to respect its inter- 
national obligations and to refrain from endeavoring to impose its 
system upon other peoples. They recalled that at Geneva nearly a 
year ago the heads of government of France, the United Kingdom, 
the USSR and the United States recognized their common responsi- 
bility for the settlement of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany, and agreed that the reunification of Germany should 
take place by means of free elections and should be carried out im 
conformity with the national interest of the German people and the 
interest of European security. The Chancellor and the Secretary of 
State considered that, until the Soviet Government had taken action 
to discharge that responsibility and to put an end to the brutal and 
unnatural division which it has imposed on Germany, it will be diff- 
cult to place credence in promises and pledges of the Soviet Govert- 
ment. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State reaffirmed the desire of 
their governments to work out with the Soviet Union and with ne 
tions of the North Atlantic area arrangements which would ensure 
European security n conjunction with the reunification of Germany 
in freedom. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State agreed on the impor- 
tance of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which constitutes 
an essential contribution to the security of the free world. They 
agreed on the need for strengthening and developing further the rela- 
tionships among the members of the North Atlantic Treaty and for 





2 Department of State press release 822, June 13, 1956. 
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harmonizing their policies and actions with respect to major problems 
affecting the treaty objectives. They pledged the support of their 
governments to the work being carried on in this regard under. the 
decision taken at the recent meeting of the North Atlantic Council at 
Paris. 

The Secretary of State informed the Chancellor of the satisfaction 
with which the United States Government has learned of the recent 
Franco-German agreement on the Saar. He expressed also the in- 
terest of the United States in the results of the Venice meeting regard- 
ing new steps toward European integration and especially in the 
prospects for the early negotiation and establishment of a European 
organization with common authority and responsibility in the field of 
nuclear energy. He indicated that the establishmeit of such a com- 
mon organization would make possible a particularly close relation- 
ship with the United States in this field. The Secretary also ex- 
pressed the interest of the United States in the creation of a European 
common market and the promise which such a market would hold for 
the future economic development of Europe. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State noted with satisfaction 
the continued development. of close relations between Germany and 
the United States. The Chancellor raised the question of war-vested 
German assets in the United States. The Secretary of State ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be early United States legislative 
action on this subject. 

The Secretary expressed the satisfaction of the United States Gov- 
ernment with the action just taken by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to remove quota restrictions on imports from the dollar area, 
in accordance with the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The Chancellor and the Secretary agreed on the im- 
portance of the free world continuing to cooperate in measures to 
expand the flow of trade on a mutually advantageous basis. 


Message From President Eisenhower to President Heuss, on the 
Third Anniversary of the East German Uprising, June 16, 
1956+ 


On this day [June 17] which commemorates the spontaneous de- 
mand made three years ago for the freedom of the seventeen million 
German people of the Soviet Zone, I wish to reaflirm the steadfast 
conviction of my country that the unjust division of Germany will 
surely come to an end. The Government and people of the United 
States are deeply dedicated to the causes of liberty and peace. We 
know that so long as unity in freedom is withheld from the German 
people by those who seek to impose an alien and totalitarian system 
on a part of your nation there can be no permanent security in Europe. 
We ice also that these views are shared by our partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The ending of the division of Germany is essential to the develop- 
ment of friendly and cooperative relations between the Western 
hations and the Soviet Union. The way is open insofar as the United 

+ White House news release, June 16, 1956. 
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States Government is concerned for the Soviet Government toprove | 


that its professed interest in developing such relations is genuine:! I 
am convinced that the Soviet Union will come to recognize that it.is 
in its own interest to negotiate a settlement which respects the right: 
freedom of the German people and the interests of both East and 
‘West, and will join with us in finding a solution to the German 
problem. nee 
This day you celebrate is I know a day of dedication. I send you 
my greetings and together with my fellow Americans I look forward 
to the time when all Germany will at last be unified and free... 


Letter From President Eisenhower to Premier Bulganin, on 
Reduction of Foreign Forces in Germany, August 4, 1956 


[Extract ] 


You refer in your letter [of June 6, 1956] to a possible reduction 
of our respective forces in Germany. Obviously the problem of 
forces in Germany cannot be dealt with as an isolated matter. In 
this respect, I must confess that I am greatly disturbed by the develop- 
ments which have occurred since we met at Geneva last year: We 
there agreed that the reunification of Germany was a common respon- 
sibility of the four Governments at Geneva, and we also agreed that 
Germany should be reunified by means of free elections carried out 
in conformity with the national interests of the Germany people and 
the interests of European security.2. Not only has this folic opsll 
but I hear of statements from your side which seem to imply that your 
ae is determined to maintain indefinitely the division of 

ermany. q 

I mane confess that I am perplexed as to how we can work together 
constructively if agreements which are negotiated at the highest level 
after the most thorough exploration do not seem dependable. \ 


Note From the German Ambassador at Washington to the Secre- 
tary of State, Transmitting a Copy of a Memorandum From the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the Soviet Union, September 
2, 1956 * | 


The Heads of Government of the United States of America, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
reached agreement at the first Geneva conference in July 1955 that 
the settlement of the German question and of the question of reunifi- 
cation should be accomplished by means of free elections, “carried out 
in conformity with the national interests of the German people and 


; eon ae news release, Aug. 7, 1956. See also Premier Bulganin’s letter of June 
' ante). x 
2See Geneva Directive of July 23, 1955 (ante). 

3’ Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1956, p. 485. jAmbassador Krekeler handed 
the note to Secretary Dulles on Sept. 7, 1956; on the same day similar notes were delivered 
to the British and French Governments, and the memorandum (post) was delivered to the 
Soviet Government. See also American notes of Oct. 9 to the German Federal Government 
and of Oct. 10 to the Soviet Government (post). 
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the interests of European security.” At the second Geneva confer- 
ence, in October and November 1955, it unfortunately proved impos- 
sible to agree on ways and means of putting this resolution into effect. 
And now more than half of 1956 has elapsed without any progress 
having been achieved in this matter. 

The German Federal Government feels constrained to call the at- 
tention of the Government of the United States of America to the 
gravity of this fact. ws te 

All four Powers have at all times recognized the responsibility 
incumbent on them with regard to the reestablishment of Germany’s 
unity as one state. This responsibility is not adequately discharged 
by mere assent to the principle of reunification without any agree- 
ments being reached regarding practical ways and means of realizing 
it. 

Quite recently, in his prepared statement of 13 June of this year, the 
Secretary of State of the United States called German reunification 
“a major objective of the West” and stressed the conviction “that the 
attitude of the West toward the Soviet Union should be determined 
by the endeavor to promote the reunification of Germany in freedom.” 
On 17 June 1956, the President of the United States said in his mes- 
sage to the President of the Federal Republic of Germany, “The end- 
ing of the division of Germany is essential to the development of 
friendly and cooperative relations between the Western nations and 
the Soviet Union.” Finally, the President of the United States, in 
his letter of 4 August this year to the Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal 
Bulganin, recalled the agreement reached at Geneva by the Heads of 
Government on the reunification of Germany and expressed concern 
that no action had been taken. The Federal Government noted these 
statements with great satisfaction. It 1s in complete agreement with 
them, particularly on the count of German reunification not being 
merely a question of German national interests but a question of com- 
rehensive and decisive importance to the future relations between 

est and East and consequently to the maintenance of world peace. 
The Federal Government sees in those statements an indication of the 
serious desire of the United States to take practical, effective steps to 
reestablish the unity of Germany. 

Since several attempts to reach an agreement on this matter by 
means of large conferences have failed, the Federal Government does 
not consider it expedient to suggest. that another conference be con- 
vened at the present moment. It is of the opinion that a new confer- 
ence should be convened only when a well-founded prospect has been 
created through normal diplomatic channels that such a conference 
may lead to success. 

The Federal Government urgently appeals to the Government of 
the United States of America to resume energetically its efforts to 
advance the matter along these lines. 

The Federal Government takes the liberty of making its own con- 
tribution to such efforts in the form of a memorandum addressed to 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. It considers this procedure useful 
in view of the fact that it has for some time past been engaged in an 
exchange of views with the Governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and France and has happily reached 
agreement with those Governments. On the other hand, it has so far 
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had no opportunity of entering into detailed discussion with the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. on the question of reunification. 

In view of the fact that, although the question of reunification can 
be dealt with to some purpose in bilateral exchanges of views, it can 
be solved, by reason of its legal nature, only jointly with all four 
governments, the Federal Government takes the liberty of forward- 
ing to the United States Government the text of the memorandum 
addressed by it to the Government of the U.S.S.R. 


Memorandum From the Federal Republic of Germany to the 
Soviet Union, on German Reunification and European Security, 
September 2, 1956°* 


[Unofficial translation] 


1) A unanimous decision was reached in Moscow in September 1955 
between the Government delegations of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union to resume diplomatic relations. Since 
this agreement has been put into effect, and the Embassies in Bonn 
and Moscow have assumed their functions and familiarized themselves 
with their duties, the Federal Government thinks it time to call to mind 
another agreement reached in connection with this matter. The agree- 
ment in question is contained in a communication written by the Soviet 
Prime Minister, Marshal Bulganin, to the Government delegation of 
the Federal Republic of Germany on 138 September 1955, and is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“The Government of the Soviet Union expresses its conviction 
that the diplomatic relations now being resumed will contribute 
to the development of mutual understanding and cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of Germany 
in the interests of peace and security in Europe. 

“In expressing this conviction, the Soviet Government bases 
itself on the belief that the establishment and development. of 
normal relations between the Soviet Union and the Federal Re- 

ublic of Germany will contribute to solving open questions affect- 
ing the whole of Germany, and will thus help to solve the main 
national problem of the entire German people—the re-establish- 
ment of the unity of the German Democratic State.” 

In its reply of the same date, the Federal Government confirmed 
this agreement, expressing it in the same words. 

The Federal Government bases itself on the assumption that it was, 
and still is, the earnest. intention of both sides to realize that agreement 
and to conduct their policy accordingly. 

In the spirit of this agreement, the Federal Government takes the 
liberty of outlining to the Government of the U.S.S.R. its ideas as 
to how the reunification of the German people can best and most 
quickly he accomplished in a manner satisfactory to those primarily 
concerned, and, at the same time, to all nations. 





a Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1956, p. 486. The memorandum was delivered 
Sept. 7, 1956. For texts of the related letters of Feb. 5 and Mar. 18, 1957 from Bulganin 
to Adenauer, and of Feb. 22 and Apr. 16, 1957 from Adenauer to Bulganin, as well as the 
Soviet memorandum of Oct. 22, 1956 to the Federal Republic of Germany and the West 
German reply of May 20, 1957, see Heinrich Siegler, The Reuntfication and Security of 
Germany (Bonn, 1957). 
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9) The Government of the U.S.S.R. has of late on various occasions 
expressed the opinion that the existence of two German states is a 
reality which must be taken into account and that it must therefore 
be left to these two states to bring about reunification. It has re- 
peatedly hinted that it does not at present consider the reunification 
of Germany urgent. Accordingly, 1t has repeatedly proposed that a 
European security system should be created in which initially two 
German States should participate as members. 

On the other hand, 1t was the Soviet Government itself which, only 
a few years ago, designated the solution of the German problem as a 
task which brooked no delay (note addressed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, on 28 September 1953). The Soviet Government ex- 
pressed its view at that time in the words— 

that the question of the re-establishment of the national unity 
of a democratic Germany was and remained the main issue con- 
fronting the German people, an issue in the settlement of which 
every peace-loving people in the whole of Europe is interested. 

In its note of 15 August 1953, to the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, in which it expressed the 
same conviction, the Soviet Government furthermore stated the 
following : 

No excuses whatsoever can justify any further delay in this matter, 
since, in the present circumstances, the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, the United States, and the U.S.S.R., bear the main 
responsibility for arriving at a solution. On no account must 
any measures be postponed which—and even if they be merely 
aimed at a gradual solution of the problem of the reunification of 
Germany—can promote the formation of an all-German Demo- 
cratic Government. 

The Federal Government is unable to perceive any reason which 
might cause the Soviet Government to change its views on the urgency 
of the problem of reunification. The Federal Government is, for its 
part, of the opinion that each one of the reasons which at the time con- 
vinced the Soviet Government of the urgency of the question con- 
tinues to exist at present—in fact, in greater measure. In its note of 
10 March 1952, to the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, the Soviet Government itself said it was abnor- 
mal that seven years had already elapsed since the cessation of hostili- 
ties without any peace treaty having been concluded with Germany. 
Meanwhile, this abnormality has now continued for eleven years. In 
its note of 9 April 1952, to the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, the Soviet Government even men- 
tioned the fact that the continued partition of Germany entailed the 
danger of an outbreak of hostilities in Europe. The Federal Govern- 
ment shares the view expressed by the Soviet Government at that time 
that any continuation of the partition of Germany represents a serious 
international danger. Even though a certain improvement is happily 
apparent in the situation in comparison with the acute international 
tension which still existed in 1952, there can be no doubt that any 
pacification of Europe calls for a solution to the problem of German 
reunification and accordingly the removal of the dangers inherent in 
the partition of Germany. The Soviet Union has repeatedly stated 
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that it is the honest intention of Soviet foreign policy to secure world 
peace and to bring about a lasting order in Europe offering: all 
nations security, liberty, and prosperity. On the other hand, thejun, 
necessary prolongation by the Soviet Government of the partition of 
Germany by its assertion, contrary to the views of an overwhelming 
majority of the other countries in the world, of the existence of. two 
German States, seems to the Federal Republic incompatible with these 
intentions. . 

3) The Federal Government points out with satisfaction that, with 
regard to the legal situation, there is agreement: when the Four 
Powers assumed the governmental power on the cessation of hos- 
tilities, they undertook the obligation to maintain Germany as a 
whole. During the time that followed, they have repeatedly admitted 
this legal obligation and their moral responsibility for the reestab- 
lishment of Germany’s unity. Thus it was, for instance, in explicit 
recognition of this “‘common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Germany” that the directive 
from the four Heads of Government, addressed to their Foreign 
Ministers on 23 July 1955, was drawn up. 

4) In the opinion of the Federal Government, international de- 
velopments during recent years can in no circumstances justify so 
profound a change of opmion as seems evident from more recent 
utterances on the part of the Soviet Government. The Federal 
Government is aware that the Soviet Government substantiates its 
present view of the question of the reunification of Germany, i.e., by 
the fact that the Federal Republic has decided to set up her own 
national forces and to join the defense system of NATO and the West- 
ern European Union. The Federal Government nonetheless believe 
that the Soviet evaluation of this policy is based on erroneous premises 
and assumptions and is unable to give up the hope of convincing the 
Soviet Government and the Soviet people of the fallacy of such as- 
sumptions and premises. 

5) It cannot be assumed that the setting up by the Federal Republic 
of her own national forces calls forth apprehension on the part of 
the Soviet Government in regard to its own security or the security 
of Germany’s eastern neighbors. It is one of the irrefutable pre- 
rogatives of every sovereign state to exercise the right of individual 
and collective self-defense, a right accorded to every state in article 
51 of the charter of the United Nations, of which the Soviet Union 
isamember. Furthermore, the Soviet Government itself proposed, in 
its draft peace treaty for Germany on 10 March 1952, that a reunited 
Germany should be allowed to have her own national forces (land, sea, 
and air) necessary for the defense of the country. The strength of 
the forces that the Federal Republic is planning to set up is, by com- 
parison with the population of the Federal Republic, far below the 
strength of armaments of most other states in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Eastern Europe. The general compulsory military service 
introduced by the Federal Republic is the same form of military serv- 
ice which is usual in the Soviet Union. The Federal Republic is the 
only country 1n the world solemnly to renounce the production not 
only of all weapons of mass destruction (atomic armaments, bio- 
logical and chemical weapons), but also of numerous heavy arma- 
ments. This fact alone clearly reveals the defensive nature of her 
military measures. 
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6) At the same time, it reveals the attitude taken by the Federal 
Government to the question of disarmament. It takes an active in- 
terest in a general disarmament agreement. 

This interest derives first and foremost from general reasons of 
securing peace. The German Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, said 
in Moscow on 9 September 1955: 

“The most precious possession that every German is intent on 
safeguarding is peace. We know only too well how much the 
Soviet and German peoples in particular suffered during the last 
war, and I therefore believe that I shall find your understanding if 
I say that the horror of the destruction which would be wrought 
by a modern war, of the millions of human sacrifices, of the raz- 
ing of homes and factories, of the devastation of town and coun- 
tryside, has left its indelible mark on each and every one of us. 
We know in Germany, too, that the scientific and technical prog- 
ress achieved since the last war in the field of nuclear fission and 
other related fields has put possibilities of destruction into the. 
hand of man, the mere thought of which causes one to shudder. 
After all, everybody in Germany knows that the geographical 
position of our country would jeopardize us to the highest de- 
gree in the case of an armed conflict. You will therefore find 
nobody in Germany—not only among responsible political leaders 
but also in the entire population—who even remotely toys with 
the thought that any one of the major political problems await- 
ing solution could be solved by war. The longing which has. 

ipped humanity that war may have outlived itself by its own 

readfulness—that longing is deeply and strongly rooted im the 
heart of every German.” 
That remains valid in undiminished measure today. 

It would also be a misunderstanding to assume that the Federal 
Government is opposed to general disarmament because it links it with 
the simultaneous settlement of the question of German reunification 
and because it continues to set up its own forces. 

The interrelation between the problem of disarmament and that 
of reunification is ineluctable. It would be rendering a sorry service 
to the cause of disarmament indeed if one detached it, after the 
manner of many a well-meaning world-reformer, from all political 
aspects and argued, so to speak, in a vacuuin. In the hard reality of 
this world, general disarmament can be brought about only if the 
political prerequisites exist. For the states simply will not—as expe-. 
rience has shown often enough—be prepared to carry out disarma- 
ment honestly as long as there are smouldering conflicts which may 
burst into violent flame any day. That is why what matters is to 
remove the causes of the tension existing today, which have led to. 
the present high level of world armament. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, has repeatedly stressed the fact that it considers it 
quite possible to solve the problem of disarmament hand in hand with 
that of reunification. It is therefore by no means of the opinion 
that a disarmament agreement must be deferred until reunification 
has been achieved. 

_ +t 1s perfectly evident that the setting up of its own forces is not 
i contradiction to the wishes of the Federal Government in regard 
Oo mene A disarmament agreement cannot. be concluded on 
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the basis that one state with no soldiers at all remains at that level, 
while another with over a hundred divisions reduces that n 

by twenty, forty, or sixty. Rather must one base oneself on a com- 
parable level of armaments—a principle which, moreover, was recog: 
nized in the protracted, but unfortunately fruitless, disarmament 
efforts made at the beginning of the thirties. Thus the setting up of 
its own forces does not in any way preclude untiring and active efforts 
on the part of the Federal Government to bring about a general dis- 
armament agreement. 

7) Iiven the fact that the forces are being raised in connection 
with the Federal Republic’s membership in NATO and the Western 
European Union does not change anything in this evaluation. If this 
is what is causing the Soviet Union apprehension, then it must be 
stated first of all that all the fears expressed by the Soviet side in 
regard to the membership of the Federal Republic in these organiza- 
tions are based on erroneous premises concerning their nature. Both 
NATO and the Western European Union are alliances which exclu- 
sively serve the purpose of individual and collective self-defense. It 
is an example of what can be accomplished in the area of limiting 
armaments and armament control when peoples work together for the 
purpose of conciliation and relaxation of tension. 

The members of the Atlantic and Western European defense or- 
ganizations are in complete agreement with regard to their defensive 
goals. Each of them has the greatest interest in insuring that no 
member country in pursuing her national political aims takes any 
steps which might lead to hostilities. Membership in these organ- 
izations must therefore have a moderating effect on the policy of every 
member state. A member state may count on the help of its allies 
only if it is the victim of aggression. 

At this juncture, it must be repeated that, after the wars and catas- 
trophes of recent decades, the longing of every people, and in partic- 
ular of the two peoples of Germany and the Soviet Union, so much 
afflicted in two world wars, for an international order offering security 
and peace to all is very understandable. The Federal Government is 
determined to achieve the reunification of the two separate parts of 
Germany exclusively by peaceful means. It is ready at any time to 
repeat this renunciation of force, which has already been given to 
the Western peoples and which is valid for its relationship with all 
peoples, to the Soviet Union, and to the eastern neighboring coun- 
tries in binding form. 

8) Furthermore, it is a regrettable misunderstanding if the Soviet 
Government assumes that the Western Powers will demand that the 
whole of Germany belong to NATO and the Western European 
Union after reunification. The Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have never imposed any such con- 
dition. On the contrary, it was stated clearly, even at the Berlin 
Four Power Conference in 1954, that the policy of the three Western 
Powers was to accord to a reunited Germany absolute freedom to 
decide her own foreign policy. The Federal Government has also 
consistently championed the principle that a future all-German Gov- 
ernment must be free to decide whether it wishes to seek security in 
an alliance with the West, with the East, or without any alliance at 

all. The Federal Government has made this principle of freedom 
of decision for a reunited Germany a cornerstone of its policy. 
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This attitude is confirmed by the fact that the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, in their Geneva 
proposal of 28 October 1955, on “Reunification of Germany and 
[European] Security” offered the Soviet Union, for the contingency 
of German reunification’s being achieved, a considerable number of 
security guaranties which were to become effective even if the all- 
German Government declined to accept membership in the Western 
defense system. Additional security guaranties were also to be pro- 
vided according to this proposal for the event that a united Germany 
should decide for membership in NATO. These included the mutual 
assistance which both sides should promise each other contractually for 
the event of an armed attack in Europe by a NATO member against 
a state not belonging to NATO and vice versa. 

This state of affairs was again quite correctly described by the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, in his statement to the 
House of Commons on 23 July 1956. 

9) If the Soviet Government should continue to believe itself unable 
to agree to the reunification of Germany because the forces and mili- 
tary installations of NATO would be advanced a few hundred kilo- 
meters eastward if a united Germany were to decide to join NATO 
this concern could be removed by appropriate arrangements. After 
British Prime Minister Eden had, on the basis of such considerations, 
already proposed for discussion on the 18th day of July 1955, in 
Geneva the creation of a demilitarized zone between East and West, 
for the same considerations it was stated in point 3 of the joint draft 
proposal of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
dated 28 October 1955, for a treaty with special guaranties for the 
event of the reunification of Germany : 

In parts of the zone which hes closest to the line of demarca- 
tion, there might be special measures relating to the disposition 
of military forces and installations. 

The Federal Government deeply regrets that there has so far been no 
detailed discussion of this significant proposal, based on the general 
idea that it is not intended to improve, by the reunification of Ger- 
many, the military situation of any one group of powers. 

10) In any case, the Federal Government earnestly desires to take 
into account the security considerations of the Soviet Union as far as 
humanly possible, even if it cannot admit that, seen through objective 
eyes, the security of the Soviet Union could in any way be prejudiced 
by the policy of the Federal Republic. The Federal Government was 
therefore appreciative when the problem of the reunification of Ger- 
many was closely linked, at the two Geneva conferences in 1955, with 
the problem of a European security system. Despite the final re- 
sults of the Geneva negotiations, disappointing to the German peo- 
ple, it is of the opinion that the discussion of the security and re- 
unification problems has led to a certain amount of progress and that 
a number of proposals were submitted whose further discussion would 
be fruitful. 

The Federal Government is in favor of a European security system 
based on a solemn renunciation by all members of the use of force 
m solvi olitical disputes in their mutual relations. In a security 
system of this kind, each member state should commit itself to refuse 
an aggressor any support whatsoever. The Federal Government 
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adopts fundamentally a positive attitude to these ideas. It also does 
not exclude other suitable proposals for elements of a security sys- 
tem. Therefore it is also in favor of a mutual assistance obligation of 
all members of a European security treaty for the event of an armed 
attack in Europe by a NATO member against a state not belonging to 
NATO and vice versa. As far as it is fear for her own security that 
causes the Soviet Union to withhold her consent to the reunification of 
Germany, there is nothing to prevent the considerations expressed 
hitherto from being reexamined with a view to ascertaining their 
applicability. 

11) The Soviet Government, for its part, submitted to the Geneva 
Conference on 28 October 1955, the draft of a general treaty on col- 
lective security containing a number of similar proposals. A funda- 
mental difference between the Soviet proposal and that of the West, 
however, consisted in the fact that the former envisaged the member- 
ship of two German States in this treaty system. 

Together with the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, the Federal Government believes that a En- 
ropean security system participated in by two Germany States is in 
itself a contradictory sien doomed to failure. This idea is also in- 
consistent with the directive issued by the four Heads of Government 
on 23 July 1955, which explicitly states the close relation between the 
reunification of Germany and the problem of European security, and 
which therefore envisages the simultaneous treatment of both ques- 
tions. The reasons for this relationship have often been explained: 
The partition of Germany represents an abnormal] situation. A se- 
curity system based on that situation would in fact petrify it, so to 
speak, while the aim of a security system should, after all, be to 
create normal conditions and, at the same time, to satisfy the alleged 
or real security needs of those directly or indirectly participating. 

The Federal Government therefore considers it indispensable to 
link the solution of both questions to each other in such a manner 
that, from the very beginning, only one German State, namely reuni- 
fied Germany, joins the European security system. 

12) This demand leads to the question of how the reunification of 
Germany can be achieved. 

Even as recently as 23 July 1955, the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Marshal Bulganin, reached an agreement 
with the Heads of the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, to the effect that “the settlement of the Ger- 
man question and the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national interests 

of the German people and the interests of European security.” 
When this agreement was signed on 23 July 1955, the Paris agree- 
ments of 23 October 1954, had been in force for quite some time and 
the Federal Republic was 1 member of NATO and WEU. None- 
theless, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, on 8 November 
1955, declined the proposal of the three Western Powers in Geneva 
that free elections should be held in the whole of Germany by secret 
ballot before the end of September 1956, substantiating his rejection 
by saying that the situation which had_prevailed since the Berlin 
conference in 1954 had undergone a serious change Im consequence 
of the Paris agreements. Contrary to the Geneva directive issued by 
the four Heads of Government on 23 July 1955, Mr. Molotov ex- 
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pressed the view that the question of holding free all-German elec- 
tions was not yet ripe for discussion and that first of all a “rapproche- 
ment ‘and cooperation” between the two German States—existing 1n 
his opinion—was necessary. - 

Thus the Soviet Foreign Minister imposed a new condition for 
the reunification of Germany which, in effect, amounted to making 
the reunification of Germany impossible for a long time to come. 

The Soviet Government should not close its eyes to the fact that the 
regime of the so-called “German Democratic Republic” has not suc- 
ceeded, even in the course of several years, in winning the confidence 
and assent of its population. That regime claims to represent a state 
of working people, particularly laborers and farmers, and the labor- 
ers and farmers of Central Germany are the very people whose over- 
whelming majority deeply resents that regime. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not doubt that the Soviet Government itself did some ear- 
nest thinking on the matter after 17 June 1953. Unfortunately, con- 
ditions in Central Germany have not in any way improved since those 
events. On the contrary, a continuous stream of refugees continues 
to pour, month by month, from the Zone into the Federal Republic. 

ontrary to this picture, which sketches the real state of affairs in 
the Zone, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, asserted in 
Geneva on 8 November 1955, that a “mechanical fusion of the two 
separate parts of Germany by so-called free elections would lead to 
violation of the vital interests of the workers in the DDR [German 
Democratic Republic].” It would reestablish the rule of large mo- 
nopolies, the Junkers, and the militarists, throughout Germany. The 
workers of Germany, said Mr. Molotov, had, for the first time, found 
their real fatherland in the form of the DDR, a German State in 
which not the large monopoly owners and Junkers but the working 
people themselves were the masters. 

These comments reveal how little the Soviet Foreign Minister is 
acquainted with economic and social conditions in Germany. Any 
conversation that he cared to hold with German laborers and farmers 
would prove to him that he has a completely inaccurate idea of the 
social conditions prevailing. On the other hand, the concept of the 
functionary is familiar to every worker in Central Germany, and 
everyone knows that no private contractor in the Federal Republic 
would dare to impose “quotas of work” such as are being dictated by 
the functionaries of the Socialist Unity Party and the “Free” Asso- 
ciation of Trade Unions. 

The Federal Government would appreciate it if, as the result of the 
establishment of a Soviet Embassy in Bonn, the Soviet. Government 
would obtain a true picture of the political and social conditions pre- 
vailing in the Federal Republic. The Soviet Government would then 
indubitably have to drop the objections to the holding of free elec- 
tions that it now raises in view of the political and social conditions 
in both parts of Germany. 

18) Since its great peace edict of November 1917, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has ever been the champion of the cause of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples. This principle, which is regarded by the Fed- 
eral Government also as fundamental for the peaceful co-existence of 
nations and which has found expression in the charter of the United 
Nations, in the Atlantic Charter, and in many other documents of a 
decisive nature, says: Every nation shall be entitled to determine 
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freely its own destiny. It shall decide for itself in what community 
of states and under what form of government it chooses to live, what 
social order it prefers, what foreign policy it pursues, and with what 
states it desires close cooperation. 

The Federal Government appeals to the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
to remain faithful to this principle it has continually proclaimed. 
If the German people were accorded the possibility to decide their 
own fate, they would undoubtedly vote in their entirety against the 
formation of two German States and for their immediate reunifica- 
tion within one German State. The fact that they have to choose 
between different forms of government and different economic and 
social systems must not be allowed to stand in the way of their bemg 
accorded the opportunity of an election with freedom of decision. 

A year ago, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, stated m 
San Francisco: 

“As far as our proposals, the proposals of the Soviet Union 
concerning the reunification of Germany are concerned, we hold 
the following view: The regime prevailing at present in Eastern 
Germany should, of course, not be extended to a united Germany 
any more than should be the regime existing in Western Germany. 
What regime is to exist and will exist in a reunified Germany— 
that is a matter which the German people will have to decide for 
themselves in all-German free elections.” (TASS, 27 June 1955.) 

The Federal Government is in complete agreement with this dec- 
laration. It is, naturally, aware of the fact that the partition of 
Germany, which has lasted many years, has led to considerable dif- 
ferences in the social structure within Germany. But only a national 
representation elected by the entire German people has any right to 
create an order which brings the two parts of Germany closer to- 
gether again, and secures such social achievements as are regarded 
by the entire German people as progressive. Any other solution is 
Impossible, if only for the reason that the workers of the Federal 
Republic are entitled to insist that the reunification of Germany should 
not lead to their political and social achievements being jeopardized. 

In this view, the Federal Government believed itself in agreement 
with several earlier statements by the Soviet Government. The lat- 
ter, in its note of 15 August. 1953, said, for instance, that, in conse- 
quence of all-German free elections, “the German people themselves 
will, without interference from foreign countries, solve the problem 
of the social and national structure of a democratic Germany.” 

In consequence of more recent Soviet utterances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is unfortunately no longer certain of that agreement. Ad- 
dressing the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers on 2 November 
1955, the Soviet Foreign Minister stated that the re-establishment 
of the unity of Germany could not be brought about at the cost of 
the social and economic achievements of the workers in the DDR. It 
is the belief of the Federal Government. that a national assembly 
elected by the entire German people would be the best guardian of 
achievements regarded as such by the whole of the workers. How- 
ever, Mr. Molotov continued by saying that the statement made by 
the Government of the DDR to the effect that the DDR would not 
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. allow its democratic and social reforms to be encroached upon must 
‘ be taken into account. 
It is generally known what features are counted in the DDR oe 
the so-called “democratic reforms”: the suppression of the Socia 
‘ Democratic Party, the assimilation of the Christian Democratic and 
: Liberal Parties, the obstruction of free elections for the People’s 
. Chamber, the suppression of freedom of opinion and of the press, 
; the abolition of freedom of coalition and of the right of workers to 
: strike, the systematic removal of the professional middle class, the 
:  guppression of freedom of worship, and the practice of a despotic and 
. politically controlled system of jurisdiction. Is a future all-German 
i+ parliament to be committed to the perpetuation of this policy? 
; The Federal Government would appreciate a clear statement by 
: the Government of the U.S.S.R. that it does not intend to restrict the 
freedom of decision of a freely elected all-German people’s repre- 
*  gentation in fundamental questions affecting the internal order of 
. the German people. 
14) The Federal Government is convinced that free elections 
throughout Germany, whatever their outcome, should have only one 
aim, viz., to unite the German people and not to divide them. The 
formation of a new system of government must therefore not be al- 
lowed to lead to the political persecution of supporters of the old 
system in any part of Germany. That is why the Federal Government 
is of the opinion that measures should be taken to insure that, after 
the reunification of Germany, nobody should be legally prosecuted 
or discriminated against in any other way merely on account of his 
former activity for the authorities or a political organization in either 
part of Germany. 

15) The Federal Government would appreciate a reply from the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. to the questions broached in the fore- 
going. It would consider it useful if in this way an exchange of 
views were initiated which would promote agreement of the Four 
Powers on reunification. 

Anybody postponing indefinitely the solution of the problem of 
German reunification is incurring a heavy responsibility not only to 
the German people, whose only reaction to their deprivation of the 
recognized right to reunification is bitter disappointment; rather 
does this problem affect peace, easing of tension, and security in the 
whole of Europe—in fact, in the world. By no means least worthy 
of mention is the fact that its solution is in the fullest interest of the 
Russian people itself. It cannot be desirable in the long run to the 
Soviet Union, either, for the entire German people to regard Soviet 
policy toward Germany as continual interference in internal German 
affairs. The establishment of normal neighborly relations between 
the German and Russian peoples is dictated by the interests of both 
nations. As long as almost seventy million people in the heart of the 
European continent have the feeling that the Soviet Union is arbi- 
traril pee in the face of every international] Jaw, reunification 
and free self-determination within a national order of their own 
choosing, the establishment of genuinely normal relations between 
the two peoples will be impossible. 


So ee eS 
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Note From the Department of State to the German Embassy, on 
German Reunification and European Security, October 9, 1956+ 


The Government of the United States of America presents its com- 
pliments to the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Federal Government’s 
note of September 2, 1956,? which enclosed a copy of the memorandum 
addressed to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on the question of the reunification of Germany. 

The Government of the United States fully shares the Federal 
Government’s view that it is incumbent upon the four powers to ful- 
fill the task undertaken by them in the directive issued by the Heads 
of Government at Geneva in July 1955 for the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security. This is a task which, as the note of the Federal Govern- 
ment points out, cannot be adequately fulfilled “by mere assent to the 
principle of reunification, without any agreements being reached re- 
garding practical ways and means of realizing it.” 

The achievement of German reunification in freedom is a funda- 
mental goal of United States policy. Together with the governments 
of France and the United Kingdom, the Government of the United 
States put forward proposals at the Geneva meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in 1955 for the reunification of Germany by free elections and 
for a treaty of assurance giving the Soviet Union far-reaching se- 
curity safeguards when Germany was reunified. So far, however, 
the Soviet ovement has refused to discuss these proposals, The 
Government of the United States nevertheless continues to hope that 
the Soviet Government will fulfill its responsibilities in accordance 
with the agreement reached by the Heads of Government. For its 
part, the Government of the United States will not cease to pursue 
its efforts to achieve the reunification of Germany, the continued 
division of which constitutes a grave injustice to the German people 
and makes impossible the establishment of a basis for lasting peace 
and security in Europe. 

To this end, the Government of the United States welcomes the 
initiative taken by the Federal Government and shares the desire set 
forth in the latter’s memorandum that it may lead to an exchange 
of views which might promote agreement among the Four Powers 
on reunification, as well as on a sound system of European security, 
which can be achieved only if Germany is reunited. 

In transmitting to the Soviet Government a copy of its reply to the 
note of the Federal Government, the Government of the United States 
is conveying the hope that the Soviet Government will respond to the 
initiative of the Federal Government in such a way that the Four 
Powers may be able to give effect to the agreement made at Geneva 
to achieve the reunification of Germany by means of free elections. 


+ Department of State press release 531, Oct. 10, 1956. A copy of this note was 
Sanam ited to the Soviet Government on Oct. 10, 1956 (post). 
nte. 
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Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, on German Reunification and European Secu- 
rity, October 10, 1956 + 


The Government of the United States of America presents its com- 
pliments to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor to refer to the memorandum which was addressed 
to the Soviet Government on the second of September by the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany and of which a copy was 
sent to the Government of the United States. The Government of the 
United States now has the honor to transmit to the Soviet Government 
a copy of the reply which it has returned to the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Government of the United States attaches great importance 
to the reunification of Germany, which is a basic objective of its 
pony. It is convinced that the continued division of Germany must 

brought to an end in the interests not only of the Germans them- 
selves but of all nations anxious to safeguard the peace of Europe. 
The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States have on various 
occasions acknowledged their responsibility for bringing about the re- 
unification of Germany, and agreed in the directive given by the 
Heads of Government of the Four Powers to their Foreign Ministers 
in July 1955 to carry out this responsibility. No progress has been 
made since then. The detailed proposals put forward by the West- 
em Powers at the subsequent Foreign Ministers’ Conference, which. 
were designed both to end the division of Germany and to establish 
a firm system: of European security, have met with no affirmative 
response from the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States therefore hopes that the 
Soviet Government will give careful consideration to the German 
memorandum and will, in response to the initiative taken by the 
Federal Government, state its views as to how effect can be given to 
the agreement made by the four Heads of Government at Geneva to 
restore German unity by means of free elections. 


Communiqué on Talks Between Foreign Minister von Brentano 
and Secretary of State Dulles, Regarding German Reunification 
and European Security, March 5, 1957 ” 


Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Secretary of State Dulles today concluded the offi- 
cial talks which they have held during the Foreign Minister’s cur- 
rent visit to Washington. 





2 Department of State press release 531, Oct. 10, 1956. The United Kingdom and France 
sent identical notes on the same day. 
7 Department of State press release 114, Mar. 5, 1957. 
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These talks covered a broad range of current world problems of 
mutual concern to both governments and afforded an opportunity 
for a full and frank exchange of views. Particular attention was 
devoted to an assessment of the general political situation in the light 
of recent developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle Kast. The 
talks have served to emphasize and reinforce the community of in- 
terest and the harmony of views which exist between the two govern- 
ments with regard to the problems confronting them. 

The Foreign Minister and the Secretary of State reaffirmed that 
the reunification of Germany in freedom remains a fundamental ob- 
jective of the policies of their governments. They were in agreement 
that recent developments in Eastern Europe have served to emphasize 
the urgent necessity for a solution of the problem of German reuni- 
fication in the absence of which there can be no permanent settle- 
ment in Europe or any lasting stability. They expressed the hope 
that the Soviet Union would come to realize that it is in its own 
interest that there be a just solution of this problem. They noted that 
a study of the problem of German reunification and its relationship 
to European security is being undertaken in Washington by experts 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and the Federal Republic. 
This study should provide a common basis for dealing with any new 
developments which might have a bearing on these questions. 

The Foreign Minister and the Secretary of State were also in com- 
plete agreement that recent developments in the Soviet Union and 
ae Europe have afforded no basis to the West for lowering its 
guard. 

They shared the view that the maintenance of the strength of 
NATO remains as important asever. Foreign Minister von Brentano 
stressed in this regard the determination of the Federal German 
Government to proceed as rapidly as possible with building up its 
own military strength in order to be able to make its agreed con- 
tribution to the Western collective defense system. 

The Foreign Minister informed the Secretary of the progress 
being made towards the signing of treaties for the creation of 4 
European Common Market and the establishment of a European 
organization with common authority and responsibility in the field 
of atomic energy (Euratom). The Foreign Minister and the Secre- 
tary were in agreement that early approval and implementation of 
these treaties would contribute materially to enhancing the close asso- 
ciation between Europe and the United States. 

The Foreign Minister and the Secretary of State reviewed current 
problems in the Middle East. They were in agreement as to the ur- 
gent need for a peaceful solution of these problems in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law. The Secretary 
of State weleomed the Foreign Minister’s indication of the desire of 
the Federal German Government to contribute in whatever ways might 
be appropriate to reaching a just and lasting settlement of the problems 
of the area. 

The Foreign Minister will call on President Eisenhower in the 
White House on Thursday morning, March 7, 
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Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
German Reunification and a Demilitarized Area, May 14, 1957* 


[Extracts] 


& & * * * *& * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the policy of the United States with 
respect to the creation of a neutralized or demilitarized zone in 
Europe based on the Iron Curtain division inside Germany ? 

A. The policy of the United States is not to accept any procedure 
along the lines which you indicate. In the first place, we do not accept 
any arrangement which is based upon the present partition of Ger- 
many. And there seems to be perhaps some misunderstanding about 
the so-called Eden formula, which, as submitted at the Summit Con- 
ference, did not involve any demilitarized zone at all. It was a plan 
for reciprocal inspection of what presumably would be militarized 
areas. If the areas were demilitarized, then your inspection would 
not prove anything as to the capacity of being able to control and 
verify your inspection. And the kind of thing that we are talking 
about in the first place did not involve any acceptance of the partition 
of Germany or any area which would imply acceptance of that, nor 
does it imply any demilitarized area for Germany. 

_ And let me add this: That in anything which touched directly or 
indirectly upon Germany and its prospects for reunification, we 
would act only in the closest concert with Chancellor Adenauer. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the kind of thing we are thinking about 
in this armament discussion as to Europe? 

A. Well, we do not have any crystalized thinking at all as far as 
Europe is concerned as yet. What we are thinking of is the pos- 
sibility of developing zones which would be subjected to aerial in- 
spection. We are not thinking Just in terms of Europe in that re- 
spect but rather in terms of the Arctic area, Alaska, Siberia, and the 
like. That does not exclude the possibility of there being developed 
an area in Europe. But the difficulties in the way of extending aerial 
inspection at this stage to Europe are considerably greater perhaps 
than they are in the case of other areas, both because of the political 
implications and because of the greater number of countries involved. 

Q. Is it not possible, sir, to have an agreed zone of inspection in 
Europe without having it tied to the political problems? 

_ A. Yes. That is a possibility which I do not exclude. AJ] I say 
is that in an area where progress at best is difficult, the difficulties of 
finding an arrangement which would cover Europe are, I think 
greater than the difficulties in dealing with the less-populated areas 
which are not subject to as many political complications as Europe is. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that Governor Stassen 
has been authorized to come up with specific proposals on these areas 
on ao about. Has he been so authorized? 

. No. 





1 Department of State press release 288, May 14, 1957. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, as a policy are we for or against creating neutral- 
ized zones as part of any disarmament scheme? 

A. Well, I don’t think we favor any plan for a neutralized zone in- 
sofar as proposals or thinking on that subject has been developed as 
yet. I believe that Chancellor Adenauer suggested that with a reuni- 
fied Germany, he would be willing to agree that military forces of 
NATO would not be put into the Eastern zone of what would then be 
the reunified Germany. And of course anything that Chancellor 
Adenauer wished in that respect would be given very careful and 
sympathetic consideration by ourselves. It would not be practical to 
put military forces in that area without the approval of the Govern- 
ment of the reunified Germany. That is the only suggestion of that 
kind that Iam aware of. It deserves, I think, sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

* * *K * k * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, just for clarification, are you saying that the 
reunification for Germany is still a prime condition for consideration 
of any security arrangement in Europe? 

A. I said that we would not deal with disarmament in Europe in 
any way which could bear upon the reunification of Germany unless 
we were in that respect working in close cooperation with Chancellor 
Adenauer and the Federal Republic. 

Q. Does that rule out that pilot area for central Europe that has 
been discussed as a test for inspection and other devices for security! 

A. Well, as I said in answer to an earlier question, we do not ex- 
clude the possibility of having such a zone in Europe. If there is such 
a zone in Europe, it would have to be worked out in cooperation with 
NATO, with the Federal Republic. There are very considerable 
complications about that, so that in line with the policy which I 
enunciated in my New York speech of a month or so ago, where I said 
that progress will probably have to be taken by steps, carefully 
measured and carefully taken,’ it may be that that is not the best 
place to start because of the complications. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in your mind is the German reunification and 
any disarmament reached in Europe, still the two factors that must be 
resolved at the same time, pretty closely related ? 

A. I think it is very difficult to work out an effective and depend- 
able limitation of armament arrangements for Germany which is not 
connected somewhat with the reunification of Germany. As I indi- 
cated before, our views in that respect would be very largely in- 
fluenced by the views of the German authorities themselves, particu- 
larly Chancellor Adenauer. I don’t say it is impossible, but I would 
think that their judgment would carry a great deal of weight in that 
matter. 

Q. I was thinking more of a general disarmament in Europe. Is 
that in your mind linked with the problem of German reunification? 
In other words, would we reach a limited disarmament agreement with 
the Russians without at the same time insisting some progress be made 
on the German problems? 


1¥For text of Mr. Dulles’ speech of April 22, 1957, see American Foretgn Policy: Ourrent 
Documents, 1957 (Department of State publication 7101), p. 24. 
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A. Well, that again I don’t want to answer without consultation 
with the Germans. I think their views are entitled to a great deal 
of weight. 

* 


* * * * * * 


Memorandum From the Embassy at Moscow of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, on German 
Reunification, May 20, 1957 ' 


[Summary | 


The Federal Government considers, in agreement with the Soviet 
Government, “a continued exchange of views * * * on the questions 
of the relations between the two countries desirable”. 

Naturally, however, one cannot confine oneself to negotiating on 
questions which interest the Soviet Government only—such as the de- 
velopment of trade between the two countries—; one must also discuss 
those questions in which the Federal Government is especially inter- 
ested, in particular the basic problem of Russo-German relations: the 
reunification of Germany. 


REFUSAL TO NEGOTIATE WITH THE SO-CALLED GERMAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


The Federal Government is unable to understand that the Soviet 
Government describes itself as on the one hand a “consistent supporter 
of the re-establishment of the national unity of Germany as a peace- 
loving and democratic State”, whilst on the other hand it 1s not willing 
to sanction reunification except by way of negotiations between the 
Governments of the two German States allegedly existing. It is easier 
to restore the unity of a State, which has only temporarily been dis- 
turbed, but which exists under international law and in the con- 
sciousness of its people by national elections, than it is first to com- 
pletely separate the parts of the State in question and then to reunite 
them through diplomatic negotiations—a procedure which gives each 
side the right of veto. 

The Federal Government does not consider it useful to argue with 
the Soviet Government on the character of the régime in the Soviet 
zone. The Federal Government is unable to recognize that régime 
and negotiate with it, even if it were only because that, by so doing, 
it would be taking the decisive step in partitioning Germany. 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC AS A PEACE-LOVING AND DEMOCRATIC STATE 


_ The contradiction in the attitude taken by the Soviet Government 
Is explainable by the fact that that Government gives the words 
“peace-loving” and “democratic” meanings differing from those ac- 
cepted in normal usage. When the Soviet Government accuses the 
Federal Republic of reviving militarism and violating the elementary 





1The summary printed here is from the German Federal Press and Information Office 
Bulletin, May 28, 1957. Fora translation of the full memorandum (delivered on May 24), 
see Heinrich Siegler, editor, The Reunification and Security of Germany (Bonn, 1957), p. 76. 
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rights and liberties of the population, its accusations are in complete 
contradiction to the true circumstances. 

The membership of the Federal Republic of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—a purely defensive alliance in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations—is above all, a consequence of 
such events as the war in Korea and the blockade of Berlin. There 
can be no question of hostile feelings towards, or thoughts of revenge 
against, the Soviet Union. Nothing of all that took place during the 
last war and subsequent to it must ever happen again. 

The Federal Government reaffirms its statement of September 2, 
1956, to the effect that 1t is desirous of taking into consideration to 
the greatest possible extent the wishes of the Soviet Union in regard 
to security although the Federal Government is unable to recognize 
any objective justification for such wishes in regard to security. 


FOUR-POWER RESPONSIBILITY AND THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION 


The partition of Germany is not due to any violation by the Gov- 
ernments of the three Western Powers of the Four-Power Agree- 
ments respecting the development of Germany; its origin lies in the 
fact that the Soviet Government was not prepared to unite its zone 
of occupation in Germany with the other zones of occupation. The 
Communist counter-government set up in that zone up to this very 
day does not rest. upon the will of the population as expressed in free 
elections. 

When the sovereignty of the Federal Republic was established, the 
Governments of the three Western Powers reserved such rights as 
enable them to exercise their responsibilities in regard to Berlin and 
to Germany as a whole, including reunification. Those reservations 
are in the interest of the Federal Republic herself; it goes without 
saying that they do not stand in contradiction to the right of self- 
determination. The only obstacle to the exercise of the right of self- 
determination by the entire German people is the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s veto; if the Soviet Government were to agree to reunification, 
the reservations made in the Paris Conventions would be superfluous. 


SOVIET UNION CONTINUES TO IMPOSE NEW CONDITIONS 
INCAPABLE OF FULFILMENT 


The Federal Government believes that the Geneva proposals, which 
it helped to draft, put forward by the three Western Foreign Minis- 
ters contain a constructive plan for solving the interdependent prob- 
lems of German reunification and European security, and that they 
take into consideration all the legitimate interests of the Soviet Union. 
The Federal Government has already emphasized that it will not turn 
a deaf ear to any other proposals that might be put forward for the 
elements of a security system. 

The Soviet Government, however, has for years constantly been in- 
venting reason after reason for obstructing reunification : 

First of all, the accession of the Federal Republic to the Paris Con- 
ventions was cited; then it was said that the ‘social achievements’ of 
the so-called ‘German Democratic Republic’ would first of all have- 
to be safeguarded; then the disbandment of the Communist Party 
of Germany, ® party inimical to the Constitution, was stated to be: 
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an obstacle. In its note of October 22, 1956, the Soviet Government 
stated that the question of reunification today first and foremost de- 
pended upon a change of the present political course of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic. In its latest note, the Soviet Govern- 
ment now says that arming the German Federal forces with atomic 
weapons would deal the cause of the national reunification of the 
German people an irreparable blow. 

It is hardly possible, in the face of all these utterances, to draw any 
conclusion other than that the Soviet Government is desirous at pres- 
ent of preventing the reunification of Germany. 


ULBRICHT’S PROGRAMME TO PREVENT REUNIFICATION 


The programme propounded by Party Secretary Ulbricht on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1957, envisages an indefinite period of time during which 
Germany would merely be a ‘confederation’, i.e. a loose association 
of states to precede a phase of “negotiations on the basis of equality 
concerning measures for holding free all-German elections for a na- 
tional assembly”. 

The entry into this phase of ‘confederation’ and the transition to 
the second phase—the negotiations on the actual reunification—are 
made contingent upon so many conditions, most of them to be fulfilled 
unilaterally and in advance by the Federal Republic, that the entire 
programme cannot be regarded as anything but a plan to prevent the 
reunification of Germany and to uphold and extend the rule of the 
communist functionaries. 


SOVIET UNION’S TURN TO MAKE CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


The Federal Government has been making or supporting construc- 
tive proposals without respite—the draft of an all-German electoral 
law passed by the Bundestag in 1951, the 1954 ‘Eden-Plan’ (Berlin 
Conference) for holding free elections throughout Germany, and the 
1955 revised ‘Eden-Plan’ (Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers), 
which was coupled with far-reaching security guarantees for the 
Soviet Union for the event of reunification. 

The Soviet Government declined to accept any of these proposals as 
a basis for negotiations. It, however, has never itself put forward a 
constructive proposal stating clearly that it really would agree to 
reunification 1f certain conditions were fulfilled. 

The Federal Government knows that the unity of Germany can 
result only from negotiations in which all the participants wei oh the 
advantages and disadvantages of a solution, and make such mutual 
sacrifices as are necessary in the interest of peace and security. The 
Federal Government would welcome it 1f the Soviet Government also 
would allow herself to be guided by the same spirit in dealing with 
the question of reunification. 


WILLINGNESS TO DISCUSS THE ELEMENTS OF A EUROPEAN SECURITY PACT 


The Federal Government is prepared at any time to continue the 
iscussion on a security system capable of guaranteeing all the States 
of Europe, including a reunited Germany, peace and freedom, within 


a 
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the framework of the proposals put forward by the Western Powers 
at the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers on October 28, 1955. 
The Federal Government has no hesitation about linking an agreement 
on the reunification of Germany with contractual obligations reaffim- 
ing the renunciation of force. Over and above this, it is prepared to 
consider any other practical proposal that the Soviet Government may 
care to put forward in connection with the reunification of Germany 
in freedom. 

If the Soviet Government were to change its attitude to the ques- 
tion of reunification, there would be as possibility of achieving a com- 
prehensive clarification of and improvement in mutual relations. It 
is the sincere wish of the Federal Government shortly to be in 4 
position to avail itself of that possibility. 


Note From the Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (von Brentano) to the Soviet Ambassador (Smirnov), 
Regarding Nuclear Weapons in Germany, May 23, 1957+ 


[Extracts | : 


* * * * * a 2 


The frightful dangers of atomic warfare have not been conjured 
up by the Federal Republic of Germany, which is known not to belong 
to the Powers possessing or manufacturing or testing atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. * * * 

The statements by the Soviet Government that there may either 
now or at some future date be claimed to exist a concentration of 
atomic weapons in the territory of the Federal Republic, or a conver- 
sion of the Federal Republic into the main European assembly base 
and main striking power of NATO for atomic warfare in Europe are 
ee erroneous. There is not a shred of evidence to support 
them. 

BINDING STATEMENTS 


The note of the Soviet Government is based on the supposition that 
the Federal Government intends to arm the German forces wi 
atomic weapons. With regard to this, the Federal Government calls 
attention to the binding statements by which the Federal Chancellor, 
in the course of his conversation with the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. 
Smirnov, on April 25, 1957, made it clear that the Federal Republic 
neither possesses any type of atomic weapon nor has requested any 
supplies of such weapons. * * * 


NATO WEAPONS THREATEN NOBODY 


Both. the Soviet note of April 27 and the letter written by Ambas- 
sador Smirnov on May 4, mention the dangers which would be en- 
tailed by setting up nuclear weapons belonging to the Western Powers 
in the territory of the Federal Republic. These apprehensions are 
without foundation. It is generally known that the Western forces 
stationed in the territory of the Federal Republic within the frame- 
MS eee ees 

1German Federal Pregs and Information Office Bulletin, May 28, 1957. 
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work of the North Atlantic Treaty, a purely defensive pact, are there 
merely for defence purposes. The Atlantic Community is built up 
on the principle of mutual aid in case the Community or one of its 
members should be attacked. Only those who would irresponsibly 
risk attacking that Community have any reason to fear it or the 
weapons in its possession. It is therefore erroneous to see any danger 
to other peoples in the stationing of atomic weapons in any territory 
covered by the North Atlantic Treaty. * * * 


SURPRISING ACCUSATIONS 


“The accusation raised in the Soviet note that the Federal Govern- 
ment will by its policy unleash a race in atomic armaments must be 
emphatically repudiated by the Federal Government. Its part in 
the unfortunately already proceeding atomic armaments race is that 
of an apprehensive and jeopardized onlooker. The Federal Republic 
is the only country in the world voluntarily to have renounced the 
manufacture of atomic, biological and chemical weapons, and thus 
already to have made an effective contribution to atomic disarma- 
ment. If, therefore, this Government is accused by one of the strong- 
est atomic Powers in the world of indulging in an atomic armaments 
race, the only sentiment it is capable of expressing is one of consider- 
able surprise. * * * 

The Federal Government shares the view of the Soviet Government 
that everything possible must be done to ease international tension. 
But the Federal Government also holds the view that the Soviet Un- 
jon herself has it in her power, by consenting to a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement, guaranteed by effective controls, to make a 
decisive contribution to securing the peace. The Federal Govern- 
ment is determined, for its part, to devote all the energy at its com- 
mand to bring about agreements capable of liberating humanity as 
quickly and effectively as possible from the fear of the threat of force 
and, in particular, from the fear of atomic war. 


Communiqué and Joint Declaration by President Eisenhower and 
Chancellor Adenauer, on German Reunification and Disarma- 
‘ment, May 28, 1957 3 


COMMUNIQUE 


The President of the United States and the Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany concluded today the cordial discussions 
they haye conducted during the last several days, with the assistance 
of the Secretary of State and the German Foreign Minister, and 
other advisers. 

These discussions permitted a comprehensive exchange of views 
concerning German-United States relations, the European situation, 
and the world situation. They have served to strengthen still further 
the close understanding and harmony of views already existing be- 
tween the two governments. 


1 White House news release, May 28, 1957. 
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As a result of their talks, the President and the Chancellor have 
issued a Joint Declaration regarding matters of mutual interest. 


JOINT DECLARATION 
I. 


The President and the Chancellor agreed that the basic aim of 
the policies of their two countries is the maintenance of peace 
freedom. To that end it is the common policy of their governments 
to work for the achievement of conditions in which all nations can 
live in peace and freedom and devote their energies and resources to 
promoting the welfare of their peoples. 

They agreed that the realization of these conditions depends upon 
the removal of the causes of tension existing between the Soviet 
Union and the Free World. This tension is mainly attributable to 
the acts and policies of the Soviet Union, among them the deprivation 
of other peoples of their freedom. 

The President and the Chancellor noted with great concern. the 
consequences of the brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary. The con- 
tinued suppression of the rights of the Hungarian people makes it 
difficult for other nations to accept as genuine the professed Soviet 
desires for peaceful coexistence. 

The President and the Chancellor reaffirmed that the ending of 
the unnatural and unjust division of Germany is a major objective 
of the foreign policies of the two governments. Germany must 
reunited on a free and democratic basis by peaceful means. If the 
Soviet rulers really desire peace and the relaxation of international 
tension, they can give no better proof than to permit the reunification 
of Germany through free elections. 

The President and the Chancellor emphasized that the restora- 
tion of German national unity need give rise to no apprehension on 
the part of the Soviet Union as to its own security. It is not the 
purpose of their governments to gain any one-sided military ad- 
vantage from the reunification of Germany. In conjunction with 
such reunification, they stand ready, as stated at the two Geneva 
conferences of 1955, to enter into European security arrangements 
which would provide far-reaching assurances to the Soviet Union. 


IT. 


The President and the Chancellor agreed that NATO is essential 
for the protection of the security of the entire free world. They 
agreed that the defensive strength of NATO must be further im- 
proved in the face of the continuing Soviet threat and the absence 
of a dependable agreement for major reductions of armaments. The 
German Federal Government will proceed as rapidly as possible with 
building up its agreed contribution to the Western collective defense 
system. 

For the purpose of contributing its fair share to the defense of the 
North Atlantic area, the United States intends to maintain forces in 
Europe, including Germany, as long as the threat to the area exists. 


— 


As the North Atlantic Council agreed at its recent. meeting at Bonn, 
the Atlantic Alliance must be in a position to use all available means 
to meet any attack which might be launched against it. The avail- 
ability of the most modern weapons of defense will serve to discourage 
any attempt to launch such an attack. 


Iif. 


The President and the Chancellor expressed vratification over the 
significant progress made over the last several months toward closer 
economic integration in Europe. The Chancellor expressed his be- 
lief that the treaties establishing EURATOM and the European 
Common Market, signed at Rome on March 25 of this year, consti- 
tute a further step of historic significance toward Kuropean unity. 
The President expressed the great interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the American people in these treaties and his belief 
that their entry into force will benefit not. only the people of Europe, 
but those of the entire world. - 


The two governments are in agreement that efforts must be pressed 
in the United Nations to reach agreement on measures for disarma- 
ment, with respect to both conventional and nuclear weapons, under 
an effective system of international control. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed that, if a beginning could 
be made toward effective measures of disarmament, this would create 
a degree of confidence which would facilitate further progress in the 
field of disarmament and in the settlement of outstanding major 
political problems, such as the reunification of Germany. 

They agreed that if such initial steps succeed they should be fol- 
lowed within a reasonable time by a comprehensive disarmament 
agreement which must necessarily presuppose a prior solution of the 
problem of German reunification. Accordingly, the Chancellor ad- 
vised the President, as he has the French and British Governments, 
that the Federal Republic would consider that the conclusion of an 
initial disarmament agreement might be an appropriate time for a 
conference on the reunification of Germany among the Foreign Min- 
isters of the four powers responsible therefor. The United States 
oo with the French and British Governments regarding this 
matter. 

The President stressed that any measures for disarmament appli- 
cable to Europe would be accepted by the United States only with the 
approval of the NATO allies, which he hoped would take a leading 
role in this regard, and taking into account the link between Euro- 
ae security and German reunification. He assured the Chancel- 
or that the United States does not intend to take any action in the 
field of disarmament which would prejudice the reunification of Ger- 
many. He stated that the United States would consult with the 

erman Federal Government closely on all matters affecting Ger- 
many arising in the disarmament negotiations. 

Wasuineton, D.C., 28 May 1957. 
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Berlin Declaration by the Foreign Minister of the German Fed- 
eral Republic and the American, British,and French Ambassa- 
dors, on Germany, European Security, and Disarmament, July 
29, 1957 * 


THE BERLIN DECLARATION 


Twelve years have elapsed since the end of the war in Europe. 
The hopes of the peoples of the world for the establishment of a 
basis for a just and lasting peace have nevertheless not been ful- 
filled. One of the basic reasons for the failure to reach a settlement 
is the continued division of Germany, which is a grave injustice to 
the German people and the major source of international tension 
in Enrope. 

The Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, which share with the Soviet Union responsibility for the 
reunification of Germany and the conclusion of a peace treaty, and 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany, as the onl 
Government qualified to speak for the German people as a whole, wis 
to declare their views on these questions, inc uding the question of 
European security, and the principles which motivate their policies 
in this regard. 

1. A European settlement must be based on freedom and justice. 
Every nation has the right to determine its own way of life in free- 
dom, to determine for itself its political, economic and social system, 
and to provide for its security with due regard to the legitimate 
interests of other nations. Justice requires that the German people 
be allowed to re-establish their national unity on the basis of this 
fundamental right. . | 

9. The reunification of Germany remains the joint responsibility of 
the Four Powers who in 1945 assumed supreme authority in Germany, 
a responsibility which was reaffirmed in the Directive issued by the 
four Heads of Government in Geneva in July 1955. At the same 
time the achievement of German reunification requires the active 
cooperation of the German people as a whole under conditions ensur- 
ing the free expression of their will. 

8. The unnatural division of Germany and of its capital, Berlin, 
is a continuing source of international tension. So long as Germany 
remains divided there can be no German peace treaty and no assur- 
ance of stability in Europe. The reunification of Germany in free- 
dom is not only an elementary requirement of justice for the German 
people, but is the only sound basis of a lasting settlement in Europe. 

4. Only a freely elected all-German Government can undertake 
on behalf of a reunified Germany obligations which will inspire con- 
fidence on the part of other countries and which will be considered 
just and binding in the future by the people of Germany themselves. 

5. Such a Government can only be established through free elec- 
tions throughout Germany for an all-German National Assembly. 

6. There should be no discrimination against a reunified Germany. 
Its freedom and security should not be prejudiced by an imposed 
status of neutralization or demilitarization. Its Government should 





1 Department of State press release 435, July 29, 1957. 
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be free to determine its foreign policy and to decide on it international 
associations. It should not be deprived of the right recognized in the 
Charter of the United Nations for all nations to participate in collec- 
tive measures of self-defense. 

7. Re-establishment of the national unity of Germany in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed wishes of the German people would 
not in itself constitute a threat to Germany’s neighbors nor would it 
prejudice their security. Nevertheless, so as to meet any preoccupa- 
tion which other governments may have in this respect, appropriate 
ararngements, linked with German reunification, should be made 
which would take into account the legitimate security interests of all 
the countries concerned. It was for this reason that, at the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, the Western Powers made proposals 
for a treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany. 

8. The Western Powers have never required as a condition of 
German reunification that a reunified Germany should join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It will be for the people of a reunified 
Germany themselves to determine through their freely elected Gov- 
ee whether they wish to share in the benefits and obligations of 

e treaty. 

9. If the all-German Government, in the exercise of its free choice, 
should elect to join NATO, the Western Powers after consultation 
with other members of NATO are prepared to offer on a basis of 
reciprocity, to the Government of the Soviet Union and the Govern- 
ments of other countries of Eastern Europe which would become 
parties to a European security arrangement, assurances of a significant 
and far-reaching character. The Western Powers are also prepared, 
as part of a mutually acceptable European security arrangement, to 
give assurance that, in the event of a reunified Germany choosing 
to join NATO, they would not take military advantage as a result 
of the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

10. But the Western Powers could not contemplate that the exist- 
ence of NATO itself should constitute the subject of negotiations. 

11. The reunification of Germany accompanied by the conclusion 
of European security arrangements would facilitate the achievement 
of a comprehensive disarmament agreement. Conversely, if a be- 
ginning could be made toward effective measures of partial disarm- 
ament, this would contribute to the settlement of outstanding major 
political problems such as the reunification of Germany. Initial steps 
in the field of disarmament should lead to a comprehensive disarma- 
ment agreement which presupposes a prior solution of the problem 
of German reunification. The Western Powers do not intend to en- 
ter into any agreement on disarmament which would prejudice the re- 
unification of Germany. 

12. Any measures of disarmament applicable to Europe must have 
the consent of the European nations concerned and take into account 
the link between European security and German reunification. The 
Four Governments continue to hope that. the Soviet Government will 
come to recognize that it is not in its own interest to maintain the pres- 
ent division of Germany. The Western Powers are ready to discuss 
all these questions with the Soviet Union at any time that there is a 
reasonable prospect of making progress. At such time there will be 
many points relating to the procedure for German reunification and 
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the terms of a treaty of assurance which will be worked out by de- 
tailed negotiation. 

In advance of serious negotiations the Western Powers cannot 
finally determine their attitude on all points. Nor can they con- 
template in advance the making of concessions to which there is no 
present likelihoed of response from the Soviet side. IPf negotiations 
are to be fruitful. both sides must approach them in a spirit of accom- 
modation and flexibility. Through this declaration the Western 
Powers, in full accord with the Federal Republic, wish again to mani- 
fest their sincere desire to enter into negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in order to reach a European settlement and to give evidence 
that the paramount objective of their policy is the attainment of a just 
and lasting peace. 





Address by the Polish Foreign Minister (Rapacki), on 
Disarmament, October 2, 1957} 


Tt is the hope of the people of Poland, above all else, that the 
atmosphere of the current session of the General Assembly, the course 
of the debate, and the results achieved, will help to bring about a fur- 
ther relaxation in the cold war and promote constructive co-operation 
among nations, irrespective of their social and political systems. We 
are deeply convinced that in that objective, the vital interests of the 
Polish people are identical with the interest of all the other Members 
of the United Nations; and I can assure the President and all the dele- 
gations present in this hall that in that spimt the Polish delegation 
will do its best to make a positive contribution to the deliberations of 
the twelfth session, and more particularly, to the study of the prob- 
lems which most directly affect us and with which we are most familiar. 

In our view, the special responsibility conferred upon the great 
Powers under the Charter in no way limits the responsibility and the 
role of the smaller countries; every nation has its particular facilities 
for developing its relations with other nations and we feel that each 
nation should use them in such a way as to contribute, to the greatest 
extent possible, to the development of constructive co-operation, the 
restoration of mutual confidence and the rapprochement of all peoples. 

Poland is a socialist State; and it is only because we have em- 
larked on the path of socialism that we have been able to resolve the 
contradictions which held back economic, social and cultural progress 
in our country; only because we have taken that path have we been 
able to overcome the effects of the state of backwardness we inherited 
from the past, and to bring about the advancement of Poland in all 
fields. We also believe that, as a socialist State, Poland can be a 
positive factor in the growth of peaceful relations among nations. 
Strong and lasting bonds of solidarity link us with the other socialist 
countries. bonds forged by common needs. by the common basic prob- 
lems of socialist development and by the vital interests of the Polish 
peop':. 

At the same time, it is our aim to maintain the best. possible re- 
lations with other countries. We are therefore gratified to note the 
recent. improvement. in our relations with many Western countries, as 





1Transinted from the French. UN doc. A/PV.697. Oct. 2, 1957. The address was given 
at the 697th plenary meeting of the General Assembly. 





well as the continued strengthening of our friendly cooperation with 
many countries of Asia and Africa. There is no, and there cannot be, 
any contradiction between our ties and our solidarity with socialist 
countries and the improvement and expansion of our relations with 
other countries. It is essential for the favourable development of our 
mutual friendly relations that the countries in question realize this. I 
think it is also useful for an understanding of the very meaning of the 
concept of constructive peaceful coexistence. 

As you know, we have launched a vigorous programme to reor- 
ganize the forms and methods of government and economic adminis- 
tration in Poland. We are convinced that those carefully thought-out 
changes will enable us to make the most of the great achievements 
registered thus far and of the still greater future prospects of socialist 
development in our country with a view to enabling our people to live 
a better and fuller life. However, the success of this programme is 
dependent to a great. extent on the development of the international 
situation. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties in the way of any solution 
of the problems facing the twelfth session of the General Assembly, 
for we know how deep-rooted they are. No one, of course, imagines 
that the basic contradictions of our time can be disposed of by a kind 
of magic formula. Their solution is part and parcel of the historical 
vei now taking place. Our action should therefore be determined 

y the realities of life and the laws of history. We should attempt, 
through a common effort of all peoples, to shape this historical process 
in the best interests of mankind; above all, we must prevent a catas- 
trophe, the dimensions and consequences of which are unpredictable. 
Where our differences cannot be resolved within a reasonable time, we 
must reach at. least partial agreements, and that is precisely where the 
United Nations can play a very important part. 

The key issue before the twelfth session of this Assembly is dis- 
armament. This is not the first time that. the United Nations has had 
to deal with it. Towards the close of the last session, most delegations 
represented here expressed optimism as to the possibility of the dlis- 
cussions held that year leading at least to a preliminary agreement. 
Unfortunately, the results of the work of the Sub-Committee of the 
Disarmament Commission fell short of that expectation. 

As is apparent from the way the discussions developed in the Sub- 
Committee in London, the primary obstacle to progress was the con- 
cept of so-called “global strategy” of the Western Powers, which as- 
Signs a vital role to nuclear weapons. We have had an eloquent 
example in this very hall of where such reasoning can lead. There is 
no point in challenging the view put forward by the Secretary of State 
of the United States on the humanitarian benefits which it 1s alleged 
can come out of the development of nuclear weapons. There can be 
no doubt that the peoples of the world prefer to have their security 
guaranteed by effective prohibition and destruction of nuclear weap- 
ons rather than by even the most subtle moral and religious scruples 
of a given government. 

_The second obstacle to the Sub-Committee’s progress was the in- 
sistence of the Western Powers that concrete measures for disarma- 
ment should be conditional on the simultaneous solution of other 
controversial international problems. 
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Finally, the third obstacle arose from the opposition of the Fed 
eral Republic of Germany and from considerations relating to the 
remilitarization of Western Germany. 

As a result of these various factors, the discussions on disarma- 
ment were protracted and it was impossible to reach even partial 
agreement. Meanwhile, time is running out. Every month that the 
armaments race continues is becoming far too costly, in all ways, for 
the peoples of the world. , ore 

We are now witnessing a transformation in the military forces 
of the great Powers. Conventional armaments are being replaced by 
nuclear weapons. There is a growing danger that other coun ries: 
will also have nuclear weapons. When armies equipped with tactical 
nuclear weapons stand face to face, there will be a greater danger hat 
weapons of mass destruction will be used, even in local conflicts. _ 

That is another reason why, if we cannot, at this juncture, reach 
agreement on the permanent and absolute prohibition of the use of 
all nuclear weapons, we believe that the proposal of the: Soviet 
Union stipulating that the great Powers should undertake provisional- 
ly not to use nuclear weapons for a period of at least five years is a 
step in the right direction. The Polish delegation will support any 
move to bring us closer to the basic solution of this problem. Hee 

We shall likewise support any step towards the discontinuance of 
tests of nuclear weapons as soon as possible. That is what people 
everywhere want; that is the conclusion to be drawn from the warn- 
ings given by the most eminent scientists. There can be noexcuse ‘or 
further procrastination. In our view, the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests is not only a first step towards their prohibition, but a very im- 
portant element in the relaxation of international tension, which 
everybody will welcome with relief. a 

The Polish delegation will, of course, present its views on the dis- 
armament question at greater length in the First Committee. Im my 
comments here, I should like especially to stress the importance o: 
the question for the most vital interests of Poland. So far as we ar 
concerned, armaments are primarily related to the situation in: Europe 
in the territory of Germany on Poland’s borders: The remilitariza 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany and the concentration of arms 
and troops on its territory constitute a policy which is very dangerou: : 
to the cause of peace in Europe and in the world. It is all the more» 
dangerous because we are dealing with a State in which militarist and 
“revanchist” trends have by no means disappeared and exert a con | 
siderable influence. Western Germany must not be allowed to be 
come an atomic powder-keg in the middle of Europe. =r 

We understand the legitimate aspirations of the German people 
for unification and we support them in the best interests’ of the whole: 
of Europe. The example of our relations with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic shows that the Polish people is capable of maintain- 
ing good-neighbourly relations with German people. We know that 
there is also a large sector of public opinion in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in favour of good relations with Poland. But the: roe= 
ess of reunification of Germany as a peace-loving, democratic State 
can only develop in an atmosphere of relaxed: international: tension,. 
disarmament, growing feelings of security on the. part of Germany’s 
neighbours, and by a rapprochement and understanding’ between 
the two German States. It cannot thrive in an atmosphere of tension, 
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of “revanchist” demands for arms, and certainly not in the spirit of 
certain statements which practically advocate absorption of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic by the Federal Republic and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Existing tensions are being aggravated by revisionist claims con- 
cerning our western frontier. That frontier is final, inviolable and 
not open to bargaining. Any statesman with a sense of realities surely 
realizes that. It would be a good thing for the diplomats of the 
countries which wish to maintain friendly relations with Poland to 
draw the proper conclusions. 

We are against the dividing of Europe into opposing military 
blocs. Our views regarding the North Atlantic Treaty are well known. 
Every Polish citizen judges NATO primarily in relation to its policy 
in the German question. In the face of the danger which Western 
Germany’s armaments within NATO represent for our country and 
for other European countries, Poland and its allies were forced to con- 
clude the Warsaw Treaty, which safeguards our country’s security 
until such time as an effective system of collective security 1s estab- 
lished instead of the present division of Europe. We want such a 
system and will help to achieve it to the best of our ability. Until a 
system of collective security is created in Europe, we will support 
even partial solutions directed toward the same ultimate objective. 
We will support them whether they are part of a larger plan or the 
subject of separate agreements. Accordingly, we have felt and we 
still feel that it would be useful to set up limited and controlled arma- 
ments zones in Europe. Thus far, no progress has been made in that 
direction. On the contrary, there are plans afoot to equip the West 
German army with nuclear weapons. If these plans are carried out, 
they will inevitably create more international tension and force States 
which feel threatened to draw their own conclusions as to strengthen- 
ing their security. We should not let that situation continue. We 
want to help prevent such a situation. Hence I should like on behalf 
of my Government to make the following statement: In the interest 
of Poland’s security and of a relaxation of tension in Europe, and 
after consultation with the other parties to the Warsaw Treaty, the 
Government of the People’s Republic of Poland declares that if the 
two German States should consent to enforce the prohibition of the 
production and stockpiling of nuclear weapons in their respective 
territories, the People’s Republic of Poland is prepared simultaneously 
to institute the same prohibition in its territory. 

I am convinced that if that could be achieved, we would at. least 
have made the first step toward solution of a problem which is vital 
not only to the Polish people and the German people and their mutual 
eae but to the whole of Europe and to all the peoples of the 
world. 

One of the great historical processes of our time is the liberation 
of the dependent and colonial peoples, their organization and <level- 
opment as independent States. That is a phenomenon that can 
neither be halted nor reversed. Any such attempt would merely cre- 
ate new danger spots and fresh conflicts. We are now confronted 
with a dangerous situation of this kind in the Near East. Threats 
and pressures being brought against Syria are causing special con- 
cern. The only way to resolve this and similar conflicts is by adcher- 
ing to the principle of the self-determination of peoples, by recogniz- 
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ing fully the right of independent States to shape their internal and 
external relations, and by seeking agreement on the basis of those 
orinciples. 

The elimination of danger spots and of threats to world peace is one 
aspect of the problem. The other is the achievement of constructive 
co-operation among nations, irrespective of their structure and levels 
of economic development. Poland is very anxious to develop its eco- 
nomic relations with all countries to the full. We want to participate 
as actively as possible in international economic co-operation. That 
is why we are keenly interested in the development of the world eco- 
nomic situation and in the activity of international economic organiza- 
tions. There have recently been certain developments favourable to 
world economic relations generally in the form of trade between cer- 
tain capitalist countries and certain socialist countries of Europe and 
Asia; but the progress made is still too limited and discriminatory 
trade practices are still being applied to socialist countries. At the 
same time, the disparity in capitalist countries between the rich eco- 
nomically-developed countries and the scores of under-developed 
countries and territories, instead of disappearing, is increasing from 
year to year. Nearly half the people of the world, living in economi- 
cally under-developed countries stil] have no prospect of a more rapid 
rise in their living standards. 

A group of the richest and economically most developed Western 
countries have thus far been able to maintain a relatively high level of 
production and employment; but they have refused to participate in 8 
broader comprehensive international programme which would affect 
the whole world economy. They isolate themselves in a series of ex- 
clusive organizations and institutions which are often the counterparts 
of the blocs they themselves have created. 

The arms race is creating more and more difficulties, serious diffi- 
culties. Even today, in many capitalistic countries of the West, Gov- 
ernments are being warned that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain production and employment by present methods. We have 
heard such warnings in the course of this debate. We have only to 
glance at the daily press to realize the anxiety caused by the recent rise 
in the inflationary trend. Voices are being raised asserting that a 
halt to the arms race and the productive use of economic resources 
of certain countries—especially the economically under-developed 
countries—would help to overcome many of the current economic diffi- 
culties more effectively and more permanently than any temporary 
boom created by an armaments race. 

In some capitalist countries, there is a growing trend in favour of 
expanding trade with the socialist. countries. 

We believe that the United Nations should act more forcefully to 
strengthen economic co-operation between countries with different 
political systems and at different levels of economic development. 

A. genuine effort should be made to encourage more vigorous prac- 
tical action on the part of the Economic and Social Council. Here 
in the United Nations and not outside it, we should work out a sys- 
tem of international consultations and later, international action. The 
consultations would embrace the main problem of world economy and 
its harmonious development. Such a programme, under the aegis of 
the United Nations, would substantially help the economically under- 
developed countries in their fight for economic and social progress. 
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The proposed Special United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment meets precisely those objections, ¢nter ala. 

We feel that the work of the regional economic commissions, which 
are more familiar than anyone else with the specific needs and prob- 
lems of their respective regions, should be intensified. 

Apart from the problems affecting large regions, particular 
groups of States have their own problems of neighbourly co-opera- 
fion. Poland is especially interested in the Baltic region. One or 
more agreements concluded by the countries of the Baltic region on 
economic, cultural and scientific questions, might serve as a model 
for a system of regional arrangements based on vital common needs, 
and become a concrete illustration of peaceful constructive coexistence. 

Peaceful coexistence, in its broadest sense, should be the kernel 
of all the work of the United Nations. The term expresses the man- 
ner in which peoples must live together in this era if it is to be an 
era of unprecedented progress and not an era of disaster. 

The principles of peaceful coexistence contained in the declara- 
tions of China and India, in other bilateral declarations, and then 
proclaimed at the historic Bandung Conference, have become crystal- 
lized generally in recommendations for mutual respect for territorial 
integrity, national sovereignty, non-aggression, non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of States, equality and peaceful coexistence. They 
are accepted today by thirty-seven countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Their importance for proper international relations has also 
been recognized by Poland in a series of bilateral acts. Poland is 
gratified, therefore, that the item has been placed on the agenda of 
the current session. 

It would be difficult to refrain from the bitter comment: that this 
session has rejected the proposal of India, one of the co-authors of 
the historic principles of peaceful coexistence, that the United Nations 
should recognize the legitimate rights of the People’s Republic of 
China, the other co-author of those principles. : 

I have presented Poland’s views on the problems of international 
policy which are most important to it. The Polish people are watch- 
ing the deliberations of the current session of the General Assembly 
very closely. I believe that all peoples will judge the results of our 
work by the same standard: whether or not this session will represent 
at least a small but definite step towards strengthening and stabilizing 
peace. It is the desire and hope of my delegation that its efforts 


towards achieving that end may anticipate those of other delegations. 





Letter From Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, on Euro- 
a Security, the Rapacki Plan, and Disarmament, December 
» 1957 > 


Iam addressing this letter to you in order to share with yon certain 
thoughts regarding the international situation which is developing at 
the present time. The Soviet Government has recently examined the 
international situation in all its aspects. In doing so, we could not 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1998, p. 127. The President replied on Jan. 12, 
1958 (post). 
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of course fail to give serious attention to the fact that at the initiative 
of the United States of America and Great Britain measures are now 
being developed the purpose of which is a sharp intensification of the 
military preparations of the NATO members, and that specific plans 
are being considered in connection with the forthcoming session of 
the NATO Council. 

It is already evident that these measures in their essence amount 
to the mobilization of all the resources of the member states of 
NATO for the purpose of intensifying the production of armaments 
and for preparations in general for war. The NATO leaders openly 
state that at the forthcoming session military and strategic plans 
providing for extensive use of atomic and hydrogen weapons will be 
considered. 

It is also very obvious that all such activity is taking place in an 
atmosphere of artificially created nervousness and fear with respect 
to the imaginary “threat” from the U.S.S.R., and, in the effort to 
create such an atmosphere, particularly wide use is being made of 
references to the latest scientific and technical achievements of the 
Soviet Union. 

_ In our view there is serious danger that, as a result of such actions, 
international developments may take a direction other than that 
required in the interest of the strengthening of peace. 

‘On the other hand, in all states of the world there is a growing and 
‘spreading movement for a termination of the armaments race, and 
for averting the threat of an outbreak of a new war. Peoples are de- 
manding that a policy be followed whereby states may live m 
peace, respecting mutual rights and interests and deriving advantage 
from cooperation with one another, instead of sharpening their knives 
against one another. 

All of this leads us to the conviction that in the development of the 
international situation a moment of great responsibility has arrived. 

We feel that in this situation the responsibility that rests upon the 
government of every state in determining its future foreign policy 1s 
greater than ever before. Especially great is the responsibility of 
the governments of the great powers. 

I must frankly say to you, Mr. President, that the reaction of 
certain circles in your country and in certain other NATO countries 
regarding the recent accomplishments of the U.S.S.R. in the scientific 
and technical field, and regarding the launching, in connection with 
the program of the International Geophysical Year, of the Soviet 
artificial earth satellites in particular, appears to us a great mistake. 

Of course, the launching of artificial earth satellites bears witness 
to the great achievements of the U.S.S.R., both in the field of peaceful 
scientific research and in the field of military technology. oweverl, 
it is well known that the U.S.S.R. has insisted and still insists that 
neither ballistic missiles nor hydrogen and atomic bombs should ever 

be used for purposes of destruction, and that so great an achievement 
of the human mind as the discovery of atomic energy should be put 
to use entirely for the peaceful development of society. The Soviet 
Union has ho intention of attacking either the U.S.A. or any other 
country. It is calling for agreement and for peaceful coexistence. 
The same position is held by many states, including the Chinese 
People’s Republic and other socialist countries. 
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On the other hand, in the present situation the governments of 
the Western powers are making the decision to step up the armaments 
race still further and are following the line of intensifying the “cold 
war.” It is our deep conviction that nothing could be more danger- 
ous to the cause of world peace. 

First of all, who can guarantee, if the present competition in the 
production of ever newer types of weapons is continued and assumes 
still greater proportions, that it will be the NATO members who are 
the winners in such a competition? I do not even mention the fact 
that the armaments race in itself is not only becoming an increasingly 
heavy burden on the shoulders of peoples but is also still further 
magnifying the danger of an outbreak of war. 

t us suppose that, in calling for further development of military 
preparations with special emphasis on the creation of new types of 
weapons of mass destruction, the American military leaders expect 
to achieve some success. But nothing can change the fact that even 
with the present status of military technology a situation has de- 
veloped for the first time in history where in the event of war the terri- 
tory of none of the great powers will any longer be in privileged 
position that would spare it from becoming one of the theaters of 
war from the very beginning of the conflict. Nothing is changed in 
this respect, even by the fact that the U.S.A. has a network of far 
advanced military bases, nor by plans to use territories and military 
potential of Western European allies. 

At the present time in the United States of America there has been 
proclaimed the thesis of “interdependence” of the countries members 
of NATO. A new and increased contribution to the military prepara- 
tions of this alliance is expected of them. No little pressure is being 
exerted upon them to obtain consent for the stationing of nuclear and 
rocket weapons in their territory. 

Apparently for the purpose of reducing the dangers which are fully 
understandable and are caused in these countries by the prospect of 
having nuclear weapons stationed in their territory, military circles 
in the West are attempting to implant the idea that the so-called 
“tactical” atomic weapons are not very different from conventional 
types of weapons and that their use would not entail as destructive 
results as that of atomic and hydrogen bombs. One cannot fail to 
see that such reasoning, designed to mislead public opinion, consti- 
tutes a dangerous attempt to justify preparation for unleashing an 
atomic war. 

Where can all this lead ? 

The military situation of the U.S.A. itself, in our opinion, will in 
no way improve as a result of this; the U.S.A. will become no less 
vulnerable, while the danger of war will increase still further. 

_ It is doubtful that such a policy would even lead to a strengthen- 
ing of relations between the U.S.A. and its European allies. The 
contrary might be true, for in the last analysis no country can be 
content with a situation where it is compelled to sacrifice its inde- 
pendence for the sake of strategic plans that are alien to its national 
interests and to risk receiving a blow because of the fact that foreign 
military bases are situated in its territory. 

_ As for plans to transfer nuclear weapons to allies of the U.S.A. 
in Europe, such a step can only further aggravate an already com- 
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plicated situation on that continent, initiating a race in atomic arma- 
ments among European states. 

One likewise cannot fail to take into account, for example, the fact 
that the placing of nuclear weapons at the disposal of the Federal 
Republic of Germany may set in motion such forces in Europe and 
entail such consequences as even the NATO members may not con- 
template. 

One of the arguments advanced in military circles in the West to 
justify the demand for expanding military preparations is the so- 
called theory of “local wars.” It must be most strongly emphasized 
shat this “theory” is not only absolutely invalid from the military 
standpoint. but it also extremely dangerous politically. In the past 
‘00, as we all know, global wars have been set off by “local” wars. 
Is it possible to count seriously on the possibility of “localizing” wars 
in our time when there exist military groupings opposing one another 
in the world and including dozens of states in various parts of the 
world, and when the range of modern types of weapons does not 
know any geograplic limits? 

One’s attention is also attracted by reports regarding the existence 
of plans for combining in some form the military blocs created by 
the Western powers in various parts of the world—NA TO, SEATO, 
and the Baghdad Pact. I cannot but say to you, Mr. President, that 
we evaluate the development of such plans as a trend directly opposed 
to the principles of a joint strengthening of international peace and 
security, In the name of which the U.N. was created with the active 
participation of our two countries. In fact, if even now the existence 
of so-called military blocs exerts a baneful influence on the entire 
international situation, then it is completely obvious that an attempt 
to bring states together, to include those of several continents in a 
program which in essence amounts to joint preparation for a new 
war, would mean undermining the U.N. and would inflict irreparable 
damage upon it. 

We are of course aware that the plans for further intensification 
of military preparations are represented as plans directed toward 
insuring the security of the Western powers and toward the strength- 
ening of peace. FHlowever, the leaders of such countries as the United 
States and the Soviet Union bear too great a responsibility not to 
attempt to approach the evaluation of this or that course of foreign 
policy without prejudice, objectively, and taking into consideration 
the facts as they actually exist, and historic experience. After all, 
does not the whole experience of the development of international 
relations during the past decade indicate that the thesis that pence 
and the security of nations can be insured by means of intensified 
armament and of “cold war” or through a “brink of war” policy has 
absolutely no basis? 

_ The last. ten years have been characterized by the policy of “a posi- 
tion of strength” and “cold war” proclaimed by certain circles m 
the We f. 

During all these years the minds of men in the West have been 
poisoned by intensive propaganda, which day after day, has im- 
planted the thought of the Inevitability of a new war and the neces- 
sity of intensified preparations for war. This propaganda for war. 
which contributed not a little toward aggravating the international 
situation and undermining confidence in the relations between states, 
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is one of the chief elements of the policy of “a position of strength.” 

Today the entire world is witness to the fact that this policy has 
not produced any positive results, even for those powers which have 
for such a long time and so insistently been following it, and which 
have confronted mankind with the threat of a new war, the terrible 
consequences of which would exceed anything that can be pictured 
by the human imagination. 

It is not by accident that the voices in the world which cal] for an 
end to propaganda for war, an end to the “cold war,” an end to the 
unrestrained armaments race and an entry upon the path of peaceful 
coexistence of all states are becoming louder and louder. The idea 
of peaceful coexistence is becoming more and more an imperative 
demand of the historical moment through which we are passing. 

It is well known that the most rabid champions of the “cold war’ 
are trying to picture this demand as “Communist propaganda.” We 
Communists do not of course deny that we stand wholeheartedly for 
& program of peaceful coexistence, for a program of peaceful and 
friendly cooperation among all countries, and we are proud of it. 
But are we the only ones with such a program? Are all those states- 
men and public figures of India, Indonesia, Great Britain, France, 
and other countries who insistently and ardently call for the renuncia- 
tion of the “policy of strength” for peaceful coexistence also Com- 
munists? And do not their voices express the attitude and the will 
of millions and millions of people? 

It seems to us that at the present time the international situation 
has become such that the actions taken by states in the very near 
future, and primarily by the great powers, will to a considerable 
extent determine the answer to the main question which so deeply 
concerns al] mankind, namely: 

Will the movement in the direction of a war catastrophe continue, 
and with ever-increasing velocity, or will those who are responsible for 
the policy of states enter upon the only sensible path of peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation bet ween all states? 

After all, for this it is necessary only to cast a sober look at the pres- 
ent situation; to recognize in fact that every country has the right to 
choose its own form of government. and its own economic system; to 
renounce any attempt to settle international questions by force; to 
renounce war once and for al] as a means of solving international 
disputes; and to build relations between states on the basis of equality, 
respect for the independence of each state, and noninterference in the 
internal affairs of one another, on the basis of mutual benetit. 

If one proceeds from the premise of insurmg universal peace, it 1s 
necessary, in our opinion, to recognize quite definitely the situation 
that has developed in the world where capitalist and socialist. states 
exist. None of us can fail to take into account the fact that any 
attempts to change this situation by external force, and to upset the 
status quo, or any attempts to impose any territorial changes, would 
lead to catastrophic consequences. 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that in your statements you have 
repeatedly expressed the thought that no durable peace can be based 
on an armaments race and that you strongly desire peace and co- 
operation with other countries, including the Soviet Union. This was 
also stated in your conversation with N.S. Khrushchev and myself 
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during the Geneva Conference of the Heads of Government of the 
Four Powers in the summer of 1955. Unfortunately, however, it must 
be said that in practice all the steps taken by the Soviet Government to 
improve relations with the United States have not up to now met with 
a positive response on the part of the Government of the United States 
of America. ; 

Meanwhile, the present state of Soviet-American relations cannot 
give any satisfaction either to the Soviet people or, it seems to us, 
to the American people. The tense and even almost hostile character 
which these relations very often assume cannot be justified from a 
political, economic, or moral viewpoint. It is an inherently absurd 
situation when two gigantic countries which have at their disposal 
everything that is necessary for their economic development, which 
have repeatedly and successfully cooperated in the past, and which, 
we are convinced, even now have no irreconcilable conflicts of interest, 
have been as yet unable to normalize their mutual relations. 

This problem is all the more significant because the fate of universal 
peace depends to a high—probably even decisive—degree on the state 
of mutual relations between our countries under present conditions. 
For this very reason, it is especially important that our two countries 
display initiative and take the step which peoples have already been 
awaiting for a long time, namely, breaking the ice of the “cold war.” 
For this the necessary prerequisites exist. I have no doubt that the 
American people do not want a new war any more than the Soviet 
people do. Our countries, in close cooperation, achieved victory in 
the struggle against Hitlerite aggression. Is it possible that now, 
when prevention of the universal calamity of a new war depends 
to such an enormous degree upon our countries, we should fail to find 
within ourselves the courage to face the facts clearly and be able to 
unite our efforts in the interests of peace ? 

A consciousness of the gravity of the present situation and a deep 
concern for the preservation of peace prompts us to address to you, 
Mr. President, an appeal to undertake joint efforts to put an end to 
the “cold war,” to terminate the armaments race, and to enter réso- 
lutely upon the path of peaceful coexistence. 

Allow me to set forth what exactly, in our opinion, might be done 
in this respect. | 

We regret that, because of the position taken by the Western powers, 
the disarmament negotiations did not bring about successful results: 
The Soviet Union is, as before, prepared to come to an agreement 
concerning effective disarmament measures. It depends on the West- 
ern powers whether the disarmament negotiations will be directed into 
the proper channel or whether this problem will remain in a deadlock. 

We must recognize that the achievement of an agreement on dis- 
armament is hindered by the fact that the sides which take part in the 
negotiations lack the necessary confidence in each other. Is it possible 
to do something to create such confidence? Of course it is possible. 

We propose the following things. Let us jointly, with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, undertake for the present only an obligation 
not to use nuclear weapons, and let us announce the cessation, as of 
January 1, 1958, of test explosions of all types of such weapons, at the 
beginning at least for two or three years. — 

Let us jointly, with the Government of Great Britain, agree to re- 
frain from stationing any kind of nuclear weapons whatsoever within 
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the territory of Germany—West Germany as well as East Germany. 
If this agreement is supplemented by an agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the German Democratic Republic on 
renunciation of the production of nuclear weapons and on the non- 
stationing of such weapons in Germany, then, as has already been 
officially declared by the Governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
these states likewise will not produce or station nuclear weapons in 
their territories. Thus would be formed in Central Europe a vast zone 
with a population of over one hundred million people excluded from 
the sphere of atomic armaments—a zone where the risk of atomic war- 
fare would be reduced to a minimum. Let us develop and submit to 
the member states of NATO and the Warsaw Pact for consideration 
a joint proposal for the conclusion of some form of nonaggression 
agreement between these two groupings of states. 

In order to normalize the situation in the Near and Middle East, 
let us agree not to undertake any steps that violate the independence 
of the countries of this area, and let us renounce the use of force in the 
settlement of questions relating to the Near and Middle East. 

Let us conclude an agreement that would proclaim the firm inten- 
tion of our two states to develop between them relations of friendship 
and peaceful cooperation. It is time to take measures to halt the 
present propaganda in the press and on the radio which generates 
feelings of mutual distrust, suspicion, and ill will. 

It is also necessary to reestablish the conditions for a normal de- 
velopment of trade relations between our countries, since mutually ad- 
vantageous trade is the best foundation for the development of rela- 
tions between states and the establishment of confidence between them. 

Let us do everything possible to broaden scientific, cultural, and 
athletic ties between our two countries. One can imagine what fruit- 
ful results might follow, for example, from the cooperation between 
Soviet and American scientists in the matter of further harnessing the 
elemental powers of nature in the interest of man. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the implementation of the above- 
mentioned measures, which would in no way harm either the security 
or the other interests of any state, would be of enormous significance 
to the promotion of a wholesome atmosphere in the entire interna- 
tional situation and to the creation of a climate of trust between states, 
ie which one cannot even speak of insuring a lasting peace among 
peoples. 

The creation of the necessary trust in relations between states would 
then make it possible to proceed with the implementation of such 
radical measures as a substantial reduction in armed forces and arma- 
ments, the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons, the cessation of 
their production and the destruction of stockpiles, the withdrawal of 
foreign armed forces from the territories of all states, including the 
member states of NATO and of the Warsaw Pact, and replacement 
of . existing military groupings of states with a collective security 
System. 

_ The critical period in the development of international relations 

In which we are now living makes it necessary, perhaps as never be- 

fore, to adopt realistic decisions that would be in aecord with the vital 

Interests and the will of peoples. The experience of the past tells us 

how much can be done for the benefit. of peoples by statesmen who cor- 
761916118 
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rectly understand the demands of the historic moment and act in ac- 
cordance with those demands. 

Knowing you, Mr. President, as a man of great breadth of vision 
and peace-loving convictions, I hope that you will correctly under- 
stand this message and, conscious of the responsibility which rests with 
the leaders of the United States of America and ‘the Soviet Union in 
the present situation, will manifest a readiness to combine the efforts 
of our two countries for the noble purpose of turning the course of 
events in the direction of a durable peace and friendly cooperation 
among nations. 

Attaching great importance to personal contacts between states- 
men, which facilitate finding a common point of view on important 
international problems, we for our part, would be prepared to come 
to an agreement on a personal meeting of state leaders to discuss both 
the problems mentioned in this Jetter and other problems. The par- 
{ticipants in the meeting could agree upon these other subjects that 
might need to be discussed. 





Statement by President Eisenhower, on German Reunification and 
Berlin, December 16, 1957 3 


[ Extract ] 


While we can hope for progress and while our London first-step 
disarmament proposals were offered without. political conditions, we 
cannot. ignore the fact that arms reduction has rarely occurred in the 
face of acute political tensions and of grave international injustices. 

One such injustice afllicts deeply one of our NATO members, the 
Federal Republic of Germany. I should like to reiterate most sol- 
emnly our abiding determination that Germany shall be peacefully re- 
united in freedom. At the summit conference over 2 years ago this 
was formally and solemnly promised to us by Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Bulganin. Unhappily, that promise has been repudiated at the cost 
of the international confidence which the Soviet rulers profess to de- 
sire. Likewise, I cannot let this occasion pass without recalling our 
common concern over the status of Berlin. The clear rights there of 
the Western Powers must be maintained. Any sign of Western 
weakness at this forward position could be misinterpreted with 
ericvous consequences. 





Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
German Reunification, January 10, 1958 ? 


[Extracts] 
* * * * He * 
Q. Mr. Secretary, you and the President have emphasized on & 
number of occasions the need for an act of good faith on the part of 


the Russians as a prerequisite for some NATO negotiation, ummit 
meeting, or something of that kind. Could you give us your most 





| Pepartment of State Bulletin, January 6, 1958, p. 6. The statement was made at the 
first plenary session of the NATO Heads of Government Meeting. 
2 Department of State press release 7, Jan. 10, 1958. 
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realistic definition of what you would consider an act of good faith 
on the part of the Russians ? 

A. The most realistic and encouraging act would be the carrying 
out of some of the prior agreements that have been made and most 
peewee! I would say the agreement which was arrived at at the 
ast Summit meeting with the Soviets. There it was stated that the 
Four Powers recognize their common responsibility for the German 
problem and the reunification of Germany and agree that Germany 
shall be reunified by free elections. That agreement was the principal 

roduct of the Geneva Summit meeting. Since then the Soviet Union 

as taken the position that it had no further responsibility for the 
reunification of Germany and that in any event that reunification by 
free elections was not an acceptable method. Now that certainly 
throws doubt upon the worth-whileness of these meetings. You may 
recall that that Summit meeting was preceded by the consummation 
of the Austrian State Treaty, a matter where the Soviet Union had 
been seriously in default. Finally, as a result of many meetings that 
we had on the subject, it finally agreed to the State Treaty, and that 
was consummated on the 15th of May, 1955. That created a condition 
which made it seem worthwhile to have a Summit meeting. It was 
in that environment that the July meeting was held. But that July 
meeting in turn produced agreement which apparently has, so far, 
certainly been repudiated by the Soviets and I would think that at 
least one possible act of good faith would be to indicate a willingness 
to carry through on the prior agreement. I don’t want to suggest that 
that is an absolute condition precedent. But you asked me for what 
might be an act which would make another Summit meeting seem 
worth while. Certainly that would be such an act. 

Q. If I might follow up just one point, sir, is it the position of this 

Government officially that Russia has repudiated, as you indicated a 
moment ago, the Geneva Summit Conference in terms of an agree- 
ment on Germany? I ask that for the specific reason that there scems 
to have been a great deal of Jack of unanimity of interpretation as to 
whether indeed the Four Powers did agree at Geneva to a workable 
reunification of Germany. 
_ A. Well, the Four Powers agreed to what I said—I think I quoted 
it almost verbatim—agreed that “the reunification of Germany by free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national interests 
of the German people and the interests of European security.” That 
Js a quote of the agreement. Now, following that, and indeed includ- 
Ing recent times, not only at the Foreign Ministers meeting, which 
shortly followed the Summit Conference, but in a more recent press 
conference that Mr. Gromyko held in Moscow just before he came to 
the United Nations, the Soviet Union asserted that it had no respon- 
sibility for the reunification of Germany and thev earlier had said 
‘that reunification by means of free elections was an artificial, mech- 
‘nistic, way which would not preserve the “social gains” that had 
‘been attained in East Germany and therefore was unacceptable. 


* * x of x of oe 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the German question, a while back you were 
‘asked about the proposal to neutralize Germany and your answer, if 
understood you, was that this was a topic currently under discussion 


- 
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at the NATO conference. Would you expand on that? Are youre 
ferring to the so-called Polish plan for a nuclear-free zone or to some 
other measure or do you consider the Polish Plan itself to be 
neutralization ? 

A. I asume the question related, as indeed my reply related, pri- 
marily to the Polish proposal which was repeated more or less in the 
Bulganin letter. As you point out, that was not a proposal for total 
neutralization, but partial neutralization, you might say, in the terms 
of the elimination from the area of nuclear weapons, missiles, and 
the like. 

I might add, however, that it seems to be the opinion of some, at 
least, of our allies that such a step would in practice be indistinguish- 
able from an almost total neutralization of the area because, if it 1s 
not possible to have in the area modern weapons then it might be 
imprudent to maintain any forces in the area at all because they would 
be in a very exposed position. 

He 5 * * oe * - 


Letter From President Eisenhower to Premier Bulganin, on Ger- 
many, European Security, and Disarmament, January 12, 1958+ 


When on December 10 I received your communication, I promptly 
acknowledged it with the promise that I would in due course give you 
a considered reply. I now do so. 

Your communication seems to fall into three parts: the need for 
peace; your contention that peace is endangered by the collective self- 
defense efforts of free world nations; and your specific proposals. I 
shall respond in that same order and make my own proposals. 


I. 


Peace and good will among men have been the heartfelt desire of 
peoples since time immemorial. But professions of peace by govern- 
mental leaders have not always been a dependable guide to their actual 
intentions. Moreover, it seems to me to be profitless for us to debate 
the question of which of our two governments wants peace the more. 
Both of us have asserted that our respective peoples ardently desire 
peace and perhaps you and I feel this same urge equally. The heart 
of the matter becomes the determination of the terms on which the 
maintenance of peace can be assured, and the confidence that each of 
us can justifiably feel that these terms will be respected. 

In the United States the people and their government desire peace 
and in this country the people exert such constitutional control over 
government that no government could possibly initiate aggressive 
war. Under authority already given by our Congress, the United 
States can and would respond at once if we or any of our allies were 
attacked. But the United States cannot initiate war without the 
prior approval of the peoples’ representatives in the Congress. ;This 
process requires time and public debate. Not only would our people 
repudiate any effort to begin an attack, but the element of surprise, so 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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important in any aggressive move, would be wholly lacking. Aggres- 
th war by us is not only abhorrent; it is impractical and impos- 
sible. 

The past forty years provide an opportunity to judge the compara- 
tive pace records of our two systems. We gladly submit our na- 
tional record for respecting peace to the impartial judgment of 
mankind. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that in the United States 
the waging of peace has priority in every aspect, and every element, 
of our national life. - 


You argue that the danger of war is increased because the United 
States and other free world nations seek security on a collective basis 
and on the basis of military preparedness. Three times in this cen- 
tury wars have occurred under circumstances which strongly suggest, 
if indeed they do not prove, that war would not have occurred had 
the United States been militarily strong and committed in advance 
to the defense of nations that were attacked. 

On each of these three occasions when war came, the United States 
was militarily unprepared, or ill-prepared, and it was not known that 
the United States would go to the aid of those subjected to armed 
aggression. Yet now it appears, Mr. Chairman, that you contend 
that weakness and disunity would make war less likely. 

I may be permitted perhaps to recall that in March 1939, when the 
Soviet Union felt relatively weak and threatened by Fascist. aggres- 
sion, it contended that aggression was rife because “the majority of 
the non-aggressive countries, particularly England and France, have 
rejected the policy of collective security”, and Stalin went on to say 
that the policy of “Let each country defend itself as it likes and as 
best it can * * * means conniving at aggression, giving free rein to 
war. 

Now the Soviet Union is no longer weak or confronted by powerful 
aggressive forces. The vast Sino-Soviet bloc embraces nearly one 

illion people and large resources. Such a bloc would of course be 
dominant in the world were the free world nations to be disunited. 

It is natural that any who want to impose their system on the 
world should prefer that those outside that system should be weak 
and divided. But that expansionist policy cannot be sanctified by 
protestations of peace. 

f course the United States would greatly prefer it if collective 
security could be obtained on a universal basis through the United 
ations. 
_ This was the hope when in 1945 our two governments and others 
signed the Charter of the United Nations, conferring upon its Security 
ouncil primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Also, by that Charter we agreed to make available 
to the Security Council armed forces, assistance and facilities so that 
the Council could maintain and restore international peace and 
security. 

The Soviet Union has persistently prevented the establishment of 
such a universal collective security system and has, by its use of the 
veto—now 82 times—made the Security Council undependable as a 
protector of the peace. 
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The possibility that the Security Council might become undepend- 
able was feared at the San Francisco Conference on World Organiza- 
tion, and accordingly the Charter recognized that, in addition to 
reliance on the Security Council, the nations possessed and might exer- 
cise an inherent right of collective self-defense. It has therefore been 
found not only desirable but necessary, if the free nations are to be 
secure and safe, to concert. their defensive measures. 

I can and do give you. Mr. Chairman, two solemn and categorical 
assurances. 

(1) Never will the United States lend its support to any ag- 
gressive action by any collective defense organization or any 
member thereof ; 

(2) Always will the United States be ready to move toward 
the development. of effective United Nations collective security 
measures in replacement of regional collective defense measures 

I turn now to consider vour specific proposals. 


IIl. 


I am compelled to conclude after the most careful study of your 
proposals that they seem to be unfortunately inexact or incomplete 
in their meaning and inadequate as a program for productive negotia- 
tions for peace. 

You first. seem to assume that the obligations of the charter are non- 
existent and that the voice of the United Nations is nothing that we 
need to heed. 

You suggest that we should agree to respect the independence of 
the countries of the Near and Middle East and renounce the use 
of force in the settlement of questions relating to the Near and 
Middle East. But by the Charter of the United Nations we have 
already taken precisely those obligations as regards all countries, 
including those of the Near and Middle East. Our profound hope 1S 
that the Soviets feel themselves as bound by the provisions of the 
Charter as, I assure you, we feel bound. 

You also suggest submitting to the member states of NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact some form of non-aggression agreement. But all 
of the members of NATO are already bound to the United Nations 
Charter provision against aggression. 

You suggest that the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union should undertake not to use nuclear weapons. But our 
three nations and others have already undertaken, by the Charter: 
not to use any weapons against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state. Our profound hope is that no weapons 
will be used in any country for such an indefensible purpose and that 
the Soviet Union will feel a similar aversion to any kind of 
ageression. 

You suggest that we should proclaim our intention to develo 
between us relations of friendship and peaceful cooperation. Such 
an intention is indeed already proclaimed by us between ourselves 
and others by the Charter of the United Nations to which we have 
subscribed. ‘The need is, not to repeat what we already proclaim, 
but, Mr. Chairman, to take concrete steps under the present terms of 
the Charter, that will bring about these relations of friendship and 
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peaceful cooperation. As recently as last November, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union signed and proclaimed to the world a 
declaration which was designed to promote the triumph of Commu- 
nism throughout the world by every means not excluding violence, 
and which contained many slanderous references to the United States. 
Tam bound to point out that such a declaration is difficult to reconcile 
with professions of a desire for friendship or indeed of peaceful 
coexistence. This declaration makes clear where responsibility for 
the “Cold War” lies. 

You propose that we broaden the ties between us of a “scientific, 
cultural and athletic” character. But already our two countries are 
negotiating for peaceful contacts even broader than “scientific, cul- 
tural and athletic”. We hope for a positive result, even though in 
1955, after the Summit Conference when negotiations for such con- 
tacts were pressed by our Foreign Ministers at Geneva, the accomplish- 
ments were zero. It is above all important that our peoples should 
learn the true facts about each other. An informed public opinion 
in both our countries is essential to the proper understanding of our 
discussions. 

You propose that we develop “norma]” trade relations as part of the 
“peaceful cooperation” of which you speak. We welcome trade that 
carries no political or warlike implications. We do have restrictions 
on dealings in goods which are of war significance, but. we impose no 
obstacles to peaceful trade. 

Your remaining proposals relate to armament. In this connection, 
I note with deep satisfaction that you oppose “competition in the pro- 
duction of ever newer types of weapons”. When I read that statement 
I expected to go on to read proposals to stop such production. But I 
was disappointed. 

You renew the oft-repeated Soviet proposal that the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union should cease for two or 
three years to test nuclear weapons; and you suggest that nuclear 
weapons should not. be stationed or produced in Germany. You add 
the possibility that Poland and Czechoslovakia might be added to this 
non-nuclear weapons area. 

These proposals do not serve to meet. the real problem of armament. 
The heart of that problem is, as you say, the mounting production, 
primarily by the Soviet Union and the United States, of new types of 
weapons. 

Your proposal regarding Central Europe will of course be studied by 
NATO and the NATO countries directly involved from the stand- 
point of its military and political implications. But there cannot be 
great significance in dle-nuclearizing a small area when, as you say, 
“the range of modern types of weapons does not know of any geograph- 
teal limit”, and when you defer to the indefinite future any measures 
tostop the production of such weapons. 

I note, furthermore, that your proposal on Germany is In no way 
related to the ending of the division of that country but would, in fact, 
tend to perpetuate that division. It is unrealistic thus to ignore the 
basic link between political solutions and security arrangements. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, at a time when we share great responsibility 
for shaping the development of the international situation, we can 
and must do better than what you propose. 

In this spirit, I submit some proposals of my own. 


an 
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IV. 


(1) I propose that we strengthen the United Nations. ag] 

This organization and the pledges of its members embodied in the 
Charter constitute man’s best hope for peace and justice. The United 
States feels bound by its solemn undertaking to act in accordance with 
the Principles of the Charter. Will not the Soviet Union clear away 
the doubt that it also feels bound by its Charter undertakings? And 
may we not perhaps go further and build up the authority of the 
United Nations ? 

Too often its recommendations go unheeded. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, that we should rededicate ourselves to 
the United Nations, its Principles and Purposes and to our Charter 
obligations. But I would do more. 

Too often the Security Council is prevented, by veto, from dis- 
charging the primary responsibility we have given it for the mam- 
tenance of international peace and security. This prevention even 
extends to proposing procedures for the pacific settlement of disputes. 

I propose that we should make it the policy of our two govern- 
ments at least not to use veto power to prevent the Security Coun 
from proposing methods for the pacific settlement of disputes pur- 
suant to Chapter VI. 

Nothing, I am convinced, would give the world more justifiable 
hope than the conviction that both of our governments are genuinely 
determined to make the United Nations the effective instrument 0 
peace and justice that was the original design. 

(2) If confidence is to be restored, there needs, above all, to be 
confidence in the pledged word. To us it appears that such confidence 
is lamentably lacking. That is conspicuously so in regard to two areas 
where the situation is a cause of grave international concern. 

I refer first of all to Germany. This was the principal topic of our 
meeting of July 1955 and the only substantive agreement which was 
recorded in our agreed Directive was this: 

The Heads of Government, recognizing their common respon- 
sibility for the settlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany, have agreed the settlement of the German 
question and the re-unification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security. 

In spite of our urging, your government has, for now two and 
one half years, taken no steps to carry out that agreement or to dis- 
oe that recognized responsibility. Germany remains forcibly 

ivided. | 

This constitutes a great error, incompatible with European security. 
It also undermines confidence in the sanctity of our international 
agreements. 

I therefore urge that we now proceed vigorously to bring about 
the reunification of Germany by free elections, as we agreed, and as 
the situation urgently demands. 

I assure you that this act of simple justice and of good faith need 
not lead to any increased jeopardy of your nation. The consequences 
would be Just the opposite and would surely lead to greater security. 
In connection with the reunification of Germany, the United States 
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is prepared, along with others, to negotiate specific arrangements 
regarding force levels and deployments, and broad treaty undertak- 
ings, not merely against aggression but assuring positive reaction 
should aggression occur in Europe. 

The second situation to which I refer is that of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. The Heads of our two Governnents, together with 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, agreed in 1945 that the 
peoples of these countries should have the right to choose the form 
of government under which they would live, and that our three coun- 
tries had a responsibility in this respect. The three of us agreed to 
foster the conditions under which these peoples could exercise their 
right of free choice. 

That agreement has not as yet been fulfilled. 

I know that your government is reluctant to discuss these matters 
or to treat them as a matter of international concern. But the Heads 
of Governments did agree at Yalta in 1945 that these matters were 
of international concern and we specifically agreed that there could 
appropriately be international consultation with reference to them. 

his was another matter taken up at our meeting in Geneva in 
1955. You then took the position that there were no grounds for dis- 
cussing this question at our conference and that it would involve inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Eastern European states. 
_ But have not subsequent developments shown that. I was justified 
In my appeal to you for consideration of these matters? Surely the 
Hungarian developments and the virtually unanimous action of the 
United Nations General Assembly in relation thereto show that con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe are regarded throughout the world as much 
more than a matter of purely domestic scope. — 

TI propose that we should now discuss this matter. There is an in- 
trinsic need of this in the interest of peace and justice, which seems to 
me compelling. 

(3) I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to solve what I consider 
to be the most important problem which faces the world today. 

(a) I propose that we agree that outer space should be used only 
for peaceful purposes. We face a decisive moment in history in rela- 
tion to this matter. Both the Soviet Union and the United States are 
how using outer space for the testing of missiles designed for military 
purposes. Thetime to stop is now. 

T recall to you that a decade ago, when the United States had a 
monopoly of atomic weapons and of atomic experience, we offered to 
renounce the making of atomic weapons and to make the use of atomic 
energy an international asset for peaceful purposes only. If only 
that offer had been accepted by the Soviet Union, there would not now 
be the danger from nuclear weapons which you describe. 

The nations of the world face today another choice perhaps even 
more momentous than that of 1948. That relates to the use of outer 
space. Let us this time, and in time, make the right choice, the 
peaceful choice. 

ere are about to be perfected and produced powerful new weap- 
ons which, availing of outer space, will greatly increase the capacity 
of the human race to destroy itself. If indeed it be the view of the 
Soviet Union that we should not go on producing ever newer types 
of weapons, can we not stop the production of such weapons which 
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would use or, more accurately, misuse, outer space, now for the first 
time opening up as a field for man’s exploration? Should not outer 
space be dedicated to the peaceful uses of mankind and denied to the 
purposes of war? That is my proposal. 

(b) Let us also end the now unrestrained production of nuclear 
weapons. This too would be responsive to your urging against “the 
production of ever newer types of weapons”. It is possible to assure 
that newly produced fissionable material should not be used for 
weapons purposes. Also existing weapons stocks can be steadily re- 
duced by ascertainable transfers to peaceful purposes. Since our 
existing weapons stocks are doubtless larger than yours we would 
expect to make a greater transfer than you to peaceful purposes 
stocks. I should be glad to receive your suggestion as to what you 
consider to be an equitable ratio in this respect. 

(c) I propose that, as part of such a program which will reliably 
check and reverse the accumulation of nuclear weapons, we stop the 
testing of nuclear weapons, not just for 2 or 3 years, but indefinitely. 
So Jong as the accumulation of these weapons continues unchecked, 
it is better that we should be able to devise weapons which will be 
primarily significant from a military and defensive standpoint and 
progressively eliminate weapons which could destroy, through fall- 
out, vast seements of human life. But 1f the production 1s to be 
stopped and the trend reversed. as I propose, then testing is no longer 
so necessary. 

(1) Let us at the same time take steps to begin the controlled and 
progressive reduction of conventional weapons and military 
manpower. 

(e) IT also renew my proposal that we begin progressively to take 
measures to guarantee against the possibility of surprise attack. I 
recall, Mr. Chairman, that we began to discuss this at our personal 
meeting two and a half years ago, but nothing has happened although 
there isopen a wide range of choices as to where to begin. 

The capacity to verify the fulfillment of commitments is of the es- 
sence in all these matters, including the reduction of conventional 
forces and weapons, and it would surely be useful for us to study to- 
gether through technical groups what are the possibilities in this 
respect upon which we could build if we then decide to do so. These 
technical studies could, if vou wish, be undertaken without commit- 
ment as to ultimate acceptance, or as to the interdependence, of the 
propositions involved. It is such technical studies of the possibilities 
of verification and supervision that the United Nations has proposed 
as a first step. I believe that this is a first step that would promote 
hope in both of our countries and in the world. Therefore I urge 
that this first step be undertaken. 


V. 


_ [have noted your conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that you attach great 
importance to personal contact between statesmen and that you for 
your part would be prepared to come to an agreement on a personal 
meeting of state leaders to discuss both the problems mentioned in 
your letter and other problems. 

I too believe that such personal contacts can be of value. I showed 
that by coming to Geneva in the summer of 1955. I have repeatedly 
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stated that there is nothing I would not do to advance the cause of a 
just and durable peace. 

But meetings between us do not automatically produce good results. 
Preparatory work, with good will on both sides, is a prerequisite to 
success. High level meetings, in which we both participate, create 
great expectations and for that reason involve a danger of disillusion- 
ment, dejection and increased distrust if in fact the meetings are ill- 
prepared, if they evade the root causes of danger, if they are used 
primarily for propaganda, or if agreements arrived at are not fulfilled. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, this is my proposal : 

I am ready to meet with the Soviet leaders to discuss the proposals 
mentioned in your letter and the proposals which I make, with the 
attendance as appropriate of leaders of other states which have recog- 
nized responsibilities in relation to one or another of the subjects we 
are to discuss. It would be essential that prior to such a meeting these 
complex matters should be worked on in advance through diplomatic 
channels and by our Foreign Ministers, so that the issues can be pre- 
sented in form suitable for our decisions and so that it can be ascer- 
tained that such a top-level meeting would, in fact, hold good hope of 
advancing the cause of peace and justice in the world. Arrangements 
should also be made for the appropriate inclusion, in the preparatory 
work, of other governments to which I allude. 

_I have made proposals which seem to me to be worthy of our atien- 
tion and which correspond to the gravity of our times. They deal 
with the basic problems which press upon us and which if unresolved 
would make it ever more difficult to maintain the peace. The Soviet 
leaders by giving evidence of a genuine intention to resolve these basic 
problems can make an indispensable contribution to clearing away 
the obstacles to those friendly relations and peaceful pursuits which 
the peoples of all the world demand. 


Letter From Chancellor Adenauer to Premier Bulganin, on 
German Reunification, January 21, 1958 * 


[Extracts | 
2K * * oe ate * * 


I was gratified to see from both your letters? that the Government 
of the Soviet Union is prepared to take all necessary steps to sound 
every possibility of rapprochement and of establishing an under- 
standing between our two Governments. * * * 

You may rest. assured, Mr. Chairman, that it is the earnest desire 
of the Federal Government to cooperate in achieving these aims. All 
responsible statesmen in the world have today the obligations to con- 
tribute to the preservation of peace. * * | 





1German Federal Press and Information Office Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1958; translation by 
the Foreign Ministry of the Federal Republic of Germany. For the full German text of 
the letter, which was delivered at Moscow by the Imbassy of the Federal Republic on 
January 21, see Heinrich Siegler, editor, Wiedervereinigung und Sicherheit Deutschlands, 
3d.ed. (Bonn, 1958), p. 85. 

*For « German translation of Bulganin’s message of Dec. 10, 1957, to Adenaner, see 
Slegler, Wiederrereinigung, p. 250. For English translations of Bulganin’s similar mes- 
kage of the same date to President Eisenhower, us well as of the Soviet proposals of Jan. 8, 
1N58, see Background of Heads of Gorernment Conference, 1960: Principal Documents, 


1955-1959, With Narrative Summary (Department of State publication 6972), pp. 106, 117. 
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UNJUSTIFIED REPROACHES 


In view of this I doubly deplore that you, Mr. Chairman, have 
levelled serious reproaches in your two last letters at the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Goreriincet: of its allies, reproaches which are com- 
pletely unjustified. * * * 

For example, you say, Mr. Chairman, that the North Atlantic Com- 
munity and its member States are pursuing an aggressive policy. Let 
me say in all seriousness and with all emphasis that this allegation is 
wrong. 

The North Atlantic Community was established to guarantee the 
freedom and security of its member nations. Its only aim is to main- 
tain peace in Europe and in the world. * * * We have repeatedly 
confirmed that the Treaty between the 15 nations was concluded to 
protect the right of our peoples to live under governments of their 
own choice in peace and freedom. The principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter forbidding any war of aggression are the principles 
to which we adhere in the Atlantic Community without restriction 
or reservation. * * * 

I likewise deplore the fact that you persist in and repeat the allega- 
tion that the Federal Government is impeding disarmament. Four 
of the five members of the United Nations sub-commission presented 
a disarmament proposal last year which received the full and unre- 
served approval of the Federal Government. The United Nations 
General Assembly adopted these proposals with an impressive ma- 
jority. It was the Soviet Union that rejected them. * * * 

You assert furthermore that it is becoming more and more obvious 
that the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is prepared 
to proceed to atomic armament. You know, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Federal Government is actually the only Government of a sovereign 
State to have renounced voluntarily the production of atomic and nu- 
clear weapons. You know, Mr. Chairman, that this renunciation is in 
addition subject to an agreed control within Western European 
Union. 

EISENHOWER PROPOSALS SUPPORTED 


The President of the United States has submitted clear proposals in 
his reply. The subject of these proposals is: 

1) a peaceful agreement that cosmic space will be used for ex- 
clusively peaceful purposes; 

2) an agreement concerning the cessation of the unlimited pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, the renunciation of the production 
of fissionable material for warlike purposes, and the reduction 
of existing supplies of nuclear weapons; 

3) the cessation of nuclear weapon tests; 

4) the investigation of possibilities of effective controls con- 
cerning the implementation of these measures and at the same 
time concerning a gradual reduction of conventional weapons 
and forces. 3 

The Federal Government concurs in these proposals in their en- 
tirety. It is ready to cooperate at all times in putting them into prac- 
tice and to submit, just as all the other treaty partners, to an effective 
and all-embracing control * * * 
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Your new disarmament proposals have disappointed me. You ad- 
vocate, among other things, the establishment of a non-atomic area in 
Kurope which should include the German State territory. It seems to 
me of decisive significance to deal, not with the subsidiary question as 
to where atomic weapons will be stored today or tomorrow, but with 
the fundamental question of renouncing the production of these weap- 
ons. You yourself, Mr. Chairman, pointed out in your first letter to 
me that the use of such means of destruction knows no geographical 
frontiers. This statement seems to me—and I say this with regret— 
unfortunately more accurate than the reference in your second letter 
to the possibility that a non-atomic area could perhaps be protected 
from the effects of an atomic war by means of a guarantee * * *, 


“GERMAN CONFEDERATION” REJECTED 


One of the greatest disappointments for me was that the Soviet 
Union has up to now opposed the realization of an aim recognized by 
it, too, and refused to fulfill an obligation recognized by it, too. [Ger- 
man reunification through all-German elections.] But my feelings of 
disappointment have been particularly strong—and I know that in 
saying this I am expressing the feelings of the entire German people 
on both sides of that unhappy dividing line—since reading your last 
letter. The way you suggest as a solution to the national task of the 
entire German people, namely an agreement between the two German 
States on the basis of the recognition and all-round protection of their 
interests and the establishment of—as you put it—a “German Con- 
federation” is impossible. 

You yourself, Mr. Chairman, state that the vital interests of the 
nations demand that all States acknowledge the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence, mutual respect, territorial inviolability and sover- 
eignty, nonaggression, complete equality of rights and noninterven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other States. Why does the Soviet Union 


persist in refusing to apply these principles to the German people, 
too? * * *, 


DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS INSTEAD OF LETTER-WRITING 


I should like to confine myself today to these remarks which, I 
believe, can contribute to clarifying our respective points of view. I 
should like to express the desire, and hope that we should all be able 
to make up our minds to end the public exchange of letters which 
does not seem to me the appropriate method of clarifying fundamen- 
tal differences of opinion. 

We have unfortunately had the experience in the past few years 
that no progress can be achieved in this way * * *. 

For this very reason * * * I suggest that we should more than 
hitherto make use of the proven possibiliites of diplomatic negotia- 
tions in order to explain our standpoints and to prepare in this way 
for a removal of existing difficulties. In agreement with its allies the 
Federal Government therefore considers it useful to exploit to the 
fullest extent the possibilities inherent in diplomatic contacts. Inter- 
national conferences the necessity of which is beyond question have 
Icomparably greater chances of leading to success if they are pre- 
pared carefully through diplomatic channels than if they are pre- 
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ceded by polemic correspondence which can only serve to stifle any 
nascent germs of confidence * * *., 

I would therefore sincerely welcome your agreement to my pro- 
posal to begin diplomatic talks which perhaps at a conference of 
Foreign Ministers could be brought to the point where the heads of 
government would face clear decisions perhaps between alternatives. 
The situation is so grave that we should seize every suitable means 
which offers us a chance to find constructive solutions. We owe it 
to our nations and future generations to leave nothing undone to 
bring about a lasting peace. 


Communiqué on Conversations Between Secretary of State Dulles 
and Mayor Brandt of Berlin, February 10, 1958 


The Secretary of State received the Governing Mayor of Berlin at 
3:00 P.M., February 10. The Mayor thanked him in the name of the 
people of Berlin for the American help which had constituted so 
essential a contribution to the strengthening of the cultural and eco- 
nomic life of free Berlin. 

Mayor Brandt spoke of the need of Berlin for continuing economic 
and financial aid so that this outpost of freedom can continue to play 
its vital role. 

The Secretary of State assured the Mayor that in view of the city’s 
unique position and its significance to the rest of the world, Berlin is 
of deep concern to the United States. Moreover, the security and 
welfare of the city and its continued progress are of direct interest to 
this Government as stated on many occasions in the past. 

The Secretary of State emphasized, in particular, the policy of 
this Government to assure unimpaired access for both persons and 
goods to and from Berlin as guaranteed in the New York and Paris 
Four-Power Agreements. 

The Secretary concluded by expressing his gratification for the 
continuing steadfastness of the people of Berlin. He welcomed the 
assurance of the Mayor that under his leadership the city will con- 
tinue to perform its unique mission both as a manifestation of the 
values and cultural achievements of the free world, and also as a link 
between the free peoples and those not now able to exercise their 
fundamental human rights. 


Note From the Polish Foreign Minister (Rapacki) to the American 
Ambassador (Beam), on the Establishment of a Denuclearized 
Zone, February 14, 1958 ” 


I wish to refer to the conversation which I had on December 9, 
1957, with the Chargé d’Affaires of the Embassy of the United States 
in Warsaw. In this conversation I have presented the position of the 
Polish Government in respect to the pendenGics to make the nuclear 
armaments in Europe universal and particularly toward the accelera- 





1}Department of State press release 61, Feb. 10, 1958. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, May 19, 1958, p. 822. The United States replied to this 
note on May 3, 1958 (post). See also Foreign Minister Rapacki’s address of October 2, 
1957, Premier Bulganin’s letter of December 10, 1957, and President Hisenhower’s letter 
of January 12, 1958 (ante). 
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tion of armaments in Western Germany. The threat of further com- 
plications, primarily in Centra] Europe, where the opposing military 
groupings come into a direct contact and the apparent danger of an 
increase in the international tension have prompted the Polish Gov- 
ernment to initiate at that time direct discussions through diplomatic 
channels on the Polish proposal submitted to the United Nations 
General Assembly on October 2, 1957, concerning the establishment 
of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe. 

This proposal has evoked a wide interest in government and polit- 
ical circles as well as in the broad strata of public opimion in many 
countries. 

Taking into account a number of opinions expressed in declarations 
made in connection with the Polish proposal and with the view to 
facilitate negotiations, the Polish Government has resolved to present 
a more detailed elaboration of its proposal. This finds its expression 
in the attached memorandum which is simultaneously being trans- 
mitted by the Polish Government to the governments of France, 
Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics as well as 
to the governments of other interested countries. 

The Polish Government is conscious of the fact that the solution 
of the problem of disarmament on a world-wide scale requires, first 
of all, negotiations among the great powers and other countries con- 
cerned. Therefore, the Polish Government supports the proposal of 
the U.S.S.R. government concerning a meeting on the highest level 
of leading statesmen with the participation of heads of governments. 
Such a meeting could also result in reaching an agreement on the 
question of the establishment of a denuclearized zone in Central Eu- 
rope, should an agreement. among the countries concerned not be 
reached in the meantime. In any event. the initiation at present of 
discussions on the question of a denuclearized zone in Central Kurope 
would contribute to a successful course of the above mentioned 
meeting. 

The Polish Government expresses the hope that the Government 
of the United States will study the attached memorandum and that 
the proposals contained in it wil] meet with the understanding of the 
Government. of the United States. The Polish Government on its 
part. would be prepared to continue the exchange of views on this 
problem with the Government of the United States. 


MEMORANDUM 


On October 2, 1957, the Government of the Polish People’s Repub- 
lic presented to the General Assembly of the United Nations a pro- 
posal concerning the establishment of a denuclearized zone in Central 
Europe. The governments of Czechoslovakia and of the German 
Democratic Republic declared their readiness to accede to that zone. 

The Government of the Polish People’s Republic proceeded with 
the conviction that the establishment of the proposed denuclearized 
zone could lead to an improvement in the international atmosphere 
and facilitate broader discussions on disarmament as well as the solu- 
tion of other controversial internal [ international?) issues, while the 
continuation of nuclear armaments and making them universal could 
only lead to a further solidifying of the division of Europe into op- 
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osing blocks and to a further complication of this situation, especially 
in Central Europe. 

In December 1957 the Government of the Polish People’s Republic 
renewed its proposal through diplomatic channels. 

Considering the wide repercussions which the Polish initiative has 
evoked and taking into account the propositions emerging from the 
discussion which has developed on this proposal, the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic hereby presents a more detailed elabo- 
ration of its proposal, which may facilitate the opening of negotia- 
tions and reaching of an agreement on this subject. 

I. The proposed zones should include the territory of: oa 
Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Republic and German Fede 
Republic. In this territory nuclear weapons would neither be manu- 
factured nor stockpiled, the equipment and installations designed for 
their servicing would not be located there; the use of nuclear weapons 
against the territory of this zone would be prohibited. 

II. The contents of the obligations arising from the establishment 
of the denuclearized zone would be based upon the following premises: 

1. The states included in this zone would undertake the obligation 
not to manufacture, maintain nor import for their own use and not 
to permit the location on their territories of nuclear weapons of any 
type, as well as not to install nor to admit to their territories instal- 
lations and equipment designed for servicing nuclear weapons, includ- 
ing missiles’ launching equipment. 

2. The four powers (France, United States, Great Britain, and 
U.S.S.R.) would undertake the following obligations: | 

(A) Not to maintain nuclear weapons in the armaments of 
their forces stationed on the territories of states included in this 
zone neither to maintain nor to install on the territories of these 
states any installations or equipment designed for servicing nu- 
clear weapons, including missiles’ launching equipment. 

(B) Not to transfer in any manner and under any reason what- 
soever, nuclear weapons nor installations and equipment designed 
for servicing nuclear weapons—to governments or other organs in 
this area. 

3. The powers which have at their disposal nuclear weapons should 
undertake the obligation not to use these weapons against the terri- 
tory of the zone or against any targets situated in this zone. 

Thus the powers would undertake the obligation to respect the 
status of the zone as an area in which there should be no nuclear 
weapons and against which nuclear weapons should not be used. 

4, Other states, whose forces are stationed on the territory of any 
state included in the zone, would also undertake the obligation not to 
maintain nuclear weapons in the armaments of these forces and not to 
transfer such weapons to governments or to other organs in this area. 
Neither will they install equipment or installations designed for, the 
servicing of nuclear weapons, including missiles’ launching equipment, 
on the territories of states in the zone nor will they transfer them to 
governments or other organs in this area. 

The manner and procedure for the implementation of these obliga- 
tions could be the subject of detailed mutual stipulations. 
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III. In order to ensure the effectiveness and implementation of the 
obligations contained in Part IJ, paragraph 1-2 and 4, the states con- 
cerned would undertake to create a system of broad and effective con- 
trol in the area of the proposed zone and submit themselves to its 
functioning. 

1. This system could comprise ground as well as aerial control. 
Adequate control posts, with rights and possibilities of action which 
would ensure the effectiveness of inspection, could also be established. 

The details and forms of the implementation of control can be 
agreed upon on the basis of the experience acquired up to the present 
time in this field, as well as on the basis of proposals submitted by 
various states in the course of the disarmament negotiations, in the 
form and to the extent in which they can be adapted to the area of the 
ZOne. 

The system of control established for the denuclearized zone could 
provide useful experience for the realization of broader disarmament 
agreement. 

2. For the purpose of supervising the implementation of the pro- 
posed obligations an adequate control machinery should be established. 
There could participate in it, for example, representatives ap- 
pointed/not excluding additional personal appointments/by organs 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of the Warsaw Treaty. 
Nationals or representatives of states, which do not belong to any 
military grouping in Europe, could also participate in it. 

The procedure of the establishment, operation and reporting of 
the control organs can be the subject of further mutual stipulations. 

IV. The most simple form of embodying the obligations of states 
included in the zone would be the conclusion of an appropriate inter- 
national convention. To avoid, however, implications, which some 
states might find in such a solution, it can be arranged that: 

1. These obligations be embodied in the form of four unilateral 
declarations, bearing the character of an international obligation 
deposited with a mutually agreed upon depository state. 

9. The obligations of great powers be embodied in the form of 
a mutual document or unilateral declaration/as mentioned above 
In paragraph 1/; 

3. The obligations of other states, whose armed forces are sta- 
tioned in the area of the zone, be embodied in the form of uni- 
lateral declarations/as mentioned above in paragraph 1/. 

On the basis of the above proposals the government. of the Polish 
People’s Republic suggests to initiate negotiations for the purpose of 
a further detailed elaboration of the plan for the establishment of the 
denuclearized zone, of the documents and guarantees related to it as 
well as of the means of implementation of the undertaken obligations. 

The government of the Polish People’s Republic has reasons to state 
that acceptance of the proposal concerning the establishment of a 
denuclearized zone in Central Europe will facilitate the reaching of 
an agreement relating to the adequate reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and of foreign armed forces stationed on the territory of the 
states included in the zone. 


76191—_61—_—_19 
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Aide-Mémoire From the Soviet Foreign Minister (Gromyko) to 
the American Ambassador (Thompson), Proposing a Summit 
Meeting, February 28, 1958' 


[Translation] 


The Soviet Government attributes great importance to having take 
place in the nearest future a conference on the highest level with the 
participation of Heads of Governments for discussion of a number of 
urgent international questions. 

It. is already possible to say definitely now that the proposal for con- 
vening such a conference, which has been the subject of exchange of 
opinions between governments of a number of states in recent months, 
has met with the approval and support of governments and broadest 
circles of the public of many countries. 

The peoples demand that effective measures be adopted for prevent- 
ing the threat of outbreak of war with use of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, that a sharp break be made in the direction of improving the 
whole international situation, of the creation of conditions for the 
peaceful collaboration of all states. The peoples expect from the 
forthcoming conference at the Summit the resolution of just this 
historical task. 

Exchange of messages between the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the President of the United States of 
America which has taken place recently has shown that the govern- 
ments of both countries stand for a meeting of leading personages of 
states at highest level. : 

However, there is still a number of questions connected with the 
preparation of a conference at the Summit on which it is essential to 
come to agreement without further delays so as to hasten the convening 
of the conference. 

In the opinion of the Soviet Government for bringing about such 
agreement it is necessary to utilize all means and paths which will help 
the most rapid achievement of understanding. 

Several questions of preparation of the conference can be reviewed 
and decided without delay through diplomatic channels. On the 
other hand, the governments of a number of states, including the 
United States of America, have expressed the opinion that carrying 
out of preparation should not only be limited to diplomatic channels 
and that at a certain stage it would be expedient to convene a con- 
ference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

Taking account of these wishes, the Soviet Government expresses 
agreement on holding a conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs to 
speed up the preparation of a meeting at the Summit with participa- 
tion of Heads of Government. The Soviet Government proposes 
holding a conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in April 1958. 

Inasmuch as the goal of such a conference of Ministers must be the 
reduction to a minimum of the period of preparation of the meeting 
with participation of Heads of Governments, the scope of questions 
made subject to discussion of Ministers should be, in the opinion of the 
Soviet (rovernment, strictly limited to questions relating to the or- 
ganizational side of preparation for a meeting at the Summit. 


1Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 24, 1958, p. 459. ‘For the text of the American 
reply (March 6, 1958), see post. . * 
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The Soviet Government considers that the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs should be commissioned to work out the agenda of the con- 
ference at the Summit, to determine the composition of its partici- 
pants, time and place of holding it. 

Insofar as the composition of the participants of the conference 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 1s concerned, approximately the same 
countries, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, should be repre- 
sented at it as will take part in the meeting at highest level. For its 
part, the Soviet Government has already set forth ideas relating to 
the composition of such a conference. In it could take part represent- 
atives of all the states members of the North Atlantic Alliance and 
the states participating in the Warsaw Treaty, as well as representa- 
tives of a number of states not participating in military blocs, such 
as, for example, India, Afghanistan, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Sweden, 
Austria. If for one or another reason it is considered desirable to 
hold the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in a narrower 
composition, then, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, the fol- 
lowing states could take part in it: United States of America, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
India, Yugoslavia, Sweden. In this regard, such a possible limitation 
of the composition of the participants of the conference of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs should in no way predetermine the question of the 
composition of the forthcoming conference at the Summit. 

The Soviet Government is agreeable to the convening of the confer- 
ence of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in a place which will be accept- 
able for the other participants of such a conference. 

The ideas of the Soviet Government regarding the agenda of the 
conference at the highest level with the participation of Heads of 
Governments are already known to the Government of the United 
States of America. The Soviet Government proposes to discuss at 
this conference the following urgent international questions: 

the immediate cessation of tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons; 

—the renunciation by the U.S.S.R., United States of America, 
and Great Britain of the use of nuclear weapons; 

—the creation in Central Europe of a zone free from atomic 
Weapons}; 

—the conclusion of a nonaggression agreement between states 
entering into the North Atlantic Alliance and states participating 
in the Warsaw Treaty ; 

—the reduction of numbers of foreign troops on the territory 
of Germany and within the borders of other European states; 
the working out of agreements on questions connected with the 
prevention of sudden attack ; 

—measures for the expansion of international trade ties; the 
cessation of war eee : 

‘ —ways for reducing tension in the area of the Near and Middle 
ast. 
Besides, the Soviet. Government, as it has already pointed out several 
times, is ready also to discuss with general consent at the conference 
other constructive proposals directed to the cessation of the “cold 
war,” which could be introduced by other participants of the confer- 
ence. 
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Having carefully studied the ideas contained in messages’ of the 
President of the United States of America D. Eisenhower to Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers of U.S.S.R. N. A. Bulganin, the Soviet 
Government expresses readiness also to discuss at the conference at the 
Summit the following questions: 

—prohibition of use of cosmic space for military purposes and 
liquidation of foreign military bases on foreign territories. 
Reaching an agreement on this important question would much 
reduce the danger of sudden outbreak of war and would be a big 
step — guaranteeing conditions for the quiet and peaceful life of 
peoples; 

—conclusion of a German peace treaty. For discussion of this 
question the Soviet Government proposes to draw in representa- _ 
tion of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Repub- _ 
heofGermany. Of course, the question of unification of German 
Democratic Republic and Federal German Republic into one 
state, wholly relating to the competence of these two German 
states, cannot be the subject of consideration at a forthcoming — 
conference at the Summit ; 

—the development of ties and contacts between countries. The 
Soviet Government has unalterably stood for the development - 
of such contacts in every possible way. It shares the view of the 
importance of such type of contacts expressed in the message of 
President. Eisenhower of February 15 of this year.2 For its part, 
the Soviet Government attributes great importance to the support 
of systematic personal contacts between leading personalities of 
states for the exchange of opinions on current international ques- 
tions in the interests of strengthening mutual trust and the con- _ 
solidation of general peace. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government, as it has already pointed 
out several times, considers completely impossible the discussion at _ 
a conference at the Summit, and indeed at any international confer- | 
ence, of such questions as relate to the field of internal affairs of this 
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or that state. The question brought up by the Government of the 
United States of America concerning the situation in the countries 0 
Eastern Europe relates to just this category. The discussion of this 
type of question would mean the impermissible interference in internal 
affairs of sovereign states, @ path on which [the] Soviet Union will not 
tread in any circumstance. The Soviet Government in general cannot 
understand why it is addressed with proposals to discuss internal af- 
fairs of third countries which are sovereign states and with which both 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the Government of the United 
States of America maintain normal diplomatic relations. In the opin- 
ion of the Soviet Government, to bring up questions of this type means 
deliberately to lead matters to sharpening of relations between states, | 
deliberately to subject to threat the achievement of understanding on 
urgent questions of liquidating the “cold war” and lessening interna- 
tional tension. 

The Soviet Government thinks that for guaranteeing success of the 
conference at highest level, it is essential that the attention of the par- 


1 For correspondence relating to a possible Summit conference, see Background of Heads 
of Gorernment Conference, 1960. 
2Tbid., p. 162. 
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ticipants of the conference be concentrated on such questions, the 
resolution of which will actually help the detente of international ten- 
sion, the strengthening of confidence between states and the consoli- 
dation of peace. 

The Soviet Government expresses hope that the Government of 
the United States of America will regard the considerations above set 
forth in a positive sense. 


Letter From Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, 
Regarding a Summit Meeting, March 3, 1958? 


{Translation ] 


I have received your message of February 15, and I deem it neces- 
sary to express some views regarding the questions touched upon in 
your message. 

It. has been almost three months since the Soviet Government, con- 
cerned about the development of the international situation, which 
development is dangerous to the cause of peace, made a proposal to 
convene a conference of top government officials to solve a number of 
problems of immediate urgency and to determine through joint efforts 
effective methods of easing international tension and of ending the 
“cold war” situation. 

It is obvious even now that the idea of conducting negotiations at 
the highest level has met with approval and support on the part of 
governments and wide public circles in many countries. ‘This isall the 
more understandable because the supreme interests of all peoples— 
the interests of the preservation and strengthening of peace—insist~ 
ently demand that an end be put to a further drift toward war, that 
the atmosphere of suspicion, threats, and military preparations be 
dispelled, and that a path of peaceful coexistence and businesslike co- 
operation of all states be embarked upon. 

In our letters to each other during recent months we have exchanged 
views in regard to the holding of a summit conference, and I con- 
sider that this exchange of views has had a positive significance and 
has played a definite role in the preparation of such a meeting. Above 
all, our correspondence has shown that the governments of our two 
countries hold the general opinion that a conference of top govern- 
ment officials is desirable and that its successful outcome can exert 
a favorable influence on the entire international situation. Further- 
more, we have had an opportunity to present in a preliminary way 
our views with regard to a number of specific problems, which is 
useful in itself, since it facilitates the search for a mutually acceptable 
basis of negotiations. 

1 your message of February 15? you state, Mr. President, that. the 
Soviet Government insists that only its own proposals be discussed by 
the participants in the conference and that it refuses to consider the 
rao proposed for discussion by the Government of the United 

tates. This is, however, an altogether erroneous interpretation of 
the position of the Soviet Government. Actually, the presentation of 





1 Depart . 
March 31. To58 t niet Bulletin, Apr. 21, 1958, p. 648. See also tripartite declaration of 


*For text, see Background of Heads of Government Oonference, 1960, p. 162. 
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problems which we propose for discussion at a summit meeting has 
by no means been dictated by any special interests of the Soviet Union. 
They are international problems which have not arisen just today, 
problems the solution of which has been long awaited and demanded 
by the peoples. 

Are the American people less interested than the people of the Soviet 
Union or of other countries, for example, in a renunciation by states of 
the use of atomic and hydrogen bombs, in having nuclear weapons tests 
terminated at long last or in having the states take coordinated meas- 
ures toward preventing a surprise attack? Are the British and 
French, the inhabitants of West Germany, or the Belgians less in- 
terested than the Russians, Poles, Czechs, or the inhabitants of Hast 
Germany in the conclusion of a nonaggression pact between NATO 
member states and the parties to the Warsaw Treaty, or in the initia- 
tion by both sides, by mutual agreement, of a reduction in the number 
of foreign troops in Germany, or in creating in the center of Europe 
a wide zone which would be free of nuclear weapons and excluded 
from the sphere of the use of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket weapons! 
Can one believe that only the Soviet Union of all the states is interested 
in the creation of a healthier international political atmosphere, to 
which end it is necessary to stop the war propaganda which is poison- 
ing the minds of the people in a number of countries? It is also quite 
obvious that it would be in the interest of all states to have a free de- 
velopment of international trade based on the principle of mutual ad- 
vantage without any artificial barriers, and to stabilize the situation in 
the Near and Middle East through a renunciation by the great powers 
of any interference in the internal affairs of the countries in that area, 
which more than once has already been a hotbed of dangerous conflicts. 

We believe it is the duty of all statesmen who are really concerned 
over the fate of the world to contribute in every possible way toward 
achieving an agreement on these pressing problems. There are no 
insurmountable obstacles to the solution of all these problems. Only 
one thing is required—a willingness of the participants in the negotia- 
tions to display realism and a desire actually to achieve a relaxation of 
international tension, which things are so necessary under present 
conditions. 

The only factor that motivates the Soviet Government in its pro- 
posal for consideration of these problems is the conviction that under 
present conditions it would be best to begin a general lessening of in- 
ternational tension by solving the most immediate problems, which 
could be completely solved even now without harm to the interests of 
any individual state. We see a confirmation of the correctness of this 
viewpoint in the fact that the Soviet Union’s proposals have found 
a sympathetic response and support on the part of governments and 
wide public circles in many countries, both in the East and in the West. 

Furthermore, we by no means believe, nor have we ever stated, that 
only the topics proposed for discussion by the Soviet Union can be 
considered at a summit meeting. I should like to remind you that in 
our proposals of January 8 * there was a direct statement concerni 
the willingness of the Soviet Government also to discuss, by mutua 
agreement, such additional constructive proposals contributing to a 








17bid., p. 117. 
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termination of the “cold war” as might be presented by the other 
participants in the meeting. 

However, this does not mean that we can agree to discuss matters 
that are in the sphere of internal affairs of other states, the consiclera- 
tion of which could have no results other than a still further aggrava- 
tion of the relations between states. Precisely in this category belong 
such matters as the situation in the countries of Eastern Europe and 
the unification into a single state of the German Democratic Republic 

‘and the Federal Republic of Germany. You, Mr. President, are 
familiar with the viewpoint of the Soviet Government in this respect, 
and it is hardly necessary to speak of this again in detail. A dis- 
cussion of such questions would mean inadmissible interference In 
the internal affairs of sovereign states, to which the Soviet Union 

_ will never in any case agree. The legitimate question arises as to why 
- proposals are directed to the Soviet Government to discuss the internal 
| affairs of third countries that are sovereign states and with which 
both the United States of America and the Soviet Union have normal 
diplomatic relations. In fact, if the Government of the U.S.A. has 
any uncertainties with regard to the internal structure of this or that 
country of Eastern Europe, there exists, as you are aware, a practice 
developed through the centuries, of clarifying such questions not by 
interfering in the internal affairs of other countries but by making 
use of ordinary diplomatic channels. We do not consider it possible 
to assume the role of judges and decide questions pertaining to the 
internal structure of other countries. We are likewise unable to 
recognize such a right for any other state, and we consider inad- 
missible not only the discussion but even the mere presentation of 
such questions. 

We have no doubt that if someone were to propose an international 
conference for the discussion of the internal political situation in 
France, Italy, Turkey, Canada, or in the United States itself, for 
example, such a proposal would meet with the most emphatic objec- 
tion on your part. To include questions of this kind in the agenda 
of a summit conference would certainly mean foredooming this con- 
ference to failure, and this we do not desire at all. 

I should like to add that, if we, for our part, put forward a number 
of questions which in the opinion of the Soviet Government should be 
considered at the conference, we do not at all consider the list of these 
questions definitive. As I have already communicated to you, Mr. 
President, the Soviet Government has always been prepared to dis- 
cuss also at a summit conference, by common consent, any other con- 
structive proposals for ending the “cold war” that might be submitted 
by other participants at the conference. 

My colleagues and I have closely studied the considerations con- 
tained in your messages. The Soviet Government agrees to discuss 

_the following questions as well at a summit conference: 

We are prepared to discuss the questions of prohibiting the use of 
outer space for military purposes and the liquidation of alien military 
bases on foreign territories. I think you will agree that the reaching 
of an agreement on this important question would greatly reduce the 
danger of a sudden outbreak of war and would be an important step 
eto ensuring conditions for a tranquil and peaceful hfe among 
nations. 
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The Soviet Government also considers it possible to discuss the 
matter of concluding a German peace treaty. We propose that the 
governments of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
Republic of Germany be invited to participate in the discussion of 
this problem. Of course, the problem of uniting the G.D.R. and the 
F.R.G. in a single state, which falls completely within the compe- 
tence of these two German states, cannot, as the Soviet Government 
has already stated repeatedly, be the subject of discussion at the forth- 
coming summit conference. 

We agree that at a summit conference there should also be a discus- 
sion of the questions of developing ties and contacts among countries. 
The Soviet Government has invariably been in favor of every possible 
development of such contacts. It shares the views expressed in your 
message of February 15 concerning the importance of such contacts. 
I should like to emphasize that for its part the Soviet Government at- 
taches great significance to the maintenance of systematic personal 
contacts between top government officials for the exchange of views 
concerning current mternational problems in the interests of improv- 
ing relations between states and of strengthening mutual trust and 
consolidating universal peace. 

Likewise, we are not opposed to having an exchange of views regard- 
ing ways of strengthening the U.N.; we have merely expressed certain 
considerations of principle which we have in this respect. 

I have already had occasion to explain why we consider unaccept- 
able the proposal that our two governments renounce the principle of 
unanimity of the permanent members of the U.N. Security Council in 
deciding certain questions in that body. We cannot agree at all with 
the claim that the only thing in question is the procedural aspect of the 
matter, although, as is well known, this aspect also has important sig- 
nificance in settling great political problems. We are firmly convinced 
that the implementation of measures proposed by you would in prac- 
tice lead to the use of the Security Council in the interests of one or 
several powers to the detriment of the interests of other States, to un- 
dermining the various principles of unanimity of the great powers 
which have the basic responsibility for maintaining international 
peace, that principle on which the U.N. is founded and which repre- 
sents the basic guarantee for the normal activity and the very existence 
of the U.N. It is a well-known fact that in the development of this 
principle the Government of the U.S.A. itself played an active role. 
One cannot fail to see that at the present time the preservation of this 
principle is still more necessary than it was thirteen years ago, when 
the U.N. was created. 

The Soviet Government has set forth its viewpoint, not only con- 
cerning problems subject to discussion but also regarding the partici- 
pants, the time of convening, and certain other problems. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not yet know the viewpoint of the Government of the 
U.S.A. concerning these matters; there is no mention of this even i2 
your message of February 15. 

As to the method of preparation for the conference, the necessity for 
which has now been expressed by the heads of the governments of all 
the largest states, the Soviet government feels that all Ways and means 
should be used that might expedite such preparations. It seems to us 
that an agreement can be reached through diplomatic channels on cer- 
tain questions relating thereto, and these opportunities should, of 
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course, be utilized. At the same time we take into account the fact 
that the Government. of the United States and certain other govern- 
ments have declared themselves in favor of calling a Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference as one of the preparatory measures for a summit 
conference. If you consider that a Foreign Ministers’ conference 
would serve and would help to expedite the convening of a conference 
of top government officials with the participation of the heads of 
government, then we are prepared to comply with such a desire. We 
are proceeding on the premise that the convening of a summit con- 
ference as soon as possible fulfills the hopes of all peoples. 

Since the parties agree on the desirability of expediting the pre- 
paration of a summit conference, we propose to call a Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting in April, and we consider that it should prepare the 
agenda for a summit conference, determine who should participate 
in it, and decide when and where it should be held. It would be ad- 
visable to decide all these questions as soon as possible. 

I must say, Mr. President, that the present state of preparations of 
the summit conference causes us definite concern. The lack of a reply 
from the Government of the United States to a number of concrete 
proposals from the Soviet Government concerning preparations for 
the conferences, and also the fact that the Government of the United 
States continues knowingly to submit unacceptable questions, all of 
this obviously delays the convening of the conference. 

We are all the more alarmed since, in addition to delaying a deci- 
sion on the question of convening the conference, the Governments of 
the United States and of certain other NATO member states are step- 
ping up the tempo of practical measures in the sphere of military 
prep euons which cannot but aggravate international tensions. I 

ave in mind particularly a recently signed agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain on the establishment of bases in the 
territory of the latter for Jaunching American medium-range rockets, 
and also the announcement of the convening in Paris, in April of this 
year, of a conference of Defense Ministers of the NATO nations for 
che purpose of studying such questions as setting up rocket bases in 
the territories of NATO member countries, stockpiling atomic weap- 
ons in those countries, and the transfer of atomic weapons to NATO 
members. 

We note that the press of certain Western powers has recently stated 
openly that the United States will not consent to a summit confer- 
ence until agreements have been reached concerning the establishment 
of American rocket bases in the territory of the West European 
NATO member countries. 

All of this results in a very strange situation: on the one hand, 
assertions are being made regarding readiness to make efforts toward 
relaxing international tension and lessening the danger of war; on 
the other hand, military preparations are being made with feverish 
haste, which can only increase international tension and the danger 
of war. 

How should we, Mr. President, under these conditions, evaluate 
the situation which has been created? Should we judge the true 
intentions of the Government of the United States and of certain 
other NATO nations by their words or by their deeds? It seems to us 
that if we are all agreed that it is necessary to hold a summit confer- 
ence to study urgent international questions, then at least measures 
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should not be taken that might only impede the convening of such 
conference and render more complicated the solution of the problems 
facing it. 

I cannot, Mr. President, overlook certain statements, chiefly con- 
cerning questions of Soviet-American relations, contained in your 
communication of February 15. I do not wish to dwell on the tone 
in which certain passages of that communication were written, since 
a contest in sharp words cannot be useful in finding ways to relax 
international tension. 

First of all, I must say that the statements concerning the Socialist 
order of society, the domestic and foreign policy of the Socialist states, 
and the mutual relations between them as contained in your commu- 
nication are not in conformity with actual reality. 

We are, of course, aware that you are opposed to the ideas of com- 
munism and the principles underlying the social system in the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries. We do not expect our views on 
questions of social development to coincide. However, while you 
maintain that the proponents of the ideology which you also support 
have the right to criticize the Socialist system in ‘eve way, you 
construe the criticism of capitalist social orders made by Communists 
in the Soviet Union as proof that the Soviet Government js not en- 
deavoring to improve relations with the United States of America, 

Thuis question deserves special consideration. We have more than 
once emphasized how dangerous it would be to the cause of peace to 
bring ideological disagreements into the sphere of relations between 
states. We cannot come into agreement in the ideological sphere. 
You prefer the capitalistic system while we have never concealed our 
negative attitude toward capitalism, and we are firmly convinced that 
only socialism can ensure true freedom and equality for all men and 
the most complete development of society, both materially and mor- 
ally. The polemics between the adherents of the two ideologies is 
perfectly natural. But does that mean that between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America there cannot exist norma] or evel 
good and friendly relations? Of course it does not. Otherwise, the 
prospects of preserving peace would be dark indeed. The experience 
of the Soviet Union, which maintains good relations with many states, 
based on mutual respect. and trust, which states have a different social 
order from that of the Soviet Union, is sufficient proof that a differ- 
ence in social systems is not. an obstacle in such matters, 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, we not only consider an 
improvement in our relations with the U.S.A. possible and desirable, 
despite the difference in the social systems of our two countries, but 
on more than one occasion we have put forward concrete proposals to 
that end. We fully share your opinion on the desirability of taking 
steps to enable our peoples to become better acquainted, 

We can only welcome your proposal that influential citizens of the. 
Soviet, Union visit the United States of America for the purpose of 
becoming familiar with the life of the American people. For our 
part, we shall be glad if prominent. Americans come to the Soviet 
Union to see how the Soviet people live. This can only be regarded 
as useful. It is well known, for example, that many ericans, in- 
cluding prominent public figures of the U.S.A., after a visit to the 
Soviet Union, have admitted publicly how erroneous was their previ- 
ous opinion concerning the life of the Soviet people. 








_ 


I shall recall in this connection that the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. proposed to the Congress of the U.S.A. two years ago an 
exchange of their parliamentary delegations. It can hardly be denied 
that such an exchange would contribute to a mutual understanding of 
life in our two countries. Unfortunately, Mr. President, this proposal 
has not yet received any reply. The question arises as to how this 
can be reconciled with the desires expressed in your message regarding 
a development of mutual contacts. If the position of the American 
side in regard to this question has now changed, such a change can 

- only be welcomed. 
: We also welcome your statement that the recently concluded Soviet- 
_ American agreement on exchanges in the fields of culture, technology, 
and education should be fully utilized to improve the relations be- 
tween our countries. As you know, we on our part are ready to go even 
_ further in this respect; it is precisely this clesire that dictated our 
: proposal to conclude a treaty of friendship and cooperation between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
: There is no doubt that the development of Soviet-American con- 
- tacts and ties will facilitate a strengthening of mutual understanding 
- between our two countries, in the interests of peace and international 
. cooperation. On the other hand, it is obvious that any attempts delib- 
.  erately to sow distrust and kindle animosity between the peoples of 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., as well as any endeavor to consign to 
_ oblivion the historical traditions of friendship between our peoples, 
. may lead to consequences that would be dangerous, and not only for 
. ourtwo countries alone. It is precisely for that reason that we cannot 
fail to react when voices are heard in the United States preaching the 
_ idea of a “preventive war,” an armed attack on the Soviet Union. You 
_ Write that you know of no one in the United States that comes forth 
. With such appeals. Unfortunately, there are such people, and such 
_ appeals are heard in the U.S.A. 
For example, the idea of a “preventive war” against the U.S.S.R. 
has been discussed in the American press for several weeks, an idea 
which, as attested by such well-known American commentators as 
Hanson Baldwin, Arthur Krock, and Drew Pearson, is contained in a 
. Secret report presented to the National Security Council of the U.S.A. 
by the so-called “Gaither Committee.” Commenting on this report, 
Baldwin, military commentator of the “New York Times,” writes that 
“since the launching of the Soviet sputniks one hears again in Wash- 
Ington, though in muted tones, the old talk about a preventive war, 
made easier to swallow by the new term of ‘preventive retaliation,’ — 
that is to say, attacking the Soviet Union first.” 

How can all this be evaluated, Mr. President? We do not know 
what precise recommendations are contained in the report. of the 
‘Gaither Committee,” but one thing is clear: this report provoked a 

ublic discussion in the U.S.A. of the idea of a “preventive war.” 
Such persons as Lawrence, editor of the widely circulated magazine 
“United States News and World Report,” and Puleston, former Direc- 
tor of American Naval Intelligence of the U.S.A., and others came 
forth with open propaganda for aggression against the Soviet Union. 

f course, we do not confuse the statements of such persons with 
the official policy of the U.S.A. But the security of the Soviet Union 
does not allow us to ignore completely statements of this kind, es- 
pecially since the Government of the U.S.A. did not. condemn the 
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statements In question. In our opinion there is danger and harm in 
the very fact that such ideas are suggested to the American people on 
the printed page, read by millions of Americans. It is hardly neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that propaganda of this kind runs counter 
to any improvement in the relations between the U.S.A. and the 
US.S.R. 

Lastly, I cannot fail to reject the unfounded assertions contained in 
your message of February 15 to the effect that responsibility for the 
fact that nuclear energy is being used at present primarily for military 
rather than for peaceful purposes rests with the Soviet Union. In 
reality it was not the Soviet Union that was the first to begin the 
production of atomic weapons and it was not the Soviet Union that 
usecl this weapon of mass destruction. From the very beginning the 
Soviet Union has demanded that the manufacture and use of nuclear 
weapons be prohibited and that existing stocks be destroyed. As 
early as June 19, 1946 the Soviet Government presented to the UN. 
for consideration a draft international convention which provided for 
these measures. We have insisted on this for 12 years. However, 
the Government of the United States refuses even to this very day to 
agree to the prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

I solemnly declare, Mr. President, that the Soviet Union is prepared 
to sign even tomorrow an agreement on the total prohibition of all 
tvpes of nuclear weapons, on the cessation of their manufacture, their 
elimination from armaments, and the destruction of all available stocks 
of such weapons under appropriate international control. 

The peoples expect of their leaders, who are responsible for the 
destiny of their countries, concrete action to avert the threat of atomic 
war and to strengthen peace. Miullions of people ardently hope that 
our two countries will make a definite contribution to the establish- 
ment of a healthier international situation, and that they will de- 
cisively turn from the “cold war” and the armaments race toward 
peaceful cooperation on the part of all states. We consider that a 
conference of top government officials, with participation of heads 
of government, can and must be an important step in that very direc- 
tion. Now, when there is agreement in principle between states on 
such a meeting, it is especially necessary to concentrate our joint 
efforts on the practical preparations for it, with a view to making such 
a meeting possible in the very near future. 

We hope, Mr. President, that the considerations of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concerning the preparation and the holding of a summit 
meeting will meet with a favorable attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. 


Statement at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
German Reunification and a Summit Meeting, March 4, 1958 > 
[Extract] 

@. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, do you consider the discussion 


of German reunification to be an absolute prerequisite on the agenda 
of the Summit meeting? 


1Department of State press release 104, Mar. 4, 1958. 
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A. Well, I do not want to say on my own authority that anything 
is an absolute prerequisite. We have views of allies which we take 
into account, and of course, as far as the United States 1s concerned, 
the final voice is that of the President. But I would say this: That 
the last Summit meeting made three or four rather significant decla- 
rations with respect to German reunification. It said, for example, 
that there was a “close link” between German reunification and secu- 
rity in Europe. It said that the four powers recognized responsibility 
for the reunification of Germany, and it went on to say that the four 
powers agreed that Germany should be reunified by free elections in 
accordance with the national interests of the German people and of 
European security. 

It would seem to be at least of dubious wisdom to have a second 
Summit meeting which would in effect bury the results of the first 
Summit meeting and which would not rather build upon the first 
meeting, to go forward. The position of the NATO countries in that 
respect was put forward very strongly, unanimously, at the Summit 
NATO meeting held last December. I would feel that if there is a 
real desire to make these meetings with the Russians amount to any- 
thing, that they should move forward on the basis of building upon 
each other, not on the basis of burying each other. 


Aide-Mémoire From the Department of State to the Soviet Am- 
eee (Menshikov), Regarding a Summit Meeting, March 6, 
958 3 
I. 


The United States Government acknowledges the receipt of the 
memorandum handed by the Soviet Foreign Minister Mr. Gromyko 
to the United States Ambassador to Moscow on February 28, 1958. 
The United States Government has attentively studied this memo- 


randum. 
II. 


The Government of the United States takes satisfaction from the 
fact that the Soviet Union is now prepared “to utilize all means and 
paths”, including a meeting of Foreign Ministers, to bring about 
agreement on a meeting at the highest level of government. On the 
other hand, the United States Government regrets to find that the 
character of the preparation envisaged by the Soviet Government 
falls short of what would be required, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to assure that such a meeting would actu- 
ally serve to reduce international tensions. 


ITI. 


The Soviet Government memorandum, and the preceding letters 
of December and January from Chairman Bulganin to President 
Eisenhower, raise a basic question in relation to a “summit” meeting: 

What is the purpose for which a “summit” meeting would be held? 





_' Department of State press release 113, M 1958. The i 
aide-mémoire of Mar. 24, 1958 (post). ar. 6, Soviet Union replied in an 
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Is it the purpose merely to stage a spectacle? Or is it the purpose 
to take meaningful decisions? 

The United States wants a meeting of Heads of Government to 
take meaningful decisions which would begin seriously to resolve 
at least some important political issues; inaugurate some significant 
steps to limit armament, and, by such decisions, to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to further settlements. Anything less would not 
respond to the hopes, and indeed to the legitimate demands, of 
mankind. 

IV. 


If a meeting of Heads of Government is to take meaningful de 
cisions, then the groundwork for these decisions would have to be 
prepared in advance. 

The letter ' of Chairman Bulganin to President Eisenhower of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958, which is alluded to in the Soviets’ memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 28, states with reference to the agenda that it should concentrate 
on “the most urgent problems, with regard to which the known posi- 
tions of states provide a certain degree of assurance as to their posi- 
tive solution at this time”. 

The Government of the United States does not believe that the 
agenda should necessarily be limited to matters the solution of which 
now seems assured. Broader discussion may be desirable. But the 
Government of the United States agrees with the Government of the 
Soviet Union that the agenda surely should include some significant 
and urgent topics, as to which agreement seems probable. 

What are these matters? The presently declared positions of the 
Soviet Union and the United States do not as yet indicate the prob- 
ability of agreement as to any matters of significance that have been 
proposed by either of our Governments in the course of the extensive 
cor spondence between Chairman Bulganin and President Eisen- 
nower. 

How shall areas of possible agreement be found, developed, and 
defined ? 

The Soviet memorandum says that preparatory work of the Foreign 
Ministers should be “strictly limited to questions relating to the or- 
ganizational side of preparation for a meeting at the summit”. 

The United States Government does not press for placing upon a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers all of the preparatory work, provided 
there is some other acceptable procedure. But the United States is 
convinced that if there is to be a meeting of Heads of Government, 
substantive preparatory work must take place in some way to ascer- 
tain whether such a meeting) would meet the criteria which both 
Governments accept. The United States suggests, as an alternative 
or supplementary means, the use of diplomatic channels. 


V. 


With respect to Soviet statements as to a desirable composition of 
the agenda, the position of the United States Government concerning 
certain specific items is as follows: 

(1) The United States believes that any new meeting of Heads of 
Government should not ignore the preceding meeting but should pref- 


1 For text, see Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 10, 1958, p. 376. 








oe 


erably begin where that meeting left off. Meetings of Heads of Gov- 
ernment will quickly lose the special significance and authority which 
is now ascribed to them if a second meeting consigns to oblivion the 
understandings and agreements of the first meeting. 

(2) The Geneva “summit” meeting of 1955 dealt with three main 
topics: (1) European Security and Germany; (2) Disarmament and 
(3) Development of contacts between East and West. 

As regards the third item, persistent efforts over the past two and 
one-half years have led to an agreement reached through diplomatic 
negotiations in Washington. This agreement was concluded on Jan- 
uary 27,1958. While that agreement is by no means all that we would 
desire, it does mark what we hope will be concrete progress on the 
third item of the 1955 agenda. 

With respect to the other two matters—European security and 

: Germany and disarmament—no progress has been made. 

: (3) At the Geneva Conference of 1955 it was agreed that there was 

_ a“close link between the reunification of Germany and the problems of 

_ European security”. The Heads of the four Governments recognized 
“their common responsibility for the settlement of the German ques- 
tion and the reunification of Germany”. Furthermore, the four Heads 
of Government © 

“aoree that the settlement of the German question and the reuni- 

; fication of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 

, out in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security”. 

Yet the Soviet memorandum of February 28 is emphatic that the 
reunification of Germany “cannot be the subject of consideration at a 
forthcoming conference at the summit”. 

(4) At the Geneva meeting of Heads of Government, it was agreed 
that we would “work together to develop an acceptable system _for 
| disarmament through the Subcommittee of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission”. 

Yet the Soviet Union now declines to work through the Subcom- 
mittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, or, indeed, 
the Disarmament Commission itself. 

(5) With respect to the agenda in general, the Soviet Government 
seems to claim a veto power without according reciprocity in that 
respect. The Government of the United States suggests that there 
must be reasonable “give-and-take” in the selection of items for dis- 
cussion. In any event the United States would not find it possible to 
enter a conference in which special privilege and authority were ac- 
corded in advance to any other state. 


VI. 


The Soviet memorandum indicates that the “summit” meeting should 
mark a “sharp break” in the direction of improving the whole inter- 
national situation, of “creation of conditions for the peaceful collab- 
oration of all states”. This greatly-to-be desired result cannot, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the United States, be achieved if there are 
ee from consideration the principal causes of international 

nsion. 

A basic cause, perhaps the basic cause, of tension is the support by 
the Soviet State of the worldwide ambitions of International Com- 
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munism. Other major causes of tension, which are perhaps manifes- 
tations of the above-mentioned basic cause, are the enforced partition 
of Germany and external interference in countries of Eastern Europe 
which result in a denial to the peoples of their right freely to choose 
their own governments. The United States does not, as the Soviet 
Government suggests, seek interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations but rather the elimination of such interference. 

The United States also believes that there must be effective measures 
of disarmament including steps to curb the production of nuclear 
weapons and the means of their delivery. Chairman Bulganin, m 
his communication to the President of December 10, deplored the 
“competition in the production of ever newer types of weapons”. The 
Soviet memorandum does not suggest dealing with this problem. It 
seems to assume that the production of ever newer types of weapons 
will go unchecked and uncontrolled. 


VII. 


It. is not necessary, as we see it, that all of the problems that confront 
and divide us should be resolved at one time. But we do believe that, 
if there is to be a meeting of Heads of Government, it should deal, 
more effectively than did the last such meeting, with essential issues, 
without excluding subsequently dealing with the others. A meeting 
of Heads of Government that was merely ceremonial or social, or 
which merely repeated promises already given or hopes already ex- 
pressed, would not, in the opinion of the Government of the United 
States, be warranted. 

VIII. 


There are a number of other matters raised by the Soviet memo- 
randum, such as the composition of the Foreign Ministers and Heads 
of Government conferences, as to which the United States reserves its 
position pending further clarification of the views of the Soviet Union 
on the points raised above. An agreed concept of the nature and 
purpose of a meeting of Heads of Government seems needed before 
these others matters can be usefully considered at this juncture. 


IX. 


The United States reaffirms its desire that, on the assumption that 
there will be a meeting of Heads of Government, it will be held not 
as a spectacle, not to reaffirm generalities, but to take serious deci- 
sions which will lead to an international atmosphere of cooperation 
and goodwill. 


Letter From the American Ambassador at Bonn (Bruce) to the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, Regarding Soviet Request 
To Make Jet Flights in West Germany, March 12, 1958 3 


I wish to bring to your attention a message delivered on February 
24 to the U.S. Controller in the Berlin Air Safety Center by the So- 
viet Controller, and published that same evening by the Soviet Zone 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 7, 1958, p. 553. The British and French Ambassa- 
dors sent similar letters. 








Po 
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News Agency, ADN. The message stated that “since the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Bonn had received requisite clearance from the Foreign Of- 
fice for the overflight on February 14 of the territory of the German 
Federal Republic by a Soviet aircraft TU-104A, the action of the 
American representative in refusing clearance for overflight was un- 
founded and can only be identified as an attempt to interfere with 
normal air traffic by civil aircraft over the territory of the German 
Federal Republic, and was in violation of procedures based on in- 
ternational law.”’ 

This statement is not in accord with the facts. The allegation con- 
cerning the “violation of procedures based on international law” is 
without foundation. As I informed you in my letter of January 16, 
1958, the Three Powers, in keeping with quadripartite responsibil- 
ities relating to Germany as a whole, continue to exercise contro] with 
respect to the use of the airspace over the Federal Republic by air- 
craft of the U.S.S.R. This is set out in Article 6, Chapter XIT of the 
Convention on the Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War and 
the Occupation, signed at Paris on October 23, 1994. 

In this connection I might call to your attention the enclosed state- 
ment which was made to the press on February 25 by the Federal 
German Press Office. This not only reaffirms the principle of the 
Three Power responsibility for such overflights, but also contradicts 
the assertion of the Soviet Controller in BASC that the Foreign Of- 
fice had given “the requisite clearance” for the February 14 flight of 
the Soviet aircraft TU-104A. The pertinent part of the Press Of- 
fice statement reads as follows: “* * * The first case stemmed from 
the statement by the Soviet Zone ADN, according to which the Soviet 
Embassy in Bonn received the necessary approval from the Foreign 
Office for the overflight of the territory of the German Federal Re- 
public on February 14 by the Soviet TU-104A aircraft. The Foreign 
Office stated with regard to this that it had given no such approval 
since the Three Powers, in accordance with the responsibilities relating 
to Germany as a whole continue to exercise control through the Berlin 
Air Safety Center over aircraft of the Soviet Union utilizing the air- 
space of the Federal Republic.” 

Furthermore, since the flight request was still under considera- 
tion by the American, British and French Embassies when the Soviet 
aircraft in question flew by an alternative route, 1t 1s incorrect to 
state that the American representative refused clearance for the flight. 

I should like to remind you that in the past the Three Powers have 
consistently authorized individual Soviet overflights of the Federal 
Republic when requested by the Soviet authorities. These authori- 
zations were based on the expectation that, on their side, the Soviet 
authorities would continue to honor their quadripartite responsibili- 
ties and authorize, upon request, flights of aircraft of the Three 
Powers in the airspace over the Soviet Zone outside the quadripartite- 
ly established air corridors. 

Since earlier communications on this subject have been released 
to the press by the Soviet authorities, I am likewise releasing this 


letter to the press. 


76191—-61—_—_20 
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Aide-Mémoire From the Soviet Foreign Minister (Gromyko) to 
the American Ambassador (Thompson), Regarding a Summit 
Meeting, March 24, 19583 


The Soviet Government has attentively examined the considerations 
set forth by the U.S. Government in its aide memoire of March 6, 
1958, which is a reply to the aide memoire of the Soviet Government 
of February 28 on the question of preparing a meeting at the high- 
est level. 

As is known, the Soviet Government, concerned as it is over inter- 
national developments which have taken a turn dangerous to the cause 
of peace, proposed at the close of 1957 to call a meeting of leading 
statesmen to solve a number of urgent problems and to define through 
joint efforts effective ways to reduce international tension and to 
end the state of “cold war.” 

The Soviet Government notes that the U.S. Government, referring 
in its aide memoire to the purpose of a summit meeting, also pro- 
claims that it desires this meeting to take meaningful decisions which 
would initiate the settlement of at least some important. political 
problems and lead to the establishment of international climate of 
cooperation and good will. 

However, one must admit that while the Soviet Government, after 
proposing to call a meeting of leading statesmen, has taken several 
concrete steps to meet the wishes of the U.S. Government and of other 
Western powers, both with regard to the questions which should be 
examined at a summit meeting and with regard to the procedure of 
preparing this meeting, the U.S. Government, as evident from its aide 
memoire, is trying in fact to bring the entire question of a summit 
meeting back to the initial position. 

The Soviet Government has proposed that the summit meeting 
should discuss such pressing international problems, agreement on 
which seems feasible at this meeting and the settlement of which could 
lay the foundations for better mutual understanding among states 
and for the settlement of other international problems. 

It is the deep conviction of the Soviet Government that the fol- 
lowing are the questions of great international significance which 
must be given priority: immediate ending of tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons; renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons by 
the U.S.S.R., the United States and Great Britain; establishment of a 
zone free from nuclear and rocket weapons in Central Europe; sign- 
ing of a nonaggression agreement between states belonging to the 
North Atlantic alliance and the Warsaw treaty member states; re- 
duction of the numerical strength of foreign troops stationed on the 
territory of Germany and in other European states; drafting of an 
agreement on questions involved in the prevention of surprise attack; 
measures for extending international trade; ending of war propa- 
pe ways to reduce tension 1n the area of the Near and Middle 
Gast. 

Are there any grounds to claim that only the Soviet Union is in- 
terested in a positive solution of the above questions and that for the 
peoples of other countries, including the United States, these ques- 


17bid., Apr. 21, 1958, 52. or the next step in the “summit” correspondence, se¢ 
tripartite declaration of Mareb 31, 1958 (poet), : 
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tions are of a lesser importance? The questions listed above have 
been posed by life itself, by the entire trend of development of inter- 
national relations in the past few years. If we are to be guided by 
the interests of consolidating peace, there can be no other opinion 
but that it would be equally to the benefit of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and other countries if agreed measures 
were adopted to lessen the danger of rocket-nuclear war, to end the 
armament race, to abolish tension in international relations caused by 
the “cold war,” and to diminish the danger of conflicts in those areas 
of the world where, in view of the tension existing there, such conflicts 
are especially liable to break out. 

The Soviet Government gave full consideration to the wishes of 
the U.S. Government and the governments of other Western powers 
regarding the questions they would like to propose for discussion at 
a summit meeting. 

Guided by the desire to pave the way for a meeting at the highest 
level and taking note of the considerations of the Western powers, 
the Soviet Government announced its consent to discuss at a summit 
meeting the problem of forbidding the use of outer space for warlike 
purposes and of scrapping foreign military bases on the territories 
of other countries. Moreover, the Soviet Government declared that it 
was prepared to discuss the problem of concluding a German peace 
treaty and of the development of ties and contacts among countries. 

Thus, the problems which the Soviet Government proposes for 
discussion at the summit meeting also take into account those pro- 
ap of the U.S. Government on which useful negotiations could 
e conducted for the purpose of reducing the tension in the interna- 
tional climate. Therefore, one cannot agree with the contention made 
in the aide memoire of the U.S. Government that the Soviet Govern- 
ment claims a veto power in determining the range of problems to be 
examined at the summit meeting or special privilege and powers at 
the conference itself. Such an arbitrary interpretation of the Soviet 
Union’s position with regard to the preparation of the international 
meeting has nothing to do with the actual state of aff airs. 

In its aide memoire the U.S. Government declares that it is guided 
by serious intentions in considering questions pertaining to prepara- 
tions for a summit meeting. It goes without saying that such an 
intention is only commendable. 

It is surprising, however, that the U.S. Government admits the 
possibility of the summit meeting being turned into a kind of theatri- 
cal show, a spectacle. It should be noted that such pronouncements 
about a summit conference, on which the peoples pin so much hope, 
are strange, to say the least. Even if some Western circles do have 
an intention to smear the idea of a meeting at the highest level, it 
is to be hoped that this does not reflect the position of the U.S. 
Government. 

As to the Soviet Government, it has stated more than once that it 
attaches exceptionally great importance to the salutary effect on the 
entire international climate and to the important contribution to the 
cause of peace which a meeting with the participation of the heads ot 
government would have. 

Further, what constructive approach to a summit meeting on the 
part of the U.S. Government can we talk about if it continues insist- 
ing on the discussion of the so-called problem of the situation in East 
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Kuropean countries. It is difficult to believe that the U.S. Government 
does not realize that such a proposal cannot but be resolutely con- 
demned by the Soviet Union and those countries, the situation mm 
which it would like to make the subject of discussion at an inter- 
national conference. The very fact that this question is being posed 
is insulting to these states and impermissible in international relations. 

No one has given the United States or any other country the power 
to appear in the role of judges who decide whether a given country 
should or should not have its social and state system chosen by its 
people. He who today, guided by his hostility to socialism, poses 
the question of changing the social system in East European coun- 
tries, pushes the world into the road of kindling enmity among peo- 
ples, the road of war. But then it is pertinent to ask: What do 
international negotiations and a summit meeting for reducing inter- 
national tension have to do with that ? 

The Soviet Government has already more than once pointed out 
how dangerous to the cause of peace it would be to carry ideological 
differences into the sphere of international relations. This viewpomt 
finds ever wider international recognition and was reflected in parti- 
cular in the unanimous decision of the 12th session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on the problem of peaceful coexistence of states. Never- 
theless, the aide memoire of the U.S. Government lays stress on 
differences of an ideological nature and at the same time alleges that 
“international communism” is the main cause of tension. 

Were we to discuss the irreconcilable fundamental differences ex- 
isting between social systems, the differences between capitalism and 
socialism, where would this lead us and what would be the chances 
of rapprochement between states? Unquestionably, in that case, the 
gap between the states of East and West would become even deeper, 
and the winners would be those who are sowing enmity and discord 
In international relations. 

As to the real cause of tension in present-day international rela- 
tions, it is an open secret that this cause is the policy of “cold war” 
conducted by the Western powers, the forming of aggressive military 
alignments and the continually increasing armament race which daily 
leads to an ever greater build-up in the armament of states and which 
has already created an enormous machinery of extermination. Who 
would deny today that were this machinery brought into action, it 
would spell untold disasters for mankind. 

Neither can the problem of unifying the G.D.R. and the Federal 
German Republic into a single state be the subject of a summit dis- 
cussion, because this matter is entirely within the competence of the 
two German states themselves. If an aggravation of relations be- 
tween states were the aim, the proposal to discuss the question of an 
international conference would be understandable. However, the 
Sovict. Government. believes that. the participants of the conference 
should proceed from the interests of its success and refrain from sug- 
gesting questions which would jeopardize the convocation of such @ 
conference. 

The Soviet Government considers it of great importance that an 
agreement on practical questions of preparing for a summit confer- 
ence be reached in the nearest future. In his message of January 12, 
1958, President Eisenhower said that he was also prepared to meet 
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Soviet leaders to discuss proposals which were introduced by the 
Soviet Government for summit discussion. As has been noted above, 
the Soviet Government has also expressed its readiness to discuss 
ata top-level conference a number of questions advanced by the 
American Government. 

Unfortunately, the American aide mémoire does not reply to the 
Soviet Government’s proposal of February 28 concerning the sum- 
mit agenda. The American Government confines itself to the state- 
ment that any new conference of the heads of government should not 
ignore the previous conference, that a new summit conference should 
— where the Geneva Conference of the heads of government left 
off. 

But it becomes obvious that such an approach completely ignores 
the fact that considerable time has elapsed since the Geneva Con- 
ference and the international situation has changed substantially. 
That. is why the Soviet Government has proposed that, in line with 
the current world situation, a new approach should be made to the 
solution of pressing international problems. 

The Soviet Government takes into account that under the present 

circumstances a summit conference would find it difficult to reach 
agreement on all pressing international problems. We have pro- 
posed that the conference focus its attention first and foremost on the 
most urgent problems whose solution would initiate an improvement 
of the international situation as a whole. The examination of other 
problems could be postponed until a subsequent stage of talks between 
the states. Thus, taking into account the lessons of the past and 
desirous of preventing the thwarting of the important cause of relax- 
ing international tensions, we proposed that a new approach be made 
to the solution of unsettled international problems and that the 
method of gradual solution of these problems be adopted as the most 
realistic and justified. 
_ The Soviet Government believes that the settlement of the question 
it has proposed for summit discussion would be in complete accord 
with the desires of the peoples and would be an important start in 
radically changing the international situation and terminating the 
cold war. 

Inasmuch as the aide memoire of the U.S. Government fails to give 
an impartial account of the state of affairs in connection with the 
discussion of the disarmament problem in the United Nations, it 
must be recalled that it was the Western powers which, at the 12th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly, rejected the proposal for such 
a composition of the U.N. Disarmament Commission as would allow 
due consideration for the views of U.N. member countries. 

Instead of patiently searching for mutually acceptable decisions, 
the session, under manifest pressure, adopted a resolution envisaging 
a composition of the Disarmament Commission in which the absolute 
majority belongs to proponents of the military alignments of the 
Western powers. 

Thus, the Western powers made use of their majority for obviously 
unreasonable purposes and have actually vetoed disarmament talks 
and made the achievement of fruitful results impossible. 

Is it possible in fact to make progress in the disarmament problem 

y imposing decisions which are advantageous to one of the sides, 
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to one alignment of powers, and infringe on the lawful interests of 
the other side? It is clear that no state can allow the infringement 
of its national interests, regardless of the number of unacceptable 
decisions the participants of the Western military alignment could 
with to impose on it by using their majority. 

Today, with the existence of two social systems, there can be no 
other policy but a reasonable policy of searching for mutually ac- 
ceptable decisions which neither place anyone at an advantage nor 
infringe on the security interests of others. There is no need in this 
case to dwell in detail on the disarmament problem, because the 
Soviet Government has already set forth its position with sufficient 
clarity in its messages to the U.S. Government. : 

The aide memoire of the U.S. Government cannot but disappoint 
anyone who regards summit talks as a dependable means of relaxing 
international tensions and terminating the cold war which the peoples 
have come to hate. The Soviet Government, proceeding from the 
need for the earliest completion of preparations for a summit con- 
ference, would like to have the U.S. Government set forth its Views 
on the questions which the Soviet Union has proposed for discussion 
at the forthcoming summit conference, as the Soviet Government has 
done with respect to the American proposals. 

The Soviet Government believes it equally necessary that the ques- 
tion of the composition of the summit conference, its date and place 
be agreed upon in the nearest future. 

Guided by its desire to speed up the preparations for a summit con- 
ference and proceeding from the fact that all means and ways to bring 
about the earliest agreement should be used for this purpose, the 
Soviet Government has consented to a foreign ministers conference 
to prepare a top-level meeting of the heads of government and has 
suggested that the ministers conference be held in April 1958. 

At the same time, it has proceeded from the fact that the range of 
issues Subject to discussion by the ministers should be limited to prob- 
lems relating to the organizational side of preparations for a summit 
meeting—agenda, composition of the summit meeting, time, and place. 

A discussion of the substance of the questions advanced, in the opin- 
ion of the Soviet Government, should be left to the summit meeting 
with the participation of the heads of government. It can hardly be 
doubted that a meeting of the heads of government invested with 
the broadest powers and much less hindered by the instructions usual 
in such cases, has better chances of success, particularly when its aim 
is to change the general trend in international relations and to turn 
them toward liquidation of existing tensions. 

On the other hand, if the foreign ministers conference is entrusted 
with examination of the substance of the issues there is every reason 
to fear that this, far from facilitating, may on the contrary retard 
the convocation of a summit meeting and complicate the achievement 
of an agreement on the questions discussed. It is contrary to logic 
to recognize the need and usefulness of a summit conference and at 
the same time do everything to retard such a conference further and 
further or to make its very convocation doubtful on the pretext that 
at the preliminary stage the conference of foreign ministers came up 
against contradictions which can hardly be overcome. 
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The Soviet Government hopes that the U.S. Government will study 
with due attention the considerations set forth above concerning the 
need to start without further procrastination a concrete discussion of 
questions of preparing and convening both a ministers conference 
and a summit conference. 


Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
the Question of a Summit Meeting, March 29, 1958 } 


[Extracts | 
* * * * * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you read the exchange of notes on the 
subject. of a Summit Conference over the last. week or so, it’s dificult 
to find anything particularly new in this whole situation. How do 
you estimate where we now stand on the problem of a Summit 
Conference? 

A. It has not yet been possible for me to study thoroughly and in 
detail the Soviet note, which I only received last night. But it 
does seem as though the Soviets were seeking to exact a terribly high 
political price as a condition to having a Summit Meeting. Now, 
as you know, President Eisenhower has made perfectly clear that 
he wants to have a Summit Meeting if there is any reasonable chance 
of reaching substantial agreements which will ease the international 
situation and make peace more likely. But it’s more and more ap- 
parent, and has been revealed I think by this exchange of corre- 
spondence, that the Soviets are demanding a very high political price 
as a condition to having such a meeting, and the question is whether 
there is enough hope out of such a meeting to justify paying the 
political price which the Soviets seem to be exacting. 

I have jotted down here, quite hurriedly, some of the price tags 
that they seem to be putting on it, and I would like to read those to 
you, if I may, to illustrate my points: 

1) The equating of certain Eastern European governments, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Rumania, with such Western gov- 
ernments as the United Kingdom, France, and Italy; 

2) Acceptance of the legitimacy of the Kast German puppet 
regime and acquiescence in the continued division of Germany ; 

3) Ending the agreed joint responsibility of the four former 
occupying powers of Germany for the reunification of Germany, 
a responsibility that was reaffirmed at Geneva in 1955; 

4) Acceptance of the Soviet claim for numerical parity in 
bodies dealing with matters, such as disarmament, within the 
competence of the United Nations General Assembly—a “parity” 
which if conceded would give the Soviets a veto power in many 
functions of the General Assembly—enabling them to evade the 
will of the great majority and thus further to weaken the United 
Nations by, in important respects, importing into the General 
Assembly the same weaknesses that have crippled the Security 
Council ; 

5) The acceptance of an agenda so formulated that virtually 
every ltem—nine out of eleven—implies acceptance of a basic 
Soviet thesis that the Western Powers reject. 


* Department of State press release 150, Mar. 25, 1958. 
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Now in making clear this price tag, I do not want to imply that I 
think that there will not be a Summit Conference. 
* * Xx 2 x * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the note from the Soviet Government of yes- 
terday, they referred to the possibility of discussing a German Peace 
Treaty, and also a pact between the Warsaw Powers and the NATO 
Powers. Now, as agenda items, do those two points not open the 
whole question of the reunification of Germany and, also, the position 
of Eastern Europe, which you want to discuss ? 

A. I would feel rather that they tend pretty much to close the 
door to the kind of thing that we want to discuss. The Soviet, at least, 
would interpret such an agenda item as limiting the discussion to 
the particular matters; namely, a peace treaty involving both Ger- 
manies, and equating of the Warsaw Pact with the NATO group. 
T would be extremely concerned to see the agenda accepted in that 
form without at least making clear that we interpret the agenda as 
opening up the possibility of discussing these other items. You will 
recall that at the last Summit Conference at Geneva, there was a very 
prolonged and rather sharp exchange of views at the restricted meet- 
ing with respect to the label and title to be given to these topics. And, 
finally, we compromised upon a title that was called “European Se- 
curity and Germany” and that, we felt was broad enough to open up 
the kind of subjects that you refer to. 

If we now accepted a narrowing of that agenda item, as the Soviets 
propose, certainly they would argue that we had agreed to forego at 
this time any discussion of the reunification of Germany. Indeed, 
they are quite categorical, and have been in the whole series of notes 
that they have put out, that they do not consider that the reunifica- 
tion of Germany is discussable. If we accept such an agenda item 
with their interpretation on it, I would think that—while, of course, 
nobody is there physically to prevent the Heads of Western Govern- 
ments from uttering words, and we could probably use those words. 
“reunification of Germany”—I am quite sure it would be contended 
on the other side that the terms of the conference have implicitly, or, 
indeed, explicitly, excluded that. 

% a ne ** 2 x x 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would the United States accept an agenda item 
using the same language as the previous Summit meeting on European 
security and Germany, and is it correct that it is “Germany” or “Ger- 
man reunification” ? 

A. The label on the item was “European security and Germany.” 
Under that label there appeared a rather full discussion of German 
reunification. So it is quite apparent that that label carries with it 
the concept of German reunification. Also, that is made clear in 
the preceding sentence, the prelude which leads up to that, where the 
powers, it is said, recognize the close link between European security 
and the reunification of Germany. 

Q. Would we accept such an item for the agenda then ? 

A. I don’t want to be absolutely categorical about any of these 
matters. I think that when I have said that we thought that a second 
Summit meeting should begin where the last one left off, it is fairly 
clear what our view is. But these matters are all subject to discussion 
with our allies. There is another meeting of the NATO Council on 
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this general subject, I believe, tomorrow. I don’t like to take uni- 
laterally positions which ought in the first imstance to be discussed 
with our allies. 

* * k 2 “ “ * 


Declaration Presented by the British, French, and United States 
Ambassadors to the Soviet Government, Regarding Prepara- 
tions for a Summit Meeting, March 31, 1958 + 


The present international situation requires that a serious attempt 
be made to reach agreement on the main problems affecting attainment 
of peace and stability in the world. In the circumstances a Summit 
meeting is desirable if it would provide opportunity for conducting 
serious discussions of major problems and would be an effective means 
of reaching agreement on significant subjects. a 

It is clear that before a Summit meeting can meet in these conditions 
preparatory work is required. 

This preparatory work could best be performed by exchanges 
through diplomatic channels leading to a meeting between Foreign 
Ministers. 

The main purpose of this preparatory work should be to examine 
the position of the various governments on the major questions at 
issue between them, and to establish what subjects should be sub- 
mitted for examination by Heads of Government. It would not be the 
dead of these preparatory talks to reach decisions but to bring out, 

y general discussion, the possibilities of agreement. 

The Foreign Ministers, assuming they have concluded the prepara- 
tory work to their satisfaction, would reach agreement on the date and 
place of the Summit meeting and decide on its composition. 

If this procedure is acceptable to the Soviet Government it is sug- 
Seep that diplomatic exchanges should start in Moscow in the second 

alf of April. 


Note From the American Ambassador at Warsaw (Beam) to the 
Polish Deputy Foreign Minister (Winiewicz), on the Rapacki 
Plan, May 3, 1958 ? 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Rapack1’s note 
of February 14, 1958, enclosing a memorandum elaborating on the 
Polish Government’s proposals concerning the establishment of a 
denuclearized zone in Central Europe. 

Recognizing that the initiative of the Polish Government stems 
from a desire to contribute to the attainment of a stable and durable 
peace, my Government has given these proposals serious and careful 
consideration. On the basis of this study it has concluded that they 
are too limited in scope to reduce the danger of nuclear war or provide 
a dependable basis for the security of Europe. They neither deal with 
the essential question of the continued production of nuclear weapons 
by the present nuclear powers nor take into account the fact that 


* Department of State press release 159, Mar. 31, 1958. The declaration had previously 
been approved by the NATO Council. 
* Department of State press relense 242, May 4, 1958. 
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present scientific techniques are not adequate to detect existing nuclear 
weapons. The proposed plan does not affect the central sources of 
power capable of launching a nuclear attack, and. thus its effectiveness 
would be dependent. on the good intentions of countries outside the 
area. The proposals overlook the central problems of European se 
curity because they provide no method for balanced and equitable 
limitations of military capabilities and would perpetuate the basic 
cause of tension in Europe by accepting the continuation of the di- 
vision of Germany. 

An agreement limited to the exclusion of nuclear weapons from the 
territory indicated by your Government without other types of limi- 
tation would, even if it were capable of being inspected, endanger the 
security of the Western European countries in view of the large 
and widely deploved military forces of the Soviet Union. Unless 
equipped with nuclear weapons, Western forces in Germany would 
find themselves under present circumstances at a great disadvantage 
to the numerically greater mass of Soviet troops stationed within easy 
distance of Western Europe which are, as the Soviet leaders made 
clear, being equipped with the most modern and destructive weapons 
including missiles of all kinds. 3 

The considerations outlined above have caused the United States in 
association with other Western powers to propose that nations stop 
producing material for nuclear weapons, cease testing such weapons 
and begin to reduce present stockpiles. The United States has further 
proposed broader areas of inspection against surprise attack, includ- 
ing an area in Europe, roughly from the United Kingdom to the 
Ural mountains. We remain willing to do this. You will recall, 
moreover, that the Western nations offered at the London disarma- 
ment negotiations to discuss a more limited zone in Europe. With 
regard to missiles you will recall that over a year and a half ago the 
United States proposed that we begin to study the inspection and 
control needed to assure the exclusive peaceful use of outer space now 
threatened by the development of such devices as inter-continental 
and intermediate range ballistic missiles. 

The United States, in association with other Western Powers, has 
also proposed that a comprehensive and effective European security 
arrangement be established in conjunction with the reunification of 
Germany. The proposed arrangements would provide for limitations 
on both forces and armaments, measures for the prevention of surprise 
attack in the area, and assurances of reaction in the event of 
aggression. 

Your note speaks of the existence of opposing military groupings 1n 
Central Europe as being responsible for tensions in the area. It 
should not be necessary for me to recall that the present division of 
Europe stems primarily from the decision of the Soviet Union not to 
permit Eastern European nations to participate in the European 
Recovery Plan. Nor need I repeat the many assurances given as to 
the defensive character of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
which is reflected in its entire organizational and command structure. 
The entire history of its creation and development testify to this, 
though persistent efforts are made in some quarters to portray it 
otherwise. 
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In the absence of effective arrangements either general or regional 
in character which would promote real security and in view of the 
present policies and armaments of the Soviet Union, the countries of 
Western Europe along with Canada and ourselves, joined in alhance 
with them, have no other recourse than to develop the required pattern 
of integrated NATO military strength and to utilize for defensive 
purposes modern developments in weapons and techniques. 

The views which I have presented above on behalf of my Govern- 
ment point out the basic reasons why the United States considers that 
the Polish Government’s proposals for establishing a denuclearized 
zone in Central Europe would not serve to advance their expressed 
objectives. Nevertheless, the United States appreciates the initiative 
of the Polish Government in seeking a solution to these problems. _ It 
hopes that this exchange of correspondence will enable the Polish 
Government better to understand American proposals in the fields of 
European security and disarmament. I trust that the improved 
relations between Poland and the United States will serve as a basis 
for a better understanding between our two countries on these prob- 
lems, as well as on other matters. 


Memorandum From Foreign Minister Gromyko to the Western 
Ambassadors, on the Agenda of a Possible Summit Meeting, 
May 5, 1958+ 

[Extracts | 


[Translation] 


PROPOSALS OF THE SOVIET GOVERNEISNT AS TO 
QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED AT THE CONFER- 
ENCE WITH PARTICIPATION OF THE HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


On January 8, 1958, the Soviet Government presented for consid- 

eration by other Governments its concrete proposals on problems of 
easing international tension.? These proposals provide for a high- 
level conference of top government officials with the participation of 
the Heads of Government to discuss issues the settlement of which 
would promote the easing of international tension and the creation of 
trust in relations between states. 
_ As before, the Soviet Government considers that a series of press- 
Ing international problems can be solved even at the present time. Its 
position is that it is necessary and possible to achieve agreement among 
states on outstanding issues in international relations. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, has listed a number of such issues and is prepared 
to participate in the consideration of other problems which might be 
proposed by the participants in the conference at the summit provided, 
of course, that these questions are within the competence of the inter- 
national meeting and are directed toward strengthening peace. 





1 Department of State Bulletin, July 7, 1958, p. 17. For the next step in the “summit” 
negotiations, see Western memorandum of May 28, 1958 (post). 
2 For text, see Background of Heads of Government Conference, 1960, p. 117. 
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The Soviet Government is firmly convinced that if the Heads of 
Government firmly resolve to devote their efforts to seeking mutually 
acceptable solutions for pressing international problems, then it is 
possible to say with certamty that the forthcoming conference at the 
summit will ensure the necessary turning point in the development 
of relations between the states in the direction of improving the en- 
tire international situation and the liquidation of the “cold war.” 

Taking into account the exchange of views which has occurred on 
the question of convening a conference at the summit and seeking to 
facilitate the completion of the preparatory work for this conference 
in as short a period as possible, the Soviet Government for its part 
submits for consideration at the conference the following questions 
and at the same time sets forth some views on these questions: 

* * * * * * * 


3. Creation in Central Europe of a zone free of atomic, hydrogen 
and rocket weapons 


At the present time, two groups of states oppose each other in Cen- 
tral Europe and armed forces and armaments of various types, m 
quantities abnormal for peacetime, are concentrated there. This one 
circumstance alone creates a serious threat to peace and it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that in such a situation, by evil intent or by 
chance, the fires of a new war can break out with the use of the most 
nodern means of destruction, that 1s, nuclear and rocket weapons. 

In order to preclude the danger of such a turn of events, the Soviet 
Government dleems it expedient to examine at the conference the pro- 
posal of the Government of the Polish People’s Republic concerning 
the creation in Europe of a zone free of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket 
weapons, which would include the territories of the Polish People’s 
Republic, the Czechoslovak Republic, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, and the Federal Republic of Germany. Assumption by these states 
of the obligation not to produce or to permit the stationing on their 
territories of nuclear weapons of all possible types, and also the estab- 
lishment of sites for the launching of rockets capable of carrymg 
nuclear warheads, would undoubtedly help to prevent the possibilit 
of military conflicts breaking out in the center of Europe. Inasmuc 
as the Governments of the Polish People’s Republic, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and the German Democratic Republic have already de- 
clared their agreement to be included in a zone free of atomic weapons, 
the creation of such a zone now depends only on the agreement of the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Agreement among the Governments of the USSR, the USA, the 
United Kingdom, and France on the advisability of creating a zone 
free of atomic weapons in this area of Europe would undoubtedly 
facilitate reaching an agreement with the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany with regard to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s joining this zone. 

Agreement. on the creation of a zone free of atomic weapons in 
Europe will be effective if, along with the corresponding obligations 
of the states included in the said zone, the powers that include nuclear 
and rocket weapons among the armaments of their forces would, for 
their part, assume an obligation to respect. the status of this zone and 
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consider the territory of the states included in it as excluded from 
the sphere of use of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket weapons. As for 
the Soviet Union, it has already declared its readiness to assume the 
above-mentioned obligations if the Government of the US, the United 
Kingdom, and France do the same. 

The obligations of the states included with the zone and the obliga- 
tions of the Great Powers could be legalized both in the form of an 
appropriate international treaty and also in the form of appropriate 
unilateral declarations. 

For the purpose of ensuring the effectiveness of the obligations and 
their fulfillment, the states concerned would be obligated to establish 
in the territory of the zone free of atomic weapons a system of broad 
and effective control, both on land and in the air, with the establish- 
ment of control points by agreement of the states concerned. The 
creation in the center of Europe of a zone free of atomic weapons 
would be an important step on the road toward cessation of the dan- 
gerous arms race and removal of the threat of atomic war. 


4. Non-aggression pact 


Seeking to further the easing of international tension, the Soviet 
Government considers that it would be in the interests of cessation of 
the “cold war” and of the arms race to conclude in one or another form 
a non-aggression pact (or agreement) between the states members of 
NATO and the states participating in the Warsaw Pact. Conclusion 
of such a pact would be an important step on the road toward the 
creation of an all-European system of security and the strengthening 
of mutual trust and cooperation between states. 

If the Western powers display a desire to conclude such a pact or 
agreement, then in the opinion of the Soviet Government it would not 
be difficult to come to an agreement on its form on the basis of a 
multilateral agreement among all countries included in the Warsaw 
Pact organization and the North Atlantic Alliance, or among certain 
countries belonging to these groups, or, lastly, in the form of non- 
aggression agreements on a bilateral basis between separate members 
of these groups. 

The Soviet Government considers that the basis for such an agree- 
ment must be the mutual renunciation by the contracting parties of 
the use of force or threat of force and the obligation to settle disputes 
which may arise between the parties to the agreement by peaceful 
means alone. The desirability of mutual consultations among the 
parties to the agreement, in connection with the fulfillment of the 
obligations undertaken by them under the agreement, should also be 
envisaged. 

Such a pact could be open to accession by all the other states of 
Europe in order to facilitate the creation at a later stage of a system 
of all-European security and the gradual liquidation of existing mili- 
a eae groups. 

proposing the conclusion of a non-aggression pact, the Soviet 
Government regards it as the first step toward a radical improvement 
in the relations among the states included in the North Atlantic Al- 
liance and the Warsaw Pact organization and as a prerequisite for the 
conclusion at a later stage of a broader treaty on European security. 
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5. Prohibition of the use of outer space for military purposes ;. lqui- 
dation of foreign military bases in foreign territories; interna- 
tional cooperation in the study of outer space 

Scientific-technical progress in the realm of rocket technology has 
raised the question of what direction the use of the latest scientific 
achievements will take: Will they serve peaceful purposes or will they 
be used for furthering the arms race, increasing the danger of the 
outbreak of an atomic war? | 

An effective measure, which would completely exclude the possi- 
bility of using outer space for military purposes and which would 
ensure application of the tremendous achievements in the creation of 
rocket and artificial earth satellites exclusively for peaceful purposes, 
would be a complete and unconditional ban on atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, together with their exclusion from armaments and the de- 
struction of stockpiles. Since this is difficult at the present time, 
owing to the position of the Western powers, and must obviously be 
realized at a later stage, the Soviet Government proposes that at the 
present stage agreement be reached on a ban on the use of outer space 
for military purposes with, at the same time, the liquidation of 
military bases in foreign territories, first of all in the territory of the 
countries of Europe, the Near and Middle East, and North Africa. 
Such a measure would be in the interest of the security of all states 
As for the states in whose territory such military bases are situated. 
such a decision would only be to their advantage, as the liquidation 
of military bases would remove the threat to which they subject 
themselves by making their territory available for the establishment 
of foreign military bases. 

Guided by these considerations, the Soviet Government proposes 4 
discussion of the question of concluding an international agreement 
on the use of outer space for peaceful purposes, which would include 
the following basic provisions: 

A ban on the use of outer space for military purposes and an obli- 
gation on the part of states to launch rockets into outer space only in 
accordance with an agreed international program. 

Liquidation of foreign military bases in the territory of other states, 
first of all in Europe, the Near and Middle East, and North Africa. 

Kstablishment, within the framework of the UN, of appropriate 
international control of the fulfillment of the above obligations. 

Creation of a UN agency for international cooperation in the field 
of the study of outer space. 

Conclusion of such an agreement would lead toward broad inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful use of outer space and would 
initiate joint research by scientists of all countries in problems con- 
nected with the cosmos. 


6. reduction in the number of foreign troops stationed in the terti- 
tory of Germany and within the borders of other European 
states 


Consistently seeking the necessary agreement with other powers, 
the Soviet Union more than once has introduced concrete proposals 
on disarmament, and has also carried out a series of unilateral meas- 
ures for reducing its own armed forces and armaments, proceeding 
from the premise that the other Great Powers will, for their part 
follow this example. The Soviet Union is an advocate of a radical 
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solution of the disarmament problem, a substantial reduction in the 
armed forces and armaments of states, the complete withdrawal of 
foreign armed forces from the territory of European states members 
of both military groups, including Germany, and the liquidation of 
all foreign military bases on foreign territories. 

However, inasmuch as the Western powers have hitherto not dis- 
played their readiness to come to an agreement on all these questions, 
the Soviet Union proposes, at this stage, that a start be made toward 
the solution of those questions on which there already exists a com- 
plete possibility of reaching an agreement. The Soviet Government 
proposes a gradual reduction of foreign troops in foreign territories 
and submits the proposal, in the nature of a first step, to reduce during 
1958 the armed forces of the USSR, the US, the United Kingdom, 
France, and other states having troops in the territory of Germany, 
by one-third or to any other agreed extent. The reduced contingents 
of these troops must be withdrawn from the territory of Germany 
inside their own national frontiers. 

The question of a substantial reduction in the armed forces and 
armaments of states and the conclusion of an appropriate interna- 
tional agreements with this objective, as well as the complete with- 
drawal of foreign armed forces from the territories of the states 
members of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty could be discussed dur- 
ing the following stage of negotiations. 


1. Conclusion of a German peace treaty 


_All the peoples of Europe, which were drawn into the war on the ~ 

side of Hitlerite Germany, have long been enjoying the fruits of a 
peaceful situation and have been building their life independently, 
whereas the German people are still deprived of the conditions for 
the peaceful development of their country and existence on equal 
terms with other peoples. The absence of a peace treaty also has a 
negative effect on the solution of its national task of unifying the 
country. Furthermore, the lack of a solution for questions con- 
nected with a peaceful settlement in Germany is used by those who do 
not value the fate of peace in Europe for drawing the Western part of 
Germany into preparation for atomic war. 

Under these conditions, the Soviet Government. considers that the 
powers responsible for the development of Germany in a peaceful 
manner should strive to attain a peaceful settlement. with Germany as 
soon as possible. Being an advocate of such a settlement, the Soviet. 
Government reiterates its proposal for a discussion at a stummit. con- 
ference of the question concerning the preparation and conclusion of 
a German peace treaty. 

However, taking into consideration the attitude of the Governments 
of the US and other Western powers toward this proposal, the Soviet 
Government would be ready at the forthcoming meeting to come to 
an agreement at least on the first steps toward the solution of this 
question, namely, to agree, at the present stage, on the basic princi- 
ples of a German peace treaty and the manner of its preparation. In 
this, the Soviet Government proceeds from the premise that prepara- 
tory work toward conclusion of a German peace treaty, with the par- 
ticipation of German representatives from the GDR and the FRG, 
would give impetus to the unification of the efforts of the German 
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Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany toward 
their rapprochement and restoration of the unity of the German 
people. 


8. Prevention of surprise attack against one state by another 


Inasmuch as it still does not appear possible at the present time to 
resolve the problem of disarmament in full and there is talk of reach- 
ing an agreement regarding partial measures of disarmament, the 
Soviet Government proposes that the question of the prevention of 
surprise attack be gradually resolved, according to the nature of the 
measures, in the field of disarmament in the first stage. It would be 
necessary to come to an understanding concerning the establishment 
of control posts at railroad junctions, in large ports, and on main 
highways, and concerning the taking of aerial photographs in the 
zones of demarcation of the principal armed forces of the military 
groups in Europe, at the present stage in definite limited areas, which 
will be considered as the most. important from the point of view of 
eliminating the danger of surprise attack. 

In proposing such an approach to the solution of this problem, the 
Soviet Government proceeds from the premise that the Western powers 
have recognized the practical value of the Soviet proposal concerning 
the establishment of control posts as a means of preventing surprise 
attack. This gives a basis for hope that the conference can come to 
an agreement on this question. 

The Soviet Government reiterates its proposal on the establishment 
in Europe of a zone of aerial inspection to a distance of 800 kilometers 
east and west of the line of demarcation of the armed forces of the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact military groups. 

As for the proposal for carrying out aerial photography of vast 
regions or of the whole territory of the USSR and the USA, this 
question cannot be considered apart from measures for easing interns- 
tional tension and strengthening trust between states, especially be 
tween the Great Powers. In the present international situation, with 
the continuing arms race, which causes international tension as- well 
as distrust and suspicion in the relations between states, with the “cold 
war” casting its black shadow over the whole international situation, 
the proposal concerning reciprocal flights over the entire territories of 
both countries is unrealistic. The Soviet Government considers, how- 
ever, that this step can be carried out at the concluding stage of the 
problem of disarmament, that is, when the question concerning the 
complete ban on atomic and hydrogen weapons, with their elimina- 
tion from armaments, concerning the substantial reduction of the 
armed forces and armaments of states, and concerning the liquidation 
of military bases in foreign territories is settled, that is, when rela- 
tions of trust between states are actually established. 


“ mR * * * * g 
Address by Secretary of State Dulles in Berlin, May 8, 1958+ 


It is an inspiration to be again in Berlin, for my fourth visit since 
the end of World War II. | 

I was here a few months after the close of hostilities. I then saw 
Berlin as a mass of rubble. It seemed that the city was beyond the 
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pea of reconstruction. I felt at the time that the plight of 
erlin presented a challenge which was beyond human response. But 
that almost unbelievable challenge was in fact met through a display 
of human energy and human faith which has few parallels in history. 

Then, in 1948, I rode the airlift to Berlin. The Soviet Union was at 
that time imposing an economic blockade which it seemed would force 
the city to succumb. But the courage and resourcefulness of the peo- 
ple of Berlin, and of the free nations which mounted and sustained 
the airlift, demonstrated that freedom had a power of resourcefulness 
and resilience which the despots had grossly underestimated. Berlin 
was not isolated. The attempted blockade was abandoned and Berlin 
continued proudly to demonstrate within the captive world the good 
fruits of freedom. 

I was next here in January 1954 to attend the Four Power Con- 
ference which it was hoped would bring about the reunification of 
Germany in freedom and the liberation of Austria. We were spurred 
mn our effort by the tragic events of the preceding June and July 
when the workers in East Berlin and the Soviet occupied zone rose 
in a rebellion usually known as “June 17”. This spontaneous, cou- 
rageous and brutally repressed demand by the workers for decent 
conditions made it the more urgent that the alien occupation should 
be ended and the liberation of Germany accomplished. 

The Western representatives struggled valiantly, but in vain. The 
conference failed to achieve its specific goals. But the conference itself 
was not a vain thing. All the world judged the issues and, I said on 
my return home from that conference, the conference “cleared the 
way for other things. The unification and the strengthening of West 
Europe may now go on”. It did, in fact, go on. Dovey was 
restored to the Federal Republic of Germany; it became a full mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and a party to the 
Treaty for Western European Unity. And today the Federal Re- 
public not only helps to build the institutions which, militarily and 
economically, will unify Western Europe, but, under its great Chan- 
a Adenauer, it plays a major role in the councils of the free 
world. 

Today I am in Berlin for the fourth time to see, and marvel at, the 
accomplishments of your people who, in the face of unprecedented 
handicaps, make Berlin a center of cultural and intellectual life and 
of industry. 

On behalf of the President and people of the United States, I say 
“all honor” to the people of Free Berlin. It has been for us a privilege 
and an inspiration to be associated with you. 

On the basis of my experience, Berlin ought to be required visiting, 
or, if that is impossible, the story of postwar Berlin ought to be re- 
quired reading, be all who would understand the significance of the 
worldwide struggle which now preoccupies so much of the human 
race. 


II. 


A first lesson of Berlin is taught by your environment. You live 
here encircled by a surrounding ring of Communist rule. Your posi- 
tion in this respect is itself a tragic symbol] of disregard for the 
pledged word. The Potsdam Agreements of 1945 made it perfectly 
clear that the purpose of the military occupation was not to dismem- 
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ber Germany or permanently to divide it. And indeed until recently 
the Soviet Union admitted the responsibility of the four powers to 
bring about the reunification of Germany. At the Geneva Summit 
meeting of July 1955, President Eisenhower, together with the Prime 
Ministers of France and the United Kingdom, obtained formal recog- 
nition by the heads of the Soviet Government, including Mr. 
Khrushchev, that the four powers had “common responsibility for the 
settlement of the German question and the reunification of Germany” 
and they “agreed that the settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elections” should be car- 
ried out. Those engagements, it now seems, are evaded by the Soviet 
Union. 

This illustrates the great difficulty of dealing with the Soviet Union. 

Most governments believe that a moral sanction attaches to their 
engagements. ‘They do not undertake solemn and precise interna- 
tional undertakings except with the intention of carrying them out. 
Their record of performances is not always perfect. But at least they 
do not look upon the making and their breaking of agreements as 4 
legitimate technique for advancing their interests, 

In the case of the Soviet Union it is otherwise. Its rulers are 
atheistic materialists. So far as they are concerned, their agreements 
carry no moral sanction. It often seems as though they treat the 
making and breaking of agreements as a legitimate international tech- 
nique and that their promises are, as Lenin said, “like pie crusts, made 
to be broken”. | 

That is why we find it so difficult to make progress in resolving 
political problems and in achieving limitation of armament. The 
ae of the Soviet Union toward its agreements constitutes a grave 
obstacle. 

You, yourselves here in Berlin, you who are a living exhibit of 
Soviet violations of international agreements, surely understand. And 
your plight ought to teach the world that it is reckless to make con- 
cessions in reliance on Soviet promises merely because those promises 
are alluring. 

Also you here see about you the tragic results of the application of 
the Communist thesis that individuals are not spiritual beings but 
merely physical particles to be used to promote the glorification of the 
Soviet Communist State and the extension of its dominion throughout 
the world. The steady flow of refugees from East Germany which 
continues at the high level of about 20,000 per month is an indisputable 
demonstration of which of our societies provides the most in the way 
of human opportunity, both in terms of economic livelihood and in 
terms of spiritual and cultural satisfaction. This steady flight from 
the East to West is the more significant because those who seek the 
West are in large part young people who throughout most of their 
mature lives have been subjected to the intense application of Com- 
munist doctrine and practice. ii 


A second lesson that Berlin teaches is the immense capacity of 
human beings who are endowed with faith. 
To_me one of the most inspiring portions of the Holy Scripture is 
found in the Letter of Paul to the Hebrews, where he recounts the 
great acts of faith which had marked the history of the Hebrew 
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people. He concludes, “Seeing that we also are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with steadfastness the race 
that is set before us”. 

Surely the people of Berlin are writing a new and epic chapter in 
the history of steadfast faith and works. In the face of discourage- 
ments and obstacles such as few have ever had to encounter, you have 
rebuilt your city from its rubble. You have established here your 
free university. You have reconstructed the Hall of the Technical 
University within the shattered ruins of its former imposing struc- 
ture. You have rebuilt the Hansa Viertel as one of the most impres- 
sive urban developments in Europe. You have rebuilt your churches. 
And there has been a revival of drama, music and of religious and 
intellectual life which demonstrates that the physical shackles to 
which you were subjected could be, and were, broken by faith in your 
great destiny and by hope and expectation of a richer and freer life to 
come. 

No one can see the West Berlin of today without recognizing the 
extraordinary courage and inspiration that is making Berlin one of 
the great cities of Europe. 

Let me say to you that I believe that your faith and hope in the 
future are not misplaced and will be rewarded. 

I recall the somber meeting here in 1954 when the Soviet delegation 
adamantly opposed both the liberation of Austria and the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. 

But in 1955 the Soviet Union suddenly decided to liberate Austria. 
That decision came as a surprise, and in reversal of the adamant posi- 
tion which the Soviet Government had held for nearly a decade. 

It shows that we need not despair for Germany and for Berlin. 
The day will come when, probably unexpectedly and without predic- 
tability, the Geneva promises of 1955 will be fulfilled and Germany 
will again be reunified in freedom. 


IV. 


A third lesson is that this is a vast potential spiritual unity and 
practical cooperation of those everywhere who love freedom. Free 
Berlin and free Germany would never have achieved their present 
advances without the faith and works of their own people. But 
equally indispensable was the support of other free peoples. 

Americans are proud of the part they have been privileged to play 
in this connection. The first clearing of the city and the reestablish- 
ment of the basic facilities—light, heat, power, sewers and transport— 
were all carried out with German labor and planning, and with finan- 
cial contributions from the United States. 

The airlift which surmounted the Soviet blockade was conducted 
by the Western Powers. 

Following the end of the blockade there has been a well planned 
development in the way of construction, both industrial and cultural, 
in all of which the United States has been glad to help. Here in 
Berlin, cooperation has become real in stone and mortar, in halls of 
learning, in places of work and conference, in labor and in recreation. 

Perhaps most important of all is the shield of power behind which 
these tasks of peace are carried forward. 
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I recall here the declaration which the Foreign Ministers of the 
United Kingdom and France and I made on October 3, 1954. We 
said: 
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“The security and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of 
the position of the Three Powers there are regarded by the Three 
Powers as essential elements of the peace of the free world in 
the present international situation. Accordingly, they will main- 
tain armed forces within the territory of Berlin as long as their 
responsibilities require it. They therefore reaffirm that they will 
treat any attack against Berlin from any quarter as an attack 
upon their forces and upon themselves.” 

I am glad, on behalf of my Government and with the express 
authority of President Eisenhower, again to reaffirm here today that 
declaration. 

I know that the people of Berlin realize how significant for them 
has been the military deterrent which has provided a shield behind 
which their works of peace have gone forward. I hope that you and 
others will realize that the peace and security of all of the free world 
equally depend upon such a shield. 

The Soviet Government is attempting by every act of propaganda 
to compel the abandonment of that shield. It claims that those who 
create that shield are proved by that fact to be evil militarists. It 
claims that those who draw together to get protection from that shield 
are “aggressive groupings”. It claims that those who seek only de- 
fense should prove it by renouncing all but inferior weapons, leaving 
modern weapons to be a monopoly of those who have a tragically 
long record of expansion by the use of violence. 

It claims that certain of our aerial defense precautions are danger- 
ous and frightening. But when we try to make it possible to revise 
them on the basis of reciprocal international inspection that will give 
a large measure of assurance against surprise attack, the Soviets say 
“nyet”. They did so again at the United Nations Security Council 
last week. 

The Soviet Union professes not to want to use nuclear weapons, but 
insists upon continuing at a feverish pace to multiply such weapons 
in its own arsenals. It calls the free world to rely upon Soviet prom- 
ises not to use its nuclear weapons in the event of war despite the 
long record of broken promises to which I have alluded 

This Communist propaganda line is designed to produce a world 
dominated by the military power of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Freedom 
would have no adequate defense. There is a duty to look behind 
words that sound alluring and to see and reject the underlying plot 
against freedom. 

I hope that the lessons of Berlin—the lesson taught by its sur- 
roundings, the lesson taught by its faith and the lesson taught by the 
cooperative action of the free—will be applied to the larger context 
of world affairs. 

All peoples in all the world, including the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, look with horror at the prospect of a new war. All would 
take any dependable steps to reduce that prospect, and, above all, to 
eliminate the new weapons which threaten humanity with virtual 
extinction. But Berlin teaches that there cannot be confidence in mere 
Soviet Communist promises; that there cannot be safety in weakness. 
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It also teaches that man is a spiritual being able, by faith, to perform 
miracles. And that men of faith are not prepared to succumb to a 
rule that is atheistic and militaristic merely in the hope of thus 1n- 
suring continued existence. 

And men who are free—and all who having lost freedom would 
regain it, can pay homage to Berlin, and learn and apply the lessons 
that it teaches. 


Memorandum From the Western Powers to the Soviet Union, on 
the Agenda for a Summit Meeting, May 28, 1958 + 


[Extracts] 


The Governments of the US, UK and France believe that the 
present international situation requires that a serious attempt be made 
to reach agreement on the main problems affecting the attainment 
of peace and stability in the world. They consider that, in the cir- 
cumstances, a Summit meeting would be desirable if it would pro- 
vide the opportunity for serious discussions of major problems and 
— be an effective means of reaching agreement on significant 
subjects. 

They regard such settlements as constituting effective means for 
developing a spirit of confidence in their relations with the Soviet 
Union which could lead to cooperation among nations in the pursuit 
of a just and lasting peace. 

Such settlements, 1f they are to serve this purpose, must take into 
account the legitimate interests of all the parties concerned and must 
embrace the necessary elements to assure their implementation. 

In his letter of January 12, 1958, President Eisenhower put forward 
a series of proposals to Premier Bulganin. The Governments of the 
US, UK and France consider that they form the basis for mutually 
beneficial settlements at a meeting of Heads of Government. Some of 
the considerations which underlie this view are set forth below. In 
making their proposals in the field of disarmament, the three govern- 
ments recall their obligations, undertaken in the UN Charter, not to 
use any weapons against the territorial integrity or politica] independ- 
ence of any state. While a comprehensive disarmament remains their 
ultimate aim, they propose certain practical balanced and interde- 
pendent measures which would mark significant progress toward con- 
trolling the arms race and thus reducing the danger of war. Progress 
of this sort would also create an atmosphere of confidence which could 
facilitate settlement of the political controversies that disturb rela- 
tions between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. Reduction 
in both nuclear weapons and conventional armed forces and arma- 
ments are vital for this purpose. The Three Governments therefore 
consider it desirable to make clear once again what were the reasons 
which led them to oe forward far reaching proposals for partial 
disarmament in 1957. 

* * * 7 * x ® 


1 Department of State press release 330, June 16, 1958. The memorandum was handed 
to Foreign Minister Gromyko by the British Ambassador on behalf of the United States, the 
United ingdom, and France. See also Western paper of May 31, 1958 and Premier 
Khrushchev letter of June 11, 1958 (post). 
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6. Leuntcfication of Germany in accordance with the terms of the 1956 
Directive of the four Heads of Government to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The continued division of Germany is a major obstacle to the 
restoration of confidence and the creation of conditions of genuine 
peace and stability in Europe. Thirteen years have passed since the 
end of the war in Europe, yet no peace settlement has been made with 
Germany. A necessary prerequisite for such a settlement is the crea- 
tion of a government which truly reflects the will of the German 
people. Only a government created on such a basis can undertake 
obligations which will inspire confidence on the part of other coun- 
tries and which will be considered just and binding by the people of 
Germany themselves. 

The Heads of Government in Geneva recognized the common 
responsibility of the four powers for the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany. They agreed that the 
settlement of the German question and the reunification of Germany 
through free elections should be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security. The Western powers propose that the Soviet Union join 
with them in immediate steps to carry out their responsibility by 
agreeing to permit an all-German Government to be formed by free 
elections and enabling it to carry out its functions. Such an agree- 
ment would give tangible evidence of a common desire on the part 
of the four governments to create the conditions of trust on which a 
lasting peace can be based. 


7. European security arrangements. 


The Western powers are aware of the fact that the Soviet Union 
has expressed concern that the creation of a freely-chosen all-German 
Government with the full attributes of sovereignty would bring about 
changes in the present situation in Europe which the Soviet Union 
would consider detrimental to its security interests, 

The three governments are prepared to enter into arrangements 
concerning European security which would give assurances to the 
Soviet Union in this regard. The arrangements they envisage would 
involve limitations on forces and armaments. They would also in- 
volve assurances designed to prevent aggression in Europe by the 
exchange of undertakings to take appropriate action in the event of 
such aggression. 

The three governments seek no one-sided advantage in such ar- 
rangements, nor do they contemplate entering into arrangements 
which would give a one-sided advantage to the Soviet Union to the 
prejudice of their essential security interests. Confidence can be 
created by international agreements only if the agreements take 
equally into account the legitimate security interests of all the parties 
concerned. 

The Western powers call on the Soviet Union to enter into negotia- 
tions on the subject of European security in this spirit, with a view to 
concluding a treaty which would enter into force in conjunction with 
an agreement on the reunification of Germany. 'This would recognize 
the close link which the powers concerned have agreed exists between 
the two subjects. The linked settlement of these two questions and 
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the confidence created thereby would also permit further progress to 
be made in the limitation of armaments generally. 
+ * * * * * * 


10. Ways of easing tensions in Eastern Europe. 


The creation of conditions of stability in Eastern Europe based on 
relations of independence and friendship among the countries of the 
area would greatly contribute to the cause of promoting a just and 
lasting world peace. That this should come about is thus not an 
aspiration of neighboring Western Europe alone, but of all the world. 
This international interest found its expression in the international 
agreements concerning the right of the peoples of the area to choose 
their own governments; the peace treaties with their provisions de- 
signed to safeguard human rights; the efforts of many countries to 
improve the economic welfare of the people; and efforts to eliminate 
interference in their internal affairs. 

The Western powers believe that a serious discussion of the prob- 
lem posed by the existence of tensions in Eastern Europe should be 
held with the aim of eliminating interference in the internal affairs 
of the countries of that region and the use of force in the settlement of 
disputes there. 

The Western governments believe that the proposals set forth above 
are feasible and could be put into effect now. They believe their 
implementation is verifiable. The proposals take into account the 
legitimate interests and security needs of the countries concerned. 
Their adoption could create a basis for the development of an 
atmosphere of confidence and trust that would favor growth of more 
active mutually beneficial relations between our peoples and 
governments. 


Western List of General Headings for Reviewing Specific Summit 
Agenda Proposals, May 31, 1958 1 


(With Only Western Items Listed as Examples) 


May 31, 1958 

Disarmament 

a) Measures to control the production of fissionable material for 
nuclear weapons and to reduce existing military stocks of such ma- 
terial : 

b) The suspension of nuclear tests; 

c) The reduction and limitation of conventional arms and man- 
power ; 

d) Measures to guard against surprise attack ; 

e) The use of outer space for peaceful purposes. 


European Security and Germany 

a) Reunification of Germany in accordance with the terms of the 
1955 Directive of the four Heads of Government to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs ; 

b) European security arrangements. 


1Department of State press release 330, June 16, 1958. Tor the next step in the 


“summit” negotiations, see Premier Khrushchev’s letter of June 11, 1958 (post). 
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International E'achanges 


a) Cessation of jamming of foreign broadcasts; 

b) Censorship; 

c) Free distribution and sale to the public of books and publica- 
tions; 

d) Free distribution and sale of foreign newspapers and periodi- 
cals; 

e) Freedom of travel. 


Methods of Improving International Cooperation 
Means of strengthening the United Nations. 


Other Topics 
Ways of easing tension in Eastern Europe. 


Statement at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
German Reunification, June 10, 1958+ | 


| Extract ] ! 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the last issue of Newsweek it said that you 
told associates, “I seem to be much stronger for unification than 
he is”, meaning Adenauer. I was wondering whether you can con- 
firm that. 

A. I do not think that I am stronger for German unification than 
Chancellor Adenauer is. I think that there is a slight difference in 
our respective positions. I can see that, quite understandably, the 
Government of the Federal Republic does not want to seem to be in 
a position of blocking disarmament by saying that unless there is — 
first a reunification of Germany nothing can be done in any field. 
None of us want to take that position. 

On the other hand, the United States is a country which was at 
the last “Summit” conference, as the Federal Republic was not. 

We are a party, as the Federal Republic was not, to certain agree- 
ments at that time with the Soviet Delegation. 

We feel, quite independently of any other considerations, that 
integrity in dealing with the Soviets, and the ability to deal with 
them in other respects, would be put in question if we go back again 
to the “Summit” meeting and say, “Well, now, the first thing we do, 
Mr. Khrushchev, is to wipe off the books the last things we agreed 
to.” Now, that goes not just to the question of the reunification of 
Germany. That goes to the question of the integrity of our agree- 
ments. It just happens that those agreements related to the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. But we have a certain position to claim that the 
agreements of the last “Summit” conference, whatever they were, 
should not be wiped off the books as we start, 1f we should start, a 
second “Summit” conference. 

Now, you see, that is something which jis a little apart from the 
particular merits of the reunification of Germany. It goes to the 
question of whether or not agreements made at the last “Summit” 


1 Department of State press release 319, June 10, 1958. 
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conference, whatever they are about, should still be a topic for discus- 
sion or whether we are willing to see them wiped off. We are not 
willing to do that. 


Letter From Premier Khrushchev to President Eisenhower, on 
the Question of a Summit Meeting, June 11, 1958 * 


The present situation with respect to the negotiations on the prepa- 
ration of a summit conference compels me to address this message to 
you. 

Nearly two months have already elapsed since preliminary negotia- 
tions through diplomatic channels, proposed by the Western Powers, 
were initiated on the preparation of the said conference. Some time 
ago, when the Western Powers brought up the question of preliminary 
negotiations through diplomatic channels, the Soviet Government 
expressed serious doubts as to whether such procedure would facilitate 
the convening of asummit conference. We did not conceal our appre- 
hension that by initiating such negotiations we might find ourselves 
on a slippery path which would result in delaying the whole matter 
and postponing the meeting of the heads of government. Neverthe- 
less, the Soviet Government consented to these negotiations, since the 
Western Powers insisted on such a method of preparing the con- 
ference. 

Unfortunately, our apprehensions regarding preliminary negotia- 
tions are beginning to be borne out. In the matter of preparing the 
conference we are, as before, marking time, and as a matter of fact, 
on a number of questions we are even moving backwards. In such 
a situation many people, and not only in the Soviet Union, are begin- 
ning to ask the question whether the proposal itself for conducting 
prefiminary negotiations of this kind was not calculated to put addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of convening a summit conference. When 
the Soviet Government addressed the Government of the USA and 
the governments of other countries six months ago with an appeal to 
convene a broad international conference of top government officials, 
we were guided by the desire to find, through Joint efforts, a way 
toward a radical change in the situation that has developed in inter- 
national relations. We believe and still believe that at this confer- 
ence agreement should be reached to ease relations between states to 
liquidate the “cold war,” to ensure conditions of peaceful coexistence 
of states, and not to resort to war as a means of resolving outstanding 
Issues. One should not be reconciled to the dangerous direction which 
the development of relations between states has now taken, especially 
between the great powers. At the present time, when the destructive 
power of the weapons that states have at their disposal knows no lim- 
its, inaction would bea crime. The time has come for energetic joint 
Intervention on the part of responsible government officials for the 
purpose of averting a terrible danger, of liberating humanity from 
the oppressive threat of atomic war, and giving people what they need 
most of all—lasting peace and confidence in a tomorrow. 

In January of this year you, Mr. President, responded to the pro- 
posal to call a summit conference and communicated that you were 
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prepared to meet with the leaders of the Soviet Union and other states. 
The Government of the United Kingdom and France likewise re- 
sponded to this proposal. All of this strengthened our hopes for an 
early convening of such a conference and was well received by other 
governments and the peoples of all countries. 

Under such conditions it was natural to expect that in the course of 
preliminary negotiations the parties would strive to submit for con- 
sideration at the conference those pressing international problems 
with regard to which, with the goodwill of the participants in the 
negotiations, it would actually be possible to achieve positive results 
even now and put the international situation on a healthier footing. 
We still adhere to these views, particularly in connection with pre- 
paring the agenda for a summit conference. 

I take the liberty of again listing problems which, in the opinion 
of the Soviet Government, should be considered at this conference. 
These problems are the following: 

Immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests; 

Renunciation of the use of all types of atomic, hydrogen, and 
rocket weapons; 

Creation in Central Europe of a zone free of atomic, hydrogen, 
and rocket weapons ; 

Conclusion of a non-aggression pact between states; 

Prohibition of the use of outer space for military purposes, 
liquidation of foreign military bases in foreign territories, and 
international cooperation in the study of outer space; 

Reduction in the number of foreign troops stationed in the ter- 
ritory of Germany and within the borders of other European 
states ; 

Conclusion of a German peace treaty ; 

Prevention of surprise attack against one state by another; 

Measures to expand international trade relations ; 

Development of ties and contacts between states ; 

Cessation of propaganda for war, hostility, and hatred be- 
tween peoples; 

Ways to ease the tension in the Near and Middle East. 

We are putting the question of universal cessation of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons tests in the forefront. Why are we doing this! 
For the simple reason that such tests are, even now, in peace time, 
poisoning the atmosphere and the soil, contaminating every living 
thing on earth, having a pernicious effect on the health of human 
beings, and threatening the life of future generations, not to speak of 
the fact that these tests are leading to the creation of new and even 
more destructive types of weapons, the use of which in the event of an 
outbreak of war would have the most serious consequences for 
humanity. 

An agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, which is possible 
even now, would strengthen trust between states, would contribute 
to the creation of a peaceful atmosphere, for which the peoples of all 
countries are so starved, and would be a good beginning which would 
pave the way toward solution of all major international problems. 
In striving for the cessation of nuclear weapons tests we have uni- 
laterally ceased testing, although this places us in an unfavorable 
position as compared to NATO member countries. After all, it is 
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well known that the USA and the United Kingdom have conducted 
a considerably greater number of experimental explosions of nuclear 
weapons than the Soviet Union has, and thus an agreement on the ces- 
sation of these tests would stabilize the situation to the advantage of 
the NATO countries. But we are willing to accept this, we are sac- 
rificing our interests, guided by the higher interests of mankind, and 
we consider that a cessation of nuclear weapons tests by all states 
would not give rise to distrust, but would rather contribute to the 
achievement of the main goal—to avoid war. 

In making the said decision to cease tests we appealed to the USA 
and the United Kingdom to follow our example. However, much to 
our distress, the Governments of the USA and of the United Kingdom 
have not agreed to this and are continuing to carry on explosions of 
nuclear weapons. In these circumstances we consider it particularly 
eee that this question be urgently discussed at a summit con- 

erence. 

Likewise, who can deny that reaching aoreaent on such questions 
as renunciation of the use of all types of nuclear weapons, conclu- 
sion of a non-aggression pact between the parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty and the North Atlantic Alliance, and creation in Central 
Europe of a zone free of nuclear and rocket weapons would result 
in easing international tension and would be an important step toward 
the solution of the disarmament problem as a whole? 

Is it not in the interests of all countries that propaganda for war 
should cease, a propaganda which in certain states is conducted day 
in and day out, thus poisoning the relations between states? 

And would it not be sensible to discuss such a question as the free 
development of trade and of other economic relations between states 
and mutually advantageous ways of considerably broadening such 
relations? I believe that the business circles in many countries, 
including the United States of America, would agree that it would be 
extremely useful to solve this problem. My views on this matter were 
set forth in greater detail in my letter addressed to you on June 2. 

I believe that I am not mistaken in stating that by now few people 
could be found who would have the audacity to deny that reaching 
agreement on the questions proposed by us for consideration at a 
summit conference would correspond to the vital interests of every 
country and every people. 

As you know, Mr. President, in the proposals handed to your Am- 
bassador in Moscow on May 5 the Soviet Government set forth its 
views on the questions that might be discussed at the said conference. 
We did this in order to facilitate reaching agreement to convene the 
conference. In so doing we also took into account the views ex- 
pressed by the governments of the Western Powers, primarily by the 
Government of the USA, in the course of the exchange of opinions 
concerning the preparation of the meeting. I am enclosing with this 
message the text + of these proposals of the Soviet Government. 

In introducing its proposals for the agenda of a meeting of heads 
of government, the Soviet Union has stated from the very beginning 
that it is prepared to consider, with common consent, other proposals 
as well that would contribute to terminating the “cold war” and the 
armaments race. On the other hand, I should like to emphasize very 
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definitely that 1f the Western powers are not prepared to seek a solu- 
tion at this time to all the questions proposed by the Soviet Union 
for discussion at the conference, then some of them could be selected 
and agreement could be reached on them, which would facilitate our 
further progress toward strengthening peace. 

We expected that the governments of the USA, the United King- 
dom, and France would consider the proposals of the Soviet Union 
with due attention and would determine their attitude toward them, 
and also that they would, on their part, be concerned with narrowmg 
to the greatest possible extent the gap between the positions of the 
parties and facilitating the preparation of the conference. However, 
after studying the documents recently received from the three Powers 
in reply to the proposals made by the Soviet Government on May 5, 
we have discovered, to our pene regret, that in these documents 
questions are again raised which do not bring the possibility of agree- 
ment any closer but rather make it more remote and which we have 
repeatedly and clearly stated to be unacceptable to us. We ask our- 
selves: why are the governments of the Western Powers acting m 
this way—does this possibly reflect a desire to insult us in some way! 

Indeed, the so-called question of the situation in Eastern Europe 
is again raised in the proposals of the Western Powers that have been 
transmitted. A new attempt is thus made to return to a stage 
through which we have already passed and to impose discussion of 4 
matter with regard to which the positions of the parties have long 
been exhaustively clarified. The Government of the USA knows 
very well that this is no subject for discussion. "We have always 
repeatedly stated that we regard it inadmissible to raise such a ques- 
tion at an international conference. The Soviet Union does not in- 
tend to interfere in the internal affairs of other sovereign states and 
is of the opinion that no one can claim the right to such interference. 

It is not difficult to imagine what an absurd situation the world 
would be in if at international conferences we started to bring up prob- 
lems concerning the internal systems of states which were somehow 
not to the taste of certain people in other countries. Any rapproche- 
ment between states is out of the question if we engaged in discus- 
sions of the fundamental differences existing between social systems. 
Is this the path toward lessening international tension? To insist on 
interfering in the affairs of other states, on discussions of their in- 
ternal affairs by third countries having no authority whatever to do 
so, means starting on a course of gross violation of the UN Charter, 
which prohibits such interference; it means mocking the principles 
of the United Nations. 

The absolutely fictitious nature of the very talk about the so-called 
“tension in Eastern Europe,” by which they attempt to justify the 
demand for including this question in the agenda for the conference, 
is also obvious. The Soviet Union has diplomatic relations with all 
the countries of Eastern Europe and maintains the most active rela- 
tions with them. And I must say that we know of no signs of any kin 
of “tension” in this area. If the Government of the USA has any 
lack of clarity with regard to the situation in these countries, it also 
has ambassadors in almost all of these countries and nothing prevents 
it from elucidating matters of interest to it through normal diplomatic 
channels. And if we are to speak frankly, anyone who has the slightest 
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knowledge of the present international situation knows full well that 
the tension endangering the cause of peace is to be sought in entirely 
different directions. 

If the governments of the Western Powers, which know full well 
the point of view of the Soviet Union and of the people’s democracies 
themselves concerning this question, still consider it possible to pro- 
pose it again for consideration at the conference, can this be under- 
stood as being anything other than proof of an intention to bury in 
its very embryo stage the conference with the participation of the 
heads of Government ? 

It is also impossible to give any other appraisal to the desire of 
the three Western Powers to impose consideration of the problem 
of the unification of Germany at the conference with the participation 
of the heads of government. And in this case, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment has already repeatedly had occasion to bring to the attention 
of the Government of the USA, it is a question of a problem which 
does not come within the competence of an international conference. 
It seems to us that it should have been recognized long ago as an in- 
disputable truth that under present conditions the unification of 
Germany can be brought about solely as the result of the efforts of 
the two sovereign states now existing on German territory. The 
GDR and the FRG can, given the desire on both sides, reach agree- 
ment between themselves much more easily without the interference 
of third countries. After all, the Germans in the East and in the 
West of Germany speak one and the same language; they will not 
even need interpreters for their negotiations, not to mention foreign 
guardians who would decide for the Germans questions concerning 
the destiny of the German people. 

As is well known, even the Government of the FRG has stated that 
discussion of the problem of the unification of Germany should not 
be considered as a condition for convening a summit conference. Ap- 
parently it is not inclined to assume the heavy responsibility of frus- 
trating a conference the convening of which has been long awaited by 
the peoples of the world. Should the position of the three Western 
Powers be understood to mean that they are prepared to assume such 
a responsibility, and are they not using the question of the unification 
of Germany as a means of creating additional difficulties for an agree- 
ment on convening a summit conference ? 

In the proposals of the Western Powers there have been set forth 
considerations concerning the matter of European security. The 
importance of this problem at this time is of course indisputable. 
A great deal must and can be done to strengthen peace in Europe 
and to lessen the danger of a war breaking out on the European con- 
tinent. But what proposals are made to us in this matter? 

If we are to speak frankly—and I think that only under conditions 
of complete frankness can our exchange of opinions be really useful— 
the sense of these proposals, which are presented as a plan for 
strengthening European security, amounts to the following: the 
Western Powers desire to draw all Germany into their military group- 
ing and wish to reassure the peoples of Europe by statements concern- 
ing the furnishing of “guarantees.” 

long ago as our meeting in Geneva we called attention to the 
fact that the proposal concerning some sort of guarantees for the 
Soviet Union was strange, to say the least. It is a known fact that 
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guarantees are usually given by a strong state (or states) to a weak 
state. In this connection the basic premise is the inequality of 
strength, and a strong state determines the conditions with respect 
to the weak state. A state to which guarantees are given is made 
dependent on the state which gives these guarantees. History con- 
tains many examples where a state that had given guarantees violated 
its obligations and thereby created a situation where there was no 
way out for the state to which the guarantees had been given. You 
will agree, Mr. President, that the Soviet Union is not a weak state 
and that, consequently, it needs no guarantees, since it is able to de- 
fend its interests itself. Thus the conditions which would justify the 
very raising of the question of guarantees are lacking in this par- 
ticular case. Behind the raising of the question of guarantees as 
applied to the U.S.S.R. there is obviously the desire to place our state 
In a position that would be unequal with regard to other states, which 
in itself demonstrates how unfounded this desire is. 

It would be a different matter if the Great Powers, including the 
US.S.R., should assume mutual guarantees and consequently accept 
such a solution of the problem as would not place any of the Powers 
In an unequal or even humiliating position. But the conclusion of 
a nonaggression pact, the tremendous significance of which cannot be 
denied if the situation is evaluated objectively, would satisfy this 
requirement of mutual guarantees. 

The artificial nature of this entire proposal for “guarantees” to 
the Soviet Union becomes particularly clear if account is taken of 
the fact that the powers occupying the command position in the North 
Atlantic military grouping, the entire activity of which is dominated 
by military preparations against the Soviet Union and the countries 
friendly to it, are the ones who are proposing that they assume the 
role of the guarantors. Thus “security guarantees” are proposed to 
us on the part of a bloc of countries which are constantly forging 
the instruments of war, the military leaders of which make appeals 
almost daily for atomic war against the Soviet. Union, and the propa- 
ganda machinery of which constantly fans the feelings of war hyste- 
ria. Perhaps there are people who tend to close their eyes to reality 
and to rely on reassuring words, but we do not belong to this category. 
I do not doubt even for a minute that under similar circumstances the 
Government of the U.S.A. would take the same position. 

It is our firm conviction that the task with regard to the question 
of European security does not consist in advancing some sort of 
“ouarantees” for the Soviet Union, guarantees that are not. needed by 
it, but rather in ensuring the security of all European nations and in 
creating a situation where Europe could not again become the arena 
of a new war. 

It is the achievement of this goal that would be furthered by the 
creation in Central Europe, a8 proposed by the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic, of a Zone free of nuclear and rocket weapons 
and also by a reduction, with the establishment of appropriate mu- 
tual control, in the number of foreign troops station in the terri- 
tories of European states, primarily in Germany. The implementa- 
tion of these measures would not Violate the interests of any state. 
On the contrary it would sharply reduce the possibility of an out- 
break of atomic war in an area where now huge masses of armed 
forces and armaments of the opposing groupings of states are con- 
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centrated in immediate proximity to each other. The creation of the 
said zone in one area could gradually lead to such zones also coming 
into being in other places, and an ever-increasing portion of the terri- 
tory of the globe would be excluded from the sphere of preparations 
for atomic war. The risk of peoples being involved in such war would 
thereby be diminished. 

We believe that such a question as the conclusion of a nonaggres- 

sion pact between states parties to the Warsaw Treaty and states 
parties to the North Atlantic Alliance was long ago ready for decision. 
The conclusion of such a pact, the significance of which was also em- 
phasized by Mr. Macmillan, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
would in no way violate the existing relationship of forces between 
the two groups, and would at the same time be tremendously bene- 
ficial. The element of stability and reassurance that is so necessary 
would be injected into the entire international situation. Nations 
would see that the most powerful states from a military standpoint 
have achieved agreement among themselves and do not want war. 
Need it be said that the threat of war would immediately be reduced, 
since it is absolutely clear that a new military conflagration in Europe, 
and not only in Europe, under present conditions can occur solely 
as a result of a contiee borneen the two main groupings of powers. 

In this connection I should like to recall that, since the date of the 
transmittal on May 5 of the proposals of the Soviet Government, the 
question of concluding a nonaggression pact was considered at a con- 
ference of countries parties to the Warsaw Treaty, which developed 
a draft of such a pact and addressed the countries members of NATO 
with a joint proposal on this matter. The Soviet Government ex- 
presses the hope that the Government of the USA will consider the 
said draft and communicate its views thereon. 

In the proposals of the governments of the USA, the United King- 
dom, and France, as well as in the proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, other questions are raised pertaining to disarmament. We 
believe that such questions deserve serious attention. However, con- 
coe the experience of long negotiations in the Subcommittee of 
the Disarmament Commission, concerning which we have already 
had occasion to set forth our point of view, we doubt that these 
questions in the form in which they are presented in the present 
proposals of the Western Powers are being advanced in order really to 
achieve a concerted solution thereof, or to reach an agreement on 
complete disarmament, or to implement even the initial measures such 
as the cessation of nuclear weapons tests, etc. 

y do we express such doubts and lack of confidence? It is be- 
cause the Western Powers, those same powers that took part in the 
UN Subcommittee on Disarmament and in fact represented NATO 
there, after receiving our concrete proposals on urgent measures for 
disarmament, have actually failed to give us a reply to these proposals. 
They again repeat their previous proposals, arguing that the problem 
of disarmament can only be solved as a whole, so to speak. In this 
way they are attempting to force the issue back to the old course 
which was not productive and to renew futile discussions of the prob- 
lem of disarmament “as a whole.” 

_ Such a discussion, more accurately described as a dispute, concern- 
ing the problem of disarmament, has continued for over 13 years 
behind closed doors. Actually no negotiations were conducted ; this 
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was merely a deception of public opinion, where illusions were created 
as if the matter of disarmament were moving forward, but in reality 
not a single practical problem of disarmament was settled. More- 
over, under the cover of these disarmament negotiations the Western 
Powers started an unprecedented armaments race. This is why the 
Soviet Union has refused to take part in the work of the Disarmament 
Commission, and we shall not take part in it as long as the NATO 
countries insist on their demands, absolutely unacceptable principles 
as regards the approach to the problem of disarmament. 

The Government of the USA well knows that the Soviet Union has 
been and remains an advocate of a radical solution of the problem of 
disarmament. It has repeatedly proposed to the Western Powers that 
agreement be reached on an all-embracing program of disarmament, 
including a considerable reduction in armed forces and armaments, 
the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, and appropriate 
measures of international control. However, the Western Powers 
have not manifested the desire to reach agreement on such broad 
measures of disarmament. 

If we have not succeeded in the course of 13 years in reaching 
agreement on the problem of disarmament “as a whole,” with the 
solution of certain problems linked with the solution of others, then 
can it be expected that with such an approach this problem can be 
settled in the course of a few days at a conference of heads of govern- 
ment? Is it not obvious that the only realistic method is to single out 
and solve in the first instance those problems which have already 
become ripe for settlement and then proceed to the solution of the 
most complicated problems? This is what the Soviet Union proposes. 

The Soviet Government has considered and still considers it to be its 
duty to do everything possible to promote the speediest possible solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem. We were guided by this goal when 
we were recently adopting the decisions to reduce substantially our 
military forces and to cease unilaterally the testing of all types of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons in the Soviet Union. Desiring to expe- 
dite the reaching of an agreement on a universal cessation of such tests, 
the Soviet Government met the desires of the governments of the 
USA and the United Kingdom to designate experts to study the 
methods of detecting possible violations of an agreement on the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. 

We hope that this new step of the Soviet Union will be duly ap- 
praised by the Western Powers and that, as a result, a more favorable 
atmosphere will be created which would promote the convening of 4 
Summit Conference at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time has come to clarify thoroughly 
and with complete sincerity the positions of the parties with regar 
io the main question: Do all the parties really wish a Summit Con- 
ference to be convened? I must say that. the documents transmitted 
to us by the Western Powers have evoked serious doubts on our part 
in this connection. It is difficulé to escape the thought that the 
authors of the proposals set forth in these documents were guided 
not by the desire to find a solution that. would be the most acceptable 
to all parties but rather were searching for questions for the solution 
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of which the time is not yet ripe, so as to be able to say later that 
they were right in predicting the failure of a conference of heads of 
government. 

It was all of this that compelled us to address you with this letter. 
We should like to know definitely whether the governments of the 
Western Powers have serious intentions with regard to organizing a 
Summit Conference and conducting negotiations the results of which 
are awaited literally by all mankind, or whether there is a desire to 
lull the attention of the peoples, to create an impression that contracts 
have been established and negotiations are being conducted, and to 
raise in reality questions which not only lead to a failure of prepara- 
tions for the meeting but also to no Summit Conference as such taking 
place, so as to accuse our country later of “obstinacy.” Such a tactic 
is very well known to us from the experience of certain previous 
negotiations. 

The Soviet Government has most closely examined the views con- 
cerning the possible agenda of a Summit Conference as set forth in 
your messages, Mr. President. We have expressed our opinion in 
detail on these proposals and have stated that a number of questions 
among those proposed by the Western Powers are regarded by us as 
acceptable for discussion. 

e are also prepared to consider the question of methods of 
strengthening the United Nations, which has been touched upon in 
the correspondence between our two governments, because we also 
have something to say in this connection. 

Mr. President, I have presented to you with complete sincerity my 
views with regard to the present situation concerning the prepara- 
tions for a conference at the summit. In this situation the responsi- 
bility that is devolving upon the governments of the Great Powers 
Is particularly great. In order to understand the whole depth of this 
responsibility it suffices to imagine how distressed all the peoples would 
be if we should fail to find a common language. No one would be able 
to understand and justify such government officials as cannot agree 
even on how to begin negotiations among themselves while the world 
Is seized with the fever of an ever-intensifying armaments race and 
at a time when there is no corner left where human beings are free 
from the oppressive fear of the threat of a new military eruption. 

é are convinced that through joint efforts of states, and primarily 
through joint efforts of the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union, it is entirely possible to achieve a radical improvement in the 
International situation. An important step in this direction could 

a meeting of top government officials with the participation of 
heads of government. We express the hope that the Government of 
the United States of America will consider this message with due at- 
tention and will on its part take all the necessary steps in order not to 
allow frustration of a high-level conference and to clear from the path 
of such a conference the obstacles that are being artificially created. 

Simultaneously I am sending messages on this question to the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom and to the President of the Council 
of Ministers of France. 
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Letter From President Eisenhower to Premier Khrushchev, 
Regarding the Question of a Summit Meeting, July 1, 1958: 
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I was frankly surprised by your letter of June 11. You complain 
about delay in preparations for a Summit meeting precisely at the 
moment when the Western powers have submitted a proposal for a 
serious and effective procedure for conducting these preparations. 
This refutes the allegation contained in your letter that the three 
Western powers are creating obstacles and impeding progress toward 
a Summit meeting. 

The position of the Western powers concerning holding of a meeting 
of Heads of Government has been clear from the outset. They con- 
sider such a meeting desirable if it would provide an opportunity for 
conducting serious discussions of major problems and would be an 
effective means of reaching agreement on significant subjects. From 
the known positions of the Soviet Government, there is no evidence 
so far that such is the case. That is why the Western powers insist 
on adequate preparatory work and why they have put forward their 
proposal to facilitate satisfactory completion of this work. 

The Soviet Government instead has disrupted the discussions in 
Moscow by taking upon itself to publish with bare hours of warning 
and no attempt at consultation the documents exchanged between it 
and the Western powers, including diplomatic documents originating 
from the Western powers. This action is scarcely consonant with 
the spirit of serious preparation in which the Western powers entered 
into these diplomatic exchanges. It cannot but cast doubt on the in- 
tentions of the Soviet Government concerning the proper preparations 
for a Summit meeting. 

Following receipt. of the Soviet agenda proposals on May 5 the 
three Ambassadors in interviews on May 28, 31 and June 2 presented 
in return the Western agenda proposals. They also outlined to Mr. 
Gromyko a suggested procedure for overcoming the difficulty caused 
by the fact. that the two sets of proposals were widely divergent. 
The Western Ambassadors are quite ready to offer comments on the 
Soviet agenda proposals and to clarify certain points in their own 
proposals on which the Soviet Government seems to have misconcep- 
tions. But the Western Governments cannot agree that the discus- 
sions between their Ambassadors and Mr. Gromyko should be based 
exclusively on the Soviet list any more than they would expect the 
Soviet Government to agree to base the discussions solely on the West- 
ern list. Since the topics in both lists fall under certain general head- 
ings, the Western proposal was that preparatory discussion of the in- 
dividual topics put forward by the two sides should take place within 
the framework of these general headings. Had this been accepted 
by the Soviet Government, the Soviet Foreign Minister and the Am- 
bassadors could have proceeded to examine the positions of the vari- 
ous governments on the topics in both lists and establish what sub- 
jects should be submitted for examination by the Heads of Govern- 
ment. Neither side would, during the preparatory stage, have been 
able to veto the inclusion of any topic for discussion and an oppor- 
tunity would have been afforded to find some common ground, for 
later consideration by Heads of Government. 


1 White House news release, July 2, 1958. 
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Mr. Gromyko promised an official reply to the above proposal. In- 
stead, however, the Soviet Government has now addressed communi- 
cations to the Heads of Government of the three Western powers, in 
the form of your letters of June 11, which repeat the arguments in 
favor of the Soviet set of proposals of May 5 and criticize some of 
the Western proposals which it happens not to like. The procedural 
proposal put forward by the Ambassadors has been ignored 
altogether. 

You allege in your letters that the Western powers by including, 
as possible subjects of discussion at a meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ment, some of the great political issues that create grave tension are 
trying to prevent the holding of a Summit meeting. There 1s no war- 
rant for this allegation. A meeting of Heads of Government would 
not respond to the hopes and aspirations of mankind if they met 
under an injunction that seals their lips so that they could not even 
mention the great political issues that gravely trouble their relations 
and endanger world peace. 

In spite of the arbitrary action of the Soviet Government and its 
apparent unwillingness to negotiate seriously on concrete points at 
issue, the Western powers do not propose to abandon hope or to relax 
their efforts to seek solutions of the major outstanding problems. If 
the Soviet Government is equally serious in pursuing this goal, it will 
accept the procedural proposal put forward by the Western powers 
or advance some equally effective and workable alternative. 


Note From the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister (Kuznetsov) to 
the American Ambassador (Thompson), on European Security, 
July 15, 1958 + 

{Translation} 


The Soviet Government considers it necessary to address itself to 

the Government of the United States of America on the following 
question. 
_ The Government of the USSR considers that the situation unfold- 
ing on the European Continent obligates the governments of all 
interested states to undertake efforts for working out joint measures 
which would halt the sliding of Europe toward war and to find roads 
toward the strengthening of peace on the basis of the growth of 
mutual trust and the broadening of multilateral cooperation between 
Kuropean states. 

Both World Wars experienced by mankind were brought down first 
of all on the head of the European nations. No one can deny that as 
a result of these wars the greatest human sacrifices and material 
losses were borne by these very countries of Europe. Tens of millions 
of Europeans were killed on the field of battle, perished through the 
bombing of peaceful cities, died from wounds and diseases, were tor- 
tured in Fascist concentration camps. In the course of military op- 
erations, many once well-built and flourishing cities and villages were 
obliterated from the face of the earth, irreplaceable monuments of 





t Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 22, 1958, p. 462. The Soviet draft treaty on 
tiendship and collaboration (post) was enclosed with this note. The United States 
replied on August 22, 1958 (post). 
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culture were destroyed. At the cost for every country of those who 
will not return, for every family of the losses and incredible physical 
and moral strain, the peoples of Europe merit the right to worth- 
while existence without fear of tomorrow, for themselves and for the 
fate of future generations. 

Today, the peoples of the European countries are again compelled 
to live under the conditions of feverish military preparations, under 
the threat of still a more terrible military catastrophe. The princi- 
ple of impartial cooperation in international affairs, about which not 
little was said in the period of struggle with the common enemy is 
far from respected by all. 

It is impossible not to see that such measures as the continuous 
whipping up of the armament race, especially atomic and hydroge 
the growth of armies and military expenditures, the establishment o 
nuclear and missile bases on foreign territories, the transfer of this 
armament into hands of new states, first of all to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, means in reality nothing other than preparation of 
war, This aim is served and conducted in some countries by propa- 
ganda which permeates with a lack of faith in the possibility for 
preserving peace, nourishes feelings of enmity, estrangement and 
downright hostility toward states and peoples which are located be- 
yond their military groupings, have chosen different political and 
social systems and are building their own life in accordance with their 
ideals. Creation of opposing military groupings of states has given 
birth on the European Continent to deep distrust and dangerous 
situation of tension. Sis 

It becomes more apparent every year that a war in Europe, if it 
unhappily should break out, and if at the same time special prohibi- 
tive or, at least, delimiting measures are not taken, will be a war 
using nuclear and ballistic means of annihilation. Despite the uni- 
lateral halting of tests of all types of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
by the Soviet Union, the USA and England continue to conduct such 
tests, to reject the conclusion of an agreement concerning renuncia- 
tion of their use and, at the same time, they draw their allies in the 
North Atlantic Pact more and more into preparations for a ballistic 
missile-atomic war. 

The assertion that supposedly by creating and accumulating the 
most deadly and destructive means of annihi ation, mankind protects 
itself from the danger of a war utilizing these means appears as & 
challenge to good sense. The more atomic and hydrogen bombs in 
the arsenals of states, the wider the circle of states having nuclear 
and rocket weapons, the closer to each other the armed forces and 
bases of these powers, the more likely is the occurrence of a milita 
explosion. To retain such a situation is just like holding a blow tore 
In a gun-powder magazine. | 

It is not difficult to imagine what would take place if the country- 
participants of the Warsaw Pact, instead of the measures which they 
take for the purpose of reducing tensions in Europe, began to operate 
in the same direction as the countries of NATO. It is understandable 
that the danger of a military explosion would increase one hundred- 
fold if they, in accordance with the example of NATO, in their turn 
began to impose an armaments race on other states, to move their 
military bases on foreign territories closer to the vital centers of the 


- 
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states-participants in the opposite military grouping, to send into 
the airspace of Europe to meet the American airplanes, which are con- 
Gucousty in the air and armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
their own such military airplanes. 

Being the largest state in Europe which twice in the course of one 
eneration was subjected to invasion over its western borders, the 
oviet Union, naturally, cannot but show unremitting concern over 
security in Europe which is inseparable from its own security. Mil- 
lions of Soviet people did not give their lives on the field of battle 
during the Second World War in order that now the Soviet people 
could indifferently observe how in Europe inflammable material for 
a hew war was being accumulated. 

Like the other peace-loving states, the Soviet Union did and con- 
tinues to do everything depending upon it to remove the danger of 
war and to establish peaceful cooperation based on trust among all the 
European states regardless of their social structure and membership 
in one or the other grouping of Powers. 

The Soviet Union liquidated its military bases located in the terri- 
tory of other states. Beyond the confines of its own borders the:So- 
viet Union does not maintain ties anes of atomic and hydrogen arms 
or missile launching sites. In the last three years the strength of the 
Soviet armed forces has been reduced unilaterally by a total of two 
million one hundred forty thousand persons. In this regard the armed 
forces of the USSR in the German Democratic Republic were reduced 
by more than ninety thousand persons. Military expenditures and 
armaments were correspondingly reduced. At the last session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR a resolution was approved for the uni- 
lateral cessation by the Soviet Union of tests of all types of atomic 
and hydrogen arms. 

At the meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of the states 

articipating in the Warsaw Treaty, which took place at the end of 

ay in Moscow, a decision was made concerning the withdrawal at a 
very early date from the Rumanian Peoples Republic of the Soviet 
armies which were there in conformity with that treaty and also con- 
cerning an additional reduction of the Soviet armies stationed in the 
territory of the Hungarian Peoples Republic. 

Desiring to weaken the split appearing between the two basic group- 
gs of powers in Europe which are in military conflict and to exclude 
the danger of the growing contradictions between them, the partici- 
pants in the meeting proposed the conclusion of a pact of non- 
aggression between the member-states of the Warsaw Treaty and the 
member-states of the North Atlantic Alliance. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is convinced that the conclusion of such a pact of non-aggression 
sue be a reliable preventive measure, strengthening the peace in 
urope. 

In spite of the tremendous positive role of such a pact of non- 
aggression, it is impossible, however, not to take into consideration 
that this measure represents only an initial step, the minimum, that it 
18 necessary to undertake under present conditions for the purpose of 
establishing in Europe an atmosphere of due trust among states. It 
would be an unforgivable omission if, along with this, no effort was 
made to establish additional transitional steps from the present dan- 
§erous situation toward the establishment of the conditions of a firm 
peace in Kurope. 
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The Soviet Government proceeds from the assumption that peace 
and security in Europe cannot be secured without the uniting of the 
efforts of all European states and the establishment among them of 
wide, all-inclusive cooperation. The experience at hand in regulating 
important international questions testifies that with good will on all 
sides possibilities and reserves can always be found for mutually 
acceptable decisions in aid of peace. Thus, in the first postwar years 
peace treaties were concluded with Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Italy, and Finland, which to a significant degree contributed to the 
normalization of the position in Europe. Even more convincing testi- 
mony of this is the signature by the states in 1955, even under condi- 
tion of “cold war” and sharpened mistrust, of the Austrian state treaty, 
which reestablished the political and economic independence of 
Austria, as a neutral state. 

The Government of the USSR, of course, knows that the govern- 
ments of many Western European states, and also the USA, retain 
points of view different from its own on the reasons which have led 
to the present tension in Europe, just as in regard to the suitable 
measures for lessening this tension in the relations among European 
states. 

Nevertheless, despite this, it is indisputable that the situation in 
Kkurope demands that the governments of the European countries 
rise above the present disagreements. Polemics not reinforced with 
real constructive steps, can of themselves neither stop the falling 
bombs nor lessen the force of their explosions. It cannot be allowed 
that disagreements disturb the sober contemplation of the facts which 
today fill Europeans with the feeling of deep alarm, and hide the 
most important thing—the necessity of earnestly and patiently seek- 
ing an agreement on concrete steps leading to the establishment of 
lasting peace in Europe. 

As is well known, in the period between the two world wars the 
plans of guaranteeing security in Europe and the organization of 
general European cooperation suffered ruin above all because agree- 
ment was not achieved among the leading states which had the most 
powerful armed forces and whose united efforts would have made 
aggression impossible. In the opinion of the Soviet Government, it 
Is necessary to study that period of history and not to repeat the 
serious errors of the past. 

It is no longer necessary now to prove that the attempts to sub- 
stitute for the solution of the tasks facing Europe as a whole the 
practice of founding on a narrow, closed “basis different unions of 
individual European states, like the coal and steel community, the 
common market, EURATOM, and so on, lead only to a situation 
in which these states more and more are opposed to the other states 
of Europe, digging ever deeper the ditch dividing today the Western 
part of Europe from the Eastern. 

The idea of cooperation of all European states, their drawing to- 
ether in the interests of preserving the peace, of securing the well- 
eing and flourishing of Europe, has deep roots in history and in the 

present life of European peoples. In the East as well as in the West 
of our continent, the striving for the development of mutual under- 
standing and all round intercourse among European states is becom- 
ing stronger. The fact in particular that at the XII Session of the 
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UN all European states and the USA voted for the resolution on 
peaceful and good neighborly relations among states testifies in par- 
ticular to this. 

The Soviet Government considers that the governments of EKuro- 
pean states, and the Government of the United States, if they all wish 
to stop the dangerous development of events in Europe, should make 
efforts toward working out on a regional basis general European deci- 
sions, which in practice could be brought into existence at the present 
stage and which could be acceptable for all governments. In this 
connection it is introducing a proposal on concluding a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation by the European states and also by the 
United States. 

In the view of the Soviet Government, in such a treaty it would be 
advisable to include provisions directed toward warning and warding 
off aggression in Europe and toward strengthening the security of all 
European countries. In this it would be important to express the 
obligation of the European states and also the USA not to assist mili- 
tarily or economically or to support morally any state disturbing the 
peace of Europe, regardless of whether they are or are not partners 
of the aggressor state under existing military pacts and treaties. It 
is known that the idea of such an agreement has been expressed many 
times in recent years including by the Governments of the USA, 
England, and France. 

Taking into account the fact that the achievement of an agreement 
on disarmament is attended by significant difficulties and that the 
efforts made over many years in that direction have Ied to no progress 
whatever, the Soviet Government proposes to consider in the treaty 
measures which would make possible the elimination of the arms race 
and the execution in Europe of measures for curtailing the armies of 
the organizations of the Warsaw Pact and the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance. The initiative on the part of the European states in searching 
for such partial solutions could open the perspective also for broader 
agreements connected with the problem of disarmament. 

Of major significance for preventing armed conflicts in Europe 
would be the foundation in direct continuity with the lme dividing the 
military groupings existing in Europe of a zone in which neither the 
production nor the stationing of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket weap- 
ons would be allowed. In this case the parties to the treaty would 
take on the obligation to respect the status of the said zone and con- 
sider the territory of the states entering into it as excluded from the 
sphere of employment of the said type of arms. 

In the treaty 1t would be desirable also to consider providing for the 
beginning of the reduction in the next one or two years-of the number 
of foreign armed forces on the territory of Germany to 14 or to a limit 
otherwise agreed on. With the carrying out of such a reduction it 
would be possible to agree on the establishment of a reliable system of 
control and inspection of the execution of this obligation by the 
parties to the appropriate treaty. 

The Soviet Government expresses itself in favor of the execution of 
aerial photography in the hmits of a definite zone located on both 
sides of the line dividing the armed forces of the states party to the 
cae Treaty and the North Atlantic Alliance to prevent surprise 


The development of the economy of the states-party to the treaty, 
the adjusting of peaceful business intercourse and mutual understand- 
ing among them undoubtedly would be facilitated by the expansion of 
mutually profitable and equitable economic cooperation on a basis 
excluding any discrimination or artificial limitations of any kind. 
Inclusion in the treaty of the above provisions would be all the more 
useful in that the encouragement of free-world trade would render 
good service to a number of states in whose economy especially in 
recent times unhealthy phenomena are making themselves felt. 

The Soviet Government is a supporter of the development of the 
cooperation of European states and also of the USA for the solution 
of the great task of peaceful uses of atomic energy. It considers it 
desirable to express in the treaty the readiness of its participants to 
exchange experience of scientific research and industrial application 
of atomic energy, as well as raw material, materials and equipment. 
The joining of the efforts of the participants of the treaty in this field 
would assist in raising the well-being of people, the further develop- 
ment of science and culture and would ever more push ahead the 
frontiers of knowledge of the laws of nature and their utilization for 
the good of man. 

In the opinion of the Soviet Government, the participants of the 
treaty would be able to put on a more solid foundation the develop- 
ment of ties and contacts with each other, especially along the lines of 
science, technology and culture with the aim of mutual familiariza- 
tion with the national accomplishments of the peoples. 

The treaty would also envisage other measures, the realization of 
which would facilitate lessening of the threat of an outbreak of war 
in Europe. The Soviet Government is guided by the conviction that 
the proposed measures in the aggregate will lead to the transforma- 
tion of Europe into a zone of lasting peace and real security. 

Taking into account the considerations outlined above, the Soviet 
Government is introducing for the examination of the Government of 
the United States of America and also of the governments of Euro- 
pean states a draft “Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation of Euro- 
pean States” and expresses the hope that the government of the 
United States will regard this proposal favorably. 
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Soviet Draft Treaty on paenaee and Collaboration, July 15, 
1 


The Signatories 


Resolved to promote in every way the development of friendly re- 
lations and cooperation between European states and to resolve all 
questions arising between them exclusively by peaceful means: recog: 
nizing that the creation of an atmosphere of trust between them is 
the most important task of the peoples of the European states, of ex- 
cluding the possibility of the outbreak of a new war on the Europeat 
continent; 

Animated by a desire to carry out the high principles of the UN 
and in development of the situation in keeping with the resolution 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 22, 1958, p. 465. The draft treaty was enclosed 


with the Soviet note of July 15, 1958 (ante). 
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concerning peaceful and good neighborly relations between states, 
approved by the XII Session of the General Assembly of the UN, 
They have decided to conclude the present treaty on Friendship 
and Collaboration of the European states and to those ends have 
agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE 1 


The signatories of the treaty may be all European states and the 
United States of America which recognize the aims and accept for 
themselves the obligations set forth in the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 2 


The signatories will, in the spirit of genuine cooperation and mutual 
understanding, develop and strengthen good neighborly and friendly 
relations among their peoples on the basis of the principles of mutual 
respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs, equality, and mutual 
advantage. 

ARTICLE 3 


The signatories obligate themselves to solve all disputes which may 
arise among them exclusively by peaceful means and in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

In case a situation arises which could lead to a deterioration of the 
friendly relations between states or create a threat to the peace in 
Europe, the signatories will consult at once with one another for the 
purpose of taking such necessary mutual measures as are found appro- 
priate for the elimination of the situation which has arisen. 


ARTICLE 4 


If one or more of the signatories is subjected to an attack on the 
part of any state, the other signatories to this treaty obligate them- 
selves not to provide military and economic aid or moral support to 
the aggressor regardless of whether or not they are bound as allies or 
by some other commitments with the aggressor state. 


ARTICLE 5 


Until the conclusion of a general agreement on the limitations of 
arms and of armed forces and the banning of atomic weapons the 
signatories are obligated : 

a) To reduce in the course of 1 to 2 years their armed forces 
and arms located in the territory of Germany by 14 or by another 
agreed amount, whereby the reduced contingents of armed forces 
must be withdrawn from the territory of Germany to within the 
confines of their own national borders. 

After the aforesaid reduction of armed forces and armaments, 
to consider the question of the further reduction of foreign armed 
forces which are stationed on the territory of Germany and also 
the reduction of foreign armed forces located on the territory of 
other European states with the removal in both cases of the re- 
duced contingents of the armed forces to the confines of their 
own nauonalbor icc 


i 


Regularly, and not less than twice yearly, to exchange informa- 
tion on the strength of armed forces and the quantity of artiament 
of the signatories located on the territory of other states in 
Europe 5 

b) For the prevention of a possible surprise attack to provide 
for the conducting of aerial photography within a zone extendin 
for 800 kilometers from the line demarking the armed forces o 
the member-countries of the North Atlantic Treaty and the par- 
ticipating states of the Warsaw Treaty. Such a zone will be 
established by agreement with the states whose territories are 

included in this zone. 
The representatives of the signatories in the course of not more than 
6 months after the signing of the present treaty will define the bounda- 
ries of the zones specified in paragraph (b) and will also establish an 
appropriate system of control and inspection for the fulfillment of the 
obligations specified in the present Article. 
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ARTICLE 6 


The signatories unanimously favor the creation of a zone in Central 
Europe, free from the production and presence of atomic, hydrogen, 
and missile weapons, as well as from the equipping and manning of the 
above mentioned types of arms. This zone ought to comprise with the 
agreement of the appropriate governments the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Polish 
Peoples’ Republic, and the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The signatories are obligated to respect the status of this zone and 
[not?] consider the territory of the governments which comprise it as 
a sphere for the use of atomic, hydrogen, and missile weapons. They 
recognize as indispensable the establishment of an appropriate system 
of control and inspection for fulfillment of agreement concerning the 
creation of such a zone. 

ARTICLE 7 


Proceeding on the belief, that economic cooperation and contacts 
between states are the natural and stable foundation for the strength- 
ening of peaceful and friendly relations between them, the signatories 
are obligated : 

a) To develop economic cooperation and an exchange of ex- 
perience; to extend the necessary cooperation to one another in 
the matter of solving the most urgent economic problems facing 
the most important significance for insuring the full employment 
of the population and the improvement of their well being; 

To develop in every possible way cooperation in the field of 
trade between the countries participating in the agreement on 
the principles of full equality and mutual benefit. 

b) To take measures toward the gradual elimination of the 
obstacles and limitations still existing in the field of the develop- 
ment of economic relations between states on the basis of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements, as well as within the framework 
and by means of the European economic commission of the UN; 

c) To develop cooperation in the field of utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, including exchange of experience 
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in the construction of atomic energy, and the exchange of spe- 
cialists, raw and other materials, and equipment. 


ARTICLE 8 


For the purpose of broadening international ties and cooperation 
in the field of science and culture, furthering mutual understanding 
between peoples, the signatories are obligated to develop and 
strengthen mutual ties in the field of science, culture, technology, and 
education. To these ends they express readiness to discuss in the near 
future concrete questions of cultural and scientific cooperation, hav- 
ing in view the conclusion of a bilateral or multilateral agreement on 
these questions. 

ARTICLE 9 


The present treaty is valid for a period of 10 years. 
The treaty is subject to ratification in conformity with the legis- 
lative powers of the signatory states of the treaty. 


ARTICLE 10 


The treaty is open for the adherence of all European states. 


ARTICLE i1 


The present treaty, the Russians, English, French and German 
texts of which are authentic, will be submitted to the custody of the 
Secretary General of the U.N. 


In witness thereof, the plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
treaty and have affixed their seals thereto. 


DRAWN UP IN THE City __________---_------- +--+ 1958. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Regarding European Security, August 22, 1958 


The United States Government has examined the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note of July 15 and the draft Treaty attached to it. It does 
not propose at present to comment on the substance of either. This 1s 
not because it agrees with what is said or with the premise on which 
the Soviet Government bases its arguments. The reason is simply 
that the United States Government notes that the proposals embodied 
in the draft Treaty are largely a reflection of proposals already in- 
cluded in the Soviet Memorandum of May 5 about an agenda for a 
meeting of Heads of Government, although surprisingly no mention is 
made of such meeting in the Soviet note of July 15. The Western 
po have made their own suggestions for topics to be examined 

Heads of Government. They are prepared to express their views 
about the Soviet proposals and to receive Soviet views about their own. 
For this purpose, the Western powers suggested, as long ago as May 
31, a practical procedure for discussing the agenda which would be 





> Department of State press rel 23, 1958 2 
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fair to both parties. They still await a reply to this and also to their 
letter of July 1. In the meantime, to their regret, the preparatory 
discussions in Moscow are at a standstill. The United States Gov- 
ernment believes that the first thing to be done, before the proposals 
of either party are discussed, 1s to resolve this question. 


Aide-Mémoire From the Foreign Ministry of the German Federal 
Republic to the American Embassy, Proposing International 
Negotiations on German Reunification, September 9, 1958° 


The German Federal Parliament (Bundestag) at its meeting July 2, 
1958, unanimously passed the following resolution, which was en- 
dorsed by the German Federal Council (Bundesrat) at its meeting 
July 18, 1958: 

In order to promote the reestablishment of German unity, the Fed- 
eral Government is herewith directed to request the four powers, 
France, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, to set up, either at a future international con- 
ference (summit conference) or independently thereof, a four-power 
oe (at least at the level of an ambassadors’ conference) with a 
mandate to prepare joint proposals for the solution of the German 
problem. 

The Federal Government shares the desire expressed in the Bundes- 
tag resolution, that a group of the four powers responsible for the 
solution of the German problem be set up either at a future interna- 
tional conference (summit conference) or independently thereof. It 
hopes that this group will study proposals concerning the reestablish- 
ment of German unity, and carry out the preparatory work necessary 
for final negotiations to be held at a later date. 

In comphance with the mandate given to it by the Bundestag andthe 
Bundesrat, and in view of the talks in preparation for an international 
conference which have been taking place in Moscow between repre- 
sentatives of the four powers responsible for the reunification of 
Germany, the Federal Government begs to direct the attention of the 
Government of the United States of America to the desire expr 
in the above resolution. 





Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Embassy, 
Proposing German Peace Negotiations, September 18, 1958? 


[Translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pre- 
sents its compliments to the Government of the United States of 
America and considers it necessary to transmit the following for its 
information. 

On 5 September of this year the Soviet Government received the 
note of the Government of the German Democratic Republic in 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1958, p. 614. Identical aide-mémoire were 
delivered on September 9, 1958 to the British, French, and Soviet Embassies at Bonn. 
The United States replied on September 30, 1958 (post). 

2Jbid., p. 616. Identical notes were delivered on September 18, 1958 to the British 
and French Embassies. The United States replied on September 30 (post). 
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which disquiet is expressed in connection with the impermissibly 
delayed preparation of a peace treaty with Germany. In the note a 
proposal is advanced about the urgent creation of a commission of 
representatives of the four great powers whose tasks would be the 
carrying out of consultations about the preparation of a peace treaty 
with Germany. As the Government of the G.D.R. communicated, 
notes to the same effect were addressed also to the Governments of 
the United States of America, Great Britain and the French Repub- 
lic. Moreover, the G.D.R. Government made it known that it simul- 
taneously proposed to the Government of the F.R.G. to create a com- 
mission of representatives of both German states which would examine 
from a German point of view all questions connected with the prep- 
aration of a peace treaty with Germany. According to the proposal 
of the G.D.R. Government, this commission will occupy itself also 
with questions relevant to the competence of the two German states, 
connected with the creation of a united peace-loving democratic 
Germany. 

Taking into account that the question about preparing a peace 
treaty is that part of the German problem for the decision of which 
all states which participated in the war, and in the first place the 
four great powers, bear responsibility, the Soviet Government would 
like to express to the Government of the U.S.A. its considerations 
regarding the proposals advanced by the Government of the G.D.R. 
so that in the nearest future it might be possible to undertake joint 
steps in the interest of a peaceful settlement with Germany. The 
statement of the G.D.R. Government points out how acutely the Ger- 
man people feel about that abnormal situation which already in the 
course of 13 years has been preserved in Germany as result of the 
absence of a peace treaty with this country. It is a new reminder 
to the great powers on whom lies the main responsibility for a peace- 
ful settlement with Germany, about the need at least to fulfill their 
duty before the German people. The proposal of the G.D.R. Govern- 
ment about the creation of a commission of representatives of the 
four powers and also of a corresponding German commission for the 
preparation of a peace treaty with Germany takes into account the 
concrete conditions which have arisen up to the present and opens the 
way for a practical solution of this long since matured problem. 

The Soviet Government being an advocate of the basic solution of 
the German question has repeatedly come out. in the past with pro- 
posals, directed toward an urgent conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, which unfortunately have not at that time met support on 
the part of the Western powers. Recently it once more advanced this 
question in connection with the preparation for the convocation of a 
summit meeting considering it necessary to examine this as one of the 
important problems of the agenda of such a meeting. 

The indisputable fact is evident to all that the absence of a peace 
treaty with Germany leaves open many questions which profoundly 
disturb the whole German people and affect important interests of 
the other European peoples who took part in the war with Germany, 
including the interests of their security. No one has the right in the 
course of such a long time to deprive the German people of a pos- 
sibility of enjoying all the benefits of a peaceful situation, all the 
more since the solution of analogous questions in connection with all 


a 


the countries drawn into the war on the side of Hitlerite Germany 
has long since been a passed stage. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany would finally draw 
a line under the past war and its heavy consequences for the Euro- 
pean peoples and would undoubtedly have important significance for 
reducing tension and guaranteeing security in Europe. At the same 
time it would permit the guarding from any outside interference the 
internal development of Germany and the restoring in full measure 
of its sovereignty and independence. Germany would be placed in 
all relations in a position of equality with other states and would 
receive access to the U.N. The working out of the draft of a peace 
treaty, which would define the political and economic conditions of 
the development of Germany and its military status, is dictated also 
by a real need to give the German people clear perspectives for the 
development of Germany in the future. 

In supporting the initiative of the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic, the Soviet Government has also in mind that 
the preparatory work’s concluding a peace treaty with the participa- 
tion of the Governments of both German states would facilitate a rap- 
prochement between them and the unification of their efforts for the 
purpose of restoring the state unity of Germany. 

The Soviet Government hereby informs the Government of the 
U.S.A. that it has notified the G.D.R. Government about its agree- 
ment with its proposal to create a commission of representatives of the 
four powers with the aim of carrying out consultations about prepar- 
ing a peace treaty with Germany. 

It also supports the idea of the creation of a commission of repre- 
sentatives of both German states and declares its readiness to render 
any aid for the activity of such a commission. The Soviet Govern- 
ment expects that the Government of the United States of America, 
in accordance with the obligations lying on it in connection with the 
peaceful settlement with Germany, also will support the said pro- 
posals of the Government of the G.D.R. and will adopt the necessary 
steps for their realization. The Soviet Government would be grate- 
ful to the Government of the U.S.A. for the receipt in a short time 
of its considerations on the question touched upon. | 

Notes of identical content have been addressed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment also to the Governments of Great Britain and France. 
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Aide-Mémoire From the American Embassy at Bonn to the For- 
eign Ministry of the German Federal Republic, Regarding Ger- 
man Reunification, September 30, 1958 ' 


The Embassy of the U.S.A. has been instructed to inform the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Foreign Affairs as follows: . 

The Government of the United States refers to the Aide Memoire 
of the Federal Government of September 9, 1958, which draws atten- 
tion to a resolution passed by the German Federal Parliament and 
endorsed by the German Federal Council. This resolution calls for 
the establishment of a Four-Power group composed of representatives 


1Department of State press release 572, Sept. 30, 1958. Th French 
Embassies delivered identical notes on the same day. Bese andes. 
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of the powers responsible for solution of the German problem with 
a mandate to prepare joint proposals for the solution of the German 
problem. It also suggests that the group envisaged would be set up 
either at a future international conference of Heads of Government 
or independently thereof. 

The Government of the United States notes that the Government 
of the Federal Republic shares the desire expressed in the resolution 
of the German Legislature and that it bopes that this group will study 
proposals concerning the re-establishment of German unity and carry 
out the preparatory work necessary for final negotiations to be held 
at a later date. 

The Government of the United States welcomes the initiative of 
the Federal Government. As the latter is aware, the German prob- 
lem is an important element in the proposals put forward by the 
Western Powers to the Soviet Government on May 28 for an agenda 
for a meeting of Heads of Government. The preparatory talks in 
Moscow for such a meeting, mentioned in the Federal Republic’s 
Aide Memoire, have been in suspense since the end of May because 
of the Soviet Government’s failure to reply to the Western proposal 
of May 31 for overcoming the procedural] difficulty caused by the di- 
vergence in the Soviet and Western sets of agenda proposals. Addi- 
tional efforts to obtain a response, made by the Western Powers on 
July 1 and August 22, have also so far been to no avail. 

The Western Powers continue to hold that a summit meeting would 
be desirable if it would provide opportunity for serious discussions 
of major problems and if it would be an effective means of reaching 
agreement on significant subjects. The Government of the United 
States hopes that the Soviet Government will now reply to the West- 
er proposal so that the preparatory talks which would cover the im- 
portant question of Germany, may continue. At the same time, in 
view of the crucial importance of the settlement of the German prob- 
lem to the relaxation of world tensions, the Government of the United 
States is also prepared to discuss the German problem in a separate 
Four Power group to be set up in accordance with the desire of the 
Federal Government expressed in its Aide Memoire of September 9. 

The Government of the United States has constantly sought to 
bring about the creation of a freely-elected all-German Government 
which would be truly representative of the German people and which 
would conclude a peace treaty. Until such a Government is created 
the continued division of Germany maintains a situation in which a 
segment of the German people is forced to suffer the oppression of a 
regime imposed on it from without. 

For a long time, efforts to resolve German questions have been 
thwarted by the refusal of the Soviet Government to agree to any 
plan which would make reunification possible in a way which would 
insure the freedom of the whole German people. Once a freely- 
elected all-German Government truly representative of the German 
people has been created, it would be possible to proceed with such 
a Government to the conclusion of a peace treaty. The Government 
of the United States is informing the Soviet Government of its sup- 

rt of the initiative of the Federal Republic and urging the Soviet 

overnment to give it favorable consideration. 
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Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 


eign Ministry, Regarding German Reunification, September 30, 
1958 ' 


The Embassy of the United States of America, presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and on instruction of its Government has the 
honor to state the following: 

The United States Government wishes to refer to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s note of September 18. It regrets that the Soviet note 
ignores the proposals made by the Government of the Federal Re- 

ublic of Germany, which were contained in an Aide Memoire of 

eptember 9 addressed to the Governments of France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. These proposals, 
based on a unanimous resolution of the German Federal Government 
which was endorsed by the German Federa] Council, also called for 
the establishment of a Four-Power Sroup to discuss the German prob- 
lem. The United States Government observes that instead, the So- 
viet note is based on proposals made by the so-called “Government of 
the German Democratic Republic”. 

The United States Government fully shares the view expressed In 
the Soviet Government’s note that “no one has the right to deprive 
the German people for such a long time of the opportunity to enjoy 
all the advantages of a state of peace”. 

It also notes with satisfaction the statement that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is “in favor of a fundamental settlement of the German ques- 
tion.” It is well known to the Soviet Government that this has long 
been the aim of the United States Government. It is sufficient to 
recall the opening words of the Berlin Declaration which was made 
by the Governments of France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom and the United States on July 29, 1957: 

“Twelve years have elapsed since the end of the war in Europe. 
The hopes of the peoples of the world for the establishment of a basis 
for a just and lasting peace have nevertheless not been fulfilled. One 
of the basic reasons for the failure to reach a settlement is the con- 
tinued division of Germany, which is a grave injustice to the German 
people and a major source of international tension in Europe”. 

The United States Government agrees that, as stated in the Soviet 
note, “the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany would finally 
draw the line below the last war”, and that the German people should 
themselves participate in the preparation of such a treaty. An essen- 
tial prerequisite for the negotiation of a peace treaty is, however, 
the creation of a Government which truly reflects the will of the Ger- 
man people. Only a Government created on such a basis could un- 
dertake obligations which would inspire confidence on the part of 
other countries and which would be considered just and binding by 
the people of Germany themselves. Moreover, German representa- 
tives at any discussions about a peace treaty which were held in ad- 
vance of the reunification of Germany would, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment, must be aware, have no power to commit a future all-German 
Government to any of the conclusions reached. For these reasons, the 





1Department of State press release 573, Sept. 30, 1958. The British and French 
Embassies delivered identical notes on the same day. 
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United States Government considers that the first task in any dis- 
cussion of the German problem must be the reunification of Germany 
and the formation of an all-German Government by means of free 
elections. 

On the method by which such Government should be formed, the 
United States Government finds the proposals in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s note both unrealistic and unsatisfactory. According to 
those proposals, the question of the reunification of Germany 1s to be 
left to a commission composed of representatives of the Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Zone. The regime established in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany does not represent the will of the people of Eastern 
Germany. It is rightly regarded by the people of all parts of Ger- 
many as a regime imposed by a foreign power and maintained in 
power by foreign forces. Since this regime has no mandate from 
the people it purports to speak for, 1t would violate any genuine con- 
cern for the interests of the German people to allow such a regime 
to participate in any discussions involving their future Government. 

In the Directive issued by the Four Heads of Government at 
Geneva in 1955, the Soviet Government recognized its responsibility 
for the reunification of Germany. The Directive provides inter alia: 
“The Heads of Government, recognizing their common responsibility 
for the settlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall be 
carried out in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security”. The United States 
Government cannot accept that the Soviet Government has the right 
unilaterally to evade this responsibility or this agreement. In ac- 
cordance with its similar responsibility the United States Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom, has on many occasions put forward proposals designed to 
achieve the restoration of German unity. These Western proposals 
recognize the right of the German people to determine their own 
way of life in freedom, to determine for themselves their own politi- 
cal, economic and social system, and to provide for their security with 
due regard to the legitimate interests of other nations. They provide 
for the exercise of this right through the holding of free elections 
throughout Germany, the establishment of an all-German Govern- 
ment, and the negotiation with this Government of the terms of a 
peace treaty. 

The Government of the United States is ready at any time to 
enter into discussions with the Soviet Government on the basis of these 
Proposals, or of any other proposals genuinely designed to insure 
the reunification of Germany in freedom, in any appropriate forum. 
It regards the solution of the German problem as essential if a last- 
ing settlement in Europe is to be achieved. This problem has been 
included as one of the subjects which the Western Powers put for- 
ward on May 28 for examination at a conference of Heads of Govern- 
ee Although the Soviet Government agreed that preparations 

or such a conference should be made between representatives of the 
‘our Powers in Moscow, these preparations have been in suspense 
Since the end of May because of the Soviet Government’s failure to 
teply to the Western proposals of May 31 for overcoming the pro- 
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cedura] difficulty caused by the divergence in the Soviet and Westem 
sets of agenda proposals. The further Western communications of 
July 1 and August 22 have so far also remained unanswered. Sine 
the Soviet Government has indicated in its note that it, too, attaches 
importance to the solution of the German problem, the United States 
Government hopes that the Soviet Government will now reply to the 
Western proposal so that the preparatory talks may continue. 

In the interests of making progress on this subject, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is, however, prepared to discuss the German 
problem in a separate Four Power group to be set up in accordance 
with the desire of the Federal Government expressed in its Aide 
Memoire of September 9. The ee of the group would be to dis- 
cuss proposals connected with the German problem and to carry out 
the preparatory work necessary for final negotiations to be held ata 
later date either at a conference of Heads of Government, if one can 
be arranged, or otherwise. 

The Government of the United States hopes that, in view of the 
importance of settling the German problem, not only for the German 
people but. also as a contribution towards the relaxation of tension in 
ae the Soviet Government will agree to the procedure set out 
above. 

A copy of the United States Government’s reply to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Aide Memoire of September 9 is attached.1. The United 
States Government is also informing the Federal Government of the 
terms of this note. 


Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
German Reunification and Berlin, November 7, 1958? 


[Extracts ] 
a % * * e4 se * 


(). Mr. Secretary, in recent days you have been criticized in some 
West German newspapers for allegedly adopting too rigid a position 
regarding possible talks with Russia on the German problem. Could 
you sort of review your position on this at this time, sir? 

A. The position of the United States so far remains as it has been 
historically for the last few years, and particularly as it was expressed 
in the joint communique which was issued as a result of the Geneva 
Summit Conference of 1955. We take the position that the Four 
Powers, former occupying powers, have the responsibility to bring 
about the reunification of Germany. That was agreed to then by the 
Soviet Union. Jt was also agreed that Germany should be reunified 
in freedom by free elections. Wehold tothat. Now asto the timing 
and the precise character of steps that are taken, we naturally take 
into account very much the views of the Federal Republic as to just 
how these matters should be handled. Even though it be the fact 
that from ® juridical standpoint the Four Powers have the primary 
responsibility for the reunification of Germany, it is a fact that the 
Federal Republic is deeply involved, that we have very close and 


1Immediately Preceding document. 
* Department of State press release 676, Noy. 7, 1958. 
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friendly ties with it, and we would naturally be very much influenced 
by its views as to the timing and form of any steps taken to bring 
about this reunification. 

e & x * 2 sf * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, East German Communists have begun to say 
repeatedly that West Berlin belongs to East Germany and have begun 
to compare it to Quemoy. Do you see any potential danger in this 
kind of propaganda campaign ? 

No. I see no danger in it, because, as I pointed out, we are most 
solemnly committed to hold West Berlin, if need be by military force. 
That is a very solemn and formal three-power commitment to which 
the United States stands bound. I think as long as we stand firm there, 
and the Communists know we will stand firm, that there is no danger 
to West Berlin. 

2 % + ¥ 2 * 2 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at a Soviet-Polish Meeting, on 
Germany and Berlin, November 10, 1958 > 


[Extract | 


The imperialists have turned the German question into an abiding 
source of international tension. The ruling circles of Western Ger- 
many are doing everything to whip up military passions against the 
German Democratic Republic, against the Polish People’s Republic, 
against all the socialist countries. Speeches by Chancellor Adenauer 
and Defense Minister Strauss, the atomic arming of the Bundeswehr 
and various military exercises all speak of a definite trend in the policy 
of the ruling circles of Western Germany. 

We want to warn the leaders of the Federal Republic of Germany : 
The road followed by Western Germany today is a road dangerous to 
peace in Kurope and fatal to Western Germany herself. Indeed, can 
realistically minded politicians today hope for the success of a new 

march to the East”’? Ilitler in his time also did everything to fan 

war hysteria, in order to prepare the ground for an attack on the 
Soviet Union. However, it is well known how it all ended. It is not 
hard to imagine the fate of those who would try to unleash new ag- 
gression against the socialist states. No speeches by Chancellor Ade- 
hauer or his Minister Strauss can change the balance of forces in 
favour of imperialism. To march against the East would mean 
marching to death for Western Germany. 

It is high time to realise that the times when the imperialists could 
act from “positions of strength” with impunity have gone never to 
return, and try as they may, the imperialists will not be able to change 
the balance of forces 1n their favour. Nor should they forget the geo- 
graphical position of Western Germany which—with military tech- 
luques as they are today—would not survive a single day of modern 
warfare. We do not want another military conflict. It would be fatal 
to Western Germany and would bring untold calamities to the peoples 
of other countries. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 





1 Soviet Embassy in London, Soviet News, Noy. 11, 1958. 
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are doing everything to keep the adventurists dreaming of new wars _ 
from taking the fatal step. The West German policy-makers would 
do well to consider more soberly the existing situation and desist from 
whipping up military passions. 

The western press today often says that the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is planning to approach the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America, Britain and France with a pro- 
posal to call a new four-power meeting to settle for the Germans, and 
without the Germans, the question of the unification of their country. 
But this is nothing but a continuation of the old, unrealistic policy 
which is contrary to common sense and devoid of legal justification. 
No powers have the right to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
German Democratic Republic and to dictate their will to it. 

We quite understand the German people’s natural yearning for the 
restoration of their national unity. But German militarists and their 
American patrons are using these heart-felt national sentiments for 
purposes that have nothing to do either with the reunification of Ger- 
many or with ensuring a lasting peace in Europe. The militaristic 
circles of Western Germany are in fact following the road of widen- 
ing the division of the country and preparing military adventures. 
If the West German government really wanted reunification, it would 
have followed the only way leading to this, the way of establishing 
contacts with the government of the German Democratic Republic, 
the way of agreement that would suit both the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. | 

The German question, in the sense of the reunification of the two 
German states now in existence, can only be settled by the German 
people themselves along the lines of rapprochement eras these 
states. The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is an entirely 
different matter which, indeed, should be settled primarily by the 
four powers which formed the anti-Hitler coalition, in co-operation 
with representatives of Germany. The signing of a peace treaty with 
Germany would help to normalise the entire situation in Germany and 
in Europe in general. The Soviet Union has proposed and is pro- 
posing that this measure should be tackled without delay. 

If one were to speak of the four powers’ undertakings with regard 
to Germany, one should speak of undertakings springing from the 
Potsdam Agreement.? 

Let us recall what were the main undertakings that the parties to 
the Potsdam Agreement assumed with regard to their policy in Ger- 
many, What was the way that Potsdam indicated for the development 
of Germany. 

At that time, the members of the anti-Hitler coalition assumed 
clearcut and definite undertakings: To extirpate German militarism, 
to prevent its resurgence once and for all, to do everything to prevent 
Germany from ever again threatening her neighbours or world peace. 

The parties to the Potsdam Agreement also found it necessary to 
put an end to German fascism, to block its revival in Germany, to 
curb all fascist activities and propaganda. 

Another important component of the Potsdam Agreement was an 
undertaking to liquidate the rule of cartels, syndicates and other 
monopolies in the German economy, that is, forces that had brought 
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Hitler to power and had encouraged and financed his military gam- 
bles. Such was the substance of the agreements concluded in Pots- 
dam in 1945. 

And what do we have today, more than 13 years after the Potsdam 
Conference? No one can deny that the Soviet Union, for its part, 
has scrupulously observed these agreements and that they have been 
carried out in full in the eastern part of Germany, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Let us see how the Potsdam agreement is being car- 
ried out in the western part of Germany, in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the responsibility for whose development rests with the 
three western powers—the United States, Britain and France. 

It should be openly said that militarism, far from having been 
eradicated, is rearing its head ever higher in Western Germany. The 
powers which should have fought against the resurgence of German 
militarism have drawn Western Germany into the aggressive military 
bloc, N.A.T.O., that they have created. They are doing everything to 
promote the growth of German militarism and the establishment in 
Western Germany of a mass army supphed with the latest military 
equipment. 

By decision of the government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and naturally, with the approval of the N.A.T.O. powers, 
Western Germany is building an army which the German militarists 
envisage as stronger than the armies of Britain and France. It is 
perhaps, already stronger than the French army, considering that a 
substantial part of the French army is kept outside the country, in 
the colonies, where the liberation movement against the French co- 
lonialists is at boiling point. 

The armed forces that are being recreated in Western Germany are 
again headed by nazi generals and adinirals. The West German army 
is being trained in the spirit of the predatory aspirations of the nazi 
Wehrmacht, in the spirit of revenge and hatred for the Soviet Union 
and other peaceable states. 

Moreover, the German militarists—with the blessing of the western 
powers, and primarily the United States—are receiving nuclear weap- 
ons. The Federal Republic already has American rockets which can 
be fitted with nuclear warheads. 

Economically, Western Germany is literally taking its West Euro- 
pean allies by the throat. It is enough to note, for the sake of com- 
parison, that in 1957, for instance, the Federal Republic produced 
24,500,000 tons of steel, as against 22 million in Britain and little more 
than 14 million in France. 

Financially, too, Western Germany is today stronger than either 
Britain or France. Consider their gold and currency reserves, for 
instance. According to official figures, Western Germany’s reserves 
amounted to over 5,600 million dollars at the end of 1957, as compared 
with Britain’s 2,370 million and France’s 775 million dollars. All 
these economic resources of Western Germany are being placed at the 
service of reviving German militarism. 

Whichever basic provisions of the Potsdam Agreement concernin 
the demilitarization of Germany and prevention of the resurgence of 
fascism we may consider, we shal] arrive at the conclusion that. these 
alas bearing the signatures of the United States, Britain and 

rance, have been violated by them. What then is left of the Pots- 
dam Agreement? One thing in effect: The so-called four-power 
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status of Berlin, that is, a position in which the three western pov- 
ers—the United States, Britain, and France—have the possibility of 
lording it in Western Berlin, turning that part of the city, which is 
the capital of the German Democratic Republic, into some kind of © 
state within a state and, profiting by this, conducting subversive ac- 
tivities from Western Berlin against the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, against the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty countries. 
On top of all this, they have the right of unrestricted communication 
between Berlin and Western Germany through the air space, by the 
railways, highways and waterways of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, a state which they do not even want to recognise. 

The question arises: Who stands to benefit from this situation and 
why have the United States, France and Britain not violated this part 
of the quadripartite agreement as well? The answer is clear: They 
have no intention of violating this part of the Potsdam Agreement. 
On the contrary, they cling to it, for the agreement on Berlin is ad- 
vantageous to the western powers and to them alone. The western 
powers, naturally, are not averse to perpetuating such privileges of 
“allies” for ever, even though they have long demolished the legal basis 
for their presence in Berlin. 

Is it not time for us to draw appropriate conclusions from the fact 
that the key items of the Potsdam Agreement concerning the mainte- 
nance of peace in Europe and, consequently, throughout the world, 
have been violated, and that certain forces continue to nurture Ger- 
man militarism, prompting it in the direction in which it was pushed 
before the Second World War, that is, against the East? Is it not 
time for us to reconsider our attitude to this part of the Potsdam 
Agreement and to denounce it? The time has obviously arrived for 
the signatories of the Potsdam Agreement to renounce the remnants 
of the occupation régime in Berlin and thereby make it possible to 
create a normal situation in the capital of the German Democratic 
Republic. The Soviet Union, for its part, would hand over to the 
soverelon German Democratic Republic the functions in Berlin that 
are still exercised by Soviet agencies. This, I think, would be the 
correct thing to do. 

Let the United States, France and Britain themselves build their 
relations with the German Democratic Republic, let them reach agree- 
ment with it. themselves if they are interested in any questions con- 
cerning Berl. As for the Soviet Union, we shall sacredly honour 
our obligations as an ally of the German Democratic Republic— 
obligations which stem from the Warsaw Treaty and which we have 
repeatedly reaffirmed to the German Democratic Republic. If any 
forces of aggression attack the German Democratic Republic, which 
is a full-fledged member of the Warsaw Treaty we shall regard this 
as an attack on the Soviet Union, on all the Warsaw Treaty countries. 
We shall then rise in defence of the German Democratic Republic, 
and this will mean defence of the vital security interests of the Soviet 
Union, of the entire socialist camp, and of the cause of world peace. 

The western powers which, in their time, signed the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. are today working to worsen the international situation, to en- 
courage the growing militarist. tendencies of German revenge-seekers. 
that is. they support all that. the Potsdam Agreement denounced. 
They have long since been guided by the aggressive North Atlantic 
Treaty and not. by the Potsdam Agreement. 
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They have violated the Potsdam Agreement repeatedly and with 
impunity, while we remain loyal to it as if nothing had changed. We 
have every reason to set ourselves free from obligations under the 
Potsdam Agreement, obligations which have outlived themselves and 
which the western powers are clinging to, and to pursue with regard 
to Berlin a policy that would spring from the interests of the Warsaw 
Treaty. 

The leaders of Western Germany say that good relations between 
the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of Germany can only be 
established if the Soviet Union ceases to support the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and if it brings pressure to bear on it in a direction 
needed by the West. Bonn does not, apparently, desire good relations 
with the Soviet Union if it entertains such absurd hopes. If the 
government of the Federal Republic really wants to have good rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union it should abandon, once and for all, the 
hope that we shall cease to support the German Democratic Republic. 

The government of the Polish People’s Republic has shown valuable 
initiative in proposing the establishment in Central Europe of a zone 
where atomic, hydrogen and rocket weapons would not be manufac- 
tured or kept. ‘This constructive proposal has been supported by the 
governments of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and other socialist and nonsocialist countries which 
firmly stand for the preservation of peace. The ruling circles of 
Western Germany, however, have turned down the Polish proposal 
and have taken the road of equipping the Bundeswehr with atomic 
and rocket weapons. German militarism today is more dangerous to 
the world than before. German militarists hope to swallow the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and to take Poland’s ancient western lands 
away from her. They lay claims to the territory of Czechoslovakia 
and other socialist countries. 

But they are playing with fire. The Oder-Neisse frontier is a 
frontier of peace. y encroachment by German revenge-seekers on 
the German Democratic Republic would be regarded as an encroach- 
ae on the Oder-Neisse frontier, as a threat to the security of our 
peoples. 

The Polish people can rest assured that they have in the Soviet 
Union a reliable friend and ally in the struggle against German mili- 
tarism and imperialist aggression. 


Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
Berlin, November 26, 1958 3 


[Extracts] 
* %* 2 x of sf of 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have the United States, Britain, France, and West 
Germany agreed on plans to meet any contingency which may arise 
in Kast Germany and Berlin ? 

A. The basic position of the Three Western Powers and, indeed. 
of the NATO Powers is pretty well-defined by prior decisions and 
declarations. 


’ Department of State press release 721, Nov. 26, 1958. 
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You ask whether we have plans to meet any contingency. Of co 
I can’t anticipate all the contingencies that there are, but I think that 
it is fair to say that there is basic agreement, and I do not anticipate 
any event that could arise which would give rise to disa ent, 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the position of the United States and the 
other powers on the question of dealing with any East German official 
who might be in a position previously held by a Soviet official? 

A. The position of the United States, and I think I can fairly say 
of the United Kingdom and of France, is that there is an obligation, 
an explicit obligation, on the part of the Soviet Union to assure to the 
United States, and to the other Allied powers, and, indeed, to the 
world generally, normal access to and egress from Berlin. And that 
is the responsibility of the Soviet Union. It was expressed explicitly 
at the time of the Council of Foreign Ministers Meeting held in Paris 
in June of 1949,1 following, you will recall, the end of the Berlm 
blockade and the consequent airlift. At that time the Four Powers 
exchanged what were formally called “obligations” to assure these 
rights. We do not accept the view that the Soviet Union can dis- 
engage itself from that responsibility. And, indeed, that responsi- 
bility was in essence reaffirmed at the time of the Summit Meeting of 
July, 1955, when the Four Powers recognized their “responsibility” 
for the German question. That phrase “the German question” has 
always been held to include the question of Berlin. And so, again, 
you had a reaffirmation by the Soviet Union of its responsibility in the 
matter. We do not accept any substitute responsibility, in that situ- 
ation, for that of the Soviet Union. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what if, despite this responsibility, the Soviets 
go ahead and turn over to the East German authorities the check 

oints on the Autobahn and control to the land, sea, and air routes? 
ow the question would arise: would we deal with the East German 
officials who would man the check points, for example, even as— 

A. Well, we would certainly not deal with them in any way whic 
involved our acceptance of the East German Regime as a substitute 
for the Soviet Union in discharging the obligation of the Soviet Union 
and the responsibility of the Soviet Union. 

Q. Does that mean that we might deal with them as agents of the 
Soviet. Union ? 

A. We might, yes. There are certain respects now in which minor 
functionaries of the so-called GDR are being dealt with by both the 
Western Powers, the three allied powers, and also by the Federal | 
Republic of Germany. It all depends upon the details of just how | 
they act and how they function. You can’t exclude that to a minor © 
degree because it is going on at the present time and has been. On 
the other hand, if the character of the activity is such as to indicate 
that, to accept: this would involve acceptance of a substitution of the 
GDR for the present obligation and responsibility of the Soviet 
Union, then that, I take it. we would not do. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you deal with them in such a way as to make 
a distinction between dealing with them as agents of the Soviet Union 
and dealing with them in such a way as to imply a kind of de facto 
recognition of their existence? 

A. I think that that certainly could be done. We often deal with 
people that we do not recognize diplomatically, deal with them on 8 


a 
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practical basis. Of course, we do that with the Chinese Communists 

in a number of respects. And, as I pointed out, both the Federal Re- 
ublic of Germany and the rest of us have, in certain practical matters, 
or many months been dealing with minor functionaries of the GDR 

with respect to what might be called perfunctory, routine matters. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you say we might deal with the East Germans as 
agents of the Soviet Union. Is that a matter of agreed policy between 
the three Western Powers and the Federal Republic, or only something 
that is possible ? 

A. I think that it is agreed between us that we might. But, as I 
say, the question of whether we would or would not, would have to 
depend upon the precise circumstances which surround the action, 
and that can’t be anticipated in advance of knowing what, if anything, 
the Soviet Union is going to do. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, supposedly authoritative dispatches from Bonn 
in the last few days have reflected a concern on the part of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s Government that the Western Big Three would not 
“hang on tough” so to speak in Berlin. On the other hand, it has been 
widely speculated in dispatches that many Western officials want more 
de facto recognition of the East German Regime and as an evidence 
of this has been cited the renewal of the trade agreement that has 
just: been signed this week. Can you clarify that situation a little bit? 

A. I doubt if I can clarify it very much. There have been, as you 

oint out, dealings on a de facto basis, particularly on an economic 

asis, and in terms of transit back and forth between the Western 
Sectors of Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany. There has 
beem an appreciable degree of de facto dealing with the GDR, and 
there is this trade agreement, whereby the Federal Republic gets 
particularly brown coal and things of that sort from the eastern part 
of Germany in exchange for certain manufactured goods. As to any 
differences within the Federal Republic about that, I am not in a posi- 
tion to throw light upon it. Iam not aware of any differences which 
are of sufficient magnitude so that they have come to my attention. 

(Y. Mr. Secretary, can you give us your view of why the Berlin 
crisis was reactivated at this time? JI mean the Berlin situation be- 
tween the east and the west. Do you have any idea of what the Com- 
munists had in mind ? 

A. I was not surprised by it at all. I think that the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Communists—what Khrushchev calls “the Interna- 
tional Communist Movement”’—is disposed periodically to try to probe 
in different areas of the world to develop, if possible, weak spots; to 
develop, if possible, differences. I think that the probing that took 

lace in the Taiwan area was one such effort. Now it is going on in 
Berlin, and could go on at other places. The effort is, I think, period- 
ically to try to find out whether they are up agaimst firmness and 
strength and unity. If they find that, then I think the probing will 
os But we have got to expect these probes coming from time to 

ime, 

As I say, I was not surprised that this Berlin probe took place. 
Indeed, I thought it probably would take place. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you seem to draw a limit beyond which we would 
not go in dealing with the East Germans even as agents of the Soviet 
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Union. Could I ask whether we would refuse, for example, to accept 
an East German demand that special credentials would be required 
from the East German Foreign Office in order to allow the traffic to 
continue? . 

A. I think it would be unwise for me to try to give categorical 
answers to very particular illustrations, because, obviously, this is 
a situation to be dealt with upon a tripartite or quadripartite basis. 
I think I had better just stand on the proposition that in my opinion 
it 1s the combined judgment of all four of us that nothing should be 
done which would seem to give the GDR an authority and responsibil- 
ity to deal with the matters as to which the Soviet Union has explicitly 
assumed an obligation to us and a responsibility to us. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the Mayor of West Berlin said today that this 
crisis might provide an opportunity for a new discussion with the 
Soviets on German and European security questions. Sir, do you 
see any possibility of renewing that discussion in view of the past 
deadlock, and are there any new thoughts here on tying the Russian 
idea of negotiating a peace treaty with German unification? 

A. I would hardly think that the present mood of the Soviet Union 
makes this a propitious time for such a negotiation. Actually, of 
course, we would in these matters be largely guided by the views of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, which is primarily concerned, and 
which has a government with which we have the closest relations. 
and in which we have the greatest confidence. Their views in these 
matters would carry weight with us. I have had no intimation of 
this kind from the Government of the Federal Republic. 

x * * * * ie t 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last week late there was considerable evidence 
that on Saturday the Soviet Government would make its promised 
proposals about the status in Berlin and perhaps East Germany. The 
Soviet Government did not do so. Do you have any intimation as to 
how quickly it may act in this matter or why it did not act on 
Saturday ? 

A. Well, somebody suggested to me that perhaps Mr. Khrushchev 
had submitted his ideas to his legal advisers and that they had raised 
some questions which had caused a pause. Because the fact of the 
matter is that it seemed as though Mr. Khrushchev had spoken initially 
without the benefit of legal advice which is, of course, a very bad 
thing to do [laughter] that he had based his case upon alleged breaches 
of the Potsdam Agreement. . 

Now, the rights and status of the allies in Berlin and the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the Soviet Union do not in any way what- 
soever derive from the Potsdam Agreements. Indeed that subject: is, 
Iam told by my own legal adviser, not even mentioned in the Potsdam 
Agreements. Therefore to say that because the Potsdam Agreements 
have been violated the Soviet Union is relieved of obligations which 
it assumed explicitly some four years later seems to be a non sequitur, 
to put it mildly. Perhaps in order to present a better case, indeed 
to see whether they had any case at all, the matter is being reviewed. 

%* % 2% * * * * 
@. Mr. Secretary, to return to the Berlin question for a moment, 


there have been a number of reports while you were away that the 
United States and the allies rather than accept dealing with the East 
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Germans might resort to another airlift to supply the city. Is this 
being considered or is our policy essentially one of eeping the ground 
communications open, come what may ? 

A. Well, we have at the present time flights and facilities which 
we are using which involve various media. There is the air which 
is used, there is the autobahn which is used, there is a railroad which 
is used, to some extent canals which are used. We do not intend to 
abandon any of our rights as regards any of these particular ways. 
Now in just what proportions they would be used, that I can’t say. 
Indeed, 1 don’t know today in just what proportions the four different 
ways are being used. But I would think you can say that we would 
not de facto abandon any of the rights which were explicitly reaffirmed 
in the agreement of June 1949. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in the beginning Poland identified herself with 
the Soviet Union’s position on this Berlin matter. However, Poland 
wants more aid from us and she has a vested interest in her western 
frontiers. Do you figure there is any possibility that Warsaw has 
given this position a second look and, if so, is 1t remotely possible 
that this may bea partial explanation for Moscow’s delay in executing 
it$ 

A. Yes, that is possible, because if the Soviet Union takes the po- 
sition that the Potsdam Agreement is non-existent, the consequences 

of that would be not to destroy our rights in Berlin, because they 

~ don’t rest upon the Potsdam Agreement at all, but it might greatly 

- compromise the territorial claims of Poland which do rest upon the 
Potsdam Agreement primarily. 

* * * ox * * a 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it right to infer from what you said to Mr. 
Roberts about not abandoning any of these means of attempts to get 
into Berlin that we would use these means, all of them, even if the 
East Germans or the Russians might try to block us? 

A. Yes, I think we would use all of them. Let me say, however, 
that nothing that has been said recently indicates that there is any 
intention or desire on the part of either of the Soviet. Union itself 
or the puppet regime, the GDR, to stop access to and from Berlin. 
The only issue that seems to have been raised is whether or not the 
Soviet Union can itself dispose of its responsibilities in the matter 
and turn them over to the GDR. But there has not been any inti- 
mation of any kind that the result of that would be a stoppage. It. 
would be a shift of responsibility and authority. 

Now, you will recall that at the time when we recognized the Fed- 
eral Republic we reserved, in order to be able to carry out our obliga- 
tions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, as regards access to and fro, we 
reserved out of the sovereignty which was restored to the Federal Re- 
public the rights which we had as regards Germany as a whole, and 
as revards Berlin, so that we did not disenable ourselves from carrying 
out the undertaking which had been expressed in the June 1949 agree- 
ment. And when the Soviet Union recognized the GDR, it made a 
somewhat comparable reservation so as to keep itself in the position 
to carry out its obligations under the June 1949 agreement. 

And, really, the issue now is whether the Soviet Union can, by 
restoring all of these rights to what it recognizes as the Government 
of East Germany, disenable itself from carrying out its obligations 
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tous. And I think that, at least so far as it is exposed, the-motiva- 


tion at the present time would be not a purpose to drive us-opkof 
Berlin or to obstruct access to Berlin but to try to compel an increased 
recognition and the according of increased stature to the GDR.J- 
Q. Mr. Secretary, the last time this issue was up, without giving 
up any of our rights, we did restrain ourselves from going forward on 
the ground even though General Clay at that time favored such s 
policy. And am [I right in understanding you are now saying that 
we would go forward on the ground if we were blocked? 


A. I'd rather put it this way, that nothing that has been said-or 


intimated indicates that that issue will arise. We do not intend to 
waive, either in fact or in law, any of the rights which we have. — But 
I prefer not to speak in terms of a military threat, you might: say, 
in relation to a situation which we have no reason to believe will ocwur. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, supposing that the question of a blockade did 
not come up but the East Germans insisted upon being dealt wath 
as an independent nation rather than as agents of the Soviet Uniotj; 
would we still insist upon using the three routes ? ets 

A. I really think that I have clarified our position on these matters 
as far as it is useful for me to try to do it at this time, bearing’ 


mind this is a tripartite or quadripartite matter. While I can state 


and have stated the common principles that are held and upon which 


we stand, I don’t think it’s wise for me to try, just on behalf of'one — 


of the four countries involved, to be more particular. : 

Q. Can I ask the question, Mr. Secretary, have we ruled out the 
possibility of using force to back up our rights to unimpeded access 
to Berlin should the East Germans seek to stop us ? 


A. We have not ruled out any of our rights at all. AJl I have said ) 


is that nothing that was said, which Khrushchev or anybody else m 


recent weeks has said, suggests that there is now any purpose on the — 


part of either the Soviet Union or the GDR to impede or obstruc 
our access by the various media that are available to us to and from 


Berlin. Therefore, it seems to me that the question as to whether — 


if they did it we would use force is an academic proposition because, 
as I say, nothing has happened to indicate that there is any present 
intention on their part to do that. 

& # * * * ok * 


Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Ambas- 
ae at Moscow (Thompson), Regarding Berlin, November 2/, 
1 


[Department of State translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ad- 
dresses the Government. of the United States of America as one 0 
the signatory powers of the Potsdam Agreement on the urgent ques- 
tion of the status of Berlin. 

The problem of Berlin, which is situated in the center of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic but the western part of which is cut of 





1 Depariment of State Bulletin, Jan. 19, 1959, p. 81. Similar notes were delivered to 
the Ambassadors of the United Kingdom, France, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The United States replied on December 31 (post) See also The Soviet Note on Berlin— 
An Analysis (Department of State publication 6757), issued on Jan. 7, 1959. 
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from the GDR as a result of foreign occupation, deeply affects not 
only the national interests of the German people but also the interests 
of all nations desirous of establishing lasting peace in Europe. Here 
in the historic capital of Germany two worlds are in direct contact 
and at every turn there tower the barricades of the “cold war.” A 
situation of constant friction and tension has prevailed for many years 
in this city, which is divided into two parts. Berlin, which witnessed 
the greatest triumph of the joint struggle of our countries against 
Fascist aggression, has now become a dangerous center of contradic- 
tion between the Great Powers, allies in the last war. Its role in the 
relations between the Powers may be compared to a smoldering fuse 
that has been connected to a powder keg. Incidents arising here, 
even if they seem to be of local significance, may, in an atmosphere of 
heated passions, suspicion, and mutual apprehensions, cause a con- 
flagration which will be difficult to extinguish. This is the sad pass 
to which has come, after the 13 postwar years, the once joint and con- 
certed policy of the Four Powers—the USSR, the USA, Great Britain 
and France—with regard to Germany. 

To assess correctly the real importance of the Berlin problem con- 
fronting us today and to determine the existing possibilities for 
normalizing the situation in Berlin it is necessary to recall the devel- 
opment of the policy of the Powers parties to the anti- Hitler coalition 
with respect to Germany. 

It is common knowledge that the USA, as well as Great Britain 
and France, by no means immediately came to the conclusion that 
it was essential to establish cooperation with the Soviet Union for 
the purpose of counteracting Hitlerite aggression, although the Soviet 
Government constantly indicated its readiness to do so. In the capi- 
tals of the Western states opposite tendencies prevailed for a long 
time and they became especially marked in the period of the Munich 
deal with Hitler. Entertaining the hope of controlling German 
militarism and of pushing it eastward, the governments of the West- 
ern Powers tolerated and encouraged the policy of blackmail and 
threats pursued by Hitler and acts of direct aggression by Hitlerite 
rea and its ally, Fascist Italy, against a number of peace-loving 

ates, 

It was only when Fascist Germany, upsetting the shortsighted cal- 
culations of the inspirers of Munich, turned against the Western 
Powers, when Hitler’s army started moving westward, crushing Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands, and toppling France, 
that the governments of the USA and Great Britain had no alterna- 
live but to admit their miscalculations and embark upon the path of 
organizing, jointly with the Soviet Union, resistance to Fascist Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Had the Western Powers followed a more 
farsighted policy, such cooperation between the Soviet Union, the 
USA, Great Britain, and France could have been established much 
sooner, in the first years after Hitler seized power in Germany, and 
then there would have been no occupation of France, no Dunkirk, no 
rl Harbor. Then it would have been possible to save millions of 

uman lives sacrificed by the peoples of the Soviet. Union, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, France, Britain, Czechoslovakia, the USA, Greece, Nor- 
Way, and other countries to curb the aggressors. 
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The creation of the anti-Hitler coalition is a fact without precedent 
in modern history, if only because states with different social systems 
united in a defensive and just war against the common enemy. The 
Soviet Government highly reveres the concord of nations that tock 
shape in the struggle against Fascism and was sealed by the blood 
of the freedom-loving peoples. The Soviet people would like to pre- 
serve and develop the feelings of trust and friendship that marked 
their relations with the peoples of the USA, Britain, France, and the 
other countries of the anti-Hitler coalition during the grim years of 
the last war. 

When the peoples were celebrating victory over Hitlerite Germany 
a conference of the heads of government of the Soviet Union, the 
USA and Great Britain was held in Potsdam in order to work outa. 
joint policy with respect to post-warGermany.! The Potsdam 
ment, to which France acceded soon after it was signed, generalized 
the historical experience of the struggle waged by the peoples to 
prevent aggression by German militarism. ‘The entire content of 
this agreement was directed toward creating conditions precluding 
the possibility of yet another attack by Germany against peace-loving 
states, toward preventing German militarists from unleashing a1- 
other world war so that Germany, having abandoned forever the 
mirage of a policy of conquest, might make a firm start on the road 
to peaceful development. 

Expressing the will of the peoples who made untold sacrifices fot 
the sake of crushing the Hitlerite aggressors, the governments of the 
Four Powers solemnly undertook to eradicate German militarism and 
Naziism, to prevent forever their revival, and to take all steps to 
ensure that Germany would never again threaten its neighbors or 
the preservation of world peace. The participants in the Potsdam 
Conference expressed their determination to prevent any Fascist and 
militaristic activity or propaganda. They also undertook to permt 
incl encourage all democratic political parties in Germany. 

For purposes of destroying the economic foundation of Germal 
inilitarism, it was decided to eliminate excessive concentration 12 
Germany’s economy, represented in the form of cartels, syndicates 
trusts, and other monopolies, which ensured the assumption of power 
by Fascism and the preparation and carrying out of Hitlenite 
ageression. 

The Potsdam Agreement contained important provisions whereby 
Germany was to be regarded as a single economic entity, even during 
the occupation period. The agreement also provided for the creation 
of central German administrative departments. The Council for For- 
eign Ministers, established by a decision of the Potsdam Conference, 
was instructed to prepare a peace settlement for Germany. 

The implementation of all these measures should have enabled the 
German people to effect a fundamental reconstruction of their life and 
to ensure the creation of a united, peace-loving, democratic German 
state. 

Such are the main provisions of the Potsdam Agreement, which 
ensured an equitable combination of the interests both of the nations 
that had fought against Germany and of the fundamental] interests of 


1 For the detailed record, see Foreign Relations of the United States: The Conference if : 
ee (The Potsdam Conference), 1945, 2 vols. (Department of State publications 7015, 
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the German people themselves, and at the same time created a sound 
basis for carrying out a joint policy by the Four Powers concerning 
the German question, and, hence, for extensive and fruitful coopera- 
tion between them in European matters in general. However, further 
developments deviated a great deal from the direction mapped out at 
Potsdam. Relations between the USSR and the Three Western 
Powers kept deteriorating. Mutual distrust and suspicion kept 
growing and have now developed into unfriendly relations. 

The Soviet Government sincerely hoped that after the victorious 
end of the war it would be quite possible, notwithstanding all the 
inevitability of ideological differences, to continue the fruitful cooper- 
ation between the Great Powers that headed the anti-Hitler coalition, 
on the basis of sober recognition of the situation resulting from the 
war. 

The pone, of the Western Powers, however, was increasingly in- 
fluenced by forces obsessed with hatred for Socialist and Communist 
ideas but which concealed during the war their hostile designs against 
the Soviet Union. Asa result, the course was set in the West toward 
the utmost aggravation of the ideological struggle headed by aggres- 
sive leaders, opponents of the peaceful coexistence of states. The 
signal for this was given to the United States and to other Western 
ee by W. Churchill in his notorious Fulton speech in March 

The conflict between the two ideologies—a struggle of minds and 
convictions—in itself could not have been particularly detrimental ta 
relations between states. The ideological struggle has never abated 
and it will continue so long as there are different views on the struc- 
ture of society. But, unfortunately, the pronouncements of W. 
Churchill and those who share his views influenced the minds of other 
Western statesmen, which had the most regrettable consequences. 
Governmental bodies and the armed forces joined in the ideological 
srrUge that blazed forth. The results are universally known. In- 
stead of developing cooperation between the major Great Powers, the 
world was split into opposing military alignments and competition 
began in the manufacture and stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. In other words, war preparations were launched. The 
Soviet Government deeply regrets that events took such a turn, since 
this prejudices the cause of peace and runs counter to the natura! 
desire of peoples for peaceful coexistence and friendly cooperation 
There was a time when the leaders of the USA and Great Britain, ir 
particular Franklin D. Roosevelt, the outstanding -American states: 
man, reflecting the sentiments of the mass of the people, proclaimec 
the necessity of creating such a system of mutual relations betweer 
states under which the nations would feel secure and people every: 
where could live all their lives without fear. 

A particularly drastic change in relations between the USA, as wel 
as Britain and France, and the Soviet Union occurred when those 
powers shifted to pursuing a policy in Germany that ran counter t 
the Potsdam Agreement. The first violation of the Potsdam Agree 
ment was the refusal by the governments of the USA, Great Britain 
and France to honor their commitments under the aforesaid agree 
ment regarding the transfer to the Soviet Union of the agreed amoun 
of industrial equipment from West Germany, in partial compensatiol 
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for the destruction and damage inflicted upon the national economy: 
of the USSR by the aggression of Hitlerite Germany. six! 
But the matter did not end there. With every passing yédr the 
governments of the USA and Great Britain drifted farther and fr- 
ther away from the principles underlying the Potsdam Agreement. 
The same road was followed by France which, although it acceded to. 
the Potsdam Agreement later, cannot, of course, disclaim its share‘of 
the responsibility for carrying out this agreement. ea 
Having embarked upon the restoration of the military and. eco- 
nomic potential of West Germany, the Western Powers revived and 
strengthened the very forces that had forged Hitler’s war machita. 
Had the Western Powers honored the Potsdam Agreement they would- 
have prevented the German militarists from regaining their positions; 
checked revanche tendencies, and not permitted Germany to crénte:. 
an army and an industry manufacturing the means of destruction:. 
However, it is a known fact that the governments of the Three Pow:’! 
ers not only failed to do this but, on the contrary, sanctioned the erea-. 
tion of a West German army and are encouraging the arming ofthe: 
Federal Republic of Germany, disregarding the commitments made’ ' 
at Potsdam. Moreover, they included West Germany in the North,’ 
Atlantic bloc, which was created behind the back of the Soviet Union: 
and, as everyone is aware, against it, and are now arming West Gar’: 
many with atomic and rocket weapons. os 


It is evident that. the bitter lessons of the murderous war have béen:. 


lost on certain Western statesmen, who are once again dragging -out 
the notorious Munich policy of inciting German militarism against 
the Soviet Union, their recent comrade in arms. 

The legitimate question arises as to whether the very promoters 
of the present Western policy with respect to Germany can guarantee 
that the German militarism nurtured by them will not once again 
turn against its present partners and that the American, British, and 
French peoples will not have to pay with their blood for the viola- 
tion by the governments of the Three Western Powers of the Allied 
agreements on the peaceful and democratic development of Germany. 
It is doubtful whether anyone can give such guarantees, 

The policy of the USA, Britain, and France with respect to West 
Germany has led to the violation of those provisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement designed to ensure the unity of Germany as a peace- 
loving and democratic state. And when a separate state, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, was set up independently [of the Soviet 
Union] in West Germany, which was occupied by the troops of the 
Three Powers, East Germany, where forces determined not to allow 
the German people to be plunged once again into disaster assumed 
the leadership, had no alternative but to create in its turn an inde- 
pendent state. 

Thus, two states came into being in Germany. Whereas in West 
Germany, whose development was directed by the United States 
Britain, and France, a government took office the representatives of 
which do not. conceal their hatred for the Soviet Union and often 
openly advertise the similarity of their aspirations to the plans of the 
Hitlerite aggressors, in East Germany a government was formed 
which has irrevocably broken with Germany’s aggressive past. State 
and public affairs in the German Democratic Republic are governed 
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by a constitution fully in keeping with the principles of the Potsdam 
Agreement and the finest progressive traditions of the German na- 
tion. The rule of monopolies and Junkers has been abolished for- 
ever in the GDR. Naziism has been eradicated and a number of 
other social and economic reforms have been carried out, which have 
destroyed the basis for the revival of militarism and have made the 
German Democratic Republic an important factor of peace in Europe. 
The Government of the GDR has solemnly proclaimed that it will ful- 
fill, to the letter, its commitments under the Potsdam Agreement, 
which, incidentally, the Government of the FRG obstinately evades. 

The inclusion of the FRG in the North Atlantic bloc compelled the 
Soviet Union to adopt countermeasures, in as much as the commit- 
ments binding the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France were broken by the Three Western Powers, which united 
with West Germany, and previously with Italy, against the Soviet 
Union, which had borne the brunt of the struggle against the Fascist 
aggressors. ‘vhat closed military alignment created an equal threat 
to other countries as well. Such a situation compelled the Soviet 
Union, as well as a number of other European countries that were 
victims of aggression by German and Italian Fascism, to establish 
their own defensive organization, concluding for this purpose the 
Warsaw Treaty, to which the GDR also acceded. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing: The 
Potsdam Agreement has been grossly violated by the Western Pow- 
ers. It is like the trunk of a tree, once mighty and fruitful, but now 
cut down and with its heart taken out. The lofty goals for which 
the Potsdam Agreement was concluded have long since been re- 
nounced. by the Western Powers, and what. they are actually doing 
in Germany is diametrically opposed to what the Potsdam Agree- 
ment had envisaged. The crux of the matter is not, of course, that 
the social and political systems of the GDR and the FRG are basi- 
cally different. The Soviet Government considers that the solution of 
the question of social structure of both German states is the concern 
of the Germans themselves. The Soviet Union stands for complete 
noninterference in the internal affairs of the German people or in 
those of any other people. But the GDR’s movement towards social- 
ism has given rise to the enmity and profound hostility of the Fed- 
eral Government toward it—which finds full support and encour- 
agement by the NATO members, and, above all, the United States. 
_ The Government of the FRG, encouraged by the Western Powers, 
1s systematically fanning the “cold war,” and its leaders have repeat- 
edly stated that the FRG would pursue the policy “from a position 
of strength,” ie., a policy of dictation to the other German state. 
Thus, the Government of the FRG does not want a peaceful unifica- 
tion of the German people, who are living in two states under dif- 
ferent social systems, but is nurturing plans for abolishing the GDR 
and strengthening at the latter’s expense its own militaristic state. 

The Soviet Government fully understands the position of the 
German Democratic Republic, which does not. want to see the demo- 
cratic and social gains of the German working people clestroyed, 
the property of capitalists and landlords restored, the land, plants, 
and factories taken away from the people, and the GDR subjected 
to a militarist regime. ‘The recent elections for the People’s Cham- 
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ber and local bodies of the German Democratic Republic are yet 
another striking indication that the population of the GDR unani- 
mously supports the policy of its Government, which is aimed at 
preserving peace and reuniting Germany on a peaceful and demo- 
cratic basis, and is fully determined to defend its Socialist gains. 
The Soviet Union expresses complete solidarity with the GDR, which 
is firmly defending its lawful rights. 

If one is to face the truth, one should recognize that other coun- 
tries are not too eager either to support the plans of the Government 
of the FRG for unifying Germany by force. And this is understand- 
able, since peoples, including those of France and Great Britain, are 
still smarting from the wounds inflicted on them by Hitlerite 
(yermany. 

Traces of the last war are far from erased from French towns and 
villages. The ruins left in the capital and in many cities of Great 
Britain after the bombings by Nazi planes have not yet been removed, 
and millions of Britons cannot forget the tragic fate of Coventry. The 
peoples that were subjected to occupation by the Hitlerite army fully 
understand these feelings. They lost millions of men and women, 
killed or tortured to death, and saw thousands of cities destroyed and 
villages burned on their soil. The Soviet people will never forget what 
happened to Stalingrad, nor will the Poles ever forget the fate of 
Warsaw, nor the Czechoslovak people that of Lidice. American fami- 
lies also came to know the grief of losing their kith and kin. Germany 
twice unleashed world wars and in both cases dragged into them the 
United States of America, whose sons were compelled to shed their 
blood in lands thousands of miles away from American shores. 

Mindful of all this, the peoples cannot and will not permit the 
unification of Germany on a militaristic basis. 

There is another program for uniting Germany, which is advocated 
by the German Democratic Republic. This is a program for uniting 
Germany as a peace-loving and democratic state, and it cannot fail 
to be welcomed by the peoples. There is but one way to put it into 
effect, that is, through agreement and contacts between the two Ger- 
man states and through the establishment of a German confederation. 
The implementation of this proposal would, without affecting the 
social structures of the GDR and the FRG, direct into the single chan- 
nel of a peaceful policy the efforts of their governments and parlia- 
ments and would ensure a gradual rapprochement and merger of the 
two German states. 

The Soviet. Union, as well as other states interested in strengthening 
the peace in Europe, supports the proposals of the German Democratic 
Republic for the peaceful unification of Germany. The Government 
of the USSR regrets that none of the efforts made in this direction has 
as yet produced any positive results, since the governments of the 

United States and other NATO members, and, above all, the Govern- 
ment of the FRG, do not, in fact, display any concern either for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty or for the unification of Germany. 

Consequently, the policy pursued by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, directed as it is toward the militarization of West 
Germany and toward involving it in the military bloc of the Western 
Powers, has also prevented the enforcement of those provisions of the 
Potsdam Agreement that pertain to Germany’s unity. 
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Actually, of all the Allied agreements on Germany, only one is being 
carried out today. It is the agreement on the so-called quadripartit 
status of Berlin. On the basis of that status, the Three Wester 
Powers are ruling the roost in West Berlin, turning it into a kind o 
state within a state and using it as a center from which to pursu 
subversive activity against the GDR, the Soviet Union, and the othe 
parties of the Warsaw Treaty. The United States, Great Britain, an 
France are freely communicating with West Berlin through lines o 
communication passine tous the territory and the airspace of th 
German Democratic Republic, which they do not even want t 
recognize. 

The governments of the Three Powers are seeking to keep in fore 
the long-since obsolete part of the wartime agreements that governe 
the occupation of Germany and entitled them in the past to stay 1 
Berlin. At the same time, as stated above, the Western Powers hav 
grossly violated the Four-Power agreements, including the Potsda 
Agreement, which is the most concentrated expression of the oblig: 
tions of the Powers with respect to Germany. Moreover, the Fow 
Power agreements on the occupation of Germany, which the gover 
ments of the USA, Great Britain, and France invoke in support « 
their rights in West Berlin, were approved by the Potsdam Agre 
ment or adopted for its implementation. In other words the Thr 
Powers are demanding, for their own sake, the preservation of th 
occupation privileges based on those Four-Power agreements, whic 
they themselves have violated. 

If the USA, Great Britain, and France are indeed staying in Berl 
by virtue of the right stemming from the aforementioned inte 
national agreements and, primarily, from the Potsdam A greemer 
this implies their duty to abide by these agreements. Those who ha 
grossly violated these agreements have lost the right to maintain the 
occupation regime in Berlin or any other part of Germany. Furthe 
more, is it possible to insist on the occupation regime being maintains 
in Germany or in any part thereof for more than 13 years after tl 
end of the war? For, any occupation is an event of limited duratio 
which is expressly stipulated in the Four-Power agreements « 
Germany. 

_It is well known that the conventional way to put an end to occup 
tion is for the parties that were at war to conclude a peace treaty offe 
ing the defeated country the conditions necessary for the re-establis 
ment of normal life. 

The fact that Germany still has no peace treaty 1s the fault pr 
marily of the governments of the USA, Britain, and France, whi 
have never seemed to be in sympathy with the idea of drafting suc 
a treaty. It is known that the governments of the Three Powe 
reacted negatively to every approach the Soviet Government has ma 
to them regarding the preparation of a peace treaty with Germany. 

At present, the USA, Great Britain, and France are opposed, 
follows from their notes of September 30 of this year, to the late 
proposals for a peaceful settlement with Germany put forward | 
the Soviet Union and the GDR, while making no proposals of the 
own on this question, just as they have made none throughout t 
postwar period. Asa matter of fact, the last note of the US Gover 
ment is a restatement of the position that proved to be utterly u 
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realistic, whereby Germany’s national unity is to be re-established by 
the USSR, the USA, Great Britain, and France rather than by the 
German states that are to unite. It also follows from the US Gover- 
ment’s note that it is once again avoiding negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and the other interested states for the purpose of preparing & 
peace treaty with Germany. The result is a veritable vicious circle: 
The US Government is objecting to the drafting of a German peace 
treaty by referring to the absence of a united German state while at 
the same time hampering the reunification of Germany by rejecting 
the only real possibility of solving this problem through agreement 
between the two German states. 

Is it not because the Western Powers would like to prolong indefi- 
nitely their privileges in West Germany and the occupation regime 
in West Berlin that they take this position on the question of drafting 
a peace treaty? It is becoming increasingly clear that such is the 
actual state of affairs. 

The Soviet Government reaffirms its readiness to participate at any 
time in negotiations to draft a peace treaty with Germany. Hovw- 
ever, the absence of a peace treaty can by no means be an excuse now 
for attempting to maintain the occupation regime anywhere in 
Germany. 

The occupation period in Germany has long since become a thin 
of the past and any attempts to prevent the disappearance of specia 
rights of foreign powers in Germany are becoming a dangerous anach- 
ronism. The occupation regime in Germany has never been an end 
in itself. It was established to help the healthy forces of the German 
nation to build their own new peace-loving and democratic state on 
the ruins of a militaristic Germany. 

Desirous of living in peace and friendship with the entire German 
people, the Soviet Union has. established and is maintaining normal 
diplomatic relations with both German states. Close friendly rela- 
tions bind the Soviet Union to the German. Democratic Republic. 
These relations were embodied in the treaty concluded between the 
Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic on September 20, 
1955.1 In accordance with this treaty, relations between the two states 
are based on complete equality of rights, respect for each other’s 
sovereignty, and noninterference in each other’s interna] affairs. The 
Soviet, Government proceeds from the same principles in its relations 
with the other German state—the Federal Republic of Germany. 

On their part, the governments of the USA, Great Britain, and 
France proclaimed an end to the occupation regime in the territory 
of the FRG, which had been under their control and administration 
when they signed the Paris Agreements2 The Four-Power status of 
Berlin came into being because Berlin, as the capital of Germany, 
was designated as the seat of the Control Council established for 
Germany’s administration during the initial period of occupation. 
This status has been scrupulously observed by the Soviet Union up 
to the present time, although the Control Council censed to exist a8 
ewrly as ten years ago and there have been two capitals in Germany 
for a long time. As for the USA, Great Britain, and France, they 


1 Ante. 

*See Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Paris Protocol), Oct. 23, 1954, and rel §1 pata in Awerisen: porcion 
Policy, 1950-1955, I, 483. ated docum eig 
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have chosen to abuse in a flagrant manner their occupation rights 
Berlin and have exploited the Four-Power status of the city 
their own purposes to the detriment of the Soviet Union, the Gern 
Democratic Republic, and the other Socialist countries. 

At one time, the agreement on the Four-Power status of Be 
was an agreement providing for equal rights of the Four Pow 
which was concluded for peaceful democratic purposes, which fy 
poses later became known as the Potsdam principles. At that ti 
this agreement met the requirements of the day and was in accc 
ance with the interests of all its signatories—the USSR, the U; 
Great Britain, and France. Now that the Western Powers have 

to arm West Germany and turn it into an instrument of tl 
policy directed against the Soviet Union, the very essence of 1 
erstwhile Allied agreement on Berlin has disappeared. It was 1 
lated by three of its signatories, who began using it against 
fourth signatory, i.e., against the Soviet Union. It would be ridi 
lous to expect that in such a situation the Soviet Union or any ot! 
self-respecting state in its place would pretend not to notice 1 
changes that have occurred. 

An obviously absurd situation has thus arisen, in which the Sov 
Union seems to be supporting and maintaining favorable conditi 
for the Western Powers in their activities against the Soviet Un: 
and its Allies under the Warsaw Treaty. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Union, just as the other parties to 1 
Warsaw Treaty, cannot tolerate such a situation any longer. fF 
the occupation regime in West Berlin to continue would be tan 
mount to recognizing something like a privileged position of 1 
NATO countries, for which there is, of course, no reason whatsoev 

It is hardly possible seriously to believe that the Soviet Union wv 
help the forces of aggression to develop subversive activities, mu 
less to pepe an attack on Socialist countries. It should be cle 
for anybody with common sense that the Soviet Union cannot ma 
tain a situation in West Berlin that is detrimental to its lawful - 
terests, its security, and the security of other Socialist countries. 
would be well to bear in mind that the Soviet Union is not a Jord 
or an Iran and will never tolerate any methods of pressure upon 
for the purpose of imposing conditions advantageous to the opposi 
NATO military bloc. But this is precisely what the Western Pow 
are trying to get the Soviet Union to endorse in their attempts 
retain their rights of occupants in West Berlin. 

Can the Soviet Union disregard all these facts, which affect 1 
vital security interests of the Soviet Union, of its ally—the Germ 
Democratic Republic—and of all the members states of the Wars 
Defense Treaty? Of course not! The Soviet Government can 
longer consider itself bound by that part of the Allied agreements 
Germany that has assumed an inequitable character and is being us 
for the purpose of maintaining the occupation regime in West Ber: 
and interfering in the internal affairs of the GDR. 

In this connection, the Government of the USSR hereby notifies t 
United States Government that the Soviet Union regards as null a 
void, the “Protocol of the Agreement between the Governments 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of Ameri 
and the United Kingdom on the zones of operation in Germany a: 
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on the administration of Greater Berlin,” of September 12, 194} 
and the related supplementary agreements, including the agreement 
on the control machinery in Germany, concluded between the govern- 
ments of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain, and France on May 1, 
1945.1 ie., the agreements that were intended to be in effect during 
the first years after the capitulation of Germany. 

It is easy to see that all the Soviet Government is doing by making 
this statement is to recognize the actual state of affairs, which consists 
in the fact that the USA, Great Britain, and France have long sinc 
rejected the essentials of the treaties and agreements concluded during 
the war against Hitler Germany and after its defeat. The Soviet 
Government is doing no more than drawing conclusions that inevi- 
tably ensue for the Soviet Union from this actual state of affairs. 

Pursuant to the foregoing and proceeding from the principle of 
respect for the sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic, 
the Soviet Government will enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the GDR at an appropriate time with a view to transferring 
to the German Democratic Republic the functions temporarily per- 
formed by the Soviet authorities by virtue of the above-mention 
Allied agreements and under the agreement between the USSR and 
the GDR of September 20, 1955. The best way to solve the Berlin 
problem would undoubtedly be to adopt a decision based on the 
enforcement of the Potsdam Agreement on Germany. But this is 
possible only in the event that the three Western Powers return to & 
policy in German affairs that would be pursued jointly with the 
USSR and in conformity with the spirit and principles of the Pots- 
dam Agreement. In the present circumstances this would mean the 
withdrawal of the Federal Republic of Germany from NATO with 
the simultaneous withdrawal of the German Democratic Republic 
from the Warsaw Treaty [organization], and an agreement whereby, 
in accordance with the principles of the Potsdam Agreement, neither 
of the two German states would have any armed forces except those 
needed to maintain Jaw and order at home and guard the frontiers. 

Should the Government of the United States be unwilling to con- 
tribute in such a way to the implementation of the political principles 
of the Allied agreements on Germany, it will have no reason, either 
legal or moral, for insisting on the preservation of the Four-Power 
status of Berlin. Some ill-wishers of the Soviet Union may of course 
try to interpret the position of the Soviet Government in the question 
of the occupation regime in Berlin as the striving for some sort of 
annexation. It goes without saying that such an interpretation has 
nothing in common with reality. The Soviet Union, just as the 
other Socialist states, has no territorial claims. In its policy, it 18 
firmly guided by the principle of condemning annexation, 1.e., the 
seizure of foreign territories and forced annexation of foreign peoples. 
This principle was proclaimed by Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
state, as far back as the first days of Soviet power in Russia. 

The USSR does not seek any conquests. All it wants is to put an 
end to the abnormal and dangerous situation that has developed 1n 
Berlin because of the continued occupation of its western sectors by 
the US.A, Great Britain, and France. 


1 Ante. 
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An independent solution to the Berlin problem must be found in 
the very near future since the Western Powers refuse to take part in 
the preparation of a peace treaty with Germany and the Government 
of the FRG, oy pate by the same powers, is pursuing a policy ham- 
penn the unification of Germany. It is necessary to prevent West 

erlin from being used any longer as a springboard for intensive 
espionage, sabotage, and other subversive activities against Socialist 
countries, the GDR, and the USSR or, to quote the leaders of the 
United States Government, to prevent its being used for “indirect 
aggression” against the countries of the Socialist camp. 

ssentially speaking, the only interest the United States, Great 
Britain and France have in West Berlin consists in using this “front- 
line city,” as it is vociferously called in the West, as a vantage point 
from which to carry on hostile activities against the socialist coun- 
tries. The Western powers gain nothing else from their stay in Berlin 
as occupants. The ending of the illegal occupation of West Berlin 
would cause no harm whatever, either to the United States or to Great 
Britain or France. It would, on the other hand, substantially im- 
prove the international atmosphere in Europe and set peoples’ minds 
at rest in all countries. 

On the contrary, the Western powers’ insistence on continuing their 
occupation of West. Berlin would lead to the conclusion that the mat- 
ter is not confined to “indirect aggression” against the GDR and the 
Soviet Union, and that some other plans are apparently being kept 
in view for an even more dangerous use of West Berlin. 

The Soviet Government makes this approach to the Government of 
the USA, guided by the desire to achieve a relaxation of international 
tension; to put an end to the state of “cold war” and pave the way for 
the restoration of good relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, as well as Great Britain and France; to clear away 
everything that gives rise to clashes and quarrels between our coun- 
tries; and to reduce the number of causes leading to conflicts. Indeed, 
one cannot escape the fact that West Berlin, in its present status, 1s 
just. such a source of discord and suspicion between our countries. 

Of course, the most correct and natural way to solve the problem 
would be for the western part of Berlin, now actually detached from 
the GDR, to be reunited with its eastern part and for Berlin to be- 
come a unified city within the state in whose territory it is situated. 

However, the Soviet Government, taking into account the present 
unrealistic policy of the USA as well as of Great Britain and France 
with respect to the German Democratic Republic, cannot but foresee 
the difficulties the Western powers have in contributing to such a solu- 
tion of the Berlin problem. At the same time, it is guided by the 
concern that the process of liquidating the cccupation regime may 
not involve any painful break in the established way of life of the 
West Berlin population. 

_ One cannot of course fail to take into account the fact that the po- 
litical and economic development of West Berlin during the period 
of its occupation by the three Western powers has progressed ina 
different direction from the development of East Berlin and the GDR, 
as a result of which the way of life in the two parts of Berlin are at 
the present time entirely different. The Soviet Government considers 
that. when the foreign occupation is ended the population of West 
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Berlin must be granted the right to have whatever way of Vite it 
wishes for itself. If the inhabitants of West Berlin desire to:presenve 
the present way of life, based on private capitalistic ownership} that : 
isup tothem. The USSR, for its part, would respect any choice of the 
West Berliners in this matter. Saat 

In view of all these considerations, the Soviet Government on its 
part would consider it possible to solve the West Berlin question at 
the present time by the conversion of West Berlin into an independent 
political unit—a free city, without any state, including both existing 
German states, interfering in its life. Specifically, it might be pos- 
sible to agree that the territory of the free city be demilitarized and 
that no armed forces be contained therein. The free city, West, Ber- 
lin, could have its own government and run its own economic, admin- 
istrative, and other affairs. . 

The Four Powers which shared in the administration of Berlin 
after the war could, as well as both of the German states, undertake 
to respect the status of West Berlin as a free city, just as was done, 
for instance, by the Four Powers with respect to the neutral status 
which was adopted by the Austrian Republic. we 

For its part, the Soviet Government would have no objection tothe 
United Nations also sharing, in one way or other, in observing: the 
free-city status of West Berlin. js 

It is obvious that, considering the specific position of West Berlin, 
which lies within the territory of the GDR and is cut off from the 
outside world, the question would arise of some kind of arrangement 
with the German Democratic Republic concerning guarantees of un- 
hindered communications between the free city and the outside 
world—both to the East and to the West—with the object of free 
movement of passenger and freight traffic. In its turn West Berlin | 
would undertake not to permit on its territory any hostile subversive 
activity directed against the GDR or any other state. . 

The above-mentioned solution of the problem of West Berlin’s stat 
would be an important step toward normalizing the situation in Ber- 
lin, which, instead of being a hotbed of unrest and tension, could 
become a center for contacts and cooperation between both parts of 
Germany in the interest of her peaceful future and the unity of the 
German nation. 

The establishment. of free-city status for West Berlin would firmly 
ensure the development of West Berlin’s economy, due to its contacts 
on all sides with the states of the Kast and the West, and would en- 
sure a decent standard of living for the city’s population. For its 
part, the Soviet Union states that it would contribute in every way 
toward the achievement of these ends, in particular by placing orders 
for industrial goods and amounts that would fully ensure the stability 
and prosperity of the free city’s economy, and by regular deliveries 
on a commercial basis of the necessary quantities of raw materials 
and. food stuffs to West Berlin. Thus, by the liquidation of the occu- 
pation regime, not only would the more than two million people o 
West Berlin not be harmed but on the contrary they would have every 
opportunity to raise their living standard. 

In case the Government of the U.S.A. and the governments of Great 
Britain and France express their agreement to consider the question 
of liquidating the present occupation regime in West Berlin by setting 
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up a free city within its territory, the Soviet government would be 
willing on behalf of the Four Powers to enter into official contact on 
this matter with the government of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, with which it has already had preliminary consultations prior to 
the sending of the present note. 

Naturally, it would also be realized that the GDR’s agreement to 
set up on its territory such an independent political organism as a free 
city of West Berlin would be a concession, a definite sacrifice on the 
part of the GDR for the sake of strengthening peace in Europe, and 
for the sake of the national interest of the German people as a whole. 

The Soviet Government, guided by a desire to normalize the situa- 
tion in Berlin in the interest of European peace and in the interest 
of a peaceful and independent development of Germany, has resolved 
to effect measures on its part designed to liquidate the occupation re- 
gime in Berlin. It hopes that the Government of the USA will show 
a proper understanding of these motives and make a realistic ap- 
proach to the Berlin question. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government is prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the governments of the United States of America 
and with those of the other states concerned on granting West Berlin 
the status of a demilitarized free city. In case this proposal is not 
acceptable to the government of the USA then there will no longer 
remain any topic for negotiations between the former occupying 
powers on the Berlin question. 

The Soviet Government seeks to have the necessary change in 
Berlin’s situation take place in a cold atmosphere, without haste and 
unnecessary friction, with maximum possible consideration for the 
interests of the parties concerned. Obviously, a certain period of 
time will be necessary for the powers which occupied Germany after 
the defeat of Hitler’s Wehrmacht to agree on proclaiming West Ber- 
lin a free city provided, naturally, that the Western powers display 
due interest in this proposal. 

It should also be taken into consideration that the necessity may 
arise for talks between the municipal authorities of both parts of 
Berlin and also between the GDR and the FRG to settle any questions 
that may arise. In view of this, the Soviet Government proposes to 
make no changes in the present procedure for military traflic of the 
USA, Great Britain, and France from West Berlin to the FRG for 
half a year. It regards such a period as fully suflicient to provide a 
sound basis for the solution of the questions connected with the change 
In Berlin’s situation and to prevent a possibility of any complications, 
provided, naturally, that the governments of the Western powers do 
not deliberately seek such complications. During the above-men- 
tioned period the parties will have an opportunity to prove in 
pracuce their desire to ease international tension by settling the 

erlin question. 

If the above-mentioned period is not utilized to reach an adequate 
agreement, the Soviet Union will then carry out the planned meas- 
ures through an agreement with the GDR. It is envisaged that the 
German Democratic Republic, like any other independent state, must 
fully deal with questions concerning its space, i.e., exercise its sover- 
elgnty on land, on water, and in the air. At the same time, there 
will terminate all contacts still maintained between representatives. 
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of the armed forces and other officials of the Soviet Union in Ger- 
many and corresponding representatives of the armed forces and 
other officials of the USA, Great Britain, and France on questions 
pertaining to Berlin. 

Voices are raised in the capitals of some Western powers that those 
powers do not recognize the Soviet Union’s decision to relinquish its 
part in the maintenance of the occupation status in Berlin. But 
how can one place the question on such a level? He who today speaks 
of nonrecognition of the steps planned by the Soviet Union obviously 
would like to talk with the latter not in the language of reason and 
well-founded arguments but in the language of brute force, forgetting 
that the Soviet people are not affected by threats and intimidation. 
If behind the words about “nonrecognition” there really lies the in- 
tention to resort to force and drag the world into a war over Berlin, 
the advocates of such a policy should realize that they assume a very 
grave responsibility for all its consequences before all nations and 
before history. Those who indulge in sabre-rattling in connection 
with the situation in Berlin are once again betraying their interests 
in preserving for aggressive purposes the occupation regime in Berlin. 

The Government of the Soviet Union would like to hope that the 
problem of normalizing the situation in Berlin, which life itself 
raises before our states as a natural necessity, will in any case be 
solved in accordance with considerations of statesmanship, the in- 
terests of peace between peoples, without the unnecessary nervous 
strain and intensification of a “cold war.” 

Methods of blackmail and reckless threats of foree will be least of 
all appropriate in solving such a problem as the Berlin question. 
Such methods will not help solve a single question, but can only bring 
the situation to the danger point. But only madmen can go to the 
length of unleashing another world war over the preservation of 
privileges of occupiers in West Berlin. If such madmen should 
really appear, there is no doubt that straitjackets could be found for 
them. If the statesmen responsible for the policy of the Western 
powers are guided by feelings of hatred for communism and the 
socialist countries in their approach to the Berlin question as well as 
other international problems, no good will come out of it. Neither 
the Soviet. Union nor any other small socialist state can or will deny 
its existence precisely as a socialist state. That is why having united 
in an unbreakable fraternal alliance, they firmly stand in defense of 
their rights and their state frontiers, acting according to the motto— 
one for all and all for one. Any violation of the frontiers of the 
German Democratic Republic, Poland, or Czechoslovakia, any 2g- 
eressive action against any member state of the Warsaw Treaty w 
he regarded by all its participants as an act of aggression against 
them all and will immediately cause appropriate retaliation. 

The Soviet Government believes that it would be sensible to recog: 
nize the situation prevailing in the world and to create normal re- 
lations for the co-existence of all states, to develop international 
trade, to build relations bet ween our countries on the basis of the well- 
known principles of mutual respect for one another’s sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, nonaggression, non-interferenre in one 
another's internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit. 
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The Soviet Union and its people and government are sincerely 
striving for the restoration of good relations with the United States 
of America, relations based on trust, which are quite feasible as shown 
by the experience in the joint struggle against the Tlitlerite aggres- 
sors, and which in peacetime would hold out to our countries nothing 
but the advantages of mutually enriched spiritual and material co- 
operation between our peoples, and to all other people the blessings 


of a tranquil life under conditions of an enduring peace. 


Statement by the Department of State, Regarding the Soviet 
Note on Berlin, November 27, 1958+ 


The Soviet Government has today handed the United States Am- 
bassador in Moscow a communication relating to Berlin. Appar- 
ently similar notes have been received by the Ambassadors of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
communication is a very long one and will of course receive careful 
study. 

The Soviets seem to be proposing that, while they keep their grip 
on East Berlin, the three Western allies abandon their rights in West 
Berlin and retire in favor of what is called a “free city.” Their “free 
city” proposal is limited to West Berlin. The Soviet Government in- 
dicates that, unless the three Western allies accept this Soviet pro- 
posal within 6 months, the Soviet Union will consider itself free of 
its obligations to them in relation to Berlin. 

It is clear that a number of fundamental considerations are raised 
which will have to be kept in mind while we study the Soviet note. 

One of these is that the United States, along with Britain and 

France, is solemnly committed to the security of the Western sectors 
of Berlin. Two and a quarter million West Berliners in reliance 
thereon have convincingly and courageously demonstrated the good 
fruits of freedom. 
_ Another consideration is that the United States will not acquiesce 
in a unilateral repudiation by the Soviet Union of its obligations and 
responsibilities formally agreed upon with Britain, France, and the 
United States in relation to Berlin. Neither will it enter into any 
agreement with the Soviet Union which, whatever the form, would 
have the end result of abandoning the people of West Berlin to 
hostile domination. 

The Western allies have for years sought to negotiate with the 
Soviets for the freedom of all of Germany, of which Berlin 1s part, 
on the basis of free elections by the German people themselves. In- 
deed, the three Western powers are still awaiting a reply to_their 
latest proposals presented on September 30, 1958, to the Soviet 
Government. 

The United States Government will consult with the British and 
French Governments as well as with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and NATO in regard to the new Soviet note. 


1The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis (Department of State publication 6757), p. 49. 
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Statement by Secretary of State Dulles, Regarding the ‘Soviet 
Note on Berlin, November 30, 1958 1 cuted, 
[Extract ] | _. 


During the course of my stop-over at Augusta, I reported to the 
President on the developing situation following the receipt on No- 
vember 27 of the Soviet Union notes on Berlin. We noted the ex- 
changes of views which had already taken place between the Western — 
Allies most concerned, including the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the general harmony of views already manifest in the West. 
Consultations will, of course, continue. ab Gel 

The President reiterated our government’s firm purpose that the 
United States will not enter into any arrangement or embark on any 
course of conduct which would have the effect of abandoning thé re- 
sponsibilities which the United States, with Great Britain and France, | 
has formally assumed for the freedom and security of the people of . 
West Berlin. ae, | 


Four-Power Communiqué on Berlin, December 14, 1958 . = 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States met on Decem- 
ber 14, 1958 in Paris to discuss developments in the Berlin situation 
during the past month, including notes addressed to their several 
governments on November 27 by the Soviet Union. The four Foreign 
Ministers had the benefit of an oral statement on the situation m 
Berlin by Herr Brandt, Governing Mayor of that city. 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States once more reaffirmed the determination of their govern- 
ments to maintain their position and their rights with respect to Berlin 
including the right of free access. 

They found unacceptable a unilateral repudiation by the Soviet 
Government of its obligations to the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States in relation to their presence 
in Berlin and the freedom of access to that city or the substitution of 
the German authorities of the Soviet Zone for the Soviet Government 
insofar as those rights are concerned. 

After further discussion of the Soviet notes of November 27, 1958 
the four Foreign Ministers found themselves in agreement on the basi¢ 
issues to be dealt with in the replies to those notes. They will consult 
with their allies in the NATO Council, following which the four gov- 
ernments will formulate their replies. 


NATO Declaration on Berlin, December 16, 1958 ® 


1. The North Atlantic Council examined the question of Berlin 
2. The Council declares that no state has the right to withdraw 
unilaterally from its international engagements. It considers that 


. 1 white House news release, November 30, 1958. The statement was released at Auguste, 
eorgia. 
2 The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis (Department of State publication 6757), p. 50. 
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the denunciation by the Soviet Union of the interallied agreements on 
Berlin can in no way deprive the other parties of their rights or relieve 
the Soviet Union of its obligations. Such methods destroy the mutual 
confidence between nations which is one of the foundations of peace. 

3. The Council fully associates itself with the views expressed on 
the subject by the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany in their 
statement of 14th December. 

4. The demands expressed by the Soviet Government have created 
aserious situation which must be faced with determination. 

5. The Council recalls the responsibilities which each member state 
has assumed in regard to the security and welfare of Berlin and the 
maintenance of the position of the three powers in that city. The 
member states of NATO could not approve a solution of the Berlin 
question which jeopardized the right of the three western powers 
to remain in Berlin as long as their responsibilities require it, and did 
not assure freedom of communication between that city and the free 
world. The Soviet Union would be responsible for any action which 
had the effect of hampering this free communication or endangering 
this freedom. The two million inhabitants of West Berlin have just 
reafirmed in a free vote their overwhelming approval and support 
for that position. 

6. The Council considers that the Berlin question can only be 
settled in the framework of an agreement with the U.S.S.R. on 
Germany as a whole. It recalls that the western powers have re- 
peatedly declared themselves ready to examine this problem, as well 
as those of European security and disarmament. They are still ready 
to discuss all these problems. 


NATO Final Communiqué, December 18, 1958 1 


_ The North Atlantic Council held its regular Ministerial Session 
in Paris from 16th to 18th December, 1958. 


International Situation 


In a comprehensive survey of the international situation, the Council 
gave first place to the question of Berlin. The member countries 
made clear their resolution not to yield to threats. Their unanimous 
view on Berlin was expressed in the Council’s Declaration of 16th 
December. 

_ The Council will continue to follow this question with close atten- 
tion and will shortly discuss the replies to be sent to the Soviet notes 
of 27th November. 

The member states of NATO sincerely believe that the interests of 
peace require equitable settlements of the outstanding political issues 
which divided the free world from the Communist world. A solution 
of the German question, linked with European security arrangements, 
and an agreement on controlled disarmament remain in their view 
essential. The NATO Governments will continue to seek just settle- 
ments of these problems, but regret that Western proposals on these 
questions have so far been ignored by the Soviet Government. 


Se 


1Ibid., p. 51. 
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The Council heard reports on the Geneva discussions on the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests, and on measures helpful in 
preventing surprise attack. 

The Council's review of the international situation, on the basis of 
reports prepared by the Political Committee, covered a wide range of 
problems. 

Special attention was given to the efforts of the Communist bloc to 
weaken the positions of the free world in different. areas. 


Political Cooperation 

The Council had before it a report by the Secretary General on 
political cooperation in the Alliance. The Ministers consider that 
important progress has been made in this field during 1958. They 
examined the problems inevitably created by the widening of political 
consultation. There was general agreement that the existing machin- 
ery of NATO is well suited to the needs of the Alliance, and that 
flexible methods would produce better results than any codification 
of rules. The Ministers agreed that the preparation of political con- 
syltation in the Council could be improved, in particular by more 
systematic study of long-term political questions. The Council paid 
tribute to the efforts of the Secretary General in the field of concilia- 
tion between member countries. 


Economic Questions 

The Ministers reaffirmed the importance they attach to the meas- 
ures taken both individually and collectively by member countries 
to stimulate economic activity and to ensure continuing expansion 
without inflation. 

The Council noted the difficulties encountered in the negotiations 
undertaken for the Organization of Economic Cooperation between 
the European members of the Alliance who are im the Common Market 
and those who are not. 

It considers it necessary that a multilateral association should be 
established at the earliest: possible date and expresses the hope that 
the efforts now being undertaken with a view to a solution will 
successful. 

The Council heard a joint statement by the Greek and Turkish 
Foreign Ministers on the problems of the less developed member 
countries, and instructed the Permanent Council to undertake a study 

of this matter. 


Military Questions 

The Council examined the military situation of the Alliance. After 
hearing reports by the Standing Group and the Supreme Allie 
Commanders, the Ministers emphasized the vital need, in view of the 
continuing increase in Soviet armaments, to sustain without relaxa- 
tion the effort of member countries to improve the defensive power 
of the Alliance. 

The Council reaffirmed that NATO defensive strategy continues [0 
be based on the existence of effective shield forces and on the manifest 
will to use nuclear retaliatory forces to repel aggression. 

The Ministers examined the report of the 1958 Annual Review and 
approved its conclusions. The implementation of the plans agree 
in December 1957 by the Heads of Government is being actively pur- 
sued, and methods for accelerating their realization were ee 
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_ The next regular Ministerial Meeting of the Council will be held 
in Washington on April 2nd to 4th, 1959, at the invitation of the 
United States Government, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Statement by the Department of State, on Legal Aspects of the 
Berlin Situation, December 20, 1958 + 


The United States considers that the agreements denounced by the 
Soviet Union are in full force and effect, that the Soviet Union re- 
mains fully responsible for discharging the obligations which it as- 
sumed under the agreements, and that the attempts by the Soviet 
Union to undermine the rights of the United States to be in Berlin 
and to have access thereto are in violation of international law. 

The legal dispute of the United States Government with the Soviet 
Government involves fundamental questions of international Jaw. 
Among them are the respective rights acquired by the occupying au- 
thorities in Germany at the conclusion of World War IT and the status 
of those rights pending a final peace settlement with Germany; the 
question whether a nation may unilaterally abrogate without cause 
international agreements to which it is a party in order to divest 
itself of responsibilities which it has voluntarily assumed: and what 
is the effect of a unilateral renunciation of jointly shared rights of 
military occupation by one of the occupiers. 

During World War II the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union, together with the forces of the Free French and of 
the other United Nations, formed a coalition of allied forces united 
in the common effort of defeating Nazi Germany. Several major in- 
ternational meetings were held between the heads of government of 
the Allied Powers at which the common objectives were outlined and 
plans for the securing of peace were mapped out. 

The agreed communique of the Moscow Conference, held from Oc- 
tober 19 to October 30, 1943, stated : 

The Conference agreed to set up machinery for ensuring the closest coop- 
eration between the three Governments in the examination of European 
questions arising as the war develops. Ior this purpose the Conference 
decided to establish in London a European Advisory Commission to study 
these questions and to make joint recommendations to the three (rovern- 
ments. 

The European Advisory Commission held its first meeting on Janu- 
ary 14,1944. Thereafter it discussed “European questions” including 
the anticipated surrender and occupation of Germany. The nature of 
the subsequent occupation of Germany and Greater Berlin is clearly 
reflected by the discussions held in the European Advisory Commis- 
sion and the agreements concluded as a result of the disenssions. 

On February 18, 1944, the Soviet representative submitted a docu- 
ment entitled “Conditions of Surrender for Germany” for considera- 
tion of the Commission, article 15 of which revealed the thinking of 
the Soviet Government at that time in regard to the establishment of 


1Tbid., p. 36. 
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zones of occupation in Germany. Paragraph (d) of article 15 of the’ 
eg ay 
document proposed the following with regard to Berlin: Oe 
d). There shall be established around Berlin a 10/15 kilometer zone which 
shall be occupied jointly by the armed forces of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
In discussing the Soviet proposal, the British representative at a 
meeting on February 18, 1944, doubted the desirability of including 
in the terms of surrender a provision giving boundaries to such zones, 
since this appeared to him to be a domestic matter for the Three 
Powers themselves. —< 
On March 17, 1944, at the Fifth Meeting of the European Advisory 
Commission, the Soviet representative, Mr. Gusev, stated that, he 
would not insist upon the inclusion of article 15 in the Instrument 
of Surrender, which could thereby be made shorter. The delimita,. 
tion could then be set forth in a separate document to be agreed on 
by the Allies. This separate document was worked out in a series 
of subsequent discussions, and, on September 12, 1944, the represent. 
atives of the three Governments signed a Protocol on the Zones of 
Occupation in Germany and the Administration of “Greater Berlin.” 
On November 14, 1944, agreement was reached regarding certain 
amendments to the Protocol of September 12. The Soviet representa; 


Soviet Government approved the agreement regarding amendmen 


tive on the European Advisory Commission gave notification sn 


on February 6, 1945. The United Kingdom had previously APPrOe . 
niped.. 
; 


on December 5, 1944, the Protocol and amendments, and the U 
States on February 2, 1945. ore 

The Crimean Conference was held February 4-11, 1945, and in 
consequence thereof the following significant statement was made by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the President of the United: 


ry 7% os 
i 
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missars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the resu 
the Crimean Conference : 


States of America, and the Chairman of the Council of People’s Com: . 


Tur OccuraTiIOoN AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the. 
unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on 
Nazi Germany after German armed resistance has been finally 
crushed. These terms will not be made known until the final. 
defeat of Germany has been accomplished. Under the agreed 
plan, the forces of the three powers will each occupy a separate 
zone of Germany. Coordinated administration and control has 
been provided for under the plan through a central control com- 
mission consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three pow- 
ers with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that France 
should be invited by the three powers, if she should so desire, to 
take over a zone of occupation, and to participate as a fourth 
member of the control commission. The limits of the French 
zone will be agreed by the four governments concerned through 
their representatives on the European Advisory Commission. 

On_ July 26, 1945, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the U.S.S.R. entered into an agreement with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic regarding amendments to the Pro- 
tocol of September 12, 1944, which served to include France in the 
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occupation of Germany and the administration of “Greater Berlin.” 
The Soviet representative on the European Advisory Commission 
gave notice that his Government approved this agreement on Au- 
gust 13, 1945. The United States approved on July 29, 1945, the 
United Kingdom approved on August 2, 1945, and the French Gov- 
ernment approved on August 7, 1945. 

The Protocol, in its final form, provides: 

1, Germany, within her frontiers as they were on the 8ist 
December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided 
into four zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the four 
Powers, and a special Berlin area, which will be under joint oc- 
cupation by the four Powers. 

The Protocol then specifies the geographical boundaries of each 
zone and provides for the division of the territory of Greater Ber- 
lin, which “will be jointly occupied by the armed forces” of the Four 
Powers, into four parts. Paragraph 5 of the Protocol provides: 

5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) 
consisting of four Commandants, appointed by their respective 
Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly the 
administration of the “Greater Berlin” Area. 

Tt should be borne in mind that the only changes in the Protocol 
subsequent to February 6, 1945, when it came into force, were the 
amendments relating to the French occupation rights. The French 
Zone of Occupation and French Sector of Berlin were carved out 
from the American and British Zones and Sectors so that the amend- 
ments did not effect any change as between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western powers in the fundamental allocation of authority in Ger- 
many. 

The relationship of the occupying powers in Germany was further 
clarified by the work of the European Advisory Commission in con- 
nection with the agreement on control machinery in Germany. On 

ovember 14, 1944, an agreement was reached in the Commission 
with regard to the organization of the allied control machinery in 
Germany in the period during which Germany would be carrying 
out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender. On May 1, 
1945, agreement was reached to include the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic in the control agreement. 

s agreement, in its final form, provides that: 

_ Supreme authority in Germany will be exercised, on instruc- 
tions from their respective Governments, by the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the armed forces of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
[and] the Provisional Government of the French Republic each 
in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters af- 
fecting Germany as a whole, in their capacity as members of 
the nprame organ of control constituted under the present Agree- 
ment. 

It also provided, with respect to Berlin (article 7 (a)): 

_An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) con- 
sisting of four Commandants, one from each Power, appointed 
by their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to 
direct jointly the administration of the “Greater Berlin” area. 
Each of the Commandants will serve in rotation, in the position 

761916125 
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of Chief Commandant, as head of the Inter-Allied Governing 
Authority. 
This agreement, unlike the Protocol on Zones of Occupation, con- 
tained a provision with respect to duration (article 10) : 





The allied organs for the control and administration of Ger- _ 
many outlined above will operate during the initial period of © 


the occupation of Germany immediately following surrender, 
that is, the period when Germany is carrying out the basic r- 
quirements of unconditional surrender. 

On May 7 and 8, 1945, the Acts of Military Surrender were signed, 
by which the German High Command surrendered “unconditionally 
to the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and siml- 
taneously to the Supreme High Command of the Red Army,” all 
forces under German control. 

At the time of the surrender of the German military forces, British 
and United States military forces held by force of arms all of Ger- 
many west of a line running from Wismar to Magdeburg to Torgan 
to Dresden. This area included practically all of the German ter- 
tory which has been allotted to the Western powers under the Proto- 
col of Zones of Occupation, and a very substantial portion of the 
territory allocated to the Soviet Zone. Of interest also is that the 
Western powers had, in the weeks prior to the German surrender, 
rejected German offers to surrender or withdraw German forces on 
the western front while holding on the east against the Soviet forces 
and thus permit the Western Allies to occupy all of Germany. Faith- 
ful to their agreements with the Soviet Union respecting the joint 
nature of the defeat of the Nazi regime and joint assumption 0 
supreme authority in Germany, the Western powers repulsed thes 
proposals. 

On June 5, 1945, the Allied Representatives in Germany issued 4 
Declaration Regarding the Defeat of Germany and the Assumption 
of Supreme Authority with Respect to Germany. 

The declaration provided: 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet. Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, and the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic, hereby assume 
supreme authority with respect to Germany, including all the 
powers possessed by the German Government, the High Con- 
mand and any state, municipal, or local government or author- 
ity. The assumption, for the purposes stated above, of the said 
authority and powers does not effect the annexation of Germany. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom, and the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic, will hereafter 
determine the boundaries of Germany or any part thereof and 
the status of Germany or of any area at present being part 0 
German territory. | 

On June 5, 1945, the four Allied Governments also issued a state: 
ment on control machinery in Germany. This statement is substaD- 
tially identical with the Agreement on Control Machinery 0 
Germany. 

Likewise, on June 5, 1945, the four Allied Governments issued 4 
statement on the zones of occupation in Germany. The statement 


: 
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announced the areas agreed previously in the European Advisory 
Commission in 1944. Article 2 of the statement provides that 
The area of “Greater Berlin” will be occupied by forces of 
each of the four Powers. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority 
(in Russian, Komendatura) consisting of four Commandants, 
appointed by their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be 
established to direct jointly its administration. 

On June 14, 1945, the President of the United States wrote a letter 
to Marshal Stalin concerning the withdrawal of American troops 
from the Soviet Zone into the United States Zone of Occupation, to 
be carried out 

* * * in accordance with arrangements between the respective 
commanders, including in these arrangements simultaneous move- 
ment of the national garrisons into Greater Berlin and provision 
of free access by air, road, and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen 
to Berlin for United States forces. 

Stalin replied by letter dated June 18 [16], 1945, stating: 

On our part all necessary measures will be taken in Germany 
and Austria in accordance with the above-stated plan.’ 

On July 1, 1945, United States forces entered Berlin and withdrew 
from their advanced position in Eastern Germany. 

In accordance with the proposal concerning the withdrawal of 
United States forces from Thuringia and Saxony and entry into Ber- 
lin, a conference was held on June 29, 1945, between Marshal Zhukov, 
General Clay, and General Weeks. General arrangements were made 
for use by the Western powers of specific roads, rail lines, and air 
lines for the purpose of exercising their rights of access to Berlin. 

The general arrangements were further defined through actions 
of the Allied control machinery in Germany—the Control Council, 
the Coordinating Committee, which was the Council’s principal sub- 
ordinate body, and the interested functional committees and direc- 
torates. Certain of these specific arrangements were incorporated in 
approved papers, such as Directorate of Transport paper CONL/P 
(45) 27 regarding rail access, Minute (110) (a) of the Allied Controt 
Council regarding air corridors to Berlin, the Air Directorate paper 
on air safety in Berlin, DAIR/P (45) 67 second revision, and the 
Air Directorate paper on rules of flight in the corridors, DAIR/P 
(45) 71 second revision. In addition, a variety of working practices 
and arrangements developed with respect. to the exercise by lie West- 
ern powers of their rights of access. The arrangements, however, 
related merely to the orderly exercise of the rights of access. 

On March 20, 1948, the Soviet representatives walked out of the: 
Allied Control Council for Germany after the Soviet representative, 
Who was in the chair, arbitrarily declared the meeting closed. On 
March 30, 1948, the Soviet Deputy Military Governor, General Drat- 
vin, stated in a letter to the United States Military Government that 
supplementary provisions regarding communications between the 
Soviet and U.S. Zones of Occupation in Germany would go into effect 


1 For full text of these two letters as published in English by the Soy 
see Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Oouncil of Aintstore oF the Minty, 
ane the Presidents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain During the 
reat Patriotic War of 1941-1945 (Moscow, 1957). II, 245-248. In this source there are 
minor variations from the texts in Department of State files, : 
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on April 1, 1948. These provisions, which were contrary to practie — 
established since the quadripartite occupation of Berlin, set forth-that: 
(1) U.S. personnel traveling through the Soviet Zone by’tal © 

and highway must present documentary evidence of identity and 


affiliation with the U.S. Military Administration of Germany; 
(2) Military freight shipments from Berlin to the Westen 


zones must be cleared through Soviet check points by means of 
a Soviet permit; freight shipments into Berlin would be cleared 


by accompanying documents; . Ed 
(3) All baggage must be inspected at Soviet check points 
with the exception of personal belongings of U.S. personné 
carried in a passenger railway car or a passenger automobile, ’ 
Similar letters were delivered to the British and French Military 
Government authorities. | 
On March 31 the Chief of Staff, U.S. Military Government, te 
plied that the new provisions were not acceptable and that such wi- 
lateral changes of policy could not be recognized. eo 
The Soviets then commenced the series of restrictions on trafic 
to and from Berlin which ultimately culminated in the Berlin block- 
ade. The facts regarding the effort of the Soviet Union to statve 
the population of Berlin in order to force the Western powers to 
surrender their rights in the city are too well known to require 
reiteration. a 
The airlift mounted by the Western powers defeated this Soviet 
effort. On May 4, 1949, the Governments of the United States 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and France reached an agreement sf 
New York which provided in part as follows: te 
1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on cot 
munications, transportation, and trade between Berlin and tie 
Western zones of Germany and between the Eastern zone aD 
the Western zones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers which convened at Paris subse 
quent to the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, agreed as follows: 
5. The Governments of France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States agteé 
that the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, shall be mai: 
tained. Moreover, in order to promote further the aims set forth 
in the preceding paragraphs and in order to improve and supple 


' 





ment this and other arrangements and agreements as regards the | 


movement of persons and goods and communications betweél 
the Eastern zone and the Western zones and between the zones 
and Berlin and also in regard to transit, the occupation author!- 
ties, each in his own zone, will have an obligation to take the 


Measures necessary to insure the normal functioning and utiliza- 


tion of rail, water, and road transport for such movement 0 
persons and goods and such communications by post, telephone, 

x auc eee ‘g : 
rticle 1 of the New York agreement of May 4 imple- 
mented by Order Number 56 of the Soviet Military Gaon a, 
Commander in Chief of the Soviet occupation forces in Germany; 
dated May 9, 1949. The order provides that the regulations which 


were in effect prior to 1 March 1948 concerning communications be 
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tween Berlin and the Western zones were reestablished. Specifically, 
paragraph 4 of the Soviet Order provides, “The procedure in effect 
po to 1 March 1948 for military and civilian personnel of the 

ritish, American, and French occupation forces permitting them 
to cross the demarcation line at the control points of Marienborn and 
Nowawes without special passes and requiring passes authorized by 
the SMA staff for all other control points is to be reestablished.” 

The foregoing historical summary establishes beyond question that 
the rights of the United States in Germany and in Berlin do not 
depend in any respect upon the sufferance or acquiescence of the So- 
vies Union. "Those rights derive from the total defeat of the Third 
Reich and the subsequent assumption of supreme authority in Ger- 
many. This defeat and assumption of authority were carried out as 
joint undertakings in which the participants were deemed to have 
equal standing. The rights of each occupying power exist independ- 
ently and underlie the series of agreements which specify the areas 
and the methods in which those rights are to be exercised. From 
this fact two important consequences are derived. 

In the first place, the specific rights which flow from the Agreement 
on Zones of Occupation and the Status of Berlin do not vary in either 
kind or degree. The right of each power to be in occupation of 
Berlin is of the same standing as the right of each power to be in 
occupation of its zone. Further, the rights of the three Western 
powers to free access to Berlin as an essential corollary of their right 
of occupation there is of the same stature as the right of occupation 
itself. The Soviet Union did not bestow upon the Western powers 
tights of access to Berlin. It accepted its zone of occupation subject 
to those rights of access. If this were not true and the doctrine of 
_ joint and equal rights is not applicable, then, for example, the United 
States would now be free to require the Soviet Union to withdraw 
from that portion of the Soviet Zone originally occupied by Amer- 
_ lean forces and to assume control of the area. 
_ In the second place, inasmuch as the rights of occupation and of 
_ access do not stem from the Soviet Union, the Soviets are without any 
authority to repeal those rights by denunciation of agreements or by 

peor transfer of control over them to third parties. The Soviet 

nion cannot affect the rights by declaring agreements null and void 
because the rights exist independently of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union cannot affect the rights by declaring them subject to 
the sovereignty it claims to have bestowed upon its puppet regime 
in Kast Germany, because, again, the rights remain in being irrespec- 
tive of any act of the Soviets. Whatever relationship the East Ger- 
man regime may have vis-a-vis the Soviets, it cannot acquire a power 
In the Soviet Zone which the Soviets are powerless to give. The 
foregoing discussion is, of course, without reference to the legality 
of the purported Soviet action in denouncing its solemn commitments, 
which is discussed in the succeeding section. 

The Soviet Government, in its note of November 27, 1958, states: 

* * * The Soviet Government can no longer consider itself 
bound by that part of the Allied agreements on Germany that 
has assumed an inequitable character and is being used for the 
purpose of maintaining the occupation regime in West Berlin 
and interfering in the interna] affairs of the GDR. 
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In this connection, the Government of the USSR hereby noti- 
fies the United States Government that the Soviet Union regards 
as null and void the “Protocol of the Agreement between the 
Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United States of America, and the United Kingdom on the zones 
of occupation in Germany and on the administration of Greater 
Berlin,” of September 12, 1944, and the related supplementary 
agreements, including the agreement on the control machinery 
in Germany, concluded between the governments of the USSR, 





the USA, Great Britain, and France on May 1, 1945, i. 6. the 


agreements that were intended to be in effect during the first years 
after the capitulation of Germany. 


In an attempt to justify this action, the Soviet Government alleges: | 


(1) that such action is legal because of alleged violations by 
the Western powers of the Potsdam Agreement; 

(2) that the agreements were intended to be in effect only dur- 
ing the first years after the capitulation of Germany; 

(3) that alleged activities of the Western powers in their se 
tor of Berlin have resulted in a forfeiture of their rights to occupy 
those sectors and to have free access thereto. 


Relationship of the Potsdam Agreement to U.S. Occupation Righis 
With Respect to Berlin 


The so-called Potsdam Agreement was issued at the conclusion of 
the Berlin Conference of July 17 to August 2, 1945. The Protocol of 
the Proceedings which embodied the points of agreement reached by 
the Heads of Government of the United States of America, United 
Kingdom, and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is dated August 1, 
1945. From this mere statement of the time factor it is apparent that 
the Agreement on Zones of Occupation and the Status of Berlin which 
had entered into force on February 6, 1945, approximately 6 months 
earlier, does not depend for its validity upon the Potsdam Protoco 
of Proceedings. Moreover, there is nothing in the Potsdam Protocol 
which specifically subjects the prior agreement to any of its terms 
or which can be interpreted as having that effect. Nor is there aly 
evidence that the subsequent. agreements on the exercise of the rights 
of access relate to or are connected In any way with the Potsdam 
Protocol. 

Violations (alleged or real) of the Potsdam Agreement could not, 
therefore, have any legal effect. upon the validity either of the basic 
occupation rights of the Western powers or upon the agreements 
which define the rights of the Western powers to be in occupation 0 
as zones and of their sectors of Berlin and to have free access t0 

erlin. 

Moreover, the Potsdam Agreement, insofar as Germany is col- 


cerned, is related to the common objectives of the occupation author- 


ities in Germany. The attainment of these objectives was designe 





to further, the purposes of the occupation of Germany, but there is — 


no indication anywhere in the Protocol that the right of occupation 
depended upon attainment of the objectives. Further, to the extent 
that these objectives were not realized, the failure resulted from vio- 
lations by the Soviet Union of the provisions of the Potsdam Protocol. 
The major Violations were the refusal of the Soviet Union to 

Germany 4S 4N economic unit and the continuing attempts of the 
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Soviet Union to obtain reparation payments to which it was not en- 
titled under the terms of the Protocol. The United States is pre- 
ae to document violations of the Potsdam Agreement by the Soviet 

nion. It has never contended, however, that such violations affect 
the right of the Soviet Government to occupy its zone of Germany 
and sector of Berlin. 

The United States denies, and is prepared to document the cor- 
rectness of its position, that it has violated the Potsdam Agreement 
as alleged by the Soviet Government. The United States submits, 
however, that the issue is irrelevant to the question of whether the 
Soviet Union may unilaterally declare null and void an international 
agreement such as the Protocol of September 12, 1944, since the two 
agreements related to different subjects and were in no way inter- 
dependent. 

It should also be noted that the Soviet Union has not, in its note, 
alleged that it considers the Potsdam Protocol as null and void by 
reason of these asserted violations by the Western powers. If the 
Potsdam Protocol remains in force and effect then, accepting for the 
sake of argument that these other distinct and independent agree- 
ments are in fact contingent upon that Protocol, how can it be main- 
tained either logically or legally that the subsidiary agreements are 
voided by violation of the principal agreement although the prin- 
cipal agreement is not so voided? ‘The position is, on its face, com- 
pletely untenable. 


Duration of Agreements Relating to Occupation of Germany 

The United States considers that the Soviet Government is notably 
vague in its references in its note of November 27, 1958, to the specific 
agreements relating to Germany which it considers “were intended 
to be in effect during the first years after the capitulation of 
Germany.” 

The United States believes that an examination of the various docu- 
ments referred to above, taken in the historical context in which they 
were agreed, makes entirely clear the nature of the commitments 
undertaken by the four occupation authorities. Certain of the docu- 
ments, or portions thereof, referred to immediate goals of the occupa- 
tion, or to the administrative arrangements between the occupation 
authorities. Understandably, express provision was made in such 
cases for review after a reasonable period of time. Specifically, the 
statement on control machinery in Germany of June 5, 1945, is a 
case where such arrangements were made. Paragraph 1 of the agree- 
ment stated, “In the period when Germany is carrying out the basic 
requirements of unconditional surrender * * *,” Paragraph 8 is even 
more specific as to the intention of the parties: 

8. The arrangements outlined above will operate during the 
period of occupation following German surrender, when Germany 
1s carrying out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender. 
Arrangements for the subsequent period will be the subject of a 
separate agreement. [Italics not in original. |] 

There has never been any doubt on the part of the United States 
that a “two step” occupation period for Germany had been envisaged 
in the pre-occupation planning. Further, the United States is fully 
in accord with the position that the “period when Germany is carrying 
out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender” has long since 
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passed. A similar introductory qualification was made in coins 
with the items contained in Part IT of the Potsdam Protocol :entitle ! 
“The Principles to Govern the Treatment of Germany in the Initial 
Control Period.” Just as the Control Machinery Agreement wis | 
recognized as an arrangement to cover a relatively short period, the | 
Potsdam “Principles” in Part II were to govern in the immediate 
postwar period prior to the reestablishment of a central German av- 
thority when the Allied Powers would administer Germany under 
military government. Secretary of State Acheson pointed this: out 
in his statement made to the Council of Foreign Ministers on May:%, 
1949. A few days later, on May 28, Mr. Bevin told the Council. that 
the Western powers considered the “initial control period” as over. 
Secretary Acheson said he heartily concurred in this statement of Mr. 
Bevin. Mr. Vyshinsky did not meet the argument squarely or counter 
the line of reasoning implied. He said on May 97: ; 

* * * the [Control] Council was established for definite pur- 
poses. If these purposes were already attained, then this fact 
should be taken into account and new aims formulated. i. 

Accordingly the United States does not contest that the Control 
Agreement and Part II of the Potsdam Agreement were limited to 
an “initial control period.” The record is entirely clear, however, that 
the limitations in these documents did not indicate that the basic occl- 
pation rights and the other occupation agreements were to terminate 
after the initial control period. No such proviso is contained in the | 
Protocol of September 12, 1944; the Act of Military Surrender; the | 
Declaration of June 5, 1945, regarding the defeat of Germany and the © 
assumption of supreme authority; the statement of June 5, 1945, on 
zones of occupation in Germany; the statement of June 5, 1945, 02 
Consultation with the Governments of other United N ations; the 
provisions of the Potsdam Agreement other than Part II; or any of | 
the specific arrangements relating to access to Berlin. 

The weakness in an argument that the September 12, 1944, Protocol - 
became ineffective after the initial control period because of some 
implied relationship to the time proviso in the Control Machinery | 
Agreement of June 5, 1945, is clearly seen by the fact that the Control | 
Machinery Agreement, in the sentence following the one which the 
Soviets seek to spread to all other occupation agreements, provides | 
“Arrangements for the subsequent period will be the subject of § 
separate agreement.” Accordingly, the Soviet effort to assert, a | 
this late date, that agreements relating to the occupation of Germany 
were all intended to be effective only “during the first years after the 
capitulation of Germany” is without substance. 


Forfeiture of the Occupation Rights of the Western Powers by The | 
Activities in Western Berlin } 


The United States does not consider it necessary to disprove the — 
Soviet charges which are made in the note of November 27, 1958, 
regarding United States activities as an occupying authority in Ber- | 
lin. It can and will do so if such action should appear desirable. — 
The well-known fact that there is a constant stream of refugees ffom 
the Soviet-controlled areas of Germany into West Berlin is by itself 
compelling evidence as to which powers are properly discharging their 
occupation responsibilities. But no discussion of the facts is req 
because the Soviet charges do not relate in any way to obligations a& 
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sumed by the United States in any of the agreements which the Soviet 
Union has denounced. 

The Soviet position that one party to a multilateral agreement 
which is declaratory of existing rights can denounce that agreement 
and thus unilaterally relieve itself of its obligations thereunder and 
void such rights is untenable. In the absence of agreement by the 
other parties to terminate the agreement, or in the absence of a speci- 
fied duration in the agreement itself, the question of termination must 
be justified in terms of international law. International law does not 
recognize any right of unilateral denunciation under such circum- 
stances. 

In order to place its position on this matter in correct perspective, 
the United States wishes to note that while, as stated above, there was 
no agreement or limitation on the duration of the allied occupation of 
Germany, the duration of which it was recognized would depend on 
the length of time it took to accomplish the purposes of the occupa- 
tion and might be many years, the United States recognized an obli- 
gation of the Allied Governments under international law to reach a 

eace settlement with Germany and not to prolong the occupation of 

ermany unnecessarily. It is believed that the public record of 
efforts on the part of the Western powers to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Government on the terms of such a peace settlement are 
well known and speak for themselves. 

(1) At the first meeting of the Second Session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers (Paris, 1946) Secretary of State Byrnes 
suggested that a special commission be appointed to consider a 
German peace treaty. On May 15, 1946, he proposed the appoint- 
ment of special deputies to prepare a draft peace settlement for 
Germany which the Council could submit to a peace conference to 
be convened on November 12, 1946. 

(2) At the Third Council of Foreign Ministers Session (New 
York, 1946) Secretary Byrnes insisted that the Council should 
immediately appoint its deputies for Germany and that these 
deputies should explore the problem prior to the Moscow session. 

3) The proposed peace treaty was debated _at the Moscow 
Council of Foreign Ministers in March 1947; at London in 1947 ; 
at Paris in 1949. The position consistently taken by the United 
States in favor of a final peace settlement with Germany is thus 
a matter of public record. 

_ (4) At the Paris session of the deputies of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, efforts were made from March 5 to June 22, 1951, 
without success just to agree on the agenda for a meeting to con- 
sider the German question. 

The fact of the matter was that during the period of the debates 
between the Soviet Union and the Western occupation powers between 
1946 and 1951 the Soviet Union had initiated a system of government 
in its zone of control based on armed force and police state methods. 
The Western Allied Powers could not accept the individuals put for- 
ward as representing Kast Germany as other than instruments of the 
Soviet Union. The Western powers accordingly have insisted on 
German reunification based on free elections as a prerequisite for 
negotiation of a peace treaty with Germany. The Soviet Union has 
insisted upon acceptance of its hand-picked East German representa- 
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tives as having an equal voice with the freely elected representatives 
of West Germany in any reunification. Thus, this Soviet rejection 
of democratic principles has vitiated efforts to reach agreement on the 
peace settlement with Germany envisaged during the war and during 
the immediate postwar period. 

The fact remains that the Western powers have supported and 
support now the right of Germany to have a final peace settlement and 
the termination of the occupation period. It is the position of the 
United States that, being thus ready in good faith to bring the occupa- 
tion period to a close by legitimate means, there can be no legal or 
moral doubt of the right of the United States to maintain its right of 
occupation in Berlin and its corollary right of access thereto and that 
eftorts of the Soviet Union to assail and interfere with those rights 
are in violation of international law. 





Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, on Berlin, 
December 31, 19582 


The Government of the United States acknowledges the note which 
was addressed to it by the Government of the U.S.S.R. under date of 
November 27. | 

The note contains a long elaboration on the events which preceded 
and followed the last war. It attempts to portray the Western 
Powers—France, the United Kingdom and the United States—as 
supporters of Hitlerism as against the Soviet Union. This portrayal 
is in sharp contrast with the actual facts. In this connection we refer 
to the contemporaneous statement made by the Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on October 
31, 1939. In that statement he refers, among other things, to the 
“conclusion of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact of Ausust 23” 
and points out “we now had a rapprochement and the establishment 
of friendly relations between the U.S.S.R. and Germany”. The state- 
ment goes on to assail the British and French Governments for theif 
opposition to Hitlerism in the following language: “The ruling 
circles of Britain and France have been lately attempting to depict 
themselves as champions of the democratic rights of nations against 
Hitlerism, and the British Government has announced that its aim in 
the war with Germany is nothing more nor less than the ‘destruction 
of Ilitlerism’ * * * everybody will understand that an ideology can- 

not be destroyed by force, that it cannot be eliminated by war. Itis 
therefore not only senseless, but criminal to wage such a war—a war 
for the ‘destruction of Hitlerism’ camouflaged as a fight for 
‘democracy’.” ? 

The situation of Berlin of which the Soviet Government complains 
and which it considers abnormal is a result of the very nature of the 
German problem such as it has existed since 1945. When the empire 
of Hitler collapsed the Western Allies were in military possession of 


47bid., p. 32. 
2¥Hor extracts from Molotov’s speech, see Soviet Documents on Foreign Pol (selected 


and edited by Jane Degras for the Royal Institute of International 
vol. III. 1933-1941, p. 388. Affairs, London, 1958), 
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more than one-third of what subsequently was occupied by the Soviet 
authorities. 

The Soviet Union was in possession of Berlin. On the basis of the 
agreements of September 12, 1944 and May 1, 1945, the Western Allies 
withdrew, thereby permitting a Soviet occupation of large parts of 
Mecklenburg, Saxony, Thuringia and Anhalt, and concurrently, the 
three Western Powers occupied the western sectors in Berlin, then an 
area of rubble. 

The Soviet Union has directly and through its puppet regime—the 
so-called German Democratic Republic—consolidated its hold over 
the larve areas which the Western Allies relinquished to it. It now 
demands that the Western Allies should relinquish the positions in 
Berlin which in effect were the guzd pro quo. 

The three Western Powers are there as occupying powers and the 
are not prepared to relinquish the rights which they acquired throug 
victory just as they assume the Soviet Union is not willing now to 
restore to the occupancy of the Western Powers the position which 
they had won in Mecklenburg, Saxony, Thuringia and Anhalt and 
which, under the agreements of 1944 and 1945, they turned over for 
occupation by the Soviet Union. 

The agreements made by the Four Powers cannot be considered 
obsolete because the Soviet Union has already obtained the full advan- 
tage therefrom and now wishes to deprive the other parties of their 
compensating advantages. ‘These agreements are binding upon all of 
the signatories so long as they have not been replaced by others fol- 
lowing free negotiations. 

Insofar as the Potsdam agreement is concerned, the status of Berlin 
does not depend upon that agreement. Moreover, it is the Soviet 
Union that bears responsibility for the fact that the Potsdam agree- 
ment could not be implemented. 

The Soviet memorandum purports formally to repudiate the agree- 
ments of September 12, 1944 and May 1, 1945. This repudiation in 
fact involves other and more recent engagements. We refer in this 
connection to the Four Power agreement of June 20, 1949 whereby, 
among other things, the Soviet Union assumed “an obligation” to as- 
sure the normal functioning of transport and communication between 
Berlin and the Western Zones of Germany. This “obligation” the 
Soviet Union now purports to shed. The United States also refers to 
the “summit” ayreement of July 23, 1955 whereby the Four Powers 
recognized “their common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question”, a phrase which necessarily includes the problem 
of Berlin. Apparently the Soviet Union now attempts to free itself 
from these agreed responsibilities and obligations. 

The United States Government cannot prevent the Soviet Govern- 
ment from announcing the termination of its own authority in the 
quadripartite regime in the sector which it occupies in the city of 
Berlin. On the other hand, the Government of the United States will 
not and does not, in any way, accept a unilateral denunciation of the 
accords of 1944 and 1945; nor 1s it prepared to relieve the Soviet Un- 
ion from the obligations which it assumed in June, 1949. Such action 
on the part of the Soviet Government would have no legal basis, since 
the agreements can only be terminated by mutual consent. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will continue to hold the Soviet Govern- 
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ment directly responsible for the discharge of its obligations © 


undertaken with respect to Berlin under existing agreements,’ As the 
Soviet Government knows, the French, British and United States 
Governments have the right to maintain garrisons in their sectors‘of 
Berlin and to have free access thereto. Certain administrative pro- 
cedures have been agreed with the Soviet authorities accordinely and 
are in operation at the present time. The Government of the Unitéd 
States will not accept a unilateral repudiation on the part of the So: 
viet Government of its obligations in respect of that freedom of access. 
Nor will it accept the substitution of the regime which the Soviet 
Government refers to as the German Democratic Republic for the 
Soviet Government in this respect. Py. es 

In the view of the Government of the United States, there can 
no “threat” to the Soviet Government or the regime which the Soviet 
Government refers to as the German Democratic Republic from the 

resence of the French, British and United States garrisons in Berlin. 
Nor can there be any military threat from Berlin to the Soviet-Gov: 

ernment and this regime. The forces of the three Western Powers in 
Berlin number about ten thousand men. The Soviet Government, on 
the other hand, is said to maintain some three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops in Eastern Germany, while the regime which the Soviet 
Government refers to as the German Democratic Republic is under- 
stood also to maintain over two hundred thousand men under arms. 
In these circumstances, the fear that the Western troops in Berlin may 
“inflict harm” appears to be wholly unfounded. If Berlin has become 
a focus of international tension, it is because the Soviet Government 
has deliberately threatened to disturb the existin arrangements at 
present in force there, arrangements to which the Soviet Government 
is itself a party. The inhabitants of West Berlin have recently re- 
affirmed in a free vote their overwhelming approval and support for 
the existing status of that city. 

The continued protection of the freedom of more than two million 
people of West Berlin is a right and responsibility solemnly accepted 
by the Three Western Powers. Thus the United States cannot coD- 
sider any proposal which would have the effect of jeopardizing the 
freedom and security of these people. The rights of the Three Powers 
to remain in Berlin with unhindered communications by surface and 
air between that city and the Federal Republic of Germany are under 
existing conditions essential to the discharge of that right and re 
sponsibility. Hence the proposal for a so-called “free city” for West 
Berlin, as put forward by the Soviet Union, is unacceptable. 

As is stated in the Soviet Government’s note of November 27, it is 
certainly not normal that thirteen years after the end of the war there 
should still remain in a part of German territory a system of occu- 
pancy instituted in 1945. The United States deplores this fact and 
the fact that Germany has not yet been reunified go that Berlin might 
resume its rightful position as capital of a united Germany. If the 
treaty of peace, which alone can bring an end to this situation, has 
not been concluded with a reunited Germany, the responsibility in no 
way rests with the Three Western Powers which have not spared ally 
effort to bring the Four Powers out of the impasse where they have 
so long found themselves. Pending the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
the present situation continues, oe 
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In reality, the form of government in Berlin, the validity of which 
the Soviet Government attempts to contest today, is only one aspect, 
and not the essential one, of the German problem in its entirety. 
This problem, which has often been defined, involves the well-known 
questions of reunification, K:uropean security, as well as a peace treaty. 
It has in the past been discussed without success in the course of 
numerous international meetings with the Soviets. The Government 
of the United States has always been and continues today to be ready 
to discuss it. The United States made clear this readiness in its note 
to the Soviet Union of September 30, 1958, in which it was stated: 

“The Government of the United States is ready at any time to enter 
into discussions with the Soviet Government on the basis of these 
proposals [1.e., the Western proposals for free all-German elections 


_ and free decisions for all-German Government], or of any other pro- 
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posals genuinely designed to insure the reunification of Germany in 
eedom, in any appropriate forum. It regards the solution of the 
German problem as essential if a lasting settlement in Europe is to be 
achieved”. The Soviet Union has not yet seen fit to reply to this note. 
_ Public repudiation of solemn engagements, formally entered into 
and repeatedly reaffirmed, coupled with an ultimatum threatening 
unilateral action to implement that repudiation unless it be acquiesced 
in within six months, would afford no reasonable basis for negotiation 
between sovereign states. The Government of the United States could 
not embark on discussions with the Soviet Union upon these questions 
under menace or ultimatum; indeed, if that were intended, the United 
States would be obliged immediately to raise a protest in the strongest 
terms. Hence, it is assumed that this is not the purpose of the Soviet 
hote of November 27 and that the Soviet Government, like itself, is 
eee to enter into discussions in an atmosphere devoid of coercion or 
reats. 
On this basis, the United States Government would be interested to 
learn whether the Soviet Government is ready to enter into discussions 
etween the Four Powers concerned. In that event, it would be the 
object of the Government of the United States to discuss the question 
of Berlin in the wider framework of negotiations for a solution of 
the German problem as well as that of European security. The 
nited States Government would welcome the views of the Soviet 
Overnment at an early date. 


Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Transmitting 
a Draft Peace Treaty for Germany, January 10, 1959? 


[Translation] 


The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw the attention 

e Government of the United States of America to that entirely 

normal situation which has arisen as a consequence of the delayed 

solution of one of the most important international postwar prob- 
*ms—the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


1 


Pope cPartment of State Bulletin, Mar. 9, 1959, p. 3338. The United States replied on 
ruary 16,1959 (post). 
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While with other states which participated in the Second World 





War on the side of Germany peace treaties have already long been — 


concluded and their development has been established on an inde 
pendent national basis, the German people still do not have a peace 
treaty, which deprives them of the possibility of realizing their state 
soverelgnty in full measure and of becoming an equal member in the 
family of nations. Furthermore, foreign troops still continue to re- 
main on the territory of Germany and in some of their units, for 
example in West Berlin, even an occupation regime is retained. 

The delay of a peace settlement with Germany from year to year 
leaves unsettled many questions which affect the interests not only of 
Germany but also of countries which took part in the war agamst 
Germany. The lack of a peace treaty with Germany seriously 
worsens the situation in Europe, gives rise to suspicion aa distrust in 
relations between states, (and) hinders the normalization of these 
relations. 

It is impossible to ignore that, taking advantage of the absence of 
a peace treaty, in West Germany German militarism is again rising 
to its feet and collecting its forces. This cannot but disturb the 
Soviet people as well as other European peoples to whom militaristic 
Germany more than once has brought terrible calamities and suffer- 
ings. A peace treaty corresponding to the interests of the peaceful 
development of Germany would create the conditions necessary for 
terminating forever the repetition of the tragic events of the past 
when German militarists drew humanity into ruinous wars with 
colossal human and material losses. 

Being true to the obligations it assumed in connection with Ger- 
many and considering the legitimate interests of the German people 
and of other European peoples, the Soviet Government during post- 
war years has repeatedly advanced proposals to the Governments 0 
the United States of America, Great Britain and France to work out 
and conclude a peace treaty with Germany. Unfortunately, the pro- 
posals of the U.S.S.R. relating to a peaceful settlement with Germany 
have not encountered a favorable attitude on the part of the Westem 
powers, which have not only not. advanced any of their own propos 
whatever but also have not seriously desired to discuss this problem 


which has long been a pressing one. In addition, for many years — 
there has been advanced by them one and the same thesis, that s0- 


called free all-German elections should have alleged priority a 


that not the Germans ought to concern themselves with the question | 


of the reunification of Germany but the four former occupation 
powers. This thesis has also appeared as the chief content of the 
notes of the Western powers of September 30, 1958 to which an 
exhaustive answer was given in the notes of the Soviet Government 
on the Berlin question of November 27, 1958. 

If one does not beguile himself with illusions and looks truth 1D 
the eye, it is necessary to recognize that the reestablishment of the 
unity of Germany ought to go forward through a number of stages 
in the course of rapprochement between the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. Today the begit- 
ning of that process can only be desired, the success of which however 
depends on the efforts of both German states. To reject the prepara 


tion of a peace treaty with Germany means to bring matters to 5 


a 
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stage whereby the German people would have neither a peace treaty 
nor a unified national state. This would mean the preservation of 
the existing unacceptable situation creating the possibility that the 
Federal Republic of Germany will endeavor to impose on the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic an internal system on its model. But in 
this case the German Democratic Republic in its turn would rightly 
raise the question of changes in the system and regime in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It is understandable that this would not only 
not facilitate the attainment of the national unity of Germany but, 
on the contrary, would also increase the already profound gulf be- 
tween both German states. 
On the other hand, under present conditions the conclusion of a 
ce treaty is precisely that measure which most rapidly of all can 
ring the German people to a solution of their principal all-national 
task, the reunification of the country. The definition in a peace 
treaty of the military status of Germany and also of the external 
conditions, the observance of which would safeguard its internal de- 
velopment from any and all foreign interference, would open up 
clear perspectives before the German people for the future Germany, 
(and) would make much easier for Germans living in the two states 


with different social-economic structures the search for ways to 
_ broaden contracts and to establish trust between them. A peace treaty 
_ would created a good basis for the rapproachment of both German 
_ states, (and) for the surmounting of those profound differences which 





now still stand in their way toward unification into one entity. 
For the sake of fairness, it should be noted that the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany bears a significant share of the 
responsibility for the situation which has been created in Germany, 
Including also for the fact that Germany remains without a peace 
treaty up to the present time, inasmuch as it has adopted the course 
of remilitarization and has closely tied its policy to the plans of the 
NATO military bloc, which (plans) fundamentally contradict the 
national interests of Germany. If new evidence is needed of the fact 
that the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is conduct- 
ing just such a course, then the note of the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany of January 5, 1959, which is an answer to the 
note of the Soviet Government of November 27, 1958, on the Berlin 
question, is this evidence. This note shows that, instead of assisting 
In the solution of the Berlin question in the interests of peace in 
Europe and in the interests of the German nation itself, the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany is striving in every way to 
inflame passions and to make the situation around the Berlin question 
red hot with the aim of achieving the preservation of the occupation 
regime in West Berlin. 
_ One cannot justify such a situation wherein states which partic- 
Ipated in the war with Hitler Germany are forced to wait and remain 
Passive observers in such a serious matter which brooks no delay as 
the preparation and conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 
ese states, which were able to arrange a close collaboration with 
each other during the war, have an opportunity even now to find a 
common language, regardless of existing differences, to bring to a 
conclusion the matter of a peaceful settlement with Germany, (and) 
ally to secure to the European peoples, including also the German 
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people, a quiet and peaceful life. The necessity for a solution of this | 
task is all the more urgent because in both German states—the German — 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany—a move- 
ment is spreading for the most rapid preparation and conclusion of 

a as treaty. 

- Proceeding from the observations set forth above and wishing to 
place the matter of a peaceful settlement with Germany on a practical 
basis, the Soviet Government has prepared the draft of a peace treaty 
and refers it herewith for the consideration of the Government of 
the United States of America. 

Aspirations for the division of the world into conquerors and cor- 
quered are foreign to the Soviet state just as feelings of revenge in 
regard to its former military opponents are also foreign to it.. The 
idea of the peaceful democratic development of Germany is set asthe _ 
basis of the Soviet draft of the peace treaty. The restoration of the | 
full sovereignty of the German people over Germany, its territory, | 
and its airspace is provided for by the draft. No Hmitations in the | 
development of its peaceful economy, trade, (and) navigation, (and) | 
in its access to world markets are 1mposed on Germany. The right © 
is recognized for Germany to have its national armed forces necessary | 
for the defense of the country. All these provisions of the draft 
open broad opportunities before the German people for peaceful 
creative labor and guarantee to them an equal position among the 
other peoples of the world. 

Of course, the draft of the treaty provides for certain military 
limitations which in the conviction of the Soviet Government corte 
spond both to the national interests of the German people, who have 
twice gone through the abyss of world wars, as well as to the general 
interests of peace. In the military obligations imposed on Germany — 
there is above all the prohibition of the production of nuclear and 
missile weapons and the supplying of the German armed forces with 
them, which would help in the strengthening of security in Europe an 
would aid in eliminating one of the main barriers dividing both Ger- 
man states at the present time. 

The provision of the peace treaty which excludes the possibility of 
the enlistment of Germany in any kind of military groupings directed 
against any state which was in a state of war against Hitler Germany 
and among the participants of which are not all the four main Allied 
powers in the Atlantic * coalition—the U.S.S.R., the United States of 
America, England, and France—also has an important significance for 
assuring peace in Kurope. The inclusion of this provision in the treaty 
would to a significant degree deliver humanity from the threat of 8 
new war inasmuch as nobody will deny that this threat is much 
stronger just because of the presence of a military alliance of one or 
several great powers with Germany directed against the other great 

ower. 
: Taking account of what has been said, the Soviet Government pro- 
poses in a 2-month period to convoke in Warsaw or Prague a peace 
conference for consideration of the draft of the peace treaty with 
Germany which is being presented, (and) for the working out and 
signing of an agreed text of the treaty. In the conference there would 
take part, on the one hand, the Governments of the states which par- 








1Evidently “anti-Hitler” is meant; see post, article 5 of the draft treaty. 
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ticipated with their armed forces in the war against Germany and, on 
the other hand, the Governments of the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, which would sign the peace 
treaty in the name of Germany. If a German confederation has been 
created by the time of the signing of the peace treaty, then in that case 
the peace treaty could be signed by representatives of the German 
confederation and also of both German states. 

It goes without saying that the Soviet Government recognizes the 
right of the Governments of the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany to come to an understanding about 
any suitable representation for Germany in the preparation and sig- 
nature of the peace treaty. 

In presenting the draft of the peace treaty with Germany, the 
Soviet Government proceeds from the fact that the positions of the 
interested parties in the German question have already been fully 
defined and that it is now essential, dispensing with unnecessary 
polemics, to proceed to the working out of decisions of a practical 
nature dictated by the situation which has arisen in Germany and by 
the interests of strengthening peace in Europe. 

The Soviet Government is convinced that only he who does not wish 
the German people well, who wants to see Germany torn apart also 
in the future, who does not want to convert Europe into a continent 
where firm peace and security would reign and who wants it (Europe) 
to be left as before as a breeding ground for dangerous tension, (and) 
for a “cold war” fraught with a serious threat to the cause of peace 
can fail to show a positive attitude toward the proposal concerning 
the conclusion of a peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government considers that, besides the conclusion of a 
peace treaty, practical measures can also be taken even now in regard 
to Berlin, as the Soviet Government has already suggested, in par- 
ticular in its note to the Government of the United States of November 
97,1958. As far as the U.S. Government in its note of December 31, 
1958, set forth its consideration in connection with the indicated sug- 
gestions, the Soviet Government in answer to this note must declare 
the following. 

The yaa has long since passed when the Allied governments de- 
manded from Germany fulfillment of the terms of unconditional sur- 
render, when the supreme power in Germany was carried out by the 
Supreme Commanders of the occupation troops of the four powers, 
(and) when there functioned the Control Council and the “Interallied 
Kommandatura” directed by it for the joint administration of “greater 
Berlin”. However, one might think that the U.S. note was written in 
conformity with the situation during the first years of the occupation 
without taking into consideration at all those major changes which 
have taken place in Germany in the postwar years. The whole note is 
imbued with the spirit of that time (and) with the aim of justifying 
and affirming its “right of occupation” although the U.S. Government 
also recognizes as abnormal the fact that 13 years after the end of 
ae there still exists in Berlin a system of occupation established 
m : 

The argument that the presence of American troops in Berlin 1s 
somehow justified by the fact that they entered there as a result of 
the Second World War cannot call forth belief on anyone’s part. If 

76191—61——-26 
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one casts aside the obsolete accretions of the occupation period and 
soberly evaluates the existing situation, then it will become clear that 
the aim of the United States of America, England and France to retain 
their positions in West Berlin, does not have anything in common with 
the consequences of the last war and with those postwar agreements 
by which the development of Germany as a peace-loving and dem- 
ocratic state was determined. It is based on the new situation which 
has arisen as a result of the gross violation by the Western powers of 
the said agreements, of the withdrawal from good Allied relations and 
of their turn of their policy into the direction of sharpening relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and creating military groupings. 

Only he who wishes to utilize West Berlin as an instrument of hos- 
tile activity against the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Re 
public and the states friendly to them for a still greater deepening 
of the existing contradictions and for an intensification of interna- 
tional tension, can speak out for the preservation of the present 
situation in Berlin. 

To preserve the existing situation in Berlin means to preserve the 
danger of development of the “cold war” into a third world war with 
grave consequences for the peoples. Under such conditions, nobody 
can expect. that the Soviet Union will support the occupation regime in 
West Berlin with its own hands. 

The occupation which was understandable and necessary immedi- 
ately after the rout of Hitlerite Germany, insofar as it led to the trans- 
formation of German political life on a peace-loving and democratic 
basis, now has its significance above all as a cover for the transforma- 
tion of West Berlin into a strong-point of NATO, situated in the 
center of the German Democratic Republic. 

In the note of the U.S. Government, there are recalled the Allied 
agreements of 1944 and 1945 concerning Berlin along with which 
these agreements were interpreted in such a way as to make out that 
they do not depend on the Potsdam agreement and up to now give 
aright to the Western powers to maintain their troops in West Berlin, 
Such an interpretation can in no way be agreed with since it is in 
contradiction with well-known facts and with those obligations which 
were taken by the powers in regard to Germany. 

The four-party status of Berlin arose and existed not isolated from 
all the other agreements of the Allies on Germany but was fully 
subordinated to the fulfilling of the basic tasks of the occupation of 
Germany in the early postwar period, which were specified in the 
Potsdam agreement. Setting forth on the path of the rearmament 
of West Germany and of drawing it into its military grouping, the 
United States of America, Great Britain, and Hirani aes crudely 
violated the Potsdam agreement and have thereby eliminated the legal 
ground for maintaining the present status of Berlin as well as i2 
general for the occupation of Germany. 

The Soviet Union always observed and is now observing its obliga- 
tions under international agreements, including those on Germany. 
Moreover, nobody can reproach the Soviet Union for not having ral 
its warning voice when the Western powers tore up one Allied agree 
ment after the other, pushing Western Germany on the path of mili- 
tarism and revengefulness. If the three Western powers ected 
the Potsdam agreement as does the Soviet Union an fulfilled the ob- 
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ligations taken on themselves according to this agreement, then one 
could with certainty say that now there would not only be no Berlin 
question, but no German problem in general since they would have 
been decided for the good of the German people (and) in the interests 
of peace in Europe. 

The four-part agreements on Berlin as well as on Germany as @ 
whole bear a temporary character only for the period of the occupa- 
tion of Germany. But the occupation has ended. The Soviet Union, 
the United States of America, Great Britain, France, and other states 
have made announcements concerning the ending of the state of war 
with Germany. In view of this, the groundlessness of the arguments 
concerning some sort of rights for the continuation of the occupation 
contained in the note of the Government of the United States o 
America is thoroughly obvious. 

In the light of the facts set forth it is not difficult to understand 
that, on the part of the Soviet Union, the question is not that of a one- 
sided denunciation of the Berlin agreement, as the Governments of 
the three Western powers are attempting to represent it, but only of 
the logical conclusion from the situation which has arisen, that 1s, a 
situation which is characterized by the ending of the occupation of 
Germany and by the flagrant violation by the Western powers of the 
obligations which they undertook at the end of the war. — 

The Government of the United States of America states in its note 
that the Western powers received rights to Berlin also because they 
“allowed” the Soviet Union to occupy various reas of Germany taken 
by American and English troops in the course of the war. That 
affirmation is nothing else than a flagrant distortion of the facts. Cer- 
tainly, everyone knows well that the understanding on the areas of 
occupation of Germany was already reached during the course of the 
war, when it was not possible to foresee whose troops would be the 
first. to reach these areas. Along with this, it is essential to recall that 
at the moment of the ending of the war in Germany, Soviet troops 
found themselves not only in Germany, but also on the territory of 
many countries, specifically in Austria. However, the Soviet Union 
never raised the question of any kind of compensation for the with- 
drawal of its troops from these territories, just as it did not demand 
any concessions for the entry of the troops of its allies into areas held 
by Soviet troops, for example, in Vienna, because to state such claims 
means to conduct unworthy hageling in regard to foreign territories. 
One must only be astonished that the Government of the United States 
of America allows such an approach in regard to such a country as 
Germany. The Government of the United States of America states 
that it might be ready to discuss the Berlin question in the broader 
framework of negotiations for the settlement of the German problem, 

including the unification of Germany as well as of the problem of 
European security. 

The Soviet Government has already more than once indicated that 
there can be no kind of meeting of representatives of the four powers 
for consideration of the question of the unification of Germany, for 
this question does not. he within the competence of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States of America, England, and France. Negotiations of the 
four powers regarding the unity of Gerinany were entirely Jegal in 
the occupation period, when these powers carried out the functions 
of administration and control in Germany. At the present time, 
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when the occupation is a passed stage, and (when) two independent 
Germany states have arisen on the territory of Germany, the question 
of the reunification of Germany has become an internal German prob- 
lem, which can be decided only by means of a rapprochement and 
agreement between these states. a 2 

As far as the problem of European security is concerned the Soviet 
Government attaches tremendous importance to its solution. It has 
on more than one occasion come forward with proposals aimed at 
the creation of a system of measures for the guaranty of security in 
Europe. It is sufficient to recall such proposals as that for the con- 
clusion of a nonaggression agreement between states in the North 
Atlantic bloc and in the organization of the Warsaw Treaty, as that 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops from the territory of Europe, 
and also as that for the support by the Soviet Union of the proposal 
of Poland to create a zone in Central Europe free from atomic 
weapons. The Soviet Government is convinced that the problem of 
European security requires special discussion and cannot be mixed 
in with other questions, including with that of Berlin. It is pertinent 
to say that the Government of the United States of America in its 
note has not mentioned ways for assuring European security accept- 
able to the interested states. Under such circumstances it is impos- 
sible to avoid the impression that, by making the solution of such 
questions dependent on one another, as, for example, that of Berlin 
and that of European security, the Government of the United States _ 
is clearly trying to complicate the adoption of agreed decisions on 
both matters. 

The Soviet Government is striving to settle the Berlin question by 
means of negotiations between the interested states. It is convinced 
that its proposal about the declaration of West Berlin as a demili- 
tarized free city creates a healthy basis for an agreement, for it is 
responsive to the general interests of the strengthening of peace in 
Europe. At the same time, the implementation of the Soviet proposal 
does not affect the prestige and does not do damage to the security 
interests of any state, just as it does not give one-sided profits and 
advantages to anyone. 

The Soviet Government, of course, is far from considering its 
proposal about a free city for West Berlin as excluding any additions 
and amendments. It would willingly consider appropriate proposals 
on this question on the part of the other powers, having in mind 
such proposals will be directed toward the liquidation of the occupa- 
tion regime in West Berlin and the strengthening of peace in Europe. 

The refusal of the Western powers to conduct negotiations with 
the Soviet Union in the interests of the normalization of the position 
in Berlin will not, of course, stop the Soviet Union halfway from its 
goal, which has been advanced by life itself and insures the stability 
of the situation and calm in the center of Europe. No one can pre- 
vent the Soviet Union from divesting itself of the functions being 
carried out 1n relation to Berlin and its communications with West 
Germany, and from settling the questions arising in connection with 
this by means of agreements with the German Democratic Republic. 

Summing up what has been said the Soviet Government, besides 
the proposal about the calling of a peace conference, proposes also to 


ae 
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discuss with interested states the question of Berlin. If, however, 
the Western powers consider it expedient before the calling of a 

eace conference preliminarily to exchange opinions with the Soviet 
Union about the content of a peace treaty, then the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be agreeable to that. In this case it will be essential to in- 
sure the appropriate participation of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany as the states directly 
interested in the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the Government 
of the United States of America will study with the necessary atten- 
tion the proposals brought forward and also the attached draft of 
a pee treaty with Germany and on its part will make efforts in 
order that the peace conference will be able to cope successfully with 
its responsible task. 

Together with this it would like to believe that the Government 
of the United States of America, recognizing the abnormality of the 
preservation of the occupation regime in West Berlin, will draw the 
necessary conclusions from the situation which has arisen and will 
help in the settling of the Berlin question as the interests of the con- 
solidation of peace in Europe and the whole world demand. 


SOVIET DRAFT PEACE TREATY WITH GERMANY 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, 
the French Republic, Australia, the People’s Republic of Albania, 
Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, the oe 
Republic of Bulgaria, Brazil, the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
Greece, Denmark, India, Italy, Canada, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pak- . 
istan, the Polish People’s Republic, the Rumanian People’s Republic, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Finland, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
Union of South Africa, as states which participated with their armed 
forces in the war against Germany, designated hereafter as “the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers,” on the one part, and Germany, repre- 
sented at the present time by the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany (or, in the event that a German 
Confederation is formed prior to the signing of the peace treaty, the 
German Confederation, and also the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany), on the other part; 

_Noting that the further maintenance of the deeply abnormal situa- 
tion under which foreign troops continue to remain on German terri- 
tory in the 14th year after the cessation of military action cannot be 
justified, and the German nation continues to be deprived of the pos- 
sibility of exercising completely its state sovereignty, of maintaining 
equal relations with other states and is outside the United Nations; 

Being governed by the desire to carry out under existing conditions 
the basic provisions contained in the documents of the anti-Hitler 
coalition and in particular the Potsdam agreement ; 

Considering that the absence of a peace settlement does not permit 
the assurance of a just regard for the legitimate national interests of 
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the German people and to a considerable extent contributes tos 
strengthening of tension and instability in Europe; 

Being united in their intention to finally draw a line under the war 
which was unleashed by Hitler’s Germany and which brought incal- 
culable calamities and suffering to many peoples, including the Ger- 
man people; 

Recognizing that during the years which have passed since the 
cessation of hostilities, the German people has demonstrated in many 
ways that it condemns the crimes which. were committed against the 
people of Europe as a result of the aggression unleashed by German 
militarism ; 

Firmly resolved not to permit Germany to threaten its neighbors 
or other states and unleash a new war at any time again; 

Wishing to secure for Germany the possibility of peaceful and 
democratic development and its fruitful cooperation with other states 
as an equal member of the family of nations ; 

Convinced that the conclusion of the peace treaty will have ex- 
ceptionally important significance for guaranteeing security in Ev- 
rope and strengthening peace throughout the world ; 

Considering that the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
is a necessary and important step in the direction of the restoration 
of the national unity of Germany ; 

Have decided to conclude the present peace treaty and with this 
objective have designated the undersigned as their plenipotentiary 
representatives, who, after the presentation of their full powers, which 
have been found to be in complete order and proper form, have agreed 
to the following provisions: 


PART 1: POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL PROVISIONS 


I. Peace anp PEACEFUL RELATIONS 
Article 1 


The Allied and Associated Powers, on the one part, and Germany 
on the other, state and affirm the cessation of a state of war and the 
establishment of peaceful relations between themselves according 
with which all the political and judicial consequences growing from 
this will ensue from the moment of the entry into force of the declara- 
tion or decree of each of the Allied and Associated Powers. 


Article 2 


Pending the unification of Germany in one or another form the 
expression “Germany” in the present treaty will be understood to in- 
clude the two existing German states—the German Democratic Re 
public and the Federal Republic of Germany—and all the rights and 
obligations of Germany, foreseen in the treaty, will relate to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, as well as to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 
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Article 3 


The Allied and Associated Powers recognize the full sovereignity 
of the German people over Germany, including its territorial] waters 


and airspace. 
Article 4 


1. The Allied and Associated Powers declare that they will con- 

struct their relations with Germany on the basis of observance of the 
rinciples of respect for the sovereignty and territorial] integrity of 

ermany, nonintervention in its internal affairs, nonagegression, equal- 
ity, and mutual benefit, and also on the basis of the provisions of the 
present treaty. 

Germany will be governed by the same principles in its relations 
with all countries. 

2. Germany takes upon itself the obligation to solve its interna- 
tional disputes only by peaceful means in such a way that it will not 
threaten international peace and security. Germany also obligates 
itself in its international relations froin threat of force or its applica- 
tion against the territorial inviolability or political independence of 
any state and also not to extend any aid or support to another state 
or group of states, violating international peace and security. 


Article & 


1. Germany obligates itself not to enter any kind of military alli- 
ances directed against any state which is a participant in the present 
treaty, and also not to take part in military alliances the participants 
of which are not all four principal Allied Powers in the anti-Hitler 
coalition—the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and France. 

2. The Allied and Associated Powers will respect the obligation of 

rermany concerning nonparticipation in military alliances, men- 
tioned in point 1, and will refrain from any actions in relations with 
Germany which could entail a direct violation by it of this obligation. 

3. The Allied and Associated Powers will do everything necessary 
so that Germany can participate on an equa] basis in measures di- 
rected toward the strengthening of general European security and the 
establishment of a system of security in Kurope, founded on the joint 
efforts of the European states. 

4. When the present treaty goes into force, Germany—the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany—will be 
considered relieved of the obligations connected with membership 
respectively in the organizations of the Warsaw Pact. and the North 
Atlantic Alliance and the West [uropean Union. 


Article 6 


Germany recognizes the full validity of the peace treaties with Bul. 
garia, Hungary, Italy, Rumania and Finland. 
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Article 7 


After the present treaty goes into force the Allied and Associated 
Powers will support the application of Germany for acceptance as 
a member of the Organization of the United Nations. 


II. Borpers 
Article 8 


The borders of Germany will be as they existed on January 1, 1959. 
The borders of Germany are shown on the map attached to the pres- 
ent treaty (annex no. 1). 

Pending the unification of Germany into one state, the territories 
of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are delimited by the line existing on January 1, 1959, as is 
shown on the map attached to the treaty (annex no. 1). 


Article 9 


In accordance with the Potsdam agreement of 1945: 

A) Germany renounces all rights, legal grounds and claims to 
the former German territories to the east of the line proceeding 
from the Baltic Sea slightly west of Swinemuende and from there 
by the Oder River to its entrance into the western Neisse and by 
the western Neisse to the Czechoslovakian border, including the 
territory of the former East Prussia as well as the territory of 
the former city of Danzig which has passed under the sovereignty 
of the Polish People’s Republic, which (sovereignty) Germany 
recognizes. 

B) Germany renounces all rights, legal grounds and claims to 
the former city of Koenigsberg and the district belonging to it 
which have passed under the sovereignty of the U.S.S.R., which 
(sovereignty) Germany recognizes. 


Article 10 


Germany recognizes the invalidity of the Munich agreement with 
all the consequences flowing from it and declares that it will forever 
recognize the territory of the former so-called Sudeten region as the 
inviolable constituent part of the territory of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Article 11 


Germany recognizes that the territory of Alsace-Lorraine is a con- 
stituent part of the French Republic. 
The Saar district forms a part of the territory of Germany. 


Article 12 


_ Germany confirms and recognizes the changes and delimitations of 
its borders carried out according to the agreements concluded with its 
neighbor states in the period from May 1945 to January 1, 1959. 





2 Not printed here. 
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Ill. GerMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Article 13 


1. Germany recognizes the full validity of the state treaty concern. 
ing the restoration of an independent and democratic Rosin 0! 
May 15, 1955 and the prohibition of Anschluss contained in it. 

2. In accordance with this Germany will respect the sovereignty 
and independence of Austria and renounces all territorial and politica 
claims in connection with Austria and Austrian territory. 

3. Germany recognizes and obligates itself to respect the permanent 
neutrality of Austria in the form in which it was defined by the Fed. 
eral constitutional law of Austria adopted by the Austrian Parlia: 
ment on October 26, 1955. 

4. For the purpose of preventing the threat of Anschluss, a political 
_ or economic union between Germany and Austria is forbidden. Ger. 
many fully recognizes its responsibility in this question and will not 
enter into a political or economic union with Austria in any fori 
whatsoever. 

Germany must not conclude any agreement whatsoever with Austria 
undertake any actions or carry through any measures which directly 
or indirectly may promote its political or economic union with Austria 
or cause injury to the territorial integrity, political or economic in- 
dependence of Austria. 

xermany further obligates itself not to permit on its territory any 
actions which directly or indirectly may promote such a union anc 
it must prevent the existence, rebirth and activity of any organiza- 
tions having as their goal the political or economic union with Austria 
and propaganda promoting union with Austria. 


IV. Tue FunpAMENTAL RigHTs AND FREEDOMS OF THE INDIVIDUAI 
Article 14 


1. Germany obligates itself to undertake all measures necessary tc 
guarantee that all persons located under German jurisdiction without 
regard to race, sex, language, religion, nationality, origin or politica! 
convictions should enjoy the rights of the individual and the funda. 
mental freedoms, including personal freedom, freedom of speech, 01 
the press and publication, of religious belief, of political views, 0! 
association and public assembly. 

_2. Germany also guarantees that the laws in force on its territories 
either in relation to their content or their enforcement should not 
institute discrimination or entail discrimination for persons of Ger 
man citizenship on the basis of their race, sex, language, religion, na 
tionality, origin, political convictions, or party membership, as wel 
as that relating to their person, property, occupation, professiona. 
or financial interests, status, political or citizenship rights as well a: 
any other questions. 

3. Past membership of any person who is a German citizen in ths 
National Socialist Party or in organizations affiliated with it or unde 
its control cannot be the basis for a limitation of the rights and free 
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doms provided for in paragraph 1 if such person is not limited in 
rights by the decisions of judicial organs. 

4, Persons of German nationality resettled in Germany from other 
countries in accordance with the decisions of the Potsdam conference 
of 1945 enjoy on the territory of Germany all the rights mentioned 
above in paragraph 1 without any discrimination whatsoever as 
equal German citizens. 

Article 15 


Any persecution or oppression of any person whatsoever by German 
authorities or citizens is forbidden on the basis that in the period of 
the Second World War such person undertook actions in favor of 
the Allied or Associated Powers or expressed sympathy for their 
cause, or equally on the basis that in the period before the entrance 
into force of the present treaty such person committed acts designed 
to ease the fulfillment of the common decisions of the U.S.S.RB., the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom and France concern- 
ing Germany or any other proclamations, laws, decrees or instructions 
issued on the basis of these decisions. 


V. Pourrican Parties or OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 16 





Germany guarantees the free activity of political parties or other 
organizations with the exception of parties or organizations provided 
for in articles 13, 17 and 18, with the granting to them of the right 
freely to decide their internal affairs, to conduct meetings and assem- 
blies and to use the freedom of the press and publication. 


Article 17 


Germany obligates itself not to permit under threat of criminal 
punishment the rebirth, existence and activity on the territory of 
Germany of the National Socialist Party or the organizations which 
were affiliated with it or came under its control, including political, 
military and paramilitary organizations, as well as the revival and 
activity of other similar parties or organizations and in particular 
revanchist parties and organizations putting forward demands for 
reconsideration of the borders of Germany or making territorial 
claims against other states. 

Article 18 


_ Germany obligates itself to dissolve and under the threat of crim- 
inal punishment not to allow on its territory the existence and the 
activities of any type of organization, including emigrant, carrying 
on hostile activity against any of the Allied a Associated Powers. 
Germany will not grant political asylum to persons belonging to the 


membership of the above-mentioned organizations. 
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VI. OrwerR PRovIsIONs 
Article 19 


Germany recognizes the sentence of the International Military Tri- 
bunal in Nuremburg and the sentences of other courts for crimes 
stipulated by the statutes of this tribunal carried out within as well 
as without the boundaries of Germany. 


Article 20 


Germany obligates itself not to permit in any form propaganda 
having the aim or capable of creating or strengthening the threat to 
peace, violation of peace or act of aggression, including war prop- 
aes and also any form of revengeful move demanding a revision 
of the borders of Germany, or asserting territorial claims against 
other countries. 

Article 21 


1. Germany will render every kind of assistance in the repatriation 
to their homeland of citizens of the Allied and Associated Powers 
who found themselves on the territory of Germany as a result of the 
war. 

2. On their part, the Allied and Associated Powers in those cases 
where this has not already been accomplished will render the same 
assistance in the repatriation to Germany of German citizens who 
found themselves on the territory of the Allied and Associated Powers 
as a result of the war. 

8. The Allied Powers obligate themselves insofar as this has not 
already been accomplished by them, in the course of 6 months after 
the entry into force of the present treaty, to return to Germany all 
German specialists removed by compulsion during the war and after 
the end of the war. The conditions of this article do not extend to 
those persons who left Germany by their own desire. 


PART 2: PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE REESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE UNITY OF GERMANY 


Article 22 


The Allied and Associated Powers acknowledge the right of the 
German people to the reestablishment of the unity of Germany and 
express readiness to render to both German states every assistance in 
the achievement of this aim on the basis of a rapprochement and of 
understanding between the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Both German Governments equally 
as well as the Allied and Associated Powers regard the present treaty 
as an important contribution to the matter of the unification of Ger- 
many in accordance with the national aspirations of the German 
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people and also with the interests of the guaranteeing of security in 
Europe and in the entire world. 


Article 23 


Considering that any attempt to solve the question of the unification 
of Germany with the help of force would be fraught with the (danger 
of) outbreak of war involving countless disasters for the peoples of 
Europe and first of all for the German people themselves, the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany solemnly 
take upon themselves the obligation never to resort to force or to the 
threat of the use of force for the achievement of the unification of 
Germany and will decide by peaceful means any disputes which can 
arise in relationship between them. 


Article 24 


After the reestablishment of the unity of Germany, the present 
treaty remains in force and its provisions will extend to the unified 


German state. 
Article 96 


Until the reestablishment of the unity of Germany and the creation 
of a unified German State, West Berlin will] be in the position of a 
demilitarized free city on the basis of its own special statute. 


PART 8: MILITARY PROVISIONS 
Article 26 


Germany will have its own national armed forces (land, air, and 
naval) necessary for guaranteeing the defense of the country. 


Article 97 


Service in the armed forces will not be permitted: 

(A) To individuals condemned by courts of countries in a 
state of war with Germany or by German courts for crimes 
against the peace, and against humanity, and for military crimes; 
(B) individuals not having German citizenship; and (C) indi- 
viduals not of German nationality who found themselves on the 
territory of Germany in the course of and after the end of the 
war, regardless of whether or not as a result of this German 
citizenship was acquired. 


Article 28 


Germany must not possess, produce, acquire, or experiment with 
(A) any types of nuclear armament and other means of mass destruc- 
tion, including biological and chemical; (B) any types of rockets 
and guided missiles and also apparatus and installations connected 
with their launching or guidance; (C) airplanes designed basically 
as bombers with apparatus for the carrying of bombs and missiles; 
(D) submarines. 
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Article 29 


Germany must not possess, produce, or acquire either in a state or 
in a private manner or in any other way military materials and tech- 
nology or maintain productive capacities for their preparation in 
excess of that which is demanded for the maintenance of the military 
forces permitted by article 26 of the present treaty, and also to export 
from the territory of Germany to other countries any military mate- 
rials and technology. 

Article 30 


All foreign troops in Germany must be withdrawn from Germany 
not later than within 1 year from the date of entry into force of the 
present treaty. 

(Or: After the entry into force of the present treaty, all foreign 
troops in Germany must be withdrawn from Germany in periods 
which will be agreed on between the interested parties, along with 
which during the 6 months from the moment of the entry into force 
of the treaty, the numbers of foreign troops stationed on the territory 
of Germany will be reduced by one-third. ) 

Simultaneously with the withdrawal of foreign troops from Ger- 
many all foreign military bases on the territory of Germany must be 
liquidated. 

In the future, Germany will not allow the placing of any foreign 
armed forces and foreign military bases on its territory. 


Article 31 


Germany obligates itself to respect, protect, and maintain on Ger- 
man territory the graves of military personnel, prisoners of war, and 
citizens of powers in a state of war with Germany who were forcibly 
transported into Germany, the tombstones and emblems on these 
graves, and, equally, the memorials of the military glory of the armies 
which fought against Hitlerite Germany. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will, for their part, assure the 
care of the graves marked on their territories of the military person- 
nel of Germany. 


PART 4: ECONOMIC PROVISIONS 
Article 32 


No limitations are imposed on Germany in the development of its 
peace economy which should serve the growth of the well-being of 
the German people. 

ermany will also not have any limitations in regard to trade with 
other countries, in navigation, (and) in access to world markets. 


Article 33 


After the withdrawal of foreign troops from the territory of Ger- 
Many, any German property which the armed forces of the foreign 
states on the territory of Germany have been using and for which 
compensation has not been given must be returned to the owners or 
Suitable compensation be given for it. 
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Article 34 


1. Germany, in those cases where this has not yet been done, will 
restore the lawful rights and interests of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and their citizens in Germany as they existed on September 
1, 1989, and for the Czechoslovak Republic and its citizens, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1938, and will return the property of the Allied and As 
sociated Powers and their citizens or will give compensation. The 
rules and conditions of the realization of the clauses of the present, 
article will be determined by special agreements between Germany 
and the interested states. 

The expression “property” means movable or immovable property, 
material or nonmaterial, including industrial, literary, and artistic 
property, and also rights and interests of all kinds in property. 

2. The existence of a state of war will not in itself be considered 4 
factor influencing the obligation to pay off monetary debts eee 
from obligations and contracts which existed before the arising 0 
a state of war. et ee 

38. Germany takes the obligation on itself not to permit any dis- 
crimination in regard to the satisfaction of claims for compensation 
for damage toward citizens of the Allied and Associated Powers re- 
gardless of the character of the compensation due, and also of the 
organization or institution meeting the claim. 


Article 35 


Germany recognizes the rights of any Allied and Associated Power 
to German foreign assets transferred to that power by virtue of agree- 
ments between the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and France. 

Germany recognizes the provisions regarding German foreign assets 
in Austria contained in the state treaty for the restoration of an 
independent and democratic Austria. 


Article 36 


1, Germany renounces in its name or in the name of German orgati- 
zations and citizens all claims of any character against the Allied and 
Associated Powers, their organizations and citizens, connected directly 
with the war or flowing from measures undertaken by virtue of the 
existence of war in Europe after September 1, 1939, regardless of 
whether the Allied and Associated Power concerned was at that time 
in a state of war with Germany or not. This renunciation of claims 
includes, 1n particular, the following: 

A.) Claims in connection with losses or damage inflicted as the 
result of the actions of the armed forces or authorities of the 
Allied and Associated Powers; 

B) Claims flowing from the presence, operations, or actions of 
the armed forces or the authorities of the Allied and Associated 
Powers on German territory; 

C) Claims in regard to decisions or orders of the prize courts 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, alone with which Germany 
recognizes as effective and binding all the denice and orders of 
such courts issued after September 1, 1939 regarding German 
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maritime and river vessels or German cargoes or payment of 
expenses ; 

) Claims flowing from the implementation of the rights of the 
warring party or from measures adopted with the aim of imple- 
menting those nights. 

9. The renunciation by Germany of claims in accordance with 
paragraph 1 of the present article includes any claims flowing from 
measures adopted by any of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
regard to German maritime and river vessels after September 1, 1939, 
and also any claims and debts flowing from international conventions 
in force concerning prisoners of war. 

8. The provisions of the present article must fully and finally 
exclude all claims of the character noted above which will be extin- 
quae henceforth regardless of who is the interested party. The 

overnment of Germany agrees to pay out fair compensation in marks 
to persons who gave supplies or services on requisition to the armed 
forces of the Allied and Associated Powers on German territory, and 
also for the satisfaction of claims which have arisen on German terri- 
tory for nonmilitary damages presented to the armed forces of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 


Article 37 


Germany renounces all claims of a state character, claims of public 
German juridical persons, claims of German private juridical persons, 
and of German citizens connected with the territories which have been 
returned to other states and which have been transferred to their 


sovereignty. 
Article 38 


The states to which has passed sovereignty over part of the former 
territory of Germany do not bear responsibility for the obligations 
arising from the debts of the German state, of German municipalities, 
and of German public institutions, and for other public legal and 
private legal questions which arose before May 8, 1945 and which 
are connected with this territory. 


Article 39 


1. Germany agrees to enter into negotiations with any Allied and 
Associated Power and to conclude treaties or agreements on trade 
and navigation after having given to each Allied and Associated 
aoe on the basis of reciprocity, the conditions of the most favored 
nation. 

_2. Germany will not permit discrimination and artificial limita- 
tions in any matter that concerns its trade with the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers. On their part, the Allied and Associated Powers 
will adhere to the same principle in trade with Germany. 

. Germany will not grant any exceptional or discriminatory rights 
to any country whatsoever in regard to the use within the limits of 
its boundaries of commercial aircraft in international transport; it 
will grant the Allied and Associated Powers, on the basis of reci- 
procity, equal opportunities for obtaining rights on German territory 
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in the field of international commercial aviation, including the right 
of landing for fueling and repair. These provisions must not aifect 
the interests of the national defense of Germany. , 


Article 40 


Germany obligates itself to grant Austria the right of unhindered 
transit and communication without the collection of customs duties 
and taxes between Salzburg and Lofer (Salzburg) via Reichenhall- 
Steinpass and between Scharnitz (Tyrol) and Ehrwald (Tyrol) via 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 


PART 5: REPARATIONS AND RESTITUTIONS 
Article 41 


The question of the payment by Germany of reparations in compen- 
sation for the injury done by it to the Allied and Associated Powers 
during the war is considered to be settled in full and the Allied and 
Associated Powers renounce any claims against Germany in relation 
to the further payment of reparations. 


Article 42 


Germany, in those cases where it has not yet done so, obligates 
itself to return, in proper safekeeping, identified objects having artis- 
tic, historic, or archeological value which compose part of the cultural 
property of the Allied and Associated Powers and which were re 
moved from their territory to Germany by force or by compulsion. 

Demands concerning the restitution of the said articles can be pre- 
sented in the course of 12 months from the entry into force of the 
present treaty. 

Germany will transmit also to those states to whom were returned or 
under the sovereignty of which passed parts of former territories of 
Germany all historical, judicial, administrative and technical archives 
together with maps and plans relating to these territories. 


PART 6: CONCLUDING PROVISIONS 
Article 43 


From the moment of the entry into force of the present, peace treaty, 
Germany is freed of all obligations under international treaties and 
agreements concluded by the German Democratic Republic and the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany before the entry 
into force of the present treaty which are in contradiction to the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty. 

Article 44 


Any dispute relating to the interpretation or the fulfillment of the 
present treaty not settled by means of direct pee negotiations 
or by another method according to an agreement between the disputing 
sides must be presented to a commission consisting of representatives 


of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United States of 


America, France, the German Democratic Republic, and the Federal 
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Republic of Germany. In the case of failure to reach an agreeme 
in the commission on the question of the solution of such a dispute 
the course of 2 months, this dispute will, if the disputing sides do r 
come to a mutual agreement about other methods for its settlemer 
be transmitted to a commission composed of one representative fre 
each side and a third member chosen by mutual agreement between t 
two sides from citizens of third countries. 


Article 48 


1. The present treaty must be ratified and will enter into for 
immediately after the handing over for custody of the documents | 
ratification of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Unit 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States: 
America, France, and Germany. In relation to each state which su 
sequently ratifies the present treaty or adheres to it, it will enter in 
force from the day of the handing over for custody by this state 
the document of ratification or of adherence. 

9. If the treaty does not enter into force during the course of 
months after the handing over for custody of the documents of ra 
fication of Germany, any state which has ratified it can put the trea 
into force between itself and Germany by notification of this 
Germany and to the depository state during the course of 3 years aft 
the handing over for custody of the documents of ratification 
Germany. 

Article 46 


Any state in a state of war with Germany but which is not a par 
that has signed the present treaty can adhere to this treaty. 


Article 47 


The treaty does not give any rights, legal grounds, or benefits 
states which are not a party to the present treaty, and no rights, leg 
grounds, or interests of Germany will be considered infringed on 
any provisions of the present treaty in favor of such states. 


Article 48 


The present treaty, and also all documents of ratification and adh« 
ence must be handed over to the custody of the Governme 
a Rta let a eee a , which will distribute tr 
copies of the treaty to each of the signatories of the treaty or of t 
states which have adhered to it, and which will also report to the 
states about all ratifications and adherences. 

In certification of this, the undersigned plenipotentiary represen: 
tives have signed the present treaty and affixed their seals. 

DONG Noe ae eo in the Russian, Enel: 
French, and German languages, in which all texts are equ 
authentic. 
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Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, on 
Germany, January 13, 1959+ | 


[Extracts] | 
oe * * * * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how about the proposals which were made at the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting which followed the Geneva Summit meet- 
ing of 1955? Do those still stand in your view or would they have 
to be reviewed in the light of the present conditions ? 

A. There are certain basic aspects of those proposals which I think 
remain valid and I would expect that they would continue to survive 
because of their basic validity. The basic proposition, as I recall, 
was; first, that Germany ought to be Seanad secondly, we could not 
expect reunification under conditions which would involve, or seem 
to involve, the Soviet Union in increased risks or losses. Therefore, 
it would be appropriate to couple any reunification of Germany with 
security provisions and limitations which would make sure that the 
Soviet Union would not, through the reunification, seem to have 
weakened its strategic or political position. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Mikoyan seems to have made quite an impact 
on American influential business people around the country. I won- 
der if you could tell us whether you have any concern about this 
impact in terms of future policy toward the Soviet Union. 

A. I have not myself had any direct reports from any of these busi- 
ness people that you speak of to confirm what has been the nature of 
the impact that he made. He does speak, particularly through his 
Interpreter, in terms that are appealing in many respects. I think 
that probably the talks have been good because I think that they have 
also given him some impression about our feeling and our unity about 
questions of Berlin and the like. I would think on that balance, as 
far as I can now judge, it has served a constructive purpose. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you gather from last week’s conversation 
with Mr. Mikoyan that an impelling reason behind his visit and the 
last two notes was a fear of West German rearmament ? 

_A. It is very hard to judge what the purpose or purposes of his 
visit are. There may be, probably are, several purposes—not a single 
purpose. I do think that there is genuine and understandable concern 
on the part of the Soviet Union about the future of Germany. And 
there are two very basic philosophies on that subject: one that of the 
Soviet Union, one that of the Western powers. And it’s very difficult 
to reconcile those two philosophies. I hope perhaps that in the further 
talks we have we can at least get to understand each other a little 
better on that subject. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, a moment ago when you were referring to the 
assumptions of the ’55 Foreign Ministers meeting you spoke of German 
reunification without using the other part, the assumption of re- 
unification on the basis of free elections. I ask about that especially 
since Mikoyan 1s quoted this morning as having said yesterday, 
“Yowre arming Germans with atomic weapons to be used against us 
and you're demanding free elections. One is not compatible with the 
other.” Is there any change in the free elections part of that proposal, 


1 Department of State press release 28, Jan. 13, 1959. 
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or is that something that is negotiable in terms of reunification, 1f that 
is attainable? 

A. We believe in reunification by free elections which was indeed 
the formula that was agreed to at the “Summit” conference in 1955. 
It was agreed to by Khrushchev himself who was of course a partici- 

ant in that conference. There they spoke of the reunification of 
Germany by free elections consistent with the German national inter- 
ests and European security. That is approximately the language of 
the agreement. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, has there been any hint dropped to you by Mr. 
Mikoyan or any other Soviets that the Russians would now like a 
new meeting between the President and Mr. Khrushchev $ 

A. No. Ihave heard nosuggestion to that effect. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what’s your reaction, what’s the United States’ 
reaction to the Soviet proposal of last weekend for a peace conference 
to draft a new peace treaty for Germany ? 

A. That proposal highlights what I just referred to as the two 
different philosophies about dealing with Germany. The Soviet 
Union has consistently believed that Germany should be isolated, 
segregated, to a large extent demilitarized and neutralized and sepa- 
rated from close association with the neighboring countries. 

We don’t believe that that is a sound approach to the problem. On 

the contrary, we take the view that Germany and the German people 
are too great, vigorous and vital a people to be dealt with in that way 
and that that way is fraught with very great danger for the future. 
We believe that the future is best served by encouraging the closest 
possible relations between Germany and other Western European 
countries which are peace-loving and having such a close integration, 
military, political, economic, that independent, aggressive, nationalist 
action by Germany becomes as a practical matter impossible and also 
something that would ifot be desired. 
_ Now, that has been the basic philosophy not only of this Admin- 
istration but of the preceding Administration. It was reflected by 
the EDC (European Deferise Ponaanity) and when the EDC proved 
impractical, the basic philosophy was carried forward in terms of the 
Brussels Treaty for Western European union, the bringing of the 
Federal Republic into NATO, integration of its forces in that way, 
the further development of economic unity through adding to the 
Coal and Steel] Community, the Common Market, KURATOM, and 
measures of that sort with their common Assembly behind them. 
We believe that that is the proper way to deal with the German 
problem. 

Now, as I say, that reflects a philosophy which 1s totally different 
from that of the Soviet Union. And the Soviet proposal of this 
peace treaty, which is similar to the proposals made in *52 and also 
again in 54 reflects the Sovietapproach. As Adenauer said yesterday, 
It’s a “brutal” approach. But it’s in our opinion worse than a brutal 
approach, it’s a stupid approach, because we don’t think it will work. 
We believe the other approach is the sound one. Now, whether we 
can on that basis reach a meeting of minds with the Soviet Union, 
I don’t know. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, pursuing that same subject, is the American 
position on the reunification of Germany by free elections totally 
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incompatible with a peace treaty which would to a degree limit German 
rearmament and German participation in military pacts? 

A. We, of course, have in the Brussels Treaty for European Union 
very definite limitations on German armament which have been freely 
accepted, to some extent indeed proposed, by the Germans themselves, 
the Federal Republic of Germany. So that the concept of having 
limitations is not a concept which is in any way alien either to our 
thinking or to the thinking of the Federal Republic itself. 

Now, you speak about military pacts. I don’t think of these things 
as military pacts. I think of them as collective associations where 
people work together for peace and security where they consult to- 
gether, where they exchange views about their foreign policies, their 
political programs and the lke. The idea that these collective secu- 
rity associations are aggressive military alliances which are bad is a 
concept which we reject totally. We believe that this type of asso- 
ciation of nations coming together for collective security is the modern 
way whereby the family of nations gets the same kind of association 
that you get within a community where people associate together for 
their security through common institutions. 

* * * * * * s 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Mikoyan has been reported by several sources 
as having emphasized that the Soviet proposal to make West Berlin 
a free city should not be regarded as an ultimatum. Can you tell us 
whether this is so and whether at the same time the Soviets have indi- 
cated any willingness to stop their plan for turning over their zone 
to the East Berliners and the East Germans sometime in June? 

A. It has been made clear that there was no intention on the part 
of the Soviet Union to have their note treated as an ultimatum with 
a fixed time limit. And that is encouraging, because, as the Western 
allies said in their note of the end of December, we would find it very 
difficult indeed to negotiate under that kind of an ultimatum. So to 
that extent some progress has been made. 

I would not say that there has been any indication, as far as the 
substance of the matter is concerned, of any alteration in the Soviet 
position. 

* * * %* * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the German question, in an effort 
to bring the two political philosophies together I believe at one time 
you undertook to reassure the Soviet Government that if it accepted 
free elections in Germany, the West would guarantee that it would 
not seek to push its defense line farther to the east. Would you spell 
out that idea and indicate to us how this assurance would be made 
positive ? 

A. That was part of the concept as I recall that was put forward 
in ’55, although perhaps not as clearly or as dramatically as might 
have been done. In part it has been covered by my answer to a prior 
question where I said that I do not think that it is reasonable to e 
that the Soviet Union will give up positions which it has, if it thinks 
that by doing so it may be giving a strategic military advantage to 
those who it regards—I think wrongly, but nevertheless which it 
regards—as potential enemies. We just can’t expect that to hagpen. 
Therefore, if there 1s going to be any reunification of Germany, 1b 
has got to be under conditions which take into account realistically 
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some of those very elemental, primitive facts of life. It was in orde 
to meet that point of view that we tried to give reassurances to th 
Soviet Union along those lines, and it is still my view that we shoul 
be prepared to do that. 

. In addition to that, would you recall for us what your positio 
was on the proposal of Sir Anthony Eden at Geneva for the thinnin 
ou os troops and for some linking of the Warsaw with the NAT( 

act ¢ 

A. I don’t recall just what Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals were 1 
that respect. I think that we recognized that if events should mov 
along the lines of the reunification of Germany, under these cond1 
tions there would almost automatically come about a lessening of th 
military requirements in the Western area and a consequent reductio. 
of forces there. As far as the linking of the Pacts was concerned, . 
don’t think that that was ever proposed. At least, that is not my rec 
ollection. I think what was proposed was an overriding EKuropea 
security pact which would embrace perhaps the members of bot 
NATO and the Warsaw Pacts and which would contain assurance 
that if any one of the group should take aggressive action against th 
other, all of the other members would unite to come to the defense o 
the victim of attack. That would be a sort of an overriding Euro 
pean security proposal which would be superimposed upon the War 
saw Pact and the NATO powers. 

Q. What is your position on that at the present time? 

A. I still hold the view that that would be a sound way in whicl 
to proceed. 

. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to have the present Eas 
Germany demilitarized as part of such a settlement with Russia i 
they agreed to a reunification? In other words, keep East or Wes 
German troops out of that part of the country ? 

A. Well, something along that line is impiicit in the suggestio1 
that has been made. Of course, you have got to have ordinary polic 
forces, forces to maintain law and order and internal security. Bu 
the proposal that was made earlier and which has been discussed her 
already did imply that the military position of the Western power: 
NATO, should not be pushed forward into East Germany if ther 
should be reunification. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if you say you are not negotiating bilaterall 
with Mr. Mikoyan during this visit, how do you propose to negotiat 
all these aspects of the German question that we have been discussing 
or in fact do you propose to negotiate them 2 

A. Well, we have made a proposal to negotiate on the question o 
the reunification of Germany, Berlin, and European security. Tha 
Proposal was made in our December 31st note. The Soviets hav 
sald that they are prepared to negotiate on the question of Berli 
and on the question of a German peace treaty but not on the questio. 
of German reunification or at the same time on the question of Euro 
pean security. 

Now there seems to be one common denominator which runs throug] 
all this, which is there seems to be a desire on both sides to get togethe 
and talk. There is not a meeting of minds as to what we talk about 
There seems to be a sharp difference of opinion as to what we tall 
about, but there is at least a common denominator, I think, in terms o 
a feeling that there should be discussions. You might say that it ha 
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gotten down to the point where it is a matter of agenda. We know 
that the question of agenda can be a very serious stumbling block 
in the way of meetings. It was so at the time of the Palais Rose con- 
ference (Paris Session of Deputies of Council of Foreign Mini 
March 5—June 21, 1951) and it has been a stumbling block in the way 
of a Summit meeting. 

Q. But in Berlin in 1954 you accepted the Soviet agenda at the 
outset. It really made no difference in the substance of the talks. In 
this case would you be willing to accept perhaps the single word 
“Germany” as an agenda ? 

A. I think that our ideas as to the possible subject of discussion are 
broad. It is the Soviet Union that is trying to narrow the subject of 
discussion. We would not be alarmed by the broadness of the agenda. 
The only thing that alarms us would be the narrowness of the agenda. 
To have a meeting which tried to deal with the question of a peace 
treaty and Berlin without being able at the same time even to discuss 
the question of the reunification of Germany or the question of Euro- 

ean security seems to us unrealistic. It was recognized in the Geneva 

ummit meeting directive that there was a close interrelationship be- 
tween the question of Germany and European security. We still 
believe that there is that interre]l ationship. So what concerns us would 
be not the broadening of the agenda but being debarred from dis- 
cussing what we considered to be vital things by a narrowing of the 
agenda before the talks start. 


* 6 * % sd A * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it our position that free elections are the only 
method of reuniting Germany? In other words, do we say, “No free 
elections, no reunification” 2 

A. Well, we never have said that. The formula of reunification by 
free elections was the agreed formula. It seems to us to be a natural 
method. But I wouldn’t say that it is the only method by which 
reunification could be accomplished. 


* * * * %* * s 
Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify an earlier answer that you made, you 
said that “free elections are the natural method’ for ifying 


Germany, but it is not the only method.” Could you tell us what 
other methods there might be which could be acceptable to us and 
the West Germans and our Allies? 

A. No, I wouldn’t want to speculate about that. There are all kinds 
of methods whereby countries and peoples draw together, and I 
merely said that I did not feel that we should treat any one method 
as an absolutely exclusive one. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, when you said that the Soviet plan for Germany 
is “stupid” because it wouldn’t work, in what sense did you mean it 
wouldn’t work? What bad result did you see flowing from it? 

A. I believe that if you try to isolate and segregate a great people 
like the Germans in the center of Europe that they will become 4 
restive and dangerous force; they will attempt to gain advantages 
to themselves by trying to play off the Fast against the West. I don’t 
think that you can put the Germans within the kind of a smotherin 
blanket that the Soviet Union has in mind and expect that that will 
hold. That, in a way, was the approach of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it just didn’t work. And I don’t think it will work again. I think 
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that a so-called “neutralized” and largely demilitarized German, 
attempted to be demilitarized in the middle of Europe, is just som 
thing that won’t work, and that, instead of trying to isolate German 
the best way is to tie Germany in. 

Now, that is the basic thesis of Adenauer. I believe that Adenauer 
claim to greatness rests upon his effort to assure that Germany wl 
not again follow the path which Germany followed in 1914 and agai 
in 1939. He is the one who has invented, you might say, this solutio: 
And I believe it is the most practical and sound solution for those wh 
really want to end for all time the kind of danger that has come fro. 
Germany in the past. 

* a * * * * x 


Remarks at News Conference by Secretary of State Dulles, 
Germany, January 27, 1959* 


[Extracts | 
* * * * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are reports that the West German Gover 
ment is studying the various angles of possible confederation of Ka 
and West Germany. Can you tell us whether the State Departme 
is conducting any studies along that line to see if confederation m 
be a way which one day would lead to free elections in a reunit 


Germany ? 

A. I don't like to use a word like “confederation” which has politic 
connotation. “Confederation” can mean almost anything. To 
certain extent it can be said that the present Federal Republic rept 
sents a confederation. You can have a confederation of one kind o1 
confederation of another kind. The general question of how to g 
Germany reunited is a question which I guess all of us are study 
and will continue to study. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the procedure now ahead on the Weste 
side in relation to the effort to get some formal] negotiations start 
with the Soviet Union? 

A. I suppose the next formal step would be the reply to the not 
of January 10. Of course, we have already in the earlier commu! 
cations, made at the end of December, proposed a meeting whi 
would deal with the subject of German reunification, and Europe 
security, and the Soviets have countered with their proposal that - 
should have a meeting to deal with the question of a German Pes 
Treaty—made with the two different German States—and with t 
question of Berlin. There is the question as to whether there cot 
be a meeting which would deal broadly with the German question, a 
I suppose that the possibilities of that will be considered in conn 
tion with the reply to the note of January 10. That will be t 
next order of business, I suppose. 

_Q. Well, is it your hope, Sir, that some sort of meeting at the F 
eign Ministers level, or at some other level, can be arranged t 
spring with the Soviet Union on all these questions, in the same “p: 
so to speak? 





1 Department of State press release 70, Jan. 27, 1959. 
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A. I would think that it would be timely to have such a meeting. 
As I say, a meeting along these lines has already been proposed by the 
Three Western Powers, and has been approved by NATO. A meet- 
ing which is closely limited in its agenda so that it can only talk about 
one or two of many interrelated problems would not be an acceptable 
form of meeting. I think we would have to be free to talk about 
these interconnected problems. And we were quite willing to discuss 
the problem of Berlin within the framework of also discussing reuni- 
fication of Germany. And the approach of the Western Allies to this 
matter is that they are willing and think it timely, to have a further 
discussion about these problems. And the question is whether the 
Soviet Union will be willing to have a discussion on a broad-enough 
base to make it worthwhile, or whether they will try to dictate an 
agenda which would exclude the discussion of what seemed to us to 
be interrelated matters. 

@. While Mr. Mikoyan was here, Mr. Secretary, he said that if they 
could not agree on an agenda there should be talks without an agenda? 
Would you agree to agendaless talks with the Russians? 

A. I would assume there would have to be an agenda—at least, in 
a sense that we would know whether we were going to talk about 
Germany or the Far East or the Middle Kast, or what the general 
subject was. But, aside from that, I don’t think that there is any 
particular point in trying to refine an agenda. 

@. Would a discussion of European security in general in your view 
Include a discussion of the Rapacki Plan, for example, in your opinion, 
if the Soviets want that? 

A. If they wanted to bring that up in that heading, it would be 
quite permissible for them to do so, 

* * * * * * + 


Q. Mr. Secretary at your last press conference you said in reply 
to a question that free elections were not the only means by which 
Germany might be reunified. There was a great deal of subsequent 
differences of opinion as to just what you meant by this remark. In 
fact the Department tended to knock it down to some degree, some of 
the interpretations. Looking back on it, can you tell us what you had 
m mind? 

A. Well, I think to ascertain what I had in mind, it’s necessary 
to recall precisely what the question was. I had sail earlier that 
reunification by free elections was the norma] method and the agreed 
method and represented United States policy. Then I was ead 
question, “Does that mean that no free elections, no reunification?” 
and I said, no, we could not take the position that we would reject 
reunification merely because it came about by means other than free 
elections. But I also said later on in answer to another question that 
we did not at the moment have any alternative means in mind, 

Now, anybody who knows history—and the American history is @ 
good example—Inows that unifications and reunifications can come 
about by means other than free elections. The original unification 
of this country came about through legislative action of the States, 
not by any general elections. The reunification that occurred in 65 
did not come about through free elections. And in the case of the 
unification of Alaska into our Union, there were general elections in 
Alaska but there were not general elections held in the United States 
on that subject. 
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So our own history illustrates a variety of ways by which unifica- 
tion and reunification can occur. And nobody can say that free elec- 
tions are the only means by which there can be reunification. — 
would say that we would all be delighted if you would get a reunifi- 
cation of Germany, an effective reunification of Germany, by any 
means. But whether there are other means than free elections, I 
don’t know. But you will recall that free elections is the agreed 
method. That was agreed to at the “Summit” conference. 

Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, in the context of the known public Soviet 
position and the known Western position, 1s it a fair interpretation 
to say that yow’re willing to sit down with the Soviets and discuss all 
ees ways that they may suggest or we may suggest which might 

ring about reunification—free elections or otherwise ? 

A. The essential point, the heart of the matter, 1s reunification. 
The method is less essential, as long as it is a method which achieves 
the result and assures that the result is obviously desired by the 
people. You don’t want to impose anything against the people’s will. 
But the main thing is to get reunification of Germany in freedom, as 
it has sometimes been put. It was agreed at the “Summit” that the 
reunification should be brought about by means of free elections. And 
the Soviet Union agreed to that. That was a tough negotiation. I 
have never sat through a tougher negotiation, than the secret session 
at which finally that was agreed to by the Soviet Union, including Mr. 
Khrushchev himself. 

Now, if they want to suggest another method than the method 
they have already agreed to, it is I think primarily up to them to 
suggest the alternative and not up to us. We do not relinquish the 
agreement that we have merely in order to have what may be a kind 
of a wild goose chase looking for another method. We stand on the 
agreement that we have. If the Soviets have another method and 
say, “We don’t want to have reunification by free elections but we are 
willing to have it some other way”, we could of course listen to any 
prepay that they make. But it seems to me the primary responsi- 

ility to suggest an alternative rests upon the nation which wants 
to get out of its present agreement, which is an agreement to do it 
by means of free elections. 

Q. Well, does that mean, Sir, that you do not consider their ap- 
parent qualified disposition toward confederation as a new alternative? 

A. No, I do not. Quite to the contrary. Both the proposals for 
confederation and the proposal for a peace treaty with two Giedanies 
are obviously designed not to bring about reunification but to per- 
petuate the partition, the division of Germany and to formalize it 
for an indefinite period of time. In other words, I consider them as 
proposals not for reunification but as proposals for permanent 
partition. 


* & * * * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that the confederation idea, as advanced 
by the Russians, is unacceptable. Would you consider the confedera- 
tion idea as constituting an item of negotiation if it were under a 
different form and there were different safeguards leading to re- 
unification 2 = 

A. Well, I said in answer to an earlier question that the word 
“confederation” covers a very wide variety of political relationships. 
It can be a relationship between two utterly dissimilar and unrelate 
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areas which tends to perpetuate their division, perhaps only having 
a surface unity with respect to certain particular matters. Or you 
can have a confederation which is, in fact, of very considerable prog- 
ress toward reunification. I said in a sense you can call the present 
Federal Republic of Germany a confederation. Now I don’t like, 
as I said, to use the word particularly because it has become a word 
around which emotions revolve. But the matter of finding ways 
which, in fact, will promote reunification is a matter which, I think, 
can be and should be studied as resourcefully as possible. 
x * x x x * * 





Statement by Secretary of State Dulles Before House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, January 28, 1959? 


[Extract] 
* * * * « * * 


* * * In 1944-45 there were agreements between the principal 
Western allies and the Soviet Union on the zones of occupation of 
Germany. Under those agreements the United States and the United 
Kingdom, at the close of hostilities, relinquished to Soviet occu ancy 
very large parts of Germany on which their armies then stood As 
a part of those same agreements they and France received the right 
to occupy West Berlin, then a mass of rubble, and to have access 
thereto. 

That rubble has been transformed into a dynamic exhibit of what 
free men can do. As such, its contrast proves irksome and unsettling 
to the Communist rule of surrounding areas. So the Soviet Union 
annuls its agreements with us and calls on us to withdraw the small 
Western garrison which alone assures the confident independence of 
the brave people of West Berlin. That, according to the Soviet 
Union, would be a step toward “ending the cold war”. 

Another step, according to the Soviet Government, would be for 
us to accept abandonment of the Soviet agreement that German re- 
unification is a responsibility of the four occupying powers and that 
Germany shall be reunified by free elections. 

This was the principal substantive result of the “Summit” Con- 
ference of Heads of Government held at Geneva in J uly 1955. It 
was achieved only through the toughest negotiation. But finally 
the Soviet Government agreed that there was a “close link between 
the reunification of Germany and the problems of European se- 
curity, and [on] the fact that the successful settlement of each of 
these problems would serve the interests of consolidating peace”. 
Also the Heads of Government agreed on “recognizing their common 
responsibility for the settlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany”, They also agreed on “the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections”. 

The Soviet Union seems now to have concluded that it is not to its 
interest that. there should be a reunification of Germany, and that 
two Germanies should be perpetuated. Also it has decided that it 
wants to slough off its share of the agreed “eommon responsibility” 


1 Department of State press release 71, 
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for the German question and for German reunification and to abdi. 
cate in favor of its creature, the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. 

The Soviet Union argues that if we will acquiesce in this tearing 
up of the Summit accord and accept different arrangements more 
favorable to it, that would be another good step toward “ending the 
cold war”. 

And so it goes. Never yet has the Soviet Union made any proposa, 
designated to promote ending the “cold war” except on terms that, i 
calculated, would help International Communism to win the “colc 
war”. 

There is, I know, always the temptation to grasp at a form ot 
words which might seem to end the continuing strains, the burdens 
the risks, to which we are now subjected. But the Soviet proposal 
constitute not remedies but drugs which would numb us to the rea 
danger which will then become greater than ever. 

Let me make perfectly clear that we are fully alive to the grav 
hazards in the present situation. Every reasonable and decent effort 
must be made to avoid needless provocations, to find a modus vivendi 
and to reduce the danger of a war which under present condition: 
would involve a large measure of worldwide annihilation. We have 
I think, shown that we believe in such efforts. 

We made the Korean Armistice which ended the hostilities in Korea 

We participated in the Geneva Conference of 1954 which brough 
to an end the hostilities in Indochina. 

We have sought, and still seek in our Warsaw talks with th 
Chinese Communists, to assure that in the Taiwan area force shoul¢ 
not be relied upon by either side to bring about the reunification o: 
China. And the Government of the Republic of China last Octobe: 
declared principal reliance on peaceful means, and not the use o: 
force, for restoring freedom to the people on the mainland. 

We have joined with the Soviet Union in concluding the Austria 
State Treaty which liberated Austria. 

We have made, a year ago, an agreement for cultural and scientifi 
exchanges with the Soviet Union. 

We have met with the Soviet Union at the Summit and indicate 
a readiness to do so again. But the Soviet Union broke off the nego 
tiations for such a meeting last June when it was made clear w 
would feel free to talk about some subjects that they disliked. 

We are negotiating in good faith for a controlled discontinuanc 
of the testing of nuclear weapons. 

We have indicated our readiness to discuss the interrelated prob 
lems of Berlin, German reunification, and European security. Bu 
so far the Soviet Union insists that we shall only talk about a chang 
in the status of West Berlin—not East Berlin—and about a peac 
treaty which would be made with the two Germanies and perpetuat 
the partition of Germany. 

The principles of our policy were first announced in 1947. Tha 
policy is based, first of all, on our hope of achieving a just peace an 
on firmness in opposing aggression. Ever since that time the Amer: 
can people and their successive governments have stood by these bas! 
purposes steadfastly and firmly in spite of every kind of provocatiot 

I assure you that we are as alert and vigilant in seeking ever 
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reasonable avenue to achieving a better understanding with those 
who are hostile to us as we are alert and vigilant in maintaining the 
kind of strength that will convince them of the folly of aggression. 

As President Eisenhower has repeatedly said, there is nothing that 
we will not do at any time at any place which holds a reasonable 
prospect of promoting a just peace. But it would be reckless to be 
intimidated, or lured, into measures which far from ending the pres- 
ent danger would merely increase it. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Protesting Detention of a United States Army 
Convoy, February 4, 1959 ' 


The Government of the United States of America draws the urgent 
attention of the Soviet. Government to the unwarranted and inadmis- 
sible refusal by Soviet authorities of normal transit through the 
Marienborn Autobahn checkpoint to four two-and-a-half ton trucks 
and five United States Army personnel charged with their operation. 
This convoy has been held up since 1:05 p.m. Central European time, 
February 2, 1959. 

This convoy, on leaving Berlin, was passed through the Nowawes 
checkpoint by Soviet personnel, having been found to comply with 
normal procedures, and followed the established route toward its 
destination. At the Marienborn checkpoint, the Soviet authorities 
refused to allow it to proceed. 

Despite protests by the United States Political Adviser, ei 
to the Soviet Political Adviser and by the Chief of Staff of the Uni 
States Army, Europe, to the Soviet Military Liaison Mission at 
Frankfurt-Main, the men and vehicles have not yet been allowed to 
proceed on their journey. 

The action of the Soviet authorities at Marienborn is in clear viola- 
tion of the United States’ rights of access to Berlin via the Berlin- 
Helmstedt autobahn, exercised by the United States Army in accord- 
ance with quadripartite agreements with the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and France since 1945. 

The United States Government expects the Soviet Government to 
take the necessary measures to allow the men and vehicles to proceed 
to their destination and to ensure against a repetition of the incident. 





Statement by Secretary of State Dulles Upon Returning From 
Europe, February 9, 1959 2 


I have talked in London, Paris and Bonn with governmental leaders 
of those countries, and with Secretary-General Spaak of NATO. 
We have had a useful exchange of views primarily on the serious 
situation created by Soviet threats and repudiations concerning 
erlin. 





1Department of State press release 90, Feb. 4 
2 Department of State press release 99, Feb. 91958" 
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We have reconfirmed the unity and firmness of our position ex- 
pressed in the joint communique of the four powers at Paris December 
14. We do not accept the substitution of Kast Germans for the So- 
viet Union in its responsibilities toward Berlin and its obligations 
to us. We are resolved that our position in, and access to, West Ber- 
lin shall be preserved. We are in general agreement as to the pro- 
cedures we shall follow if physical means are invoked to interfere 
with our rights in this respect. 

We discussed the whole problem of Germany. We exchanged views 
on the prospects for a foreign ministers meeting with the Soviet Union 
at which all aspects of the German problem can be discussed, not only 
Berlin and a peace treaty, as the Soviets propose, but also reunifica- 
tion and European security, as the Western Powers have proposed. 

We are willing to talk with the Soviets in a sincere effort to reach 
agreements. 

The leaders of the British, French, German and United States 
governments will keep in close contact on the German situation, and 
their foreign ministers contemplate meetings as may be appropriate. 
Officers at other levels will be in consultation on specific questions. 

I return encouraged by the unity, understanding and resolution 
in the three countries I visited, 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, February 16, 1959 ' 


The Government of the United States refers to the note of the 
Government of the USSR dated January 10, 1959. 

The United States Government has repeatedly expressed its con- 
viction that the continued division of Germany constitutes a danger 
to European security and to world peace. This danger 1s heightened 
by the persistent and flagrant denial to the East Germans of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The United States Government 
has sought to deal with this problem as urgently as possible through 
negotiations among the Four Powers responsible for Germany. In 
pursuing this objective, it has been willing to negotiate seriously on 
all aspects of the problem. This attitude long held was most recently 
pe forward by the United States in its notes of September 30 and 

ecember 31, 1958. 

The Soviet Government has announced its intention unilaterally 
to abdicate certain of its internationally agreed responsibilities and 
obligations in regard to Berlin. That would encourage, and could 
result in, an attempt to assert control over the rights of the Western 
Powers to be in Berlin and to have unhampered access thereto. The 
danger to world peace inherent in the Soviet initiative is evident. 

The position of the Western Powers in this matter has been made 
clear in their note of Deceinber 31. They have no choice but to de- 
clare again that they reserve the right to uphold by all appropriate 
means their communications with their sectors of Berlin. 


*Department of State press release 115, Feb. 16, 1959. The Soviet Union replied on 
Mar. 2, 1959 (post). 
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Apart from the question of Berlin, the Soviet note of January 10 
contains a number of statements and proposals with which the United 
States Government does not agree. The United States Government 


does not, however, propose to discuss these things in the present com- 


munication. This is partly because its views on the points at issue 


have been made plain in the note of December 31, 1958, and on pre 
vious occasions; and partly because in its view neither polemics nor 
insistence on the prior acceptance of any limitations on the means of 
reaching mutually satisfactory solutions can be helpful. 

The United States Government is prepared to participate in a 
conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, and is ready to consider 
any suggestions as to a date and place, which would be fixed by mn- 
tual agreement. The place and date should be settled through diplo- 
matic channels. 

The conference should deal with the problem of Germany in all its 
aspects and implications as raised in the recent exchange of notes 
between the Governments of the United States of America, Franca, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany on the 
one hand and the Government of the USSR on the other hand. 

It is suggested that German advisers should be invited to the 
conference and should be consulted. 





Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, on a German 
Peace Treaty, March 2, 1959+ 


[Translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
familiarized itself with the note of the Government of the United 
States of America of February 16, 1959 and considers it necessary to 
declare the following. 

The note of the Government of the United States of America does 
not give an answer to the concrete proposal of the Soviet Union with 
regard to the conclusion of a German peace treaty and with regard 
to the convening for this purpose of a peace conference of the states 
which took part in the war with Germany, as well as with regard to 
the normalization of the situation in Berlin. For the solution of 
these questions, which have cardinal significance for the strengthening 
of peace in Europe and for the future of the German nation, the 
Government of the United States of America endeavors to substitute 
statements concerning the desirability of an examination by the four 
powers “of the German problem in all its aspects” and does not ad- 
vance on its part any proposals on the essence of the problem. 

The very raising of the question of Germany in this note speaks of 
the lack of desire to consider either the situation in fact which has 
arisen in Germany or the demands of common sense. If 14 years 
ago Germany, although divided into zones, remained a country with 
one social structure, then today two German states exist which have 
developed in different directions. The governments of the Western 
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owers, if they in actuality are striving toward a settlement of the 
Gouna question on a workable basis, cannot close their eyes to this 
fact, especially since it was they who were the first to create the West 
German state. 

Having taken from the very beginning of the occupation a course 
toward the division of Germany, the United States of America, Eng- 
land and France at the same time were preparing the rearmament 
of the West German state created by them. Thus they discarded the 
Potsdam agreement, imbued with the ideas of the eradication of 
German militarism from which the peoples of Europe had suffered 
at the price of incredible sacrifices and losses. As subsequent events 
have shown, their chief concern was the drawing of Western Germany 
into their military grouping. The participation of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in NATO permitted it to start openly the forma- 
tion of the Bundeswehr and to demand the arming of it with atomic- 
missile armament. Precisely as the result of the policy of rearmament 
and encouragement of the militaristic forces of Western Germany, 
it is again necessary for the European peoples to live under conditions 
of worry and alarm concerning their future. 

Another independent German state—the German Democratic Re- 
public—chose for itself a course of peace and social progress. Here 
there are no grounds for the revival of militarism and the carrying 
out of a policy of aggression and revenge. The government of the 
German Democratic Republic has refrained from carrying out mili- 
tary conscription and the formation of a mass army. The contrast 
and disconnection between the two German states is deepened still 
more because of the fact that they belong to opposing military-polit- 
ical groupings of powers and the ties of specific obligations arising 
from adherence to these groupings. The German Democratic Re- 
public as is known is in the organization of the Warsaw Treaty, 
which has no other purpose than the strengthening of peace, the re- 
duction of international tension and the cessation of the “cold war”, 
while the Federal Republic of Germany is an active participant in 
NATO where everything is subordinated to the armaments race, to 
an endeavor to keep the world in a condition of tension, and to prep- 
aration for an aggressive war. 

In this way the postwar development of Germany has advanced on 
the agenda other problems than those which stood before the four 
powers during the first years after the defeat of Hitler Germany. 
Now it is impossible to make any step ahead whatever in the German 
question if it is approached by the old yardstick without accounting 
for the existence of two independent German states and of the basic 
differences in the direction of their development. And this situation 
will not change one iota no matter what the quantity of notes or 
statements made by the Western powers in order to refute facts which 
are based on life itself. 

The Western powers propose to consider the German question in 
all its aspects at the same time that they themselves have already 
destroyed the basis for such consideration. There is already no ir:ce 
of a joint policy of the four powers with relation to Germany. No 
one, for instance, can saddle the Soviet Union with responsibility for 
the fact that the Federal Republic of Germany has entered upon a 
militaristic course of development. It is generally known that the 
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Soviet Union many times warned the Western powers of this danger 
for the cause of peace and the unity of Germany which such a course 
of development of Western Germany has concealed within itself. Qn 
the other hand, it is unlikely that anyone would attribute to the 
Western powers the fact that in the German Democratic Republic 
the peace-loving democratic forces have conquered and become firmer. 

There is still a possibility today for return to the collaboration of 
the four powers on the important question connected with Germany. 
The conclusion of a German peace treaty opens up such a possibility. 

In a peace treaty the German Democratic Republic and Federal Re- 
public of Germany would assume identical obligations which would 
exclude the possibility of the revival of German militarism, which 
would secure conditions of peaceful development for both German 
states and would free European peoples from the oppressive threat 
of war. : 

The proposal of the Soviet Government on the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany has received up to the present moment the full 
support of the governments of nine states which participated with 
their armed forces in the war against Hitler Germany. The popula- 
tion of these countries comprises almost a billion individuals. In 
addition, this proposal has found approval and support in wider 
circles of public opinion in many other states. Aren’t these con- 
vincing facts speaking in favor of the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany in the nearest future ? 

As to the problem of the unification of Germany, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment clearly and definitely stated in its notes of November 27, _ 
1958 and January 10, 1959, and also in a number of other documents 
brought to the attention of the Government of the United States of 
America, that it considers interference in the affairs of the two Ger- 
man states and their substitution by anybody whatsoever in the solu- 
tion of the problem of unification impossible and inadmissible. The 
Germans themselves must and should solve this problem. The only 
thing that the four powers could undertake in this direction without 
infringing on the sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic — 
and Federal Republic of Germany is to aid the removal of the current 
alienation in the relations between both German states and to bring 
about a rapprochement and agreement between them for the pu 
of solving the task of the reunification of Germany. The Soviet Gov- | 
ernment has expressed readiness to render such aid, supporting ms 
particular the proposal of the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic about the creation of a German confederation. It would 
be natural to expect that the Government of the United States of 
America, which states its adherence to the cause of the reunification 
of Germany, will manifest a constructive approach to this proposal. 
Meanwhile up to now such an approach has not been manifested. 

The Soviet Government would like also to emphasize that, accord- 
ing to its profound conviction, the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany and normalization of the situation in Berlin in current con- 
ditions would in themselves be the best means for bringing closer also 
a solution of the problem of reunification in accordance with the ne- 
tional aspirations of the Germans and with the interests of peace and 
security of other peoples, 

In advancing 4 proposal for conclusion of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many, the Soviet Government proceeds from the need to bring to 8 
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conclusion the settlement of questions remaining open since the Sec- 
ond World War and creating complications in relations among states.. 
This can be objected to only by those who do not wish to part with 
the current unsettled situation, who strive to preserve the soil for dan- 
gerous clashes among the states, who wish to keep the world in a state. 
ve fever, who are for preparation of war, and not for strengthening 
of peace. 

peace treaty, if the interested states really strive for it, can be 
concluded with both German states since now only they speak in the. 
name of the Germany which signed the act of surrender, and a peace 
treaty ought to fix the existing situation. One must live in a world 
of illusions to count on changing the social order of any of these states 
with the aid of external intervention. Is it not clear that any attempt 
to apply force to the German Democratic Republic and the Federal’ 
Republic of Germany would lead to a clash of the two opposing milli- 
tary groupings of which they are participants and would bring down 
on mankind a new war, a hundred times more serious in its conse- 
quences than all previous wars ? 

Conclusion of a German peace treaty would mean also settlement. 
of the Berlin question. The Soviet Government more than once has. 
called the attention of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the fact that the situation which has emerged in Germany is 
not normal and represents in itself a serious source of international 
tension especially in relations among the states of Europe. The 
Soviet Government stands for the solution of this question on a basis 
acceptable for all interested parties, with the aim of ensuring confi-. 
dence and security of the peoples of Europe. Precisely for this rea- 
son it advanced the proposal to transform West Berlin into a demili- 
tarized free city, whose independence and necessary business, cultural 
and other ties with the countries of West and East would be protected 
by reliable international guarantees. In these guarantees, in the 
opinion of the Soviet Government, the great powers can take part with 
all their weight and authority, which already in itself would ensure 
the effective character of these guarantees and reliably protect the- 
rights and status of a free city of West Berlin. The enlisting of’ 
U.N. participation in the guarantees is also entirely possible and 
responsive to the interests of both the population of a free city and 
of securing peace. It goes without saying that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to discuss the question about guarantees jointly with 
other interested states in order to come to a mutually acceptable 
agreement. 

As for the statement contained in the note of the Government of 
the United States of America about its readiness to apply “all appro- 
priate means” for preserving the occupation of West Berlin, this of 
course does not change the point of view of the Soviet Government 
regarding the need to solve the Berlin question and does not influence 
its Intentions in this regard. It is hardly necessary to prove to the 

vernment of the United States of America that the parties whom 
they threaten with the application “of all means” have at their dis- 
posal everything necessary to stand up for themselves in a worthy 
manner and to give a rebuff to any aggression. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would like to emphasize that as an ally of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic according to the Warsaw Treaty it. will completely 
fulfill its obligations according to this treaty. As is known this same 
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position is taken by all state participants of the Warsaw Treaty who 
are united in their determination to do everything possible for the 
preservation and if it will be necessary for the restoration of peace. 

How in such a situation must one evaluate the threats voiced in the 
West to use tanks and aviation for breaking through to Berlin after 
the German Democratic Republic as a sovereign state with whom a 
peace treaty has been signed becomes complete master over communl- 
cations between West Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany! 

If behind these threats there is really hidden the intention to re- 
sort to arms, then anyone who decides on this will have to take on 
himself a heavy responsibility before mankind for the unleashing of 
anew war. If the initiators of such threats count on conducting a 
war of nerves and bringing pressure on the Soviet Union, they then 
must know that such methods in relation to the Soviet state have 
always ended in failure and will suffer the-same failure in the future 
as well. According to the profound conviction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment now more than ever it. is necessary to undertake urgent effective 
measures in order to avert the dangerous course of events. There- 
fore it once more returns to its proposal on the holding of a meeting 
of statesmen at the highest level. 

The negotiations of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which are now 
popes OY the Government of the United States of America area 
long road. 

If the Heads of Governments have not yet adopted a firm decision 
in order to build relations among states on the basis of cooperation 
and in order not to permit anything that would complicate these rela- 
tions, then can other representatives of the states adopt such decisions 
which would secure a basic improvement of relations among states! 
It cannot be doubted that the efforts of such representatives would 
be directed not so much to aiding rapprochement among states as to 
pursuit of reasons and motives which guide one or another state m 
introducing its proposals. 

Even the very fact of a meeting of the Heads of Government in the 
present strained situation undoubtedly would further the normaliza- 
tion of the whole international atmosphere. Can one ignore the truly 
great historical significance which would have a decision of the Heads 
of Government participating in the conference that henceforth they 
will make efforts toward a settlement of all international problems in 
the interests of peace on the basis of the principles of peaceful co- 
existence and will not permit anything that would interfere with the 
achievement of such noble ends? This alone would already ereate 
propitious conditions for the successful settlement of concrete ques- 
tions engendering tension in international affairs. 

Of course, the Heads of Government could consider a wider circle 
of questions than 1s proposed by the Government of the United States 
of America for a conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. This 
especially refers to those questions the lack of solution of which con- 
ceals within themselves a threat to the security of peoples and inter- 
national peace. The Soviet Government proceeds on the basis that 
the Heads of Government will discuss the proposals introduced by 
it about the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, and also about 
the adoption of joint measures toward the elimination of the abnor- 
mal position which has resulted in connection with the foreign occu- 
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pation of West Berlin. Of course, decisions agreed at this confer- 
ence about a peace treaty would have to be submitted to a peace con- 
ference, as was proposed by the Soviet Union. 

In addition, at the conference of Heads of Government could be 
discussed questions connected with the safeguarding of European se- 
curity and disarmament, such as the mutual withdrawal of forces and 
the creation of an atom-free zone and a zone of disengagement be- 
tween the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact and NATO organiza- 
tions, the reduction of the armed forces of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics, the United States of America, Great Britain and 
France on the territories of other states, the prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen armament and the cessation of its testing, and others. 
The Soviet Government has at the appropriate time named these ques- 
tions and they are well known to the Government of the United States 
of America. ni 

The Soviet Government considers that for successful work in the 

preparation of a peace treaty with Germany and the decision of ques- 
tions connected with the safeguarding of European security, it is 
necessary that there be active participation in this work by the repre- 
sentatives of countries which were subjected to aggression from the 
side of Hitlerite Germany. Proposals directed to the limiting of the 
discussion of a peace treaty in the framework of four powers can only 
call forth difficulties in the achievement of agreed decisions. In view 
of this, the Soviet Government considers it necessary that at the con- 
ference should take part, besides the four powers, also interested coun- 
tries, hke Poland and Czechoslovakia, as states bordering on Germany 
which became the first victims of Hitlerite aggression. With regard 
to the participation in the conference of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that at the summit conference in the examination of 
questions about a peace treaty with Germany and about West Berlin 
both the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany must be represented. In the West, voices are often heard 
against a summit conference since, they say, there are no guarantees 
that this conference will not suffer failure. Of course, if from the 
very beginning one or another participant has no desire to further 
coming to an agreement at such a meeting, then it really can suffer 
failure. But in such a case any conference, on whatever level it is 
conducted, will inevitably be doomed to failure. 
_ To secure the success of a summit conference it is necessary that all 
its participants be guided by a sincere desire to come to agreement 
and realize that for the sake of securing a lasting peace among peoples 
It 1s necessary to renounce attempts to achieve any one-sided advan- 
tages in the negotiations. 

The Soviet Government adheres to the opinion that a meeting at 
the highest level has at the present time the greatest chances of achiev- 
Ing positive results. Such authoritative statesmen as the Heads of 
Government, who possess very great plenary powers and experience, 
must have their say in order to give a new direction to the develop- 
ment of relations among states. After achieving agreement among 
themselves on vital international questions, the Heads of Government 
would be able then to instruct the Ministers of Foreign Affairs to 
work out future measures for the realization of the joint decisions 
adopted. 
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If the governments of the Western powers are not yet ready to take 
part in a summit conference, then the Soviet Government considers 
that for an examination of questions concerning the peace treaty with 
Germany and concerning West Berlin, there could be convoked a con- 
ference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Besides, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declares its agreement with the proposal of the Governments of 
the United States of America, Great Britain, and France that at this 
meeting both German states—the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany—would be represented. Since both 
these concrete questions had long since matured, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it appropriate to set for the work of a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers a term of not more than two or three months. 

As for the question about the time and place of a meeting of Heads 
of Government, the Soviet Government would consider it possible to 
convene such a conference in April of this year in Vienna or Geneva, 
if this is convenient for the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and also the governments of the state participants of such a con- 
ference, and if, of course, the Government of Austria or Switzerland 
would be ready to extend hospitality to the participants of such & 
conference. 

Tf the Government of the United States of America is not ready for 
a meeting of Heads of Government, then the Soviet Government pro- 
poses at the above-noted time and place to convene a conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs with the above-proposed composition. 

The Soviet Government would like to express ‘he hope that its pro- 
posal will meet support on the part of the Government of the United 
States of America, which, together with the Soviet Union and other 
state participants of the anti-Hitler coalition in the period of the 
Second World War, made its contribution to the cause of smashing 
Hitlerite Germany and now with the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany would further the removal of a military danger on the part 
of German militarism. 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Ninth All-German Workers 
Conference at Leipzig, March 7, 1959 


[Extract] 


Comrades, confronting the international labor movement are fun- 
damental questions and those of a different nature. ‘The questions 
of communism, the question of peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social-political systems, are cardinal, fundamental problems 
of our time. The German problem, however important, is a partic 
ular issue. Some might say, how come Khrushchev came here to 
Germany and declares that the German problem is @ particular issue! 
I would like you to get me straight. The world population is about 
9.5 billion, of which there are about 80 million Germans. The ques- 
tion of society’s movement to communism bears upon all peoples o 
the world, whereas the German question bears mostly upon Germany. 





1 Translation from text publisbed Mar. 27, 1959. 
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Naturally, it is an acute, an important question. We stand for Ger- 
man unity, and the German people need it. But can the peoples of 
the world exist without the reunification of the two German states? 
They can, and not badly. Can the Germans live without reunifica- 
tion? They can and even well. Consequently this, though impor- 
tant, is not a fundamental question. 

Why then do we nevertheless attach such great significance to the 
German problem? Because it is the focal point of the problem of 
war and peace, one of the principal sources of international friction 
and conflicts. Great cened forces of the countries of the West and 
Fast are concentrated in Germany. And when two armies stand 
ranged against each other, are in direct contact, any spark might 
touch off the conflagration of war, all kinds of unexpected contin- 
gencies may arise. This must be prevented. This is why we are 
pressing, and will continue to press consistently, for the normalization 
of the situation in Germany. 

The most reasonable way out would be to sign a peace treaty with 
the two German republics. In the present circumstances that would 
be the most correct solution of the question. The signing of a peace 
treaty, without altering anything that came into being after the war, 
by finally determining the existing situation in Central Europe, would 
represent a decisive step toward normalizing the international situa- 
tion, toward establishing a climate of confidence between the two 
sides. But the ruling circles of the Western Powers stubbornly cling 
a ae hs positions, and are exploiting the German problem toward 

s end. 

Comrades, our countries twice within the last 50 years fought 
bloody wars against each other. I myself was with the army from 
the first days of the last war, and with my own eyes saw all the horrors 
of war. Asa member of the military council of the Stalingrad front 
I was a witness to and participant in the Stalingrad rout of the Nazi 
troops. As a result of the criminal orders of Hitler, who demanded 
that the encircled troops fight to the last man, German casualties were 
enormous. The city was literally carpeted with corpses of German 
soldiers. Casualties were also great in the Volga steppes, when 
Mannstein with his troops attempted to break through to relieve the 
army caught in the Stalingrad cauldron and was resolutely repulsed 
by our troops commanded by Marshal Malinovsky. It was a terrible 
war indeed. Many millions perished in the war, and people perished 
not only on the front. 

You are aware of the heinous crimes of the gestapo. You have 
heard about Cswiecim, Maidanek, Buchenwald, about death chambers, 
about massacres of defenseless prisoners of war and civilians. Is 
there anything the nazis left undone to poison the relations between 
the Soviet people and the Germans? But human reason prevails 
over obscurantism, despite all crimes of the past. Surely, even dur- 
ing the war quite a few German soldiers realized that Hitler had 
started a criminal aggressive war. I remember, for instance, the in- 
terrogation in 1943 at the Kursk salient, of a German soldier who 
went over to the Soviet side. He said that he hated Hitler and 
nazism, that nazism should be destroved. 

And now, after the war, when friendly and brotherly relations 
have been established between the Soviet people and the working 
people of the GDR, it is pleasant to see the friendly attitude toward 
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the Soviet people in the GDR, to feel how correctly the working 

people of the GDR understand that the Soviet people are their best 

friends. I think that the Germans who have been to the Soviet 

Union since the war will confirm that our people have the most sincere 

feeling of friendship for you. 

The Soviet Union, the Soviet people, always were and are for the 
unity of Germany. It was the rulers of the Western Powers who 
shouted in their time that Germany should be dismembered, and 1t 
was precisely their separatist actions that brought about a split of 
your country. Our government, Stalin, on the other hand, persist- 
ently advocated the idea of German unity. And we continue to 
abide by this decision today. But now, on what foundation should 
Germany be reunited? We are not for just any reunification. And 
you, too, will agree, I think, that the question of reunification should 
be approached primarily from class positions. 

Here is an example. After World War I when the young Russian 
republic was compelled to sign the Brest peace treaty, the counter- 
revolutionary central council in the Ukraine also signed a peace 
treaty with Germany. The Ukrainian state was dominated by the 
German imperialists. The people of some frontier villages were 
polled about what state they wanted to belong to, the Russian feders- 
tion or the Ukraine. 

The village where I was born lies on the frontier between the 
Ukraine and Russia. It is a Russian village, but most of its people— 
my father and myself included—worked in Donets mines and in cities 
in the south of the Ukraine. As a result there were many arguments 
among the peasants as to which of the two states to join. Many of 
the villagers wanted to join the Ukraine and if there were no “Gaida- 
maki” (Counterrevolutionary forces of the Central Ukraine Rada, 
active in 1918-1919—Ed.) there and if it were not ruled by capitalists 
and landowners, the people of our village would probably have voted 
to join the Ukraine. But when some peasants spoke for joining the 
Ukraine, the others said: We, too, prefer joining the Ukraine. The 
Ukraine is rich; we have become used to it and worked there. But 
there are “Gaidamaki” in the Ukraine today. A Gaidamaki de 
tachment commanded by the son of our squire is billeted not far from 
here. He 1s reported to have said: Let the peasants cut down my 
woods provided they leave the hazel grove, so that I should have a 
rod to cane the peasants with. And the peasants finally voted to 
joint the RSFSR. The peasants in some villages bordering in the 
Ukraine gravitated to the Ukrainians, but voted for Soviet power— 
for joining Soviet Russia, because the Ukraine was ruled by capital- 
ists and landowners while Russia had established the power of workers 
and peasants. This was the class approach to the solution of the 
frontier problem. 

Let us return to the question of German reunification, however. I 
myself am Russian; I come from among the workers and I naturally 
respect my nation and I respect other nations, too. But when it 
comes to class solidarity—to class struggle, I uphold the interests of 
the working class—the interests of the working people. 

What does the reunification of Germany mean under present con- 
ditions when two German states are in existence? On what basis 
can it be achieved? He who reflects the interests of the working: class 
cannot admit, even in thought, that the workers and peasants of 
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the GDR, who have created a worker-peasant state and are success- 
fully building socialism, should lose all their gains in consequence 
- reunification and should agree to live, as formerly, in capitalist 
slavery. 

Our consent to the reunification of Germany on a capitalist basis, 
comrades, would dishonor us workers in the eyes of the future genera- 
tions. They would say: “This means that our forefathers, our 
fathers—blinded by nationalism—lost all class sense, ceased to defend 
the interests of their class, and reconciled themselves to the abroga- 
tion of socialist gains.” Can we do this? Certainly not. 

Can we agree when the capitalist world proposes to achieve the 
reunification of Germany at the expense of the GDR and thus nar- 
row down the front of socialism? To do so would be to imitate 
the proverbial crucian carp which wanted to jump into the pike’s 
mouth, and in such a way as not to scratch its throat. We have not 
been born and we do not live to yield to capitalism. We must firmly 
abide by the principles of proletarian internationalism. We live, as 
Lenin said, in the area of proletarian revolutions and the collapse of 
capitalism. The question can also be put thus: Why not reunite 
Germany by abolishing the capitalist system in West Germany and 
establishing there the power of the working class? But it would be 
unrealistic today. It would be even more unrealistic, however, to 
cherish any hopes for the liquidation of the socialist gains in the 
GDR, for the liquidation of the power of workers and peasants. 

Representatives of the bourgeois world today don the mantle of 
champions of democracy. They say: We are for all-German elec- 
tions. But in voicing this demagogical slogan they forget—but we 
cannot forget—that they have already compromised themselves once 
on a similar issue. I mean the Geneva agreement on elections in 
Vietnam. The struggle for liberation from the French colonialists 
waged by the people of Vietnam under the leadership of Comrade 
Ho Chi Minh, that great son of the people, ended in victory. The 
eee had to stop the war. 

greement was then reached in Geneva on the holding of a general 
election in Vietnam within two years. These two years have long 
passed but no election has yet been held, because the imperialists 
are aware that if it were held all Vietnamese people would rally 
to the banner of the workers’ and peasants’ government. It should 
be noted that the United States made the biggest efforts to prevent 
free elections in Vietnam. This is how they honor their international 
agreements. And after all this they dare to reproach us with our 
alleged opposition to the so-called free elections. The imperialists 
themselves have violated the very international agreement they 
signed. They have done so for the sake of their class interests 
and for the sake of their comrades-in-class, the capitalists and land- 
owners of South Vietnam. This is a class approach. 

If the capitalist class protects its class interests, then should not 
we, the workers, understand and protect our class interests? We 
must with all our strength protect the interest of the working people 
and their gains. I repeat, we are for German unity, and the German 
people will be reunited. This is only a question of time. At the 
saine time, it is of course very important on what basis it will be 
reunited. Therefore, do not hurry, the wind does not blow in your 
ace, consider everything thoroughly. Have patience, but also act. 
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Do not be mere bystanders, so you will not have to blush before your 
children and grandchildren, but, on the contrary, be able to tell them 
that the working class of Germany had fought actively in defense of 
its class and national interests. If you want your children and grand- 
children to remember you with gratitude, you should fight for the 
conclusion of a German peace treaty, which would be an important 
step toward the reunification of Germany. 

What is necessary to be done? To sign a peace treaty with the 
actually existing two German states. If it were possible now to es- 
tablish a confederation of both German states, it would also be well. 
I talked many times to representatives of Western powers, including 
representatives of various circles of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
T asked them: Why do you fear a confederation? If you, capita 
are as strong spiritually and materially as you say, surely you coul 
influence the socialist. sector, digest it, and have a reunified Germany 
along capitalist lines. But the capitalists fear a confederation. 
They apparently have no faith in their capitalist stomachs, which 
cannot digest the socialist achievements of the GDR. What is it you 
want then, Messrs. Capitalists? You apparently want us, the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries, to help you destroy the GDR. 
No, gentlemen, we shall not assist you in this sinister work. We are 
warmly on the side of the German working class. The GDR is 8 
republic of the working class. It is a republic of labor and peasantry, 
the homeland of all German workers. 

And now, comrades, permit me to touch upon the question of fron- 
tiers. If Mr. Adenauer were asked whether he believed that the part 
of the German territory lost in consequences of the war started by the 

Nazis can be returned with the help of the policy of the cold war, 
he would apparently say “yes” at a meeting and “no” at home. 

History teaches that it is not conferences that alter national fron- 
tiers. Conferences can only reflect in their decisions an established 
balance of forces resulting from victory or capitulation after a wat, 
or other circumstances. Consequently, frontiers can be altered as & 
result of war. But the situation at present is such that both sides 
are reasonable enough to prevent hostilities over the question of fron- 
tiers. Consequently, the frontiers should apparently be recognized 
as they do exist. 

I realize that this is a painful question for you Germans. Yo 
may well say: It is all very well for Mr. Khrushchev to speak. Itis 
not the Soviet Union but Germany that lost some territories as ® 
result of World War II. 

But I ask you, comrades, to regard me not only as a representative 
of my people. I am, above all, a communist, a member of the Com- 
munist party. Do not think that the question about the frontiers 1s 
considered only by Germans to be sensitive. This question is also 
verv acute for many capitalist states. With the victory of the social- 
ist revolution the question of frontiers will assume a different char- 
acter in a number of countries and will not be as acute as under capl- 
talism. However, it does exist in socialist countries. 

Let us take the Soviet Union and Poland. If one asks the Ukrain- 
ians or Byelorussians, they will say that even now several regions 
come within Poland’s present territory which earlier belonged to the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. Even such a “witness” as the late Lord 
Cyrzon would be able to confirm this: I¢ is known that the so-called 
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“Curzon Line” drew the Soviet-Polish frontier considerably more 
to the West than it runs at present. I do not by any means speak 
about this because some controversial territorial questions exist be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Poland. There are no such questions 
though I am convinced that there exist in Poland some members of 
the population who do not consider the existing frontier to be just 
and, apparently would like to see it run a little more to the east. than 
it does at present. 

Take also Yugoslavia and Hungary, as an example. Since the end 
of World War II part of the territory which used to belong to Hun- 

ary has been included in Yugoslavia, and approximately 1 million 

ungarians live there. Or, take the question of Transylvania, where 
a considerable number of Rumanians as well as Hungarians live and 
where the interests of royal Rumania and Horthy’s Hungary clashed 
very acutely. This could not but have had certain consequences which 
become apparent even at present. 

It is known that part of the present Moldavian Soviet Republic 
had been grabbed by the Rumanian king and was some time ago re- 
united with Soviet territory. However, no argument about a fron- 
tier arises between the Soviet Union and the Rumanian People’s 
Republic as both our countries are socialist and are guided by com- 
mon interest, and they both advance toward one aim, communism. 
This, however, does not mean that among the Rumanian population 
there are not people who consider that Moldavia is part of Rumania. 

We do not close our eyes to the fact that such feelings can arise. 
At the same time, however, we consider that to us communists the 

uestion of frontiers is not of major importance and that there can 

no conflicts about it between socialist countries. We Leninists 
consider the aim of our life to be the construction of a communist 
society, the bright future of mankind. This society will have no 
classes, there will be no exploitation of man by man; material and 
spiritual benefits will belong to all the people: the entire wealth of 
the earth—no matter where it lies—will serve equally all mankind, 
freed from the fetters of capitalism. It cannot. be otherwise under 
communism. Matters cannot be presented in such a way that, having 
built a communist society, we shall spike our frontiers with still more 
posts, shall maintain frontier troops and officials to issue frontier 
permits. 

The question of frontiers is one of the most acute and complicated 
questions inherited by us from the old capitalist world. Today, old 
ideas about frontiers based on bourgeois legal norms still exist in the 
consciousness of millions of people building socialism, parallel with 
other remnants of capitalism. Even many communists are not free 
from these remnants. Therefore, at present we cannot but take this 
Into consideration and we must lead the masses patiently to the under- 
standing of this question from the position of communism. Commu- 
nist society which will have at its disposal an abundance of material 
and spiritual riches will be able to satisfy equally the demands made 
by every individual as well as by every nation. I think that prob- 
lems of providing people with the means of existence will not arise 
at all under communism. The most important thing will be to know 
how best and most rationally to use everything that nature and labor 
can give to man in the interests of all mankind, which has reached 
communism, and not only in the interests of one nation. 
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In these circumstances, earlier concepts of frontiers as such will 
gradually become outdated. With the victory of communism ona 
world-wide scale, state frontiers, as Marxism-Leninism teaches, will 
die off. Probably for the time being only ethnographical frontiers 
will remain, and even those will apparently only exist conditionally. 
‘Obviously, along such frontiers “it they can be called frontiers— 
there will be no frontier guards, no customs officials, and no incidents 
whatsoever. These frontiers will only fix the historically established 
living area of a people or nationality on a given territory. That this 
will be precisely what will occur is shown by the process which is 
taking place in the Soviet Union, a multinational state. Every one 
of the peoples, nationalities and national groups of the Soviet Union 
has its frontiers established by history, and by its own traditions and 
culture. 

But all the peoples of the union of autonomous republics of our 
country are united by their common vital interests within a single 
community and they are advancing together toward one goal, com- 
munism. ‘Therefore, the borders between the union and autonomous 
republics integrated within the Soviet Union are gradually ceasing 
to mean what they used to mean. 

As our country moved toward socialism, the borders between its 
individual republics were, in fact, vanishing, as it were. This proc- 
ess gained momentum as the gap between the development standards 
of the national republic was narrowed. If you ask any Russian, 
Ukrainian, or Byelorussian today whether the administrative bound- 
aries of their republics are of any topical interest to them, I think 
most of them will be puzzled by this question. Why? I think itis 
because all the nations and nationalities enjoy equal rights within our 
socialist state; life is based on a single socialist system and the mate- 
rial and spiritual needs of every people and every nationality are met 
In equal measure. — 

Five years ago it was found expedient to bring the Crimea, until 
then a constituent part of the Russian Federation, within the Ukrain- 
Jan Republic. This was done on an absolutely voluntary basis, and 
was supported by the Russians and the Ukrainians alike. Why? 
Because the action affected neither the interests of the Russians nor 
those of the Ukrainians, and the Crimea and its riches are as much 
a patrimony of all Soviet people as they were before. 

The foundations for communist relationships between peoples have — 

been laid in the Soviet Union and throughout the whole socialist — 
camp. LHxamples of this are numerous. The peoples of the socialist 
nations are bound together by bonds of fraternal friendship and by 
their common concern in building socialism and communism. They 
are constantly giving each other selfless mutual aid and support. — 
Among the sovereign states of the socialist camp, extensive cooperation — 
is developing in all spheres of economic, social, political, and cultural 
life. Looking ahead, I think the future trend of development of the 
socialist countries will, in all probability, be one of consolidating a sin- 
gle world system of socialist economy. Economic barriers, which di- 
vided our countries under capitalism will be pulled down one after 
another. The common economic base of world socialism will be con- 
sojidated and it will eventually make frontiers a pointless issue. 
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There is one fine catalyst of this process. It is the leveling-off in 
the general economic and cultural standards of socialist countries by 
advancing those who lag. 

The higher the living standards of all the free peoples become and 
the fuller the extent to which their material and spiritual needs will 
be met, the sooner and the more easily will the relics of capitalism in 
the human minds be eradicated and the faster will be the process 
of the peoples blending within one communist community. The 
frontiers, as they are understood today, will gradually cease to exist. 
No sovereign socialist country can seclude itself within its frontiers 
and rely on its own potentialities and wealth alone. If that were so, 
we would not be communist internationalists but would rather become 
nationalist socialists. 

The leveling-off in the development standards of the nations where 
socialism has triumphed and the gradual vanishing of the impor- 
tance of frontier after the triumph of communism in all countries 
comprise one of the most important questions of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory. The level of development we have reached makes it impera- 
tive for us to get. down to a thorough consideration of this question 
in order to see well the prospects that lie ahead and to understand 
better the problems which seem insurmountable today, but will present 
no difficulty at all some years hence. 

It is certainly difficult for the bourgeois politicians, whose vision 
1s handicapped by the narrow limits of the ideology of the class they 
are serving, to understand our internationalist position. In my talks 
with representatives of the capitalist world I often had to answer the 
question: What do you thmk, Mr. Khrushchev, of the fast increase 


. of the population in China? In replying, I said it was true that the 


birthrate in China was very high. Its annual increase of population 
is about equal to the entire population of Czechoslovakia. My inter- 
locutors then cautiously remarked: Does that not trouble you? There 
you have a typical sample of bourgeois psychology. Why would we 
be frightened by the rapid increase of the population in fraternal 
People’s China or in any other country for that matter? If all the 
peoples apply their creative powers, their intellect and their poten- 
tialities to expanding the production of material and cultural values, 
there will be enough to meet the needs of the peoples of the whole 
world and the so-called “question of overpopulation” of our planet 
will look absurd. 

Incidentally, the bosses of the big imperialist states have been saying 
a lot in the postwar period to the effect that the countries should not 
care about their national sovereignty. The big imperialist powers 
want the national independence of the other countries to be destroyed 
So as to have a free hand for the economic and political enslavement 
of the people of those countries which have a certain opportunity of 
defending their interests with the help of frontier and customs regime. 
__It is not difficult to see that the imperialist ringleaders and their 
ideologists, by calling for a limitation of national sovereignty and for 
a lowering of the customs barriers in other countries, are, in fact, 

ursuing a policy of bringing those countries into submission to the 

1g imperialist monopolies. To consolidate the national sovereignty 
of those countries is a matter of progressive importance, contributing 
as 1t does to strengthening the national independence of the peoples. 


_ 
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We communists firmly believe in the feasibility of our plans and we 
have ‘ clear idea of the way international relations should develop 
on earth. 

I wish to say just a few words about socialist democracy and bour- 
geois democracy. One has to revert to this question now and again 
because there 1s a good deal of confusion in the minds of the workers, 
peasants, and all the toiling people of the western countries. Bour- 
geols propaganda is doing everything to prevent the people from 
getting the right idea of socialist democracy. 

History offers a wealth of evidence for drawing comparisons be- 
tween socialist democracy and bourgeois democracy. The point is 
to see objectively and without bias which democracy accords with the 
vital interests of the working people and promotes international 
friendship and peace. Does bourgeois democracy do that? No, it 
does not! Under bourgeois democracy, power is, in point of fact, in 
the hands of a handful of exploiters who are interested in preserving 
and consolidating their privileges, oppressing millions of workers and 
plundering the weaker peoples. Bourgeois democracy offers mankind 
no way out of the tragic impasses into which capitalism has landed 
them. It is seeking to slur over the contradictions of capitalist so- 
ciety; this is why we regard bourgeois democracy as one of the means 
the bourgeois ruling classes need now to dupe the masses. 

Socialist democracy is a different thing. It insures the true rule 
by the people and the active participation of all the working people 
in deciding all the questions involved in running the state and the 
national economy. The workers, peasants, and all the working people 
of the socialist countries are the true masters of their destinies. They 
are shaping a new life for themselves and their children and are work- 
ing with self-abnegation in the name of this great goal. Socialist 
democracy assures the working people the opportunity of widely 
sharing In running the country and in solving all the most important 
political and economic problems. The working people of the socialist 
countries are making extensive use of the freedom of speech and the 
freedom of the press in order to build socialism and communism still 
more effectively. In so doing, they are governed by their own inter- 
ests and by the interests of hundreds of millions of people. 

At this All-German Workers Conference, I should like to deal with 
the question of a peace treaty with Germany. It is known that the 
Soviet Government has put forward the proposal to conclude a peace 
treaty with the GDR and the Federal Republic of Germany. _ I will 
not take long in dealing with this question. The proposal has been 
made, and we are waiting for a reply. From our point of view, it 
would be better to sign the treaty with the two existing German states 
but should this not take place, we will have to sign a peace treaty with 
the GDR. What is wrong about that? Which is better, no peace 
treaty or one with the GDR? The signing of a peace treaty with 
the GDR will be of great constructive importance. The German 
people will get the long awaited peace treaty. Should the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany decline to sign a peace 

treaty, the position of the Federal Republic will become more compli- 
cated. Indeed, any honest person will have a legitimate question: 
Why is the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany unwill- 
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ing to sign the peace treaty? That must be because it wants to keep 
up the state of cold war in order to start a hot war at an opportune 
moment. It is afraid of ending the cold war, because if there 1s none, 
NATO may well fall to pieces. 

Our proposals for the conclusion of a peace treaty with the GDR and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, as well as the proposal for making 
West Berlin a free city, are said to have caused some disquiet among 
certain sections of the population of West Germany and West Berlin. 
But is there any reason for that disquiet? What will happen to West 
Berlin if it becomes a free city? Will the order of things change 
there? To this question one can reply: Nothing bad will happen. 
No one is going to make the population of West Berlin accept a scheme 
of things unacceptable to them. If they like the capitalist order of 
things, let it continue, by all means. Evidently the conditions are not 
ripe as yet for a new scheme of things there. As the saying goes, each 
vegetable has its season. 

In our peaceful competition with capitalism, we shall influence the 
minds and hearts of the workers of the world by our achievements 
in the cause of socialist construction. In the near future we shall 
surpass the richest and most powerful capitalist countries in per capita 
production. We shall cut down the working day still further and 
gain further achievements in scientific and cultural development. All 
the people in the capitalist countries will then become still more con- 
vinced of the advantages of the socialist system and will decide for 
themselves whether they should tolerate the capitalist regime in their 
own countries any longer. 

Comrades, the supreme task for all of us at the present time 1s to 
preserve peace. The forces of peace, far from being weaker than the 
forces of war, are even somewhat stronger. The forces of peace are 
growing all over the world with each passing day, and the future, un- 
doubtedly, is with them. The preservation and consolidation of the 
unity and cohesion of the working-class of the whole world, including 
that of West Germany, are of particular importance for the battle of 

eace and against war. The German working class has suffered much 

cause of its disunity. That was its real misfortune. In Germany, 
there always were so many trends and hues in the Jabor movement 
that—as the Russian saying goes—the devil himself would break a 
leg before he makes head or tail of it. The German bourgeoisie quite 
cleverly used this lack of working class unity for its own purposes. 
The division of the working class helps the imperialists to maneuver 
in order to perpetuate their rule. And I think that none of us wants 
to help the capitalists, and therefore we should give serious thought 
to uniting the efforts of the working class, of the working people in all 
countries in the interests of strengthening further the cause of peace 
and socialism. 

I like very much the words of August Bebel: If the enemy praises 
you, think what folly you have committed, think what is he praising 
you for. I am happy that we communists need not trouble ourselves 
about this because we have never heard any praise from the capitalist 
world. I sincerely wish you the same. 
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Talking with representatives of the capitalist world I sometimes 
hear such remarks: Why, you want to put all of Germany under Walter 
Ulbricht, but he is an impossible person, one cannot come to terms 
with him. I greet my friend, Comrade Ulbricht, for having such 
firm character and for resolutely defending the interests of the work- 
ing class, the interests of the entire German people. I am proud of 
the fact that our friend, Comrade Walter Ulbricht, who loyally serves 
the working class, is not frightened by the difficulties volved in 
the struggle for the cause of the toiling people of Germany. In this 
case the invective of the capitalists sounds as praise, as a reward for 
staunchness and courage. 

I also recall that capitalist leaders stated more than once that they 
considered it impermissible for Otto Grotewohl to head the govern- 
ment of the entire German state. As for myself, I consider that that 
would not be a bad thing, even a oD good thing. But if the people 
in West Germany are not prepared for that as yet, there must be no 
hurry. For the time being, let there exist two states: The GDR, a 
state of the workers and peasants, and capitalist West Germany. 

Peaceful competition should develop between these two states. To- 
day a West German worker still earns somewhat more perhaps, but 
this “honeymoon” is already drawing to a close. Capitalist paralysis, 
crisis phenomena which lead to the shrinking of production and to 
the closing of factories and mines and the sacking of workers is begin- 
ning to develop on an ever increasing scale in West Germany. 

We workers, the toiling people, must be fully conscious of our class 
interests and rally our ranks more closely. We must be able to come 
to terms with our class brothers, to display a maximum of will and 
patience, exploit every means to convince those who today do not 
understand us yet. This is a case for will, ability, reason. But the 
capitalist world is a different proposition. In this case one must be 
on one’s guard and not slide from class positions. : 

Dear friends, this is the first time in 40 years that I have seen suck 
an audience as yours. Only in the first years after the 1917 revolution 
did we have meetings attended by communists and mensheviks and 
social revolutionaries and representatives of other parties. Your con- 
ference, too, is attended by communists and social democrats as well 
as representatives of other parties and nonparty people. I think that 
you hold differing opinions, differing views. And I am ready to listen 
exhaustively and patiently to each one of you. I have patience, but 
I would not be frank if I failed to tell you that, communist that I am, 
I will parry to the best of my ability everything I cannot agree with. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you once more for the cordial 
reception and attention. We are leaving today for Berlin and thence 
for the Soviet Union. Iam very pleased with the visit to the Leipzig 
fair, and meetings with the people and with business circles. {am 
especially touched by the fact that you invited me to your conference 
and allowed me to listen to you, and to speak to you. 

Friends, to the last beat of our hearts we shall be loyal to the work- 
ing class, to the toiling people; we shall always fight for its freedom 
and happiness, for the triumph of the teaching of Marxism-Leninism, 
for the construction of a communist society! ‘Long live proletarian 
solidarity! Long live the German working class which will free the 





a 


peoples from the fetters of capitalism and establish a world in which 
the means of production will be common property, will belong to all 
the people, and consequently the exploitation of man by man will be- 
abolished, where all men will be brothers. And that is what com- 
munism will be! Long live communism! Long live world peace! 
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Address by Premier Khrushchev to a Rally in East Berlin, 
March 9, 1959+ 


{Translation ] 


Dear comrades and friends, inhabitants of Berlin, the capital of the: 
GDR, permit me to thank the Central Committee and the Berlin area 
committee of the SED and Comrade Walter Ulbricht personally,. 
Comrade Paul Verner, the Council of Ministers of the GDR, and 
Comrade Otto Grotewohl personally, and the national council of the 
National Front of Democratic Germany and Prof. Correns personally 
for the opportunity given to us once more to meet the inhabitants. 
of Berlin. 

During our stay in Leipzig and here in Berlin, we have heard many 
good words addressed to the USSR and our people. I have had the 
opportunity for much conversation with the most varied people, 
citizens of the GDR and of the German Federal Republic. I am 
bound to say that all Germans with whom I have talked without 
exception wish peace between the nations and friendship with 
the USSR. 

Obviously, they are expressing the opinion of the absolute majority 

of the German people. 
_ Permit me to convey to you the most cordial fraternal greetings. 
in the name of the workers, the collective peasants, the intelligentsia, 
and in the name of all working people of the USSR to you and through 
you to the entire population of the GDR. 

I should like to express my thanks for the cordial words which have 
been addressed to our country and our people. Our people consider 
the working people of the GDR their close friends, their brothers 
the struggle for the great ideals of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. We- 
march together with them in a common front toward the noble goal 
of mankind—toward communism. We are marching on by closing 
our ranks ever more firmly, and we fear no obstacles whatsoever. No 
enemy can halt us if we remain faithful to our fraternal friendship 
and if we continuously strengthen our socialist solidarity. 

The USSR, the GDR, and all socialist countries are the most 
convinced and resolute fighters for peace in the world. 

In order to safeguard peace and to strengthen friendly relations with 
all peoples and states, it is necessary to liquidate the cold war, to 
eliminate the remnants of the Second World War, to remove the 
tensions from the international atmosphere, and to create relations 
wherein the peoples throughout the world will understand each other: 
better and live without fear of the morrow. We will do everything: 
to contribute to the creation of such relations. 

' Kast German broadcast, March 9, 1959. 


— 
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An important step toward a healthy international situation would 
be a peace settlement with Germany. This question has matured. The 
German people and all peoples of the world expect this solution. 
Could it possibly be considered normal that 14 years after the end of 
the war there has still been no peace treaty signed between Germany 


and the states which took part in that war? The conclusion of a — 


peace treaty and the liquidation of the occupation regime in West 


Berlin would further a rapprochement between the two existing | 


German states and create the opportunity for the peaceful develop- 


ment of all of Germany. The conclusion of a peace treaty would — 
eliminate many of the causes which are producing mistrust in the © 


relations between the states and would thus strengthen peace and the 
security of the peoples. 

Unfortunately, we see no desire on the part of the ruling circles of 
the Western powers to conclude a peace treaty as soon as possible and 


contribute toward the liquidation of the occupation regime. However, — 


we are not abandoning the hope that our proposals will meet with 
due understanding in all countries and we shall not slacken our efforts 
to achieve a solution to these questions as early as possible. 

Those opposed to the conclusion of a peace treaty intend to conceal 
from the people their secret intentions. Although they speak of 
peace efforts, they are in fact trying to maintain the remnants of the 
past war, exploiting the fact that no peace treaty has yet been con- 
cluded in order to turn the cold war at an opportune moment into 4 
real, hot war. The policy of these statesmen does not meet with the 
approval of the people; the people of their own countries as well as 
the people of the whole world condemn them. 

It might seem that everyone should be interested in the conclusion 
of a peace treaty. However, our Western allies in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany, together with the government of the German 
Federal Republic, now jointly oppose the conclusion of such a treaty. 
The odd situation has arisen in which the state whose leading per- 
sonages are expressing the will of the German militarists has be 
come the ally of our allies who waged war together with us against 
Hitlerite Germany; and it turns out that this ally is now clinging 
to the coattails of our former allies, obstructing the elimination of the 
remnants of the war and the signing of the peace treaty. 

The revanchist politicians in West Germany want to delay the 
signing of a peace treaty in order to obtain atomic weapons and, 1 
they succeed, to be better able to prepare the German public for 8 
new war. The forces making a stand against war, however, are IN- 
creasing in West Germany. The German people want rea] guarantees 
of peace. That is why the people are showing more sympathy for 


the appeals of those who advocate the signing of a peace treaty than — 
for nebulous considerations regarding the so-called solution of the | 


German question in all its aspects. What bright person could explain 
the meaning being given to this term? After all, anyone can 
as many aspects as one likes. The people, however, expect a concrete 
and real solution of the German question. The most important step 
toward this is the conclusion of a peace treaty with the two German 
states which really exist and have gained international recognition. 
The signing of a peace treaty would also mean the solution of the 
West Berlin question, which as part of Greater Berlin forms part of 
the territory of the German Democratic Republic. When we dis- 
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cussed the question of doing away with the remnants of the occupa 
tion regime in West Berlin and the normalization of the situation 
the city, we took into account the fact that in the postwar years dif 
ferent economic and political conditions have developed m West Ber 
lin than in the GDR. We view matters in a sober manner and wi 
understand that the integration of West Berlin in the GDR woul 
cause a painful break with the customary way of life of the peopl 
of West Berlin. The Soviet Union therefore put forward the pro 
posal to accord West Berlin the status of a free city. Realization o: 
this proposal would cause no change whatever in the existing situa 
tion in West Berlin except for the elimination of the occupation re 
gime. The present social system would remain. No change whateve: 
would take place in the conditions of social life. 

Some people in the West express the fear that someone woulc 
threaten the freedom and independence of West Berlin. Such fear: 
are of course devoid of any foundation. We suggested nevertheles: 
that the great powers guarantee the independence and free develop 
ment of the free city. No state, including the two German states 
must interfere in the internal affairs of the free city. We have n 
objection to the United Nations cooperating in such guarantees. 

If necessary, we would even agree to the United States, Grea: 
Britain, France, and the USSR, or neutral] countries, maintaining 
some sort of minimum number of troops in West Berlin to guarantes 
its status of free city, but with no right to interfere in the interna 
affairs of the city. If such guarantees exist, nobody would dare t 
disturb the independent life of the free city. Whoever wants reall} 
to eliminate all causes which produce tensions and conflicts cannot bu 
admit that our proposals are sensible and acceptable. 

Some statesmen of the Western powers declare that they will ne 
give way one inch in the burning question. However, gentlemer 
oe me to ask what kind of giving way are you talking about 

urely our proposal does not demand that anybody give anybody els 
one inch in the Berlin question. We propose to maintain in We: 
Berlin the conditions of life which have arisen there without an 
changes, because the population is to be free of the occupation r 
gimme. Therefore, nobody need give way to anybody or to advance. 
_ We want but one thing: to eliminate a dangerous center of tensic 
In the center of Europe and to create the conditions for a quiet ar 
normal life in West Berlin. If the Western powers are wishin 
well—not. only in words, but also in deeds—for the population « 
West Berlin, ‘then they will accept the Soviet proposal, especial! 
since actual conditions for its realization exist. 

bi 6 only possible difficulty in solving this question would be a 
eon from the (GDR, on whose territory West Berlin is situates 
GDR this difficulty does not arise because the government of th 
a Rae hich deeply wants the normalization of the situation in Be: 
in, has given its solemn agreement to declare West Berlin a fre 
city and has expressed its readiness to guarantee the city’s unhan 
pered links with the outside world. This is without a doubt a seriou 
concession on the part of the GDR. 
B pee who advocate continuing the occupation regime in We 
eri are spreading various fairytales. They allege that the GD 
creas 


1 > 
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wants to conquer West Berlin. This is open slander against the 
GDR. It causes surprise that some leading personalities of the West 
Berlin Senate, whom, it is said, the Lord himself has ordered to 
protect the interests of the city and its inhabitants, are advocating 
the continuation of the occupation of West Berlin by foreign troops. 

Permit me to ask: By what interests are they guided? We are 
told that our proposals cannot be accepted because the necessary trust 
does not yet exist between the countries of the socialist camp and the 
Western powers. True, this confidence for the time being does not 
exist, but this is no argument for the refusal to conclude a peace 
treaty. This would mean that, with the existing tension in the inter- 
national situation, we would not conclude a peace treaty at all with 
the GDR and the German Federal Republic. However, the interna- 
tional situation will naturally not improve as long as there are states 
in the center of Europe with which no peace settlement has yet been 
achieved. This kind of logic can lead to a dangerous cul-de-sac and 
have bad consequences for peace. 

The question of the direction of the further development of Ger- 
many concerns not only the interests of the German people but also the 
interests of millions of people throughout the world. People cannot 
remain indifferent if German militarism, which has twice thrown 
mankind into disastrous wars, is once more raising its head and already 
constitutes a real danger to the European peoples. The policy of the 
West German revanchists is also fraught with grave danger for the 
German people. 

Any attempt by the German militarists to put into practice their 
plans for revenge may lead to West Germany becoming the theater of 
an atomic war, with all the consequences arising from it. AI] this must 
be realistically taken into account and everything must be done to 
tighten the reins on the revenge politicians. 

People are beginning once more to make speculations on the subject 
of the creation of military-political axes. The press has already 
referred to the so-called Bonn-Paris axis, but it must be said that this 
is not. a new subject in history. People remember the Berlin-Rome 
axis, the Berlin-Tokyo axis, the Tokyo-Rome axis, and the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo triangle only too well. All the axes were broken and 
thrown on the garbage heap of history. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that the imperialists, with their axes, 
threw the world into a bloody war in which millions of people lost 
their lives. Do certain statesmen of the West now dreaming of new 
axes want to repeat this sad experience of history? Do they want to 
start again with these axes and end with the same thing with which 
this policy ended in the past? Surely, one must have enough sense to 
understand that we do not live at a time when one can with impunity 
pursue a policy which leads to a situation that could unleash the 
conflagration of a third world war. 

The proposal to transform West Berlin into a demilitarized free city 
has met with comprehensive support, but there are also people who 
believe that one should declare not only the Western part of Berlin 
but also the Eastern one a free city. Obviously, these people forget 
that Berlin is the capital city of the GDR. 
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Obviously, they would like to include, after East Berlin, the entire 
territory of the GDR in the free city. They have big appetites. It 
would be much more logical to speak of including the entire territory 
of Berlin in the GDR. I repeat: This would be just. You must 
understand that I am not submitting such a proposal but that I am 
only saying this in order to show the whole absurdity of the proposals 
to transform all of Berlin into a free city. 

We believe that such considerations do not stand up to criticism. 
They are unrealistic and could at best only complicate the solution 
of the question of the creation of a free city in the Western part of 
Berlin. Now they are even trying to threaten us by saying that the 
Western powers, should the peace treaty be concluded with the GDR, 
would take countermeasures and would not even stop at the use of 
force. We will not be intimidated by saber rattling. 

We are not among the fainthearted, and we are ready to give the 
due rebuff to any attempt to use force against us or our friends. 
Gentlemen, you should therefore be a little more careful with the use 
_ of all these “ifs” and “buts” and of threats. You hint at the use of 
military means, but do not forget that we also have such means. They 
have been created for the very purpose of preventing the hotheads 
from losing their heads. They should not lose their heads and be 
careful with words, particularly with deeds. 

We want everybody to understand clearly: Our proposals to con- 
clude a peace treaty with both German states and to liquidate the 
occupation regime in West Berlin are dictated by the desire to sep- 
arate’ the armed forces of the two camps and to normalize the situa- 
tion in this part of the world. We spare neither labor nor energy * 
in order to eliminate the dangerous situation which has now arisen 
in Germany. May the imperialists then try to prove to the people 
that they are acting in their interests by making an attempt to con- 
tinue the state of war in the center of Europe. 

Should the Western powers refuse to sign a peace treaty with both 
German states, we shall still sign a peace treaty with the GDR. We 
shall do so whether Herr Adenauer likes it or not. His policy will 
then be unmasked once and for all as the policy of preparing war. 
We are convinced that the people will not tolerate this because it 
knows from personal experience to what disastrous consequences this 
policy leads. The German people will have the strength and the will. 
It will proclaim : There must be no war! 

The statesmen of the Western powers say that they are devoted 
to peace and prepared to travel to any corner of the world to discuss 
with the Soviet Government the most topical] international problems, 
including the questions concerning Germany. There is no shortage 
of statements to this effect. However, as soon as one of these ques- 
tions 1s raised by us in a concrete form the Western powers try to 
evade a solution of these questions. 

The leading personages of the Western states maintain that they 
are prepared to solve the German question since this will help insure 





Toe in English used ‘‘disengage”’ instead of “‘separate’’. 
ass in English quoted Khrushchev as saying: “We shall not spare forces or energy”. 
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Kuropean security. When the Soviet Union put forward concrete 
proposals for a peace settlement with Germany and the: elimination 
of the obsolete occupation conditions in the Western sectors of Berlin, 
the Western powers started to take every measure to obstruct the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with the two German states and the 
normalization of the situation in Berlin. 

It is difficult to understand this stand of the leaders of the Western 
powers, hearing their protestation that they desire peace. After all, 
we propose to solve questions in which the danger of a new military | 
conflict 1s inherent. The armed forces of the confronting military 
groupings meet in German territory, especially in Berlin, and the 
slightest carelessness on any side may produce the spark which starts 
a blaze over it and explodes'the powderkeg. 

We want to separate the contacts so as not to cause the spark and 
so as not to confront the world with the danger of the greatest dis 
aster:a third world war. Such isthe position. 

Today I received at the Soviet embassy Erich Ollenhauer, chair- — 
man of the West German Social Democratic Party. We discussed a 
number of questions with him. The most important place was nat- 
urally taken by an exchange of views on the conclusion of a peace 
treaty and the liquidation of the occupation regime in West Berlin. 

The German workers movement gave the world Marx and Engels. © 
It produced such outstanding leaders of the working class as August 
Bebel, Clara Zetkin, Kar] Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Emst 
Thaelmann, and many others known throughout the world as fighters 
for the cause of the working class, for peace. The German Social 
Democrats were once the model for the working class of all countries. 
I want the German Social Democrats of our time to understand well 
their responsibility before history, before the working class, and to 
direct their efforts to the solution of those questions which are of 
vital interest to the working class and the entire German eople. 
There is now no more important question than the safeguarding of 
peace, the creation of ee ere which would exclude the start of a 
new war. Not only the German working class, the German people, 
are interested in this, but all people in the world. In present condi- 
tions a sober understanding of the existing situation is expected from 
the German Social Democrats, and if they do not show this under- 
standing, if they do not do everything for the welfare of the people 
and for peace, history will never forgive them. 

Our generation has been set the great historic task of leading man- — 
kind out of the sinister cul-de-sac of bloody wars into which im- 
perialism has led it. The bright perspective of peaceful life is opet- — 

ing up before mankind, but it would be dangerous to underestimate 
the threat to peace. The people must be very vigilant concerning 
the machinations of the aggressive imperialist forces. One does not 
wait for peace. Peace is defended by struggle. Only steadfast 
struggle against the war danger can safeguard peace in the world. 

Long live the GDR, the bulwark of peace and democracy in 
Germany! Long live the friendship between the German ple and 
the people of the USSR! Long live peace throughout the world! 


Friendship, friendship, friendship ! 1 





4 Khrushchev said the last three words in German. 
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Report by President Eisenhower to the American People, on 
Security in the Free World, March 16, 1959? 


[ Extract | 


My Fellow Americans, tonight I want to talk with you about two 
subjects: 

One is about a city that lies four thousand miles away. 

It is West Berlin. In a turbulent world it has been, for a decade, 
a symbol of freedom. But recently its name has come to symbolize, 
also, the efforts of Imperialistic Communism to divide the free world, 
to throw us off balance and to weaken our will for making certain 
of our collective security. 

Next, I shall talk to you about the state of our nation’s posture of 
defense and the free world’s capacity to meet the challenges that the 
Soviets incessantly pose to peace and to our own security. 

First, West Berlin. 

You have heard much about this city recently, and possibly won- 
dered why American troops are in it at all. 

How did we get there in the first place? What responsibilities do 
we have in connection with it and how did we acquire them? 

Why has there developed a situation surrounding this city that 
Saat another of the recurring threats to peace that bear the stamp of 

oviet manufacture ? 

Let’s begin with a brief review of recent history. 

We first acquired rights and responsibilities in West Berlin as a 
result of World War II. Even before the war ended, when the defeat 
and capitulation of Nazi Germany were in sight, the Allied Powers 

including the Soviet Union, signed agreements defining the areas of 
— occupation in Germany and Berlin which they would assume. 

As a result, Germany and the City of Berlin were each divided into 
_ four zones, occupied by American, British, French and Soviet troops, 
- respectively. 

___ Under the wartime agreements I have mentioned, the Western Al- 
lies entered into occupation of West Berlin and withdrew our Armies 
from the Soviet Zone. Accordingly, the boundary of the Soviet Zone, 
like our presence in Berlin, was established upon the basis of these 
same agreements. 

_ Also by agreement among the occupying powers, the Western Al- 
lies—the United States, the United Kingdom, and France—were 
guaranteed free access to Berlin. 

Here in my office is a map of Germany. The light portion of the 
map is West Germany—the darker portion is East Germany. The 
lighter gray lanes are the air corridors to Berlin—and the dotted lines 
show both the main roads and railroads that give us access to the city. 
Notice that the City of Berlin is one hundred and ten miles inside East 
Germany; that is, it is one hundred and ten miles from the nearest 
boundary of West Germany. 

Here is the territory, now in East Germany, that was taken by our 
Army in World War II and was turned over to the Russians by po- 
litical agreement made before the end of the War. | 


2 Delivered over radio and television. White House news release, Mar. 16,1959. F he 
full text, see Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 6, 1959, p. 467. : os 


Now at the end of World War II our announced purpose and that 
of our wartime associates was the pacification and eventual unification 
of Germany under freedom. 

We jointly agreed to undertake this task. Ever since that time, the 

United States has continuously recognized the obligation of the Allied 
Governments under international law to reach a just peace settlement 
with Germany and not to prolong the occupation of Germany 
unnecessarily. 
' The public record demonstrates clearly that such a settlement has 
been frustrated only by the Soviets. It quickly became evident that 
Soviet leaders were not interested in a free unified Germany, and were 
determined to induce or force the Western Powers to leave Berlin. 

Ten years ago Senator John Foster Dulles, now our great Secretary 
of State, described the basic purpose of the Soviet government. He 
said that. purpose was, and now I am quoting: “no less than world 
domination, to be achieved by gaining political power successively 
in each of the many areas which had been afflicted by war, so that in 
the end the United States, which was openly called the main enemy, 
would be isolated and closely encircled.” That is the completion of 
the quotation. 

The current Berlin effort of the Soviets falls within the pattern of 
basic purpose. 

The first instance of unusual pressure, clearly evidencing these pur- 
poses, came in 1948 when the Communists imposed a blockade to force 
the protecting Western troops out of Berlin and to starve the people 
of that City into submission. 

That plan failed. A free people and a dramatic airlift broke the 
back of the scheme. 

In the end the Communists abandoned the blockade and concluded 
an agreement in 1949 with the Western Powers, reconfirming our 
right of unrestricted access to the city. 

Then, last November, the Soviets announced that they intended to 
repudiate these solemn obligations. They once more appear to be 
living by the Communist formula that “Promises are like pie crusts, 
made to be broken.” 

The Soviet Government has also announced its intention to enter 
into a peace treaty with the East German puppet regime. The mak- 
ing of this treaty, the Soviets assert, will deny our occupation rights 
and our rights of access. It is, of course, clear that no so-called “peace 
treaty” between the Soviets and the East German regime can have 
any moral or legal effect upon our rights. 

The Soviet threat has since been repeated several times, accom- 
panied by various and changing suggestions for dealing with the 
status of the city. Their proposals have included a vague offer to 
make the Western part of Berlin—though not the Eastern part, which 
the Soviets control—a so-called “free city.” 

It is by no means clear what West Berlin would be free from, ex- 
cept perhaps from freedom itself. It would not be free from the ever 
present danger of Communist domination. No one, certainly not the 
two million West Berliners, can ignore the cold fact that Berlin is 
surrounded by many divisions of Soviet and Eastern German troops 
and by territory governed by authorities dedicated to eliminating free- 
com from the area. | 
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Now a matter of principle—the United States cannot accept the 
asserted right of any government to break, by itself, solemn agree- 
ments to which we, with others, are parties. But in the Berlin situa- 
tion, both free people and principle are at stake. 

What, then, are the fundamental choices we have in this situation? 

First, of course, there is the choice which the Soviet rulers them- 
selves would like us to make. They hope that we can be frightened 
into abdicating our rights—which are aided responsibilities— to help 
establish a just and peaceful solution to the German problem—rights 
which American and Allied soldiers purchased with their lives. 

We have no intention of forgetting our rights or of deserting a free 
people. Soviet rulers should remember that free men have, before 
this, died for so-called “scraps of paper” which represented duty and 
honor and freedom. 

The shirking of our responsibilities would solve no problems for 
us. First, it would mean the end of all hopes for a Germany under 
government of German choosing. It would raise among our friends 
the most serious doubts about the validity of all the international 
agreements and commitments we have made with them in every quar- 
ter of the globe. One result would be to undermine the mutual con- 
fidence upon which our entire system of collective security is founded. 

This, the Soviets would greet as a great victory over the West. 

Obviously, this choice is unacceptable to us. 

The second choice which the Soviets have compelled us to face, is 
the possibility of war. 

Certainly, the American and Western peoples do not want war. 
The whole world knows this. Global conflict under modern condi- 
tions could mean the destruction of civilization. The Soviet rulers, 
themselves, are well aware of this fact. 

But all history has taught us the grim lesson that no nation has ever 
been successful in avoiding the terrors of war by refusing to defend 
its rights—by attempting to placate aggression. 

Whatever risk of armed conflict may be inherent in the present 
Berlin situation, it was deliberately created by the Soviet rulers. 

Moreover, the justice of our position is attested by the fact that it 1s 
only supported with virtual unanimity by the people of West 

in, 

The risk of war is minimized if we stand firm. War would become 
more likely if we gave way and encouraged a rule of terrorism rather 
than a rule of law and order. Indeed, this is the core of the peace 
policy which we are striving to carry out around the world. In that 
policy is found the world’s best hope for peace. 

_Now our final choice is negotiation, even while we continue to pro- 
vide for our security against every threat. We are seeking meaning- 
ful negotiation at this moment.. The United States and its allies 
stand ready to talk with Soviet representatives at any time and under 
any circumstances which offer prospects of worth-while results. 

We have no selfish material aims in view. We seek no domination 

over others—only a just peace for the world and particularly, in this 

instance, for the people most involved. 

rn j @ are ready to consider all proposals which may help to reassure 
nd will take into account the European peoples most concerned. 
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We are willing to listen to new ideas and are prepared to present 
others. We will do everything within our power to bring about se- 
rious negotiations and to make these negotiations meaningful. 

Let us remind ourselves once again of what wecannotdo. _ 

We cannot try to purchase peace by forsaking two million free 
people of Berlin. 

We cannot agree to any permanent and compulsory division of the 
German nation, which would leave Central Europe a perpetual pow- 
der mill, even though we are ready to discuss with all affected nations 
any reasonable methods for its eventual unification. 

We cannot recognize the asserted right of any nation to dishonor 
its international agreements whenever it chooses. If we should ac- 
cept such a contention the whole process of negotiations would become 
a barren mockery. 

We must Foe We weakness or irresolution, increase the risk of war. 

Finally, we cannot, merely for the sake of demonstrating so-call 
“flexibility” accept any agreement or arrangement which would 
undermine the security of the United States and its Allies. 

The Soviet note of March 2nd appears to be a move toward negotia- 
tion on an improved basis. We would never negotiate under a dic- 
tated time limit or agenda, or on other unreasonable terms. We are, 
with our Allies, however, in view of the changed tone of the Soviet 
note, concerting a reply to that note. 

It is my hope that thereby all of us can reach agreement with the 
Soviets on an early meeting at the level of Foreign Ministers. 

Assuming developments that justify a summer meeting at the Sum- 
ae the United States would be ready to participate in that further 
effort. 

Our position, then, is this: We will not retreat one inch from our 
duty. We shall continue to exercise our right of peaceful passage 
to and from West Berlin. We will not be the first to breach the 
peace; it is the Soviets who threaten the use of force to interfere with 
such free passage. We are ready to participate fully in every sincere 
effort at negotiation that will respect the existing rights of all and 
their opportunity to live in peace. 

* * * * * * * 


Today’s Berlin difficulty is not the first stumbling block that Inter- 
national Communism has placed along the road to peace. The world 
has enjoyed little relief from tension in the past dozen years. As long 
as the Communist empire continues to seek world domination we 
shall have to face threats to the peace, of varying character and loca- 
tion. We have lived and will continue to live in a period where emer- 
gencies manufactured by the Soviets follow one another like beads 
on a string. 

Whatever the length of that period, we shall have to remain con- 
tinuously ready to repel aggression, whether it be political, economic 
or military. Every day our policies of peace will be subjected to test. 
We must have steadiness and resolution, and firm adherence to our 
own carefully thought-out policies. 

We must avoid letting fear or lack of confidence turn us from the 
course that self-respect, decency and love of liberty point out. To 
do so would be to dissipate the creative energies of our people upon 
whom our real security rests. This we will never do. 
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Now to build toward peace and maintain free world security will 
require action in every field of human enterprise. It can only be done 
by the nations of the Free World working together in close coopera- 
tion, adjusting their differences, sharing their common. burdens, pur- 
suing their common goals. We are carrying out just such an effort. 
We call it mutual security. 


S ® * % a * * 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Proposing a Foreign Ministers Meeting at 
Geneva, March 26, 1959 * 


The Government of the United States refers to the note of the 
Government of the USSR of March 2, 1959, in response to the United 
States note of February 16 proposing a conference of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The United States Government has consistently favored meetings 
of interested powers that could provide opportunities for conducting 
serious discussions of major problems and could be an effective means 
of reaching agreement on significant subjects. It was for this reason 
that the United States Government in its note of February 16 pro- 
posed a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of France, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The United States Govern- 
ment notes with satisfaction the Soviet Government’s agreement to 
such a meeting. 

Specifically, the United States Government proposes that a meeting 
of France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States at 
the Foreign Minister level be convened in Geneva on May 11, 1959, 
to consider questions relating to Germany, including a peace treaty 
with Germany and the question of Berlin. Naturally, any of the 
four participating governments should have the opportunity to pre- 
sent its views on any question which it may consider relevant to the 
problems under consideration. The purpose of the Foreign Min- 
isters meeting should be to reach positive agreements over as wide 
a field as possible, and in any case to narrow the differences between 
the respective points of view and to prepare constructive proposals 
for consideration by a conference of Heads of Government later in 
the summer. On this understanding and as soon as developments in 
the Foreign Ministers meeting suctity holding a Summit Conference 
the United States Government would be ready to participate in such 
a conference. The date, place and agenda for such a conference 
would be proposed by the meeting of Foreign Ministers. The con- 
ference of Heads of Government could consider and if possible resolve 
some wider problems such as those referred to in the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note of March 2 and in previous communications from the 
United States Government and where necessary establish machinery 

for further negotiation on these problems. 

The United States Government fully recognizes that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, like a number of other countries, have a legitimate 
and direct interest in certain matters which will be discussed in the 


1 Department of State press release 223, Mar. 26, 1959. 
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conference. The possibility of the participation of other countries 
at a certain stage in negotiations could therefore be contemplated. 
However, the United States Government believes that the proposed 
meeting should at least at the outset involve only the four powers 
responsible for Germany. The United States Government also notes 
that the Soviet Government agrees with the proposal made in its note 
of February 16 that German advisors should be invited to the meeting 
on May 11 and be consulted. 

The Government of the United States in proposing a Foreign 
Ministers meeting on May 11 understands that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would find Geneva a suitable location. The Government of | 
the United States will, therefore, inquire of the Government of | 
Switzerland to determine if this place and time would-be convenient 
and also of the Secretary Genera] of the United Nations to ascertain 
if the facilities of the United Nations in Geneva can be made 
available. 


Four-Power Communiqué on Meetings at Washington, 
April 1, 1959 + 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federat Republic of Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom, and the Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States have concluded a series of useful meetings In 
Washington March 31 and April 1. They reviewed the report of 
the Quadripartite Working Group, which met in Paris from March 9 
to 21, as a_basis in preparing for the foreign ministers conference 
with the Soviet Union scheduled to be held in Geneva beginning 
May 11. They provided guidance to the Quadripartite Working 
Group for its next series of meetings scheduled to hegin in London 
on April 13. The Ministers decided on the form of a report which 
will be made to the Nato Council Thursday afternoon. 

The ministers conducted their discussions concerning Berlin on the 
basis of their declaration contained in the Four-Power Communique 
on Berlin issued in Paris December 14, 1958—with which the North 
Atlantic Council associated itself. 

The Ministers agreed to meet again in Paris beginning April 29 
in further preparation for the conference with the Soviet Union. A 
report on die substance of those discussions will be made to the North 
Atlantic Council. All these preparations are based on a sincere 
desire to negotiate constructively with the Soviet Union in the inter- 
ests of world peace. 


Address by President Eisenhower, April 4, 1959 ? 


[Extract ] 
* * * * K * x | 
Now I turn to one other case, where the hard realities of living 


confront us with still a further challenge. I refer to West Berlin, 2 
city of over 2 million people whose freedom we are pledged to defend. 


1Department of State press release 240, Apr. 1. 1959 
2Made at the Gettysburg College ¢ ; VS ia. Department 
of Stan’ piiletin, Apr. 27,1959. convocation at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania epar 
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Here we have another problem but not a unique one. It is part 0: 
a continuing effort of the Communist conspiracy to attain one over 
riding goal: world domination. 

Against this background we understand that the mere handin; 
over of a single city could not possibly satisfy the Communists, evel 
though they would particularly like to eliminate what has been calle: 
the free world’s showcase behind the Iron Curtain. Indeed, if w 
should acquiesce in the unthinkable sacrifice of 2 million free Ge1 
mans, such a confession of weakness would dismay our friends an 
embolden the Communists to step up their campaign of dominatio. 

The course of appeasement is not only dishonorable; it 1s the mo: 


: dangerous one we could pursue. The world paid a high price fc 
i the lesson of Munich, but it has learned the lesson well. 


ieee re: ——— ~~ Oa 


We have learned, too, that the costs of defending freedom— 
defending America—must be paid in many forms and in many place 
They are assessed in all parts of the world—in Berlin, Viet-Nan, : 
the Middle East, here at home. But wherever they occur, in whatev 
form they appear, they are first and last a proper charge against tl 
national security of the United States. 

Because mutual security and American security are synonymous. 

These costs are high, but they are as nothing to those that woul 
be imposed upon us by our own indifference and neglect or by weal 
ness of spirit. 

And though weakness is dangerous, this does not mean that firmne 
is mere rigidity, nothing but arrogant stubbornness. Another fac 
basic to the entire problem of peace and security, is that America an 
her friends do not want war. They seek to substitute the rule of la 
for the rule of force, the conference table for the battlefield. 

These desires and their expressions are not propaganda. They a1 
aspirations felt deeply within us; they are the longings of enti 
civilization based upon a belief in God and in the dignity of ma 
Indeed, they are the instinctive hopes that people feel in al] nation 
regardless of curtains. People everywhere recoil from the thougl 
of war as much as do any of us present here in this peaceful gatherin, 

Tensions are created primarily by governments and individuals thé 
are ruthless in seeking greater and more extensive power. Berlin 
a tension point because the Kremlin hopes to eliminate it as part « 
the free world. And the Communist leaders have chosen to exe! 
pressure there at this moment. Naturally they always pick the mo 
awkward situation, the hard-to-defend position, as the place to te; 
our strength and to try our resolution. There will never be an eas 
place for us to make a stand, but there is a best one. 

That best one is where principle points. Deep in that princip 
is the truth that we cannot afford the loss of any free nation, fc 
whenever freedom is destroyed anywhere we are ourselves, by thé 
much, weakened. Every gain of communism makes further defen: 
against it harder and our security more uncertain. 


* * * * * of me 
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Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Protesting 
High-Level Flights in the Frankfurt-Berlin Air Corridor, 
April 4, 1959? 

{ Translation] 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the instruction of the Soviet Government deems it nec- 
cessary to bring the following to the notice of the Government of the 
United States of America. | 

On March 27 a C-130 type American transport plane, going from 
West Germany to Berlin along the air corridor lying over the terri- 
tory of the German Democratic Republic, rose to a height of 7,000 
meters, which is a crude violation of the existing procedure of flights 
along this route. The demonstrative character of this violation 1s 
evident from the very fact that the American representative in the 
Berlin Air Safety Center, which regulates flights of foreign airplanes 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany, was informed 
in good time by the Soviet side about the inadmissibility of the flight 
of the said plane at a height of more than 3,050 meters, which is the 

maximum for flights of the Western powers using the air corridors. 
Moreover, this same airplane, completing on the same day a retum 
trip from Berlin to West Germany, again flew at a height twice ex- 
ceding the usual ceiling of flights in the air corridors, although 4 
protest was made by the official Soviet representative to the U.S. rep- 
resentative against the violation of flight rules which had taken place. 

One cannot ae noting that the violations by American planes of 
the existing procedure and established practice of flights over the terni- 
tory of the German Democratic Republic are undertaken at that mo- 
ment when agreement has been reached concerning the carrying out 
soon of negotiations between East and West and the question of Berlin 
and other questions having prime significance for the cause of peace. 
All this is taking place after the U.S. Government through its Am- 
bassador in Moscow declared at the time of the transmittal of the 
note on the question of the planned negotiations that in its opinion 
unilateral actions of any Government in the period of preparation 
for the forthcoming conferences will hardly help their su 
outcome.? Analogous statements were made also by the Governments 
of other powers which are allies of the United States of America m 
NATO. It would seem that after such statements the Government 
of the United States of America ought also to have acted accordingly 
by avoiding everything that could complicate the effectuation of the 
understanding about the carrying out of the conferences. 

In the light of these facts the premeditated violations by American 
planes of the existing procedure of air communications with Berlin 
is difficult to evaluate otherwise than as an effort by the U.S. to worse 
conditions for the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, if not in 
general to torpedo the understanding attained about the carrying out 
of negotiations between East and West. : 

As for the Soviet Union, for its part not only will nothing be per- 
mitted which could worsen the situation on the eve of negotiations, 

but everything 1s being done to facilitate the conduct of these nego- 


1 Department of State Bulletin, May 4, 1959, p. 632. 
2 Statement ee. Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson at the time of delivery of the 
U.S. note of Mar. regarding the foreign ministers meeting on the problem of Germany. 
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tiations. It goes without saying that the Soviet Government has 
the firm intention right up to these negotiations to adhere to the exist- 
ing procedure and established practice of communications along the 
lines of communication between Berlin and West Germany. 

In calling the attention of the U.S. Government to the dangerous 
character of the actions of the American authorities in Germany, the 
Soviet Government would like to emphasize that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will bear all responsibility for the violation of the conditions 
of safety of air flights in the airspace of the German Democratic 
Republic and the possible complications connected with this. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will adopt measures which would exclude the possibility of com- 

lications of this type and will for its part facilitate creation of a 
avorable atmosphere for the conduct of negotiations between East 
and West on urgent international questions, the solution of which is 
being awaited by the peoples who are vitally interested in the preser- 
vation and strengthening of peace. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Rejecting Soviet Efforts To Limit the Height for 
Flights in the Frankfurt-Berlin Air Corridor, April 13, 1959 * 


The Embassy of the United States of America has been instructed 
to reply as follows to the note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, No. 25/OSA, dated April 
4, 1959 protesting the routine flight of a United States aircraft in 
the Frankfurt-Berlin air corridor on March 27. 

The United States Government rejects the Soviet contention that 
flights above 10,000 feet are precluded by regulations covering flights 
in the corridors, and that the flight of the C130 aircraft in question, 
duly notified to the Soviet Element in accordance with established 

ractice, constituted a violation of presently existing rules. As stated 
in letters of June 6 and September 8, 1958 from the United States 
representative to the Soviet representative in the quadripartite Ber- 
lm Air Safety Center, flights by aircraft of the United States do not 
require any prior agreement from the Soviet Element, and the United 
States never has recognized and does not recognize any limitation to 
the right to fly at any altitude in the corridors. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the altitude at which aircraft fly is determined 
in accordance with the meteorological conditions prevailing at the 
time and the operational characteristics of the aircraft. The Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union, having itself put into service aircraft 
(such as the TU-—104) technical characteristics of which require flight 
at higher altitudes than those formerly in use, will appreciate the 
influence of such factors on operating altitudes of United States air- 
craft. While for some time to come the majority of corridor flights 
will, under normal circumstances, be made below 10,000 feet, when- 
ever weather or the operational characteristics of equipment require, 
additional flights at higher altitudes will be undertaken. There can 
be no doubt that improved air navigational facilities and procedures 
provide adequate safety for such flights. 





1Department of State press release 265, Apr. 18, 1959. 
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The flight by Soviet aircraft in dangerous proximity to the United 
States C—130 on March 27, as witnessed by thousands of personsin_. 
the Berlin area, constituted not only a serious violation of the flight 
regulations that obtain in the air corridors and the Berlin Control 
Zone but intentionally created the very hazard to flight safety about 
which the Soviet representatives have professed concern. 

The United States Government fully appreciates the importance of 
safety of flight through the corridors and acknowledges that its main- 
tenance is a matter of mutual interest to the Soviet authorities in 
Germany. : 

The conditions of flight safety can be met if the latter will act 
in accordance with established procedures and separate their aircraft 
from Western flights notified to them. Although the right of United 
States aircraft to fly in the corridors to Berlin does not depend upon — 
advance notice to or permission of the Soviet Element, the flight plan 
of the C-130 in question was passed to the Soviet Element in the 
Berlin Air Safety Center sufficiently in advance to provide ample 
time to notify aircraft likely to be in the vicinity as the C-130 passed 
through. 

Further, the suggestion that the Government of the United States 
of America is seeking to complicate the carrying out of the agree- 
ment which has been reached on holding a Foreign Ministers’ Con 
ference is not consonant with the facts of the situation. 

On the contrary, it is the Soviet Union which is creating doubt as 
to its intentions by attempting unilaterally to assert a “right”, never 
recognized by the Western Powers, to forbid flights to Allied air 
craft at altitudes above 10,000 feet and by permitting Soviet fighter 
aircraft to harass United States aircraft in a way dangerous to their 
safety and to the lives of their crews. 

The United States expects the Soviet Government promptly to issue 
instructions to its personnel in Germany to ensure fulfillment of their 
responsibility for flight safety in the air corridors to Berlin. 





Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Embassy, 
Concerning NATO Defense Measures, April 21, 1959? 


[Translation] 
No. 28/OSA 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Repubhes on the instruction of the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to draw the attention of the Government of the United 
States of America to the following. 

Efforts which have been undertaken in the course of a prolonged 
period by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as well as by the governments of a number of other states have led 
to the achievement by the Governments of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, United States of America, England and France of an 
agreement to proceed toward a solution of urgent international ques- 
tions by means of negotiations. Great hopes are being placed in the 
whole world on the Conference of Foreign Ministers opening 11 May 
in Geneva and on the conference to follow of Heads o Governments. 


— 


1 Pepariment of State Bulletin, May 25, 1959, p. 741. 
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The Soviet Government belong among those who sincerely want the 
conferences to be crowned by the liquidation of the cold war and 
open the way for healthy interrelations and peaceful cooperation 
states. It will not be an exaggeration to note that the agreement | 
the states of East and West to meet at the negotiating table with t. 
aim of settling acute international problems 1s the most significai 
positive result of the development of international relations in rece 
ears. 

: It is clear that now, on the eve of negotiations, their participants 
well as governments of other states interested in a favorable outcor 
of these negotiations ought to consider it their duty to do everythi 
dependent on them in order to facilitate the strengthening of con 
dence and mutual understanding, to ease the search for mutually a 
ceptable solutions and above all to refrain from actions which cou 
complicate the international situation and prevent the success of tl 
conferences. 

Nevertheless reports have appeared in the press of Western cou. 
tries recently that the Government of the United States of Ameri 
is undertaking measures in order to push the nuclear and rocket arm 
ment of certain state-participants of the North Atlantic bloc, to spe 
up the implementation of plans for stationing its rocket bases on tl 
territories of these countries. Following Italy, which has just co 
cluded with the United States of America an agreement about tl 
stationing on its territory of American rocket sites, the conclusion | 
analogous agreements with the Governments of Greece, Turkey, Fe 
eral PDUs of Germany and certain other countries is now bei1 

repared. 

x t is beyond any doubt that the creation of American rocket bas 
in Greece would cause a sharp worsening of the situation in tl 
Balkan peninsula and in the south of Europe and the atomic arm: 
ment of Turkey, which besides that is included in the Baghdad Pac 
would lead to a serious increase of the military danger in the Ne: 
and Middle East which is even without this a region extreme. 
subject to shocks. 

As for the Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet Governme: 
has already repeatedly drawn the attention of the Governments « 
the United States of America, England and France as well as tl 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany itself to the e: 
tremely serious and dangerous consequences to the cause of peace 1 
= the atomic armament of Western Germany would inevitab! 

At the same time the Soviet Government considers it necessa1 
especially to point out that by expanding preparations for atomic ws 
on the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany and by aidir 
in the equipment of the Bundeswehr with nuclear and rocket arm 
ment, the Government of the United States of America is violatir 
the conditions worked out by the Allied Powers after the rout of Hi 
lerite Germany at the time of its capitulation and accepted by tl 
German representatives, which prohibited the armament and mil 
tarization of Germany which was a guarantee of future peace ar 
security. Therefore the Soviet Government considers measures f 
the atomic armament of the Federal Republic of Germany as illeg 
and protests against them. The Soviet Government retains for itse 
the right, as a party which fought against Hitlerite Germany a1 
signed the document of military capitulation and the declarati 
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about the defeat of Germany, to draw the appropriate conclusions 
for itself in relation to Western Germany. 

At the present moment, when the Governments. of the United 
States of America, England and France and also the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, have expressed agreement to 
discuss in forthcoming negotiations the question about a peace treaty 
with Germany, it would be impossible to evaluate measures for the 
atomic armament of the Federal Republic of Germany otherwise than 
as an attempt beforehand to torpedo these negotiations. It is imp0s- 
sible not to come to the conclusion that the measures being prepa 
for the atomic armament with nuclear and rocket weapons of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Turkey, and certain other 
state-participants of the North Atlantic bloc and the plans for the 
stationing on the territories of these countries of American sites for 
launching rockets are in contradiction with those tasks which stan 
before the Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the Su- 
mit Conference. 

The question arises whether an attempt is not here be! made to 
confront the forthcoming conferences with accomplished facts 
order to bring to naught the possibilities of achieving agreements, 
not in general to undermine the very understanding about negotla- 
tions between East and West. 

It goes without saying that all responsibility for the consequences 
of this would fall on the Government of the United States of Ameri 
and the governments of those allies of the United States of Americ 
in NATO who are so little concerned with facilitating the success ° 
the forthcoming negotiations. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist, Republics hss 
regarded with understanding the statements which the Ambassador 
of the United States of America, England and France in Moscow 
made on March 26 of this year to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 0 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, namely, that in the opi 
of the three above governments unilateral actions of any governmel 
in the period of preparation for the forthcoming conferences 
hardly facilitate their successful outcome. The Soviet Governmett 
therefore would have a right to expect that the Government of the 
United States of America as well as the Governments of the othe 
Western Powers will also themselves act in the same manner and 20 
be limited by the expression to the Government of the Union ° 
Soviet Socialist Republics of such hopes. 

In connection with the above the Soviet Government express 
the hope that the Government of the United States of America wil 
regard with all seriousness the considerations expressed in the current 


note. 





Communiqué by the Foreign Ministers of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, April 30, 19591 


The Foreign Ministers of the Federal Republic of Germs, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States have conclud 
their meetings In Paris to concert their position on the basis of wi? 


1 Department of State Buttetin, May 18, 1959, D. 699. 
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e negotiate with the Soviet Union at the forthcoming Geneva con 
erence. 

Their discussions were based on the report of the Working Grou 
which has been meeting in London to examine various aspects ¢ 
these problems. 

The Foreign Ministers reiterated the determination enunciate 
in their meeting in December 19581 and reaffirmed at their recet 
Washington meetings *—to maintain the freedom of the people « 
West Berlin and the rights and obligations there of the Allied Power 
At the same time they reaffirmed their willingness to enter into neg 
tiations with the Soviet Union with a view to establishing a just ar 
durable peace in Europe. 

To this end the Western Ministers reached complete agreement 
the position to be presented at Geneva. 

The results of the meeting just concluded will be discussed with tl 
North Atlantic Council and arrangements will be made to mainta: 
contact with the Council during the Geneva conference. 


Report to the Nation by Secretary of State Herter on Prospec 
for Conference at Geneva, May 7, 1959 * 


[ Extracts | 


% * * m * * * 


The Western Position 


Last week I met in Paris with the Foreign Ministers of Franc 
the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of Germany. W 
reached complete agreement on the Western position to be presente 
to the Soviets at Geneva. This position contains fair solutions fc 
the problems of divided Germany, including a peace treaty, Berli 
and European security. The North Atlantic Council has given 11 
approval. 

We therefore go to Geneva with a united position. The 15 ns 
tions of the North Atlantic Alliance are as one in saying to the Sovie 
Union: If you are willing to engage in honest negotiation, here is 
basis for securing a lasting peace in Europe. 

On the eve of the Geneva Conference this high degree of unity 
heartening. 

France, the United Kingdom, and the United States go to Genev 
sincerely determined to negotiate patiently and constructively. W 
will not deviate from our basic principles. But we are willing to né¢ 
gotiate about their application, provided that concessions from us a1 
matched by equivalent counterconcessions from the Soviet Union. 

We hope the Geneva talks will prove to be businesslike negotiatior 
and not a propaganda exercise. It was for this reason we agreed ¢ 
Paris that we would not make public the comprehensive Wester 
position until it was presented to the Soviets at the Conference. 


1Tbid., Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1041. 
°Tbid.. Apr. 20, 1959, p. 554. 
on aes over television and radio. Text from Department of State Bulletin, May 2 
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know you will appreciate that it would be unwise to precipitate a long- 
range discussion of this position before serious negotiations begin. 


* * x * * * : 2 


Berlin Crisis Created by Soviets . , 

How did the latest tensions—resolving around Berlin—get started? 
Let's take a look at the record. 

The Soviet Union deliberately created the crisis from which the 
Geneva Conference results. The Soviet diplomatic note on Berlin 
of November 27, 1958, contained both a demand and a threat. 

The demand was that the three Western Powers withdraw their 
forces from West Berlin. The Western Powers—with unanimous 
NATO support—rejected that demand. Our forces are in the city 
under rights arising out of the war and subsequent international — 
agreements. If they withdrew, West Berlin’s 214 million people — 
would be at the mercy of the Communist imperialist power which 
surrounds them. You will recall that Berlin is separated from West 
Germany by more than 100 miles of Communist territory. 

The threat in the Soviet note was that the Soviet Union would 
abandon its existing obligations to assure free access to Western forces 
in Berlin. It would do this by turning over to its puppet, the East Ger- 
man regime, its control of the access routes. It would then be up to the 
East Germans to decide what, if any, access the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France could have to West Berlin. 

The Soviet rulers obviously felt that free and prosperous West 
Berlin was dangerous to them because it displayed to East Germany 
and Eastern Europe the benefits of a free society. The Soviets have 
talked much about peaceful coexistence. They have boasted that un- 
der peaceful coexistence the ultimate victory of the Communist way 
of life is inevitable. Here, however, pending reunification, peaceful 
coexistence has existed for 10 years, with communism in one part of 
the city, with freedom in the other. This is coexistence, and it is 
peaceful. But from the Communist. point of view it is obviously a 
failure. Otherwise, how explain their anxiety to terminate it, how 
explain the constant flow of refugees who give up homes, jobs, some- 
times families in East Germany to seek freedom and human dignity! 

In maintaining both our right of access and our forces in West 
Berlin we are honoring our repeated pledges to the people of that 
city. If these pledges are not fulfilled, our other pledges around the 
world will soon be called in question. As the distinguished British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Selwyn Lloyd, said recently: 
“If Berlin goes, what goes next ?” 

In the view of the people of West Berlin, as recorded in the plebi- 
scite of last December, American, British, and French troops are 
there as protectors. They are there to safeguard the freedom of 
more than 2 million men, women, and children. 

We shall stand firm at Geneva in upholding our rights and respon- 
sibilities 1 Berlin. But firmness does not imply an unwillingness 
to negotiate in good faith. 


Problem of a Divided Germany 7 


The Soviet Union, after having created the crisis over Berlin, has 
agreed that a Foreign Ministers Conference be held in Geneva to dis- 
cuss all the factors involved in the continued division of Germany, 


~ 
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including Berlin and European security. The challenge from the 
Soviet Union has thus created an opportunity. This is a chance to 
settle not just the problem of Berlin but, much more important, the 
problem of the reunification of Germany. There can be no lasting 
solution for Berlin by itself. The problem ceases to exist only when 
that city again becomes an integral part of united Germany. 

The United States will use its best efforts in seeking a solution to 
the problem of divided Germany. We are convinced that as long as 
Germany remains divided the peace in Europe will continue to be 
threatened. And twice in this century we have seen that when major 
war comes to Europe it comes to all the world. In the meantime a 
precarious peace will live hand-to-mouth from month to month. | 

The division of Germany creates an unnatural situation. Miullions 
of Germans are separated from relatives, friends, business and work- 
ing associates, and fellow countrymen by this artificial division. One- 
fourth of all Germans are subjected to a rule not of their choice, 
imposed by foreigners. Three million Germans have fled from that 
alien tyranny to the West. History gives us this lesson: Mankind 
will never give up its struggle against inhumanity and injustice. 

Fears have been entertained that a reunited Germany would be a 
threat to peace. Provided German reunification is integrated with 
European security measures, as we shall propose at Geneva, the con- 
trary is true. A Germany united in connection with European secu- 
rity measure can and will play a constructive and peaceful role in 
the development of Europe as a whole. 

The Western allies are hopeful that the Soviet Union will see the 
wisdom of this approach. Surely it must become apparent to the 
Soviets that in the long run they face a greater danger from continu- 
ing the disunity of Germany. . 

ome may think the Western position is not realistic because the 
Soviet Union may well reject it. This to my mind is certainly no 
reason for failing to set forth a proposal we believe to be both sound 
and just. We shall make every effort to convince the Soviet repre- 
sentatives that its acceptance would be in their interest as well as in 
our own. 

If the Soviets do not seriously want to negotiate at Geneva, the 
world will see that it is the Soviet Union alone which is blocking the 
free choice of the German people and the chance for true peace. 


Basie Principles of Western Policy 


The basic principles that will guide us in the coming talks are clear. 

First, we believe in unity for the German people in one nation, 
under a government of their own choice. We cannot accept a per- 
manently divided Germany. 

We recognize, however, that the consequences of the division of 
Germany during the last 14 years cannot be removed overnight. 
Reunification will therefore have to be a gradual process assuring 
time for all the peoples concerned to adjust to the change. 

Second, we believe that there should be ample security safecuards 
and arms-control arrangements for the nations so that they can have 
assurance of being able to develop in peace and prosperity. 

Third, we believe in guaranteed freedom for Berlin, with no re- 
duction of existing rights and obligations, until Berlin can again as- 
sume its appropriate place in a united Germany, 
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Thus the heart of our policy can be clearly and simply said to be 
this: a Germany reunited in freedom, a security system linked with 
arrangements for arms control, and in the interim a free and secure 
Berlin. 


Patient Negotiation 

My fellow Americans, let me be frank with you. I do not go to 
Geneva with great expectations. The past record of negotiating with 
the Soviets does not warrant much optimism. Although the Western 
Powers have constantly sought agreement, we must not lose sight of 
the deep gulf that unfortunately divides the free world from the Com- 
munist bloc. | 

Negotiations with the Soviets can be very long-drawn-out. We 
should not expect quick or easy agreement. ome 400 meetings with 
Soviet representatives were required to reach agreement on the state 
treaty which restored freedom to Austria in 1955. Since it is our 
national characteristic to get things done quickly, we Americans are 
perhaps inclined to be impatient of delays in solving international 
problems. We must learn new patience in dealing with questions in 
which war or peace may be at stake. The best we can look for is slow 
progress toward the ultimate goal of international stability which only 
a just peace will bring. 

We shall go into the Geneva talks with these general purposes: 

Honestly and in good faith to seek some advance, even if small, 
toward a just peace. 

Lo stand firm against pressure. We aim to make perfectly clear 
to the Soviets once again that we have the power and the will to 
maintain free-world positions. We do not intend to give the Soviets 
any reason to think that pressure tactics wil] profit them or divide 
and weaken the West. 

To strive to probe Soviet intentions so as to obtain a better idea of 
their thinking. There is some chance that, even if no broad agres- 
ments are reached at these talks, better mutual understanding might 
still result. 

To seek agreements that mean something. We shall try to reach 
agreements which rely either on self-enforcing provisions or on the 
obvious self-interest of the nations concerned. 

To seek to relax tension. We want to lessen the strains on free 
world-Communist bloc relations so as to reduce the dangers of war 
and promote the chance of further progress. But we seek solid ac- 
complishments and not merely deceptive promises, 


Prospect for Summit Conference 


The President and I hope that the Geneva Conference will so de- 
velop as to lead to a summit conference. President Eisenhower has 
stated publicly his readiness to attend a summit meeting if develop- 
ments at the Foreign Ministers Conference justified it. This means 
that the Foreign Ministers meeting must give some promise that a 
summit meeting would have a reasonable prospect of advancing the 
cause of peace. The eyes of the world are bound to be focused on & 
meeting of the Heads of Government. It would be unfair to all peo- 
ples to risk shattering their hopes and expectations by engaging in 
summit talks under conditions likely to produce failure. 








ee 
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A Firm Stand 
One fact must be faced squarely. Fear and appeasement will not 
in the long run reduce the danger of war. Only courage and a firm 
stand on our rights and principles can do this. Once the Communist 
rulers soberly realize the depth of our solemn Berlin commitment, we 
| believe they will refrain from putting to trial by force the present 
right and obligation of the Western Powers to preserve the freedom 
| of the people of West Berlin. 
| If dangerous tensions over Berlin are eventually relieved, let us 
hope the Sorists will realize more clearly that they and the free world 
now have a primary interest in common—to avoid war. If so, per- 
haps the Soviets will see the wisdom of not again kindling a crisis, 
such as Berlin, from which war could conceivably quickly break out. 


Perspective on Geneva Talks 

The Geneva talks must be viewed in the perspective of worldwide 
problems and policies. 

In a world of change and growth, many ferments are at work: na- 
tionalism, anticolonialism, the yearnings of the destitute for a fuller 
life. We must try to understand these forces and to influence in- 
evitable change along peaceful evolutionary courses. 

Amazing new material forces are shrinking our world. Interna- 
tional problems are becoming community problems in which all peo- 
ples have a stake. 

The Communists have won successes in exploiting the currents of 
change for their own revolutionary purposes. But lately there has 
developed among many peoples a fresh understanding of the real pur- 

oses of Communist imperialism. The Red tide that threatens Iraq 
is bringing home to the Arab peoples the Kremlin’s designs on the 
Middle East. The ruthless Soviet repression of the Hungarian revolt 
showed what the Soviets mean when they profess no interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. And now the tragic events 
in Tibet have dramatized in blood the clear and present Chinese Com- 
munist threat to all free Asians. 

In our struggle for the future of mankind, America seeks peace 
by outlawing the aggressive use of force and by gradually establish- 
Ing international customs and institutions which will make for peace. 
It tries to promote human dignity and freedom. And America en- 
courages economic development, because peace can only be maintained 
if there is continuing prospect for increasing human welfare. 

The most pressing problem, of course, is that of peace. In a world 
which is rapidly exploiting nuclear energy and thrusting into outer 
Space, the maintenance of peace among the nations is more urgent 
than ever before in history. 

Peace is not a static condition. As President Eisenhower has said,} 

_ “The peace we seek is a creative and dynamic state of flourish- 
ing institutions, of prosperous economies, of deeper spiritual in- 
sight for all nations and all men. * * * We are ina fast-running 
current of the great stream of history. Heroic efforts will long 
be needed to steer the world toward true peace.” 





1Address by President Eisenhower at Meeting of Heads vernment of NATO 
Countries, Dec. 16, 1957 ; Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 6, £558". 3. 
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Beyond the present crisis looms a long period of competition be- 
tween the free world and the Communist bloc. If the Communists 
have the faith they profess in their system, they should not oppose 
open and fair competition with the free lands. We welcome such 
competition. We have confidence in freedom’s future. 

I even dare to hope that, as the interdependence of all Pe on 
earth becomes more evident, competition will increasingly be tem- 
pered by cooperation. It is not impossible that the present aggressive 
phase of international communism will be succeeded by a period of 
more responsible Soviet policies. 

If war is to be contained in this nuclear era, the great: powers will 
have to exercise restraint in dealing with the crises Loney 
generated by the tides of change and growth now surging throug 
the world. Control of these crises must be governed by reasonable 
agreements among the nations as well as through the operations of 
the United Nations. Successful negotiations with the Soviet Union 
this year could make a good beginning for this indispensable 
development. 

This then fits into the strategy which President Eisenhower de- 
scribed in saying,? 

“There lies before the free nations a clear possibility of peaceful 
triumph. There is a noble strategy of victory—not victory over 
any peoples but victory for all peoples.” 


* ES * * * * s 








Note From the American Embassy at Moscaw to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Concerning NATO Defense Measures, May 8, 
1959 ? 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and with reference to the Ministry’s Note number 
28/OSA of April 21? has the honor to state on instruction of its 
Government the following: 

In its note the Soviet. Government, citing selected press reports, has 
presented certain elements of long-established defense programs of 
the United States and its Allies in a misleading manner. It discussed 
its version of recent developments in these programs as if they were 
in some way comparable to the type of unilateral action mentioned 
in connection with the United States note of March 26% relating to 
the Soviet threat to disavow its responsibilities for Berlin and access 
to Berlin and to sign a separate peace treaty with the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. The Soviet Government, on this basis, 
asserted that the United States Government is attempting to jeopardize 
the success of the forthcoming negotiations at Geneva beginning 
May 11. 


1 Ibid. 

A penarinient of State Bulletin, May 25, 1959, p. 740. 
nte. 

Ante. 
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To correct the distortions contained in the Soviet Government's 
note, the United States Government wishes to draw the attention of 
the Soviet Government to the press communique issued by the North 
Atlantic Council on May 7, 1959, which sets forth clearly the facts 
regarding the nature of the defense programs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization of which the United States is a member. 

In this press communique the Council noted that these programs 
for improving NATO defenses are the consequence of long-established 
NATO policies which were arrived at through joint. decisions of 
NATO countries. Certain aspects of these programs now require 
parliamentary approval in some member countries. They have been 
in the process of implementation for over two years, as is shown by the 
statement issued after the Heads of Government meeting of December 
1957, reaffirming the decision previously taken to equip the NATO 
forces with modern weapons. This disposes of any suggestion that 
these measures, which have no aggressive purpose, are designed, as 
alleged in the Soviet notes, to prejudice the success of the forthcoming 
meeting in Geneva. 

The Council went on to say that the considerations expressed in its 
communiques of May and December 1957 are still valid today, refer- 
ring particularly to the statement of the NATO Heads of Govern- 
ment of December 19, 1957, pointing out that: ““The Soviet leaders, 
while preventing a general disarmament agreement, have made it 
clear that the most modern and destructive weapons, including missiles 
of all kinds, are being introduced in the Soviet armed forces. In the 
Soviet view, all European nations except the U.S.S.R. should, with- 
out waiting for general disarmament, renounce nuclear weapons and 
missiles and rely on arms of the pre-atomic age.” . 

Recent statements by Soviet leaders, notably by Marshal Malinov- 
ski on February 9, 1959, make clear that the Soviet Government per- 
sists in this attitude. 

The United States Government has noted the reference in the Soviet 
Government’s note to the hopes which are being placed throughout the 
world on the conference of Foreign Ministers beginning May 11 as 
well as the Soviet Government’s statement that it 1s among those who 
sincerely want this conference to open the way for healthy relations 
and cooperation among governments. The record clearly shows that 
the United States has consistently sought a meaningful meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. As was stated in its note of March 26, the United 
States Government believes that the Foreign Ministers’ meeting should 
reach positive agreements over as wide a field as possible and in any 
case narrow the differences between the respective points of view. 
The United States is proceeding to the forthcoming negotiations at 
Geneva with a full desire to make every effort to bring them to a fruit- 
ful conclusion. It-looks to the Soviet Union to display the same 
attitude in accordance with the many Soviet public protestations of 
such a desire. 


*For text _of the Declarati wate 
on and Communiqué. see North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
36089 a ae ae Government, Paris, December 1957 (Department of State publication 
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Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, on German 
Reunification, May 13, 1959? 


[Extracts] 
* * * * * 8 


Tt is almost 4 years since the last meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
in Geneva.? As Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd has stated, in the 
summer of 1955 we seemed to be entering a somewhat hopeful period. 

Agreement had finally been reached on full sovereignty for Austria. 

The Heads of Government, after a cordial meeting in this gracious 
city, reached agreement on a directive covering three points: Euro- 
pean security and Germany, disarmament, and development of con- 
tacts between East and West. As to Germany, they agreed that “the 
settlement of the German question and the re-unification of Germany 
by means of free elections shall be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security.” 3 

In an effort to reduce the danger of great surprise attack, President 
Eisenhower had offered to subject all of America’s military establish- 
ments to aerial scrutiny if the Soviet Union would do the same, 

But most of these hopes have been dashed—Germany remains split, 
its division a grave injustice bearing the seeds of future troubles. 


* * 2k 2 2 * % 


The German Question 


Now we are meeting again—but not because of any change in the 
political situation which would appear to make solutions more likely. 
We meet in the light of the situation created by the announced, in- 
tention of the Soviet Union unilaterally to liquidate the relationship 
under which the Four Powers have been discharging their war-origi- 
nated responsibility for Berlin and for reunifying Germany. 

The root of the problem remains the same—the German people are 
being prevented from establishing a government of their own choice 
for all of Germany. The problem will remain until the entire Ger- 
man people can express their will freely. 

In a very real sense our conference of 1959 is a continuation of the 
1955 meeting of the Foreign Ministers. Less than 4 years ago our 
Heads of Government publicly acknowledged responsibility in the 
matter of German reunification. We cannot now abdicate this re 
sponsibility. 

As I see it, our Foreign Ministers Meeting has three interrelated 
objectives. The first is to reach positive agreements over as wide & 
field as possible. The second is to narrow the differences between our 
respective points of view. The third is to pee constructive pro- 
posals for consideration by a conference of Heads of Government if 
such a conference takes place later this year. 


1For the complete statement. see Department of State Bulletin, June 1, 1959, p. 775. 
For the full_ published record of the Geneva meeting, together with important related 
DADErE: = ges Ministers Meeting, May-August 1959, Geneva (Department of State 
ublication ). 
: 2For the record of this meeting, see The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, October 
27-November 16, 1955 (Department of State publication 6156). 
8 Ante, July 23, 1955. 
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Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, Presenting 
the Western Peace Plan, May 14, 1959 + 


Since the end of the war it has been the business of the four major 
powers to restore to Europe the unity and peace which Hitler de- 
stroyed. Each of us has recognized this obligation. I do not have 
to remind you of the terms of the directive given by the Heads of Gov- 
ernment here in Geneva on July 23, 1955. That directive said : 

“The Heads of Government, recognizing their common respon- 
sibility for the settlement of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany, have agreed the settlement of the Ger- 
man question and the re-unification of Germany by means of 
free elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of European se- 
curity. 

This dvective of the Heads of Government constitutes for the Four 
Powers both a recognition of the principles which ought to govern 
the settlement of the German problem and a concrete undertaking. 
Yet the anomaly has remained that, even though that was agreed in 
1955, today, 1959—14 years after the defeat of Germany—no peace set- 
tlement has been made. The principles contained in the directive of 
the Heads of Government represent the views not of one side or the 
other but the views of both. The Soviet Union has expressed as fer- 
vent a desire as any of the other powers to conclude a final settlement— 
to draw a line under the past and provide a secure basis for the future. 

Where circumstances have permitted it, where the wishes of peoples 
have been given free play, much has been accomplished. In Western 
Europe the wounds of the war have healed. The Federal Republic 
of Germany has settled its differences with its Western neighbors. It 
has become a member of the European family, and this membership 
has operated to provide an important guarantee to all European coun- 
tries. As the ties of association increase and the bonds of interde- 
pendence multiply, the possibility of unilateral action becomes 1n- 
creasingly remote. 

But the division of Germany itself continues. It remains the first 
task of the four Foreign Ministers to bring this division to an end. 


[nterrelated Problems 


Germany is not the only piece of unfinished business which faces 
the troubled peoples of the world. Since the conference of 1955 no 
agreement has been reached in the solution of the other principal ques- 
tions outstanding between the peoples of the East and West, although 
there is hope for progress in certain fields. The negotiations on gen- 
eral disarmament have made no real progress, and the question of in- 
spection and control, which is indispensable, remains a most serious 

ificulty, Disturbing and divisive situations persist in the heart of 
the European Continent. Peoples in Eastern Europe, as the events 
of Hungary have shown, remain powerless to determine their fate. In 
eee areas grave crises continue to threaten the tranquillity of the 





7 Department of State Bulletin, June 1, 1959, p. 776. 
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A fter the efforts made by them during the years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
to resolve the crises which have shaken the world, and in order to 
advance the cause of disarmament and to insure the renewal of ne- 
gotiations of the principal outstanding problems, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have resolved to make a new en- 
deavor to find a way forward. Although they consider their previous 
proposals reasonable, they are ready to develop them further in the 
hope of meeting the legitimate preoccupations of the Soviet Union 
and of the other countries of Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Government has said that the problem of German 
reunification is not ripe for solution at the present time. It wishes to 
limit the discussion at the present conference to Berlin and a peace 
treaty with the two parts of Germany. 

Is it realistic to exclude consideration of German reunification in 
dealing with the present Berlin crisis? Surely the way to deal with 
the Berlin problem is to deal with its cause. One must consider Berlin 
as part of the central problem in Germany, the division of the country, 
and must: find a solution to this central problem. When this is solved, 
the question of Berlin will disappear and the city will take its rightful 
place as the capital of Germany. 

Just as the question of Berlin is part of the larger German question, 
so the problem of Germany as a whole is itself in turn part of an even 
larger problem. The reconstruction of a unified German state of 70 
million people in the heart of Europe will unquestionably be a new 
factor of great importance and far-reaching consequences. This 18 
why all the powers represented here have always recognized the inter- 
relationship of German reunification and European security. Fur- 
thermore it has long been the view of the Three Powers that no Euro- 
pean security settlement would be of value unless it was accompanied 
by a solution of the German problem. This is because, so long as the 
German problem remains unsolved, a basic source of insecurity, dis- 
satisfaction, and risk will continue to prevail. 

On the basis of a review of these interrelated problems the Western 
Powers have developed proposals which take into account the interests 
of Germany’s neighbors and of Germany herself and which provide a 
basis for the establishment of a permanent settlement in Europe. 
They are ready to discuss these plans in as thorough and painstaking 
a fashion as possible. But they must press for a serious discussion 
which goes to the root of the problem. 

Any lasting settlement must take into account the needs and interests 
of the parties concerned and must not require any of them to make 
intolerable concessions. It is not the view of the Three Powers that 
advantages secured by one side should be offset by disadvantages 
accepted by the other side. They believe in the possibility of a gen- 
eral settlement which could be mutually advantageous to everybody. 

A lasting solution must be based upon the consent of the partici- 
pants. It cannot be imposed; it must be accepted. It must provide 
for free determination, free expression of opinion—in short, a vote. 
The West is aware that the Soviet Union is not prepared for the im- 
mediate holding of free elections in East Germany. We are ready 
therefore to agree that prior to elections contacts between East and 
West. Germans should be arranged in order to discuss, among other 
subjects, the modalities of elections. But there can be no question 
of the basic need at some definable point of elections as the means for 
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achieving reunification. Otherwise there would be no means of as- 
certaining the popular will as to the kind of state and government 
under which Germany’s future should develop. In fact it is essential 
that there should be an all-German government so constituted as to 
be able to speak with undoubted authority for the whole of the Ger- 
man people. 

The Soviet Government has complained that. such a method would 
result in what they refer to as a mechanical merger which would 
automatically liquidate what the East German regime describes as its 
“social achievements.” It is certainly not the intent of the Western 
Powers to impose on one part of Germany the regime which prevails 
in the other one. But it must be the German people themselves, 
acting through a freely chosen government, who will determine their 
own social structure. Exactly what that social structure will be 
cannot be determined now. The Three Powers freely recognize, how- 
ever, that the different social development of the two parts of Ger- 
many itself constitutes a major problem. 

Any settlement must also assure the participants that their own 
security will not be imperiled. The scales must not be tipped against 
either side. 

Since there is an obvious connection between the solution of major 
political problems and disarmament, the Western Powers suggest 
that the negotiation on German reunification be considered in rela- 
tion to general disarmament. They stand ready to make renewed 
oe in the latter field as a means of facilitating progress in the 

ormer. 

The building of confidence is an important element in creating the 
basis for political agreement. The demonstrated fulfillment of engage- 
ments can contribute greatly to an increase in confidence. This is one 
of the reasons why effective methods of verification must form an 
essential element in proposals in the disarmament and security field. 


Western Peace Plan 


Using the principles which I have discussed briefly as guidelines, 
the Western Powers have prepared for the consideration of the Soviet 
Government a peace plan containing proposals on German reunifica- 
tion, European security, and a peace settlement. Its parts are all 
linked together, and it must be viewed as a whole. 

The Three Powers believe it possible to envisage a new plan under 
which the reunification of Germany could take place not only in the 
framework of a system of European security but also by stages. In 
particular, the plan would provide that the reunification of Germany 
would not begin at once with free elections but that these would be 
preceded by a preparatory period. During this period a mixed com- 
mittee for the whole of Germany would be set up. This committee 
would be authorized to make proposals with the objet of facilitating 
ee and freedom of movement between the two parts of Germany. 
7 would likewise be charged with preparing and proposing an elec- 

oral law which would allow for the constitution of a national as- 

sembly for the whole of Germany by free elections. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is well known to hold the view that it is the two parts of 
ae at present constituted which ought to prepare German 
: S cation. In contrast, the Three Powers feel that only freely 

ected representatives are competent to speak for the German people 
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as a whole. They believe that it is a duty incumbent on the Four 
Powers to see that such representatives, who alone would have the 
necessary authority for their task, are formed into an all-German 
government. The Four Powers cannot divest themselves of this re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless the Three Powers regard their present 
proposal, whereby election procedures can be agreed between members 
of the committee nominated both by the Federal Government and the 
East German regime, as a reasonable compromise designed to take 
account of the Soviet viewpoint. They trust that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will themselves regard it in the same light. 

This preparatory period would likewise be utilized to establish the 
first bases of a system of European security. At the end of the initial 
phase, which could be at the end of the present conference, the Four 
Powers would enter into formal undertakings not to have recourse to 
force and to refuse help to any aggressor. At the same time they would 
agree upon arrangements for consultation and conciliation among the 
interested parties. Finally they would jointly suggest a resumption 
of negotiations on general disarmament in conditions to be agreed 
upon. 

Then, during the preparatory period, positive measures would 
be taken in the field of European security. These could be envisaged 
as follows: arrangements to secure in the remainder of Germany and 
in other European countries to the East the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons of mass destruc- 
tion now accepted by the Federal Republic of Germany; exchange of 
information on armed forces; overall limitation of armed forces and 
armaments to agreed levels ; measures against surprise attack in agreed 
areas throughout the world; and the working out of a system of 
inspection. 

At the end of this preparatory period free elections would take 
place, a national assembly would be constituted, and a government 
for the whole of Germany would be formed. At the same time new 
security measures would enter into force. These would relate par- 
ticularly to the fixing of ceilings on armed forces, foreign as well as 
national, stationed in certain parts of Europe. There would be pro- 
visions for an effective inspection and verification system. 

Finally there is the question of Berlin. The Soviet Government has 
itself taken the initiative in raising this question. The Three Powers 
believe that any further agreement relating to Berlin should, both in 
logic and in equity, apply to the whole of Berlin and not merely to 
West Berlin, as the Soviet Government has proposed. They believe 
that the reunification of Berlin, which is what they suggest, should 
be a first step toward German reunification. In short, what they pro- 
pose is that the reunification of Berlin should be the forerunner and 
microcosm of the reunification of Germany as a whole. 

It is on these bases, which provide in advance the principal clauses 
of a settlement of the problem arising from the last war, that the 
remaining provisions for the final peace settlement could be negotiated. 

Such are the broad lines of the plan which the Western Powers 
present to the Soviet Union for examination. 

An examination of the plan which I have just submitted on behalf 
of the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States clearly shows that our Governments have gone very far to 
meet. Soviet preoccupations, My colleagues and I will have an op- 
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portunity during the discussions to point out the important modifica- 
tions which have been made to our 1955 proposals in order to take 
account of Soviet views. We earnestly hope that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will for its part make a comparable effort and thus make it 
possible to find at last a basis for mutual understanding. 


Western Peace Plan, Presented at Geneva by the Foreign Minis- 
ters of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
May 14, 1959+ 


The Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America are convinced of the urgent need for a settlement of 
the German problem. They desire to seek, in such a settlement, pro- 
gressive solutions which would bring about German reunification and 
security in Europe. Moreover they believe that progress on each of 
the problems of general disarmament, European security and a politi- 
cal settlement in Europe affects the degree of progress possible in the 
solution of each of the other problems. 

They accordingly propose to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics an agreement between the Four Governments 
which would include the measures outlined below relating to a general 
settlement of the problems at issue. The measures envisaged are 
closely interrelated and the present proposals are therefore to be re- 
garded as an inseparable whole. They would come into effect progres- 
sively at the stages indicated. 


Stace I 
Reunification | 
1. The Four Powers would establish suitable arrangements for con- 
sultation among the parties to supervise the implementation of the 
agreement. and to settle any disputes which might arise before the con- 
clusion of a peace settlement with a reunified Germany. 
2. With regard to Berlin, the Four Powers would agree that: 

(a) Berlin is one city and belongs to all of Germany. East and 
West Berlin should, therefore, be united through free elections 
held under quadripartite or UN supervision. A freely elected 
Council would be formed for the whole of Berlin until German 
reunification was achieved and as a first step towards it. Thus 
Berlin would be retained as the future capital of a reunified Ger- 
many. 

(b) Subject to the supreme authority of the Four Powers (with 
voting procedures as adopted by the Allied authorities in Vienna), 
oe freely elected Berlin Council would be free to administer the 
city. 

(c) The freedom and integrity of the united city of Berlin and 
access thereto would be guaranteed by the Four Powers who 
rae continue to be entitled as at present to station troops in 

erlin. 

(d) The Four Powers would take the necessary steps to carry 
out, during Stages I and II of the “Phased Plan” the measures 
described in (a) to (c) above. 


* Department of State Bulletin, June 1, 1959, p. 779. 
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Security 
3. In a common declaration, with which other interested states 
would be invited to associate themselves, they would undertake to: 
(a) settle, by peaceful means, any international dispute m 
which they may be involved with any other party ; 
(b) refrain from the use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Charter of the United Nations. 
(c) withhold assistance, military or economic, to an aggressor. 
4. In order to facilitate further the solution of political problems 





and the improvement of international relations, the Four Powers 
would, in an appropriate forum, initiate discussion of possible staged 
and controlled comprehensive disarmament measures. 

5. The Four Powers would arrange discussions to develop proce- 
dures for exchanging information in Stage II on military forces in — 
agreed areas of Europe. 

Srace II 


Reunification 

6. Bearing in mind the complex issues involved in reunification, ® 
transitional period would be agreed. The Four Powers would set up 
a Mixed German Committee. 

7. The Mixed Committee would consist of 25 members from the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 10 members from the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic”. These members would be appom 
by the Federal Government and the authorities of the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic respectively. 

8. The Mixed Committee would take its decisions by a three quar- 
ter majority. 

9. The Mixed Committee would be entrusted with the task of form- 
ulating proposals: 

(a) to coordinate and expand technical contact between the 
two parts of Germany; 

(b) to ensure the free movement of persons, ideas and publica- 
tions between the two parts of Germany ; 

(c) to ensure and guarantee human rights in both parts of 
Germany ; 

(d) for a draft law providing for general, free and secret elec- 
tions under independent supervision. 

10. The Mixed Committee would transmit any proposals made by 
it under subparagraphs (a) to (c) inclusive of paragraph 9 above 
to the appropriate authorities in both parts of Germany. Such pro- 
posals, if no Objections are raised with respect of them, should be 
implemented as appropriate in both parts of Germany. 

11. (a2) Any agreed proposal for an electoral law in accordance 
with sub-paragraph (d) of paragraph 9 above would be sub 
mitted to a plebiscite in both parts of Germany. 

b) If within one year no such draft law had been formulated 
by the Committee, the group of members from the Federal Re 
public on the one hand and the group of members from the s0- 
called German Democratic Republic on the other would each 
formulate a draft law approved by a majority of its members. 
These two draft laws would then be submitted to a plebiscite 88 
alternatives. The electoral area for each draft law would consist 


of both parts of Germany. 
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(c) If any proposal for an electoral law obtained a majority 
of valid votes in each of the two parts of Germany, it would 
acquire the force of law and be directly applicable for the entire 
electoral area. 

(d) The Four Powers would, at the time of signature of the 
agreement, expressly authorize the competent German authori- 
ties to promulgate any electoral law so approved. 

(e) The Four Powers would adopt a statute providing for the 
supervision of the plebiscite. 

12. If all-German elections had not been held on or before the 
termination of a thirty months’ period beginning on the date of the 
signing of the agreement, the Four Powers would determine the dispo- 
sition to be made of the Committee. 

Security 

13. An exchange of information on military forces in the areas re- 
ferred to in paragraph 5 above would be undertaken. 

14. The Four Powers would restrict or reduce their armed forces 
to agreed maximum hmits, for example, United States 2,500,000; 
Soviet Union 2,500,000. During this same period, these states would 
place in storage depots, within their own territories and under the 
supervision of an international control organization, specific quanti- 
ties of designated types of armaments to be agreed upon and set 
forth in lists annexed to the agreement. 

15. The Four Powers would be prepared to negotiate on a further 
limitation of their armed forces and armaments to become effective 
in Stage ITI subject to: 

(a) verification of compliance with the provisions of paragraph 
14 above; 

(b) agreement by other essential states to accept limits on their 
armed forces and armaments, fixed in relation to the limits of the 
armed forces and armaments of the Four Powers; 

(c) installation of an inspection and control system to verify 
compliance with all agreed security measures. 

16. Measures of inspection and observation against surprise attack, 
helped by such technical devices as overlapping radar systems, could 
be undertaken in such geographical areas throughout the world as 
may be agreed by the Four Powers and other states concerned. 

17. Since in 1954 the Federal Republic of Germany renounced the 
production of chemical, biological and nuclear weapons, the Four 
Powers will make such arrangements as might be appropriate to 
secure similar measures of renunciation in the remainder of Germany 
and in other European countries to the East. 

18. Inspection systems would be worked out for ensuring compli- 
ance with the appropriate security measures envisaged in Stage ITI. 


Stace III 
Reunification 


19. Not later than two and a half years after the signature of the 
agreement elections for an all-German Assembly would be held in 
both parts of Germany under the terms of the electoral law drafted 
by the Mixed Committee, approved by the Four Powers and adopted 
by the German people in a plebiscite (in accordance with the provi- 
sions in Stage III above). | 
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20. The elections would be supervised by a supervisory commission 
and supervisory teams throughout all of Germany. The Commission 
and teams would be composed of either (a) United Nations Personnel 
and representatives of both parts of Germany, or (b) representatives 
of the Four Powers and representatives of both parts of Germany. 

21. The all-German Assembly would have the task of drafting an 
all-German constitution. It would exercise such powers as are neces- 
sary to establish and secure a liberal, democratic and federative system. 

92. As soon as an all-German Government has been formed on the 
basis of the above-mentioned constitution it would replace the govern- 
ments of the Federal Republic and the so-called German Democratic 
Republic and would have: 

(a) full freedom of decision in regard to internal and external 
affairs, subject to the rights retained by the Four Powers as 
stipulated in paragraph 23 below; 

(b) responsibility for negotiating, as soon as possible after 16 
establishment, an all-German Peace Treaty. 

93. Pending the signature of a Peace Treaty with an all-German 
Government formed on the basis of the all-German constitution, the 
Four Powers would retain only those of their rights and responsibili- 
ties which relate to Berlin and Germany as a whole, including reunif- 
cation and a peace settlement and, as now exercised, to the stationing 
of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their security. 


Security 

24. Implementation of the following security provisions would be 
dependent upon the establishment of effective control and inspection 
systems to assure verification and upon the agreement, where ap- 
propriate, of the all-German Government to the security measures 
called for in Stage ITI. 

25. Upon the establishment of an all-German Government, the Four 
Powers and such other countries as are directly concerned woul 
agree that in a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth 
and importance on either side of a line to be mutually determined, 
agreed ceilings for the indigenous and non-indigenous forces would 
be put into effect. 

26. After conclusion of the Peace Treaty, no party would station 
forces in any country in this area without the consent of the country 
involved. Upon the request of the country involved, any party so sta- 
tioning forces would withdraw them within a stated period and would 
undertake the obligation not to send forces to that country again with- 
out the consent of the government of that country. 

27. Should the all-German Government decide to adhere to any 
security pact: ; 

(a) there might be special measures relating to the disposi- 
tion of military forces and installations in the area which lies 
closest to the frontiers between a reunited Germany and cout- 
tries which are members of another security pact; 

(b) the Four Powers would be prepared to join with other 

arties to European security arrangements in additional mutusl 
obligations, covering especially the obligation to react against 
aggressions ; 

(c) the Four Powers would be prepared to join with other 
parties to European security arrangements herein described m 
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iving an assurance that they would not advance their forces 

beyond the former line of demarcation between the two parts of 
Germany. | ae 

98. Providing that the limitations and conditions set forth on armed 
forces and armaments 1n Stage II are met, the Four Powers would 
further limit their armed forces together with corresponding reduc- 
tion on armaments to agreed maximum levels, for example U.S. 
2,100,000; and U.S.S.R. 2,100,000. Reductions in the armed forces 
and armaments of other essential states to agreed levels would take 
place at the same time in accordance with paragraph 15 of Stage IT. 

29. After verified compliance with the above limitations, and subject 
to the same conditions, negotiations would be undertaken on further 
limitations (for example, U.S. 1,700,000; and U.S.S.R. ase to- 
gether with corresponding reductions on armaments. The levels of 
armed forces and armaments of other essential states would be speci- 
fied at the same time through negotiations with them. 

30. The measures provided for above would be harmonized with 
ae disarmament plans so as to be included in a general frame- 
work. 

31. All of the security measures of the “Phased Plan” would con- 
tinue in force as long as the control system is operative and effective 
and the security provisions are being fulfilled and observed. 


Srace IV 


Since a final Peace Settlement can only be concluded with a Govern- 
ment representing all Germany, it should be concluded at this stage. 
The Settlement should be open to signature by all states members of 
the U.N. which were at war with Germany. The Settlement should 
enter into force when ratified by the Four Powers and by Germany. 


Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Gromyko, Presenting 
the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty With Germany, May 15, 1939? 


[Translation] 


In the course of the exchange of notes prior to the convocation of 
this conference it was agreed that the conference would consider 
the question of a peace treaty with Germany. 

t was only two days before the opening of this conference that 
the anniversary of the victory over Hitler Germany and of the cessa- 
tion of the war in Europe was observed for the fourteenth time. 
Since the memorable spring of 1945 life has made a big stride for- 
ward. In place of the smouldering ruins and debris left by the 
war, hundreds and thousands of towns and villages have been re- 
stored or rebuilt. Humanity has been enriched by discoveries made 
by the genius of man which not only enable us to make life on earth 
better but also pave the way for the conquest of cosmic space. During 
these years new independent States have emerged in many parts of 
the world. A new generation was born which at present is preparing 
to cross the threshold of adult life. 


——$—_____ 


1 Forej fice ; 
6882). 7, Ministers Meeting, May—August 1959, Gencva (Department of State publication 
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The changes that have taken place have left almost unaffected only 
the sphere of the relations between States in regard to eliminating 
the aftermath of the war in Europe, for in that sphere the main 
thing has not yet been done—there has not been achieved a peace 
settlement between Germany and the former anti-Hitler coalition 
formed by the majority of the countries of Europe and many coun- 
tries of the other continents. Outstanding problems left in the wake 
of the past war weigh like a heavy burden on the relations between 
States, and are a permanent source of frictions, disputes and suspl- 
cion between them. 

Germany has always occupied one of the leading positions among 
the European States both for her economic and for her political weight 
and importance, and her geographical] position in the centre of Europe 
for centuries linked the German people with West and East. It 1s 
only natural that as long as the relations between Germany and the 
States which were the victims of Hitlerite aggression are not cleared 
of the deposits left by the war, Europe will feel that burden on her 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile, if we approach with sober mind the assessment of the 
situation that has developed here over the recent years, we cannot fail 
to see that we are again faced with the fact of a dangerous piling up of 
inflammable materials in this part of the world where in the course 
of a quarter of a century the conflagration of war has twice flared 
up enveloping almost the entire world. 

The division of Europe into two opposing military camps, the be- 
ginning of which was laid by bringing about a certain military group- 
ing of the Western States, has now reached a dangerous level. Never 
before have the States of West Europe seen on their territories-such 
accumulations of foreign troops and war equipment, never before has 
so vast an area of fertile soil been taken away from the peaceful 
population in order to build on it all kinds of military bases, depots, 
launching sites, airfields, testing grounds. Never before have the 


armies come to possess such deadly weapons as hydrogen bombs and 


missiles. 

It would be a profound delusion to think that if all these military 
preparations are directed against the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, they do not affect other States. The fact is that if world 
war IT involved a far greater number of States than the previous one, 
world war III may have no bounds at all. 

Had a German peace treaty been concluded in time, we would un 
doubtedly have been faced with a different Germany, and with a dif 
ferent situation in Europe. For it is inconceivable that if a peace 
treaty had existed there could have taken place such facts as the m- 
corporation of the FRG in NATO, the equipment of the Bundeswebr 
with atomic and rocket weapons, revanchist pronouncements in West 
Germany, i.e., everything that has dug a deep trench between the two 
German States and has brought about the atmosphere of tension 
which is so typical of the present situation in Germany and in Europe 
as a whole. 

If we are faced today with the necessity of taking measures to ren- 
der harmless such a hotbed of international conflicts as West Berlin 
has become owing to the unduly prolonged occupation, this is also one 
of the consequences of the absence of a peace treaty. 
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It is clear from the above how serious and even dangerous for the 
cause of peace have been the consequences of delaying a peaceful set- 
tlement with Germany. To raise objections to the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany, to drawing the final line under the past 
war is tantamount to denying people the right to enjoy a peaceful 
and tranquil life today. And no matter how many speeches the ad- 
vocates of such a policy may make about their attachment to the cause 
of peace, they fail to prove such attachment by their actions. 

The Soviet delegation does not deem it necessary to go into an analy- 
sis of the causes which at one time prevented the conclusion of a Ger- 
man peace treaty, for this would scarcely help to promote a solution 
of the question under discussion. As far as the position of the Soviet 
Union is concerned, no impartial observer could find grounds for re- 
proach, or could fail to recognize that the Soviet Government has done 
its utmost to bring about a peace settlement with Germany. 

At the same time the Soviet Government has constantly shown its 
anxiety lest any move be taken in Germany which might complicate 
the situation as regards reaching a peace settlement. The Soviet 
Union, which bore the responsibility for the development of East Ger- 
ney during the period of Allied control, has helped the forces of 
antifascism and democracy among the German people to implement 
the decisions of the Potsdam Conference in that territory. The Soviet 
Union has done this with the same loyalty and consistency as she 
showed in carrying out her obligations to her Allies during the war 
against Hitler Germany. 

But who will be so bold as to maintain—without flying in the face of 
facts—that the soil which nourished German militarism in the past 
has now been destroyed in Western Germany too, as the Potsdam 
Agreement required, or that those who faithfully served the nazi re- 
gime are not there enjoying authority and influence, or that a policy 
of militarizing the country is not undermining the foundations of 
Kuropean security ? 

Much of the present policy of the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is designed to aggravate international tension, and 
this inevitably compels us to be on our guard. How can European 
States, and especially Germany’s neighbours, be free from anxiety 
when the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is openly 
proclaiming its territorial pretensions? It is in Bonn that the voice 
of blackmail is raised at the first sign of rapprochement between the 
States concerned, or of the prospect of settling outstanding inter- 
national questions. We all know what obstacles were raised by cer- 
tain people in the Federal Republic of Germany against calling this 
conference. 

The understandable concern, in these circumstances, of the peoples 
of Germany’s neighbour States makes it all the more pressing that 
a German peace treaty be concluded which would constitute a definite 
guarantee for the peaceful developmentofallGermany. 

We all value highly the important and useful contribution to the 
peaceful post-war settlement of Europe which has been made as a 
result of the preparation and conclusion of peace treaties with the 
States which fought on the side of Hitler Germany. The four Powers 
Were also able to arrive at an agreement with regard to the conclusion 
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of the State Treaty with Austria, which placed the development of 
that country on an independent national basis. This act, as everyone 
will recall, produced a considerable improvement in the political 
climate in Europe and served as an example to show how great were 
the possibilities and untapped resources which could be put at the 
service of international co-operation, given a reasonable and business 
hke approach by the interested parties. 

The vital interests of nations make it imperative to continue the 
work of completing the peaceful settlement of Europe, so that the 
victory of the forces of peace and justice may be finally consolidated, 
and nations may be given an opportunity to devote themselves en- 
tirely to peaceful pursuits, and governments to direct their efforts to 
the solution of other important international questions. 

The experience of the recent past, when a mighty anti-Hitler 
coalition was built in the struggle against fascism, is convincing proof 
that differences in the social and economic systems of States do not 
constitute an obstacle to their making common cause to secure a life 
of peace for the peoples. But the co-operation which was essential 
to achieve victory in a just war is no less necessary for the purpose of 
preserving and consolidating the peace. If ways to continue such 
co-operation are to be sought, then it is only natural to turn first to 
the solution of questions which remain over from the war and which 
affect all the Allies. Chief of these is undoubtedly the question of 
a peace treaty with Germany, the conclusion of which will in its 
turn give us the key to the solution of many other problems which 
are dividing our countries. 

We realize, of course, that the Soviet Union and the Western Powers 
have a different approach to the German question, different notions 
as to the future development of Germany. But our countries have 
one thing in common which once enabled us to make common cause. 
During the war we were united by the desire to destroy German 
militarism and to secure peace for the nations. Now we can and must 
be united by the desire to do everything to prevent a revival of Ger- 
man militarism and the possibility of its ever again, either alone 
or in alliance with anyone, launching a new war, which would again 
drown Europe and the whole world in blood and turn flourishing 
cities into ruins. : 

The main argument advanced by those who oppose the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany comes to this: that at present there 
is no government that could sign a peace treaty on behalf of the 
whole of Germany and ensure that the obligations involved would 
be fulfilled. But this argument cannot be accepted as either correct 
or convincing. It proceeds from extremely formal legalistic con- 
siderations, than which none could be less appropriate under the 
existing conditions. It is rooted in a deliberate refusal to recognize 
the de fucto situation in Germany, a territory in which two independ- 
ent sovereign States have long been 1n existence. Is not the very 
fact that the official representatives of the Governments of these two 
States are present in this room convincing proof that it is no longer 
possible to be blind to the actual state of aff urs? 

Moreover, if we are to speak of the legal side of the matter, there 
are examples in the practice of international relations, to show that 
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the existence of the two German States cannot be an obstacle to the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. . : 

To wait for an all-German government to be set up in Germany, 11 
the full knowledge that this will be a complicated and lengthy process 
means both postponing the conclusions of a peace treaty with German} 
indefinitely and ignoring an opportunity to bring the national reunifi 
cation of Germany a step nearer. How can one think of a unite 
Germany as our partner in a peace treaty when, because of the stan: 
taken by the Government of West Germany, the GDR and the FR( 
have not even been able to start working out a common platform fo 
their rapprochement—which is exactly what a peace treaty shoul 
facilitate to a considerable extent? A further point which should b 
taken into account is that the FRG Government does nothing but kee 
creating fresh obstacles in the way of rapprochement between th 
two German States. 

Weare forced to note with regret that yesterday’s statement * by M 
Grewe, the representative of the Federal Republic of Germany, cor 
tained nothing to indicate any change for the better in the policy « 
the Federal Republic of Germany on this question. 

Yesterday Dr. Bolz, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the GDI 
expressed the readiness of the GDR Government to discuss with tl 
FRG the questions of a peace treaty and other relevant issues whic 
concern both German States. 

The FRG Government, however, has not yet reacted to this. 

Taking into account the de facto situation, the Soviet Governmer 
sees no other possibility but to conclude a peace treaty with the tw 
German States; and, in the event that a German confederation ha 
been formed by the time the peace treaty is signed, to sign the treat 
with the German confederation as well as with the GDR and th 
FRG. To refuse to conclude a peace treaty today means to face stil 
bigger differences between the GDR and the FRG tomorrow, to pan 
der to those extremist circles in West Germany which do not conceiv 
of the unification of Germany in any other way than by their absorbin; 
the GDR, even though this could mean confronting the world wit! 
the catastrophe of a new war. If, of course, these circles were abl. 
to assess the situation soberly, even they might see the complete 
illusory and absurd nature of such plans. 

Similarly, it is difficult to take seriously the arguments of thos 
who are trying to justify their negative attitude to proposals for : 
peaceful settlement with Germany by references to the fact that they 
recognize one German State alone. We know that the social systen 
of the GDR is not to the liking of certain people in the West. It 
politics, however, it is least of all appropriate to give way to feelings 
at the expense of a sober approach to facts, and the facts are tha 
the Government of the GDR has fully acknowledged and accepted al 
the aims that were proclaimed in the Allied agreements on Germany 

Yesterday we heard this confirmed once more, in the statement bj 
Dr. Bolz, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the German Democratic Re 
public, who, we are convinced, expressed the sentiments of the majority 
or the German people. 
ee 
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The voice of the GDR which we heard here yesterday was the voice 
of a true champion of peace and of the cause of reducing international 
tension. 

Why then do not the Western powers give the German Democratic 
Republic its due for the work it has done in fulfilling the Potsdam 
agreements, for its peace-loving policy, and why do they prefer to hold 
aloof from this, with their references to being unable to declare rec- 
ognition of the German Democratic Republic? 

It is not out of place in this connexion to recall that history provides 
a good many instances of attempts on the part of some States to vent 
their dislike of the policy of some other State by withholding recogni- 
tion for many years. But time passed, and the “unrecognized” States 
continued to exist and develop. Those who refused to recognize them 
were forced to reconsider their position and their erstwhile policy of 
ignoring facts evoked nothing but perplexity and irony. 

The Soviet Government has acted differently. Taking into account 
the situation created in Germany, it has recognized the FRG. We 
certainly did not do this because we sympathized with the political 
course of the Adenauer government or with the regime established 
in that country, which could hardly be reconciled with the ideas that 
inspired the Allies in the recent war. In making this move, the Soviet 
Government proceeded from the interests of relaxing tension, and 
allowed for the fact that just as without the GDR there could be no 
progress in the solution of the German question, so too there could 
be none without the FRG. One would think these considerations 
would not be alien to the Western Powers, if they are really willing 
to advance the solution of the German question and to strengthen 
peace in Europe. 

One should not lose sight of the fact that while the question of 
unifying Germany mainly concerns the Germans, the question of 8 
peace treaty involves the interests of many nations in Europe and not 
only in Europe, and its solution would be a most important ste 
toward consolidating European security. Of course, the question 0 
the unification of Germany is of great importance, and the Soviet 
Union consistently advocates solving this question on a peaceful and 
democratic basis. But if the FRG is not yet prepared to negotiate 
with the GDR on the means of solving this question, then obviously 
there 1s nothing to do but wait until the FRG Government adopts 4 
more realistic attitude. 

The peace treaty is a different proposition. The delay in solving 
this question is causing harm not only to the German people, but 
also to other nations and to the common cause of peace, Therefore 
the Soviets Government holds to the view that the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference should concentrate mainly on the question of a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

The participants in this conference have obviously had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty with Germany and 
the relevant proposals of the Soviet Government on the procedure 
for concluding this treaty, which were brought to their notice in the 
Soviet Government’s Notes of 10 January and 2 March of this year.’ 
Since we have started discussion on this question, the Soviet delega- 
tion considers it necessary to refer back to the contents of the Soviet 
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Draft Treaty, and to outline the considerations which guided th 
Soviet Government in preparing it. 

The proposed Draft Peace Treaty with Germany is based on th 
Allied agreements on Germany made during and after the war, an: 
above all on the Potsdam Agreement. It proceeds from the necessit: 
of reaching the objectives proclaimed by the Allied States, that 1: 
the prevention of further aggression by Germany, the revival o 
Germany as a peace-loving and democratic State and the establish 
ment of a stable peace in Europe. 

Certain circles in the West are expressing themselves in favou 
of granting Germany a so-called freedom of choice between the East 
ern and the Western military alliances; in fact, what they have 1 
mind here is the future integration of the whole of Germany int 
NATO; that is, the possibility of using her territory and her r 
sources in material and manpower in the interests of this militar 
alliance. It is known also that such plans meet with support fro! 
certain quarters in the FRG, although the latter, of course, are n« 
thinking in terms of the advantages of the Western Powers whic 
today hold the leading position in NATO, but of designs of the 
own which are prompted by their unwillingness to resign themselv 
to the defeat of Hitler Germany. 

The consequences of the FRG’s four years membership of NAT 
are openly to be seen; more and more young men in uniform are bein 
packed into barracks and military schools; many areas of the countr 
are dotted with rocket-launching installations and nuclear weapor 
depots; every day there are fewer footbridges connecting the tw 
parts of Germany. It is not difficult to foresee the threat that woul 
hang over Europe if the attempts to push the whole of Germany alon 
the same road were not resolutely resisted. We are all well awar 
that what the overwhelming majority of the German people deman 
is the right to live in peace and tranquillity and to participate on a 
ne footing with other States in ensuring the security of Europe 
This is precisely the intention behind the provisions of the Sovie 
Draft Peace Treaty which is now under discussion. 

The Soviet Union recognizes Germany’s right to have such nationa 
armed forces of her own as are necessary for the defence of the coun 
try. The Draft certainly contains a number of military restriction: 
but these restrictions are only natural and necessary when we bea 
im mind that German militarism has already launched two worl 
wars. Among the obligations to be imposed on Germany, the firs 
and foremost is a ban against her producing nuclear weapons, to 
gether with a ban on any means of delivery of atomic weapons. In 
cidentally, the relevant provisions of the Soviet Draft Treaty do no 
g0 further than the restrictions provided for in the Paris agreement 

etween the FRG and the Western Powers. Our proposal furthe 
provides for preventing the German armed forces from being equippe 
with nuclear weapons. I believe that the necessity for this is realize 
both in Europe and America and everywhere else where the lesson 
of the two world wars are still remembered. 

The Soviet Government, standing as it does for the withdraws 
of foreign troops from Germany, does not see any obstacle in the wa 
of completing such withdrawal not later than a year from the dat 
when the peace treaty comes into force. If the three Western Powe! 
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and the FRG are not as yet prepared for this, then the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Germany could be carried out gradually within 
time limits which would be agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned; and in that case we would propose that the numerical strength 
of the foreign troops stationed on the territory of Germany be r- 
duced by one third within six months from the date on which the 
peace treaty comes into force. 

It is often alleged in the West that after the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Germany the Soviet Union would gain some sort of mil 
itary advantages, to the detriment of the security of the FRG and 
other Western States But surely, nobody is demanding anything 
more from the Western Powers than from the Soviet Union, We 
are proposing that alZ foreign troops should be withdrawn from Ger 
many, both those of the Soviet Union and those of the NATO States: 
in other words we are talking about a settlement which would r- 
quire both sides to enter into equal commitments and to make equal 
concessions. 

We are also told that the withdrawal of Soviet forces from the 
GDR would not be equivalent to the withdrawal of the foreign troops 
from West Germany, since the Soviet armed forces would, they say, 
still be able to remain somewhere close to Germany. Such argu- 
ments are patently artificial and far-fetched. We have only to re 
member that the armed forces of France, Great Britain, Belgium and 
other NATO countries would also, in this case, be no farther from 
Germany than the Soviet troops. Moreover, the critics of the Soviet 
proposal on the withdrawal of troops from Germany cannot be u- 
aware of the fact that the Soviet Government has long been urging 
an even more fundamental settlement of the problem of foreign troops 
in Europe. The Soviet Union is prepared to withdraw its troops 
not only from Germany but also from Poland and Hungary, where 
they are at present under the terms of the Warsaw Treaty, provided 
of course, that the other NATO countries withdraw their forces b 
within their own frontiers and dismantle their military bases on for- 
elgn territories, 

It is self-evident that the text of a peace treaty should include the 
appropriate provisions of the Allied agreements on the German 
frontiers. The question of Germany’s Eastern frontiers was decided 
by the Allies even while the war was still being fought, and whens 
peace treaty 1s concluded that decision naturally will be explicitly 
written into it. 

The Soviet Draft includes provisions for ensuring the basic human 
rights and freedoms throughout Germany and freedom of activity 
for democratic parties and organizations, A truly democratic de- 
velopment of Germany is impossible unless the fascist, militarist and 
revanchist parties and organizations of every variety which have 
always exerted a pernicious influence on the minds of the German 
people and spiritually prepared them for predatory wars are com- 
pletely eliminated fron: the social and political life of the country. 
For this reason, the proposed Draft Peace Treaty envisages an uD- 
conditional ban on the activities of such organizations. 

The Soviet Draft Peace Treaty offers wide possibilities for the de- 
velopment of economy, science and culture in Germany, affords the 
German people every opportunity to show such qualities as their in- 
dustriousness, their talent for organisation and their technical prowess 
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to the full in the work of peaceful construction. Any discrimination 
against Germany in respect of trade with other countries, navigation 
and the access to world markets is excluded. 

The Soviet Government proposes to regard as completely settled 
the question of reparations from Germany in compensation for the 
damage caused by her to the Allied and Associated Powers during the 
war, and to write into the peace treaty a waiver by the said Powers 
of any claims against Germany with regard to further payment of 
reparations. We submit this proposal in spite of the fact that Ger- 
many has paid compensation for only a small part of the damage 
caused by the fascist aggression. The settlement which we are pro- 
posing for this problem is motivated by feelings of good will towards 
the German people, and takes into account the fact that during the 
post-war period the German people have shown in many ways that 
they condemn the crimes committed against the peoples of Europe in 
the course of the aggression launched by the Hitlerites. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty would greatly facilitate the unifica- 
tion of Germany in accordance with the national aspirations of the 
German people. The acceptance and bona fide fulfillment of the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty by both German States will remove the 
barriers on the road to a rapprochement between the GDR and the 
FRG, and will lead to the development of fruitful co-operation be- 
tween them. 

The Soviet Draft Peace Treaty provides for the Contracting Parties 
to render every assistance to both German States in order that this aim 
may be achieved, and to refrain from such actions as might hinder the 
unification of Germany. 

The Soviet Government’s proposal on the conclusion of a_ peace 
treaty with Germany includes a simultaneous solution of the Berlin 
question ; this settlement would thereby become an integral part of the 
general peace settlement with Germany. The quadripartite aoree- 
ments which determined the procedure for the administration and 
occupation of Germany, including Berlin, would naturally lapse with 
the signing of the peace treaty. The occupation regime which 1s 
still maintained in West Berlin, would thereby be ended, and the 
soil which nurtures the very causes of friction between States would 
be removed. In this connexion there arises the question of the future 
status of West Berlin, pending the restoration of German unity, and 
of Berlin’s becoming once again the capital of a united German State. 
The Soviet Government believes that the most appropriate solution 
would be to give West Berlin the status of a demilitarized Free City. 
This is the solution of the Berlin question which is envisaged in 
Article 25 of the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty; it enjoys the full sup- 
bert of Ce Government of the GDR on whose territory West Berlin 1s 
situated. 

We are prepared to work out, together with other States concerned, 
appropriate guarantees to ensure that the proposed status of West 
Berlin is respected so that there would be no interference in the life 
of the Free City from any quarter and so that its independence, as 
well as its commercial, cultural and other ties with the countries of 
both West and East would be assured. If the proposal for a Free 
City were put into effect a healthier situation sould be created not 
only in Berlin but also throughout Germany; at the same time, the 
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arrangement would not introduce any changes in the social and eco: 
nomic order which already exists in West Berlin. 

Such are the more important provisions of the Soviet Draft Peace 
Treaty with Germany. If we are asked what the major merits of this 
Drait are, our answer is as follows: the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty 
with Germany offers a solid guarantee of security both to the past 
victims of Hitlerite aggression and to the German people themselves, 
who in the past have more than had to pay in millions of human lives 
for the sanguinary adventures of German militarists. 

The growing awareness both in Europe and outside Europe of the 
necessity for concluding a peace treaty with Germany without further 
delay is proved by the wide response and support with which the 
recent Soviet proposals on this question have been met. 

The Soviet delegation is prepared to do its best to find a mutually 
acceptable basis for a prompt solution of the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany through an appropriate agreement between all parties 
concerned. We propose that we take the Soviet Draft as a basis for 
examining the question of a peace treaty at. our conference and We 
submit it at this Meeting as an official document from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Naturally, we are also prepared to consider any proposals 
designed to bring about the speedy conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany which may be made by other members of the conference 

Yesterday Mr. Herter, the U.S. Secretary of State, submitted on 
behalf of the Governments of the three Western Powers, for consid- 
eration by our conference, an extensive document containing the 
proposals of those Governments on various international questions. 

This document deals with: disarmament problems; the Berlin ques- 
tion; European security problems; the unification of Germany; and, 
finally, a peace settlement with Germany. And, we are told, this 
document is to be regarded as an inseparable whole. : 

We listened attentively to the statement of the U.S. Secretary of 
State and to the Foreign Ministers of France and Great Britain who 
spoke after him. The Soviet delegation has already had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its attitude to such a method, whereby compli- 
cated questions which are different in character, are lumped together, 
with the result that it becomes still more complicated—indeed im- 
possible—to solve them. Should such a path be followed only one 
result could be achieved: complete deadlock from the very outset, 

Naturally, the Soviet delegation will at a later stage state its views 
on the substance of the proposals contained in the three-Power doct- 
ment. 

All the essentials for a prompt solution of the question of a peace 
treaty with Germany already exist: the desire of the peoples to re- 
move the last traces of the recent war and to establish, at last, the 
conditions for a stable peace in Europe and a yroper representation 
of Germany in the form of the two German States whose Govern- 
ments are vested with the necessary sovereign authority to sign a 
peace treaty in the name of the whole of ermany and to assure 
compliance with its terms. Now everything will depend on the good 
will of the Governments of the four great Powers, on whether they 
will be willing once again to travel the road of fruitful peaceful 
co-operation. : 

As far as the Soviet delegation is concerned, it will, as we have al- 
ready stated, spare no effort to help the work of our conference to 
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proceed in a constructive atmosphere, in the spirit of friendly co 
operation, and to ensure that a peace treaty with Germany is draw! 
up. The Soviet delegation expresses the hope that its efforts toward: 
this noble aim will meet with the understanding and support of th 
other participants of the conference. 

We ehoulcs now like to hear the views of other delegations on thi 
question under consideration. 


Soviet Draft Peace Treaty With Germany, Presented at the 
Foreign Ministers Meeting on Geneva, May 15, 1959? 


~The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom o 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States of America 
the French Republic, Australia, the People’s Republic of Albania 
Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, the People’s Re 
public of Bulgaria, Brazil, the Hungarian People’s Republic, Greece 
Denmark, India, Italy, Canada, the Chinese People’s Republic, Lux 
embourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Polis! 
People’s Republic, the Romanian People’s Republic, the Ukrainia: 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Finland, the Czechoslovak Republic, th 
Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the Union of Sout 
Africa, as States which participated with their armed forces in th 
war against Germany, designated hereafter as “the Allied and Asso 
ciated Powers”, on the one part, 

And Germany, represented at the present time by the German Demo 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany (or, in th 
event of a German Confederation being formed prior to the signin; 
of the peace treaty, the German Confederation, and also the Germa: 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany), on th 
other part, 

Noting that the further maintenance of the profoundly abnorma 
situation under which foreign troops continue to remain on Germa 
territory in the 14th year after the cessation of hostilities cannot b 
justified, and the German nation continues to be deprived of the pos 
sibility of fully exercising its state sovereignty, of maintaining equa 
relations with other States and is outside the United Nations; 

Being guided by the desire to carry out under éxisting condition 
the basic provisions contained in the documents of the anti-Hitle 
coalition and in particular the Potsdam agreement; 

Considering that the absence of a peace settlement precludes th 
possibility of ensuring a just regard for the legitimate national inter 
ests of the German pane and to a considerable extent helps to in 
crease the tension and instability in Europe; 

Being united in their intention finally to draw a line under the wa 
which was unleashed by Hitler’s Germany and which brought in 
calculable calamities and suffering to many peoples, including th 
German people ; 

Recognizing that during the years which have passed since th 
cessation of hostilities, the Goran people have demonstrated in man: 
ways that they condemn the crimes which were committed against th 
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people of Europe as a result of the aggression unleashed by German 
militarism ; | 

Firmly resolved not to permit Germany to threaten its neighbours 
or other States and unleash a new war at any time again; 

Desirous of securing for Germany the possibility of peaceful and 
democratic development and its fruitful co-operation with other 
States as an equal member of the family of nations; 

Convinced that the conclusion of a peace treaty will be of excep- 
tionally serious importance for guaranteeing security in Europe and 
strengthening peace throughout the world ; 

Considering that the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 1s 
a necessary and important step towards restoring the national unity 
of Germany ; . 

Have decided to conclude the present peace treaty and for this pur- 
pose have designated the undersigned as their plenipotentiary repre- 
sentatives, who, after the presentation of their full powers, found m 
due and proper form, have agreed to the following provisions: 


PART 1 
PouiTicAL AND TERRITORIAL PROVISIONS 
I. Peace and Peaceful Relations 
Article 1 


The Allied and Associated Powers, on the one part, and Germany, 
on the other, note and confirm the cessation of a state of war and the 
establishment of peaceful relations between themselves, and that ac 
cordingly all the political and judicial consequences deriving there- 
from will become effective from the moment of the entry into force 0 
the relevant declaration or decree of each of the Allied and Associated 


Powers. 
Article 2 


Pending the unification of Germany in one form or another the 
term “Germany” in this treaty shall be understood to include the two 
existing German states—the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany—and all the rights and obligations of 
Germany, provided for in the treaty, shall relate both to the German 
Democratic Republic and to the Federal Republic of Germany. 





Article 3 


The Allied and Associated Powers recognize the full sovereignty of 
the German people over Germany, including its territorial waters aD 


airspace. 
Article 4 


1. The Allied and Associated Powers declare that they will establish 
their relations with Germany on the basis of observance of the prit- 
ciples of respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Germany, non-intervention in its internal affairs, non-aggression, 
equality, and mutual advantage, and also on the basis of the pro 
visions Of this treaty. 
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Germany shall be guided by the same principles in its relations with 
all countries. : 

2. Germany undertakes to settle its international disputes solely by 
peaceful means in such a way as not to endanger international peace 
and security. Germany also undertakes to refrain in its international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
violability or political independence of any State and not to give any 
aid or support to any State or group of States violating international 
peace and security. 

. Article 5 


1. Germany undertakes not to join any military alliances directed 
against any State which is a participant in this treaty, and also not 
to take part in military alliances which do not include all of the four 
‘principal Allied Powers of the anti-Hitler coalition—the Union of 

oviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and France. 

2. The Allied and Associated Powers shall respect Germany’s 
undertaking not to participate in the military alliances referred to 
in paragraph 1, and shall refrain from any actions in regard to 
Germany which might involve direct or indirect violation by it of 
this undertaking. 

3. The Allied and Associated Powers shall take all the necessary 
steps to enable Germany to participate on an equal footing in measures 
designed to strengthen general European security and to establish a 
security system in Europe, founded on the joint efforts of the Euro- 
pean States. 

4. With the coming into force of this treaty, Germany—the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany—shall 
be considered relieved of the obligations arising out of membership 
in the Warsaw Pact Organization and the North Atlantic Alliance 
and the West European Union respectively. 


Article 6 


Germany recognizes the full validity of the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Romania and Finland. 


Article 7 


Following the coming into force of this treaty the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall support Germany’s application for member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


Il. Frontiers 
Article 8 


The frontiers of Germany shall be those which existed on 1 January 
1959. The frontiers of Germany are shown on the map attached to 
this treaty (annex no. 1). 

Pending the unification of Germany in a single State, the territories 
of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
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Germany shall be delimited by the line existing on 1 January, 1959, 
as Shown on the map attached to the treaty (annex no. 1). 


Article 9 


In conformity with the Potsdam agreement of 1945: 

A) Germany renounces all rights, legal titles and claims to the 
former German territories east of the line passing from the Baltic 
Sea slightly west of Swinemuende and from there along the Oder 
River to its confluence with the Western Neisse and along the West 
ern Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, including the territory of the 
former East Prussia and the territory of the former city of Danzig 
which have come under the sovereignty of the Polish People’s Repub- 
lic, which sovereignty Germany recognizes. | 

B) Germany renounces all rights, legal titles and claims to the 
former city of Koenigsberg and the adjacent area which have come 
under the sovereignty of the U.S.S.R., which sovereignty Germany 


recognizes. 
Article 10 | 


Germany acknowledges as null and void the Munich agreement with 
all its ensuing consequences and declares that it will always recognize 
the territory of the former so-called Sudeten Region as an inviolable 
constituent part of the national territory of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Article 11 


Germany recognizes that the territory of Alsace-Lorraine is a COD 
stituent part of the Republic of France. | 
The Saar District is part of the territory of Germany. 


Article 12 


Germany confirms and recognizes the changes and delimitation of 
its frontiers carried out in accordance with the agreements conclu 
with neighbouring States between May 1945 and 1 January, 199). 


III. Germany and Austria 
Article 13 


_ 1. Germany recognizes the full validity of the State Treaty for the 
reestablishment of an independent and democratic Austria of 15 May; 
1955 and the prohibition of Anschluss contained therein. eo 

2. Accordingly, Germany shall respect the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Austria and shall renounce all territorial and politi 
claims in regard to Austria and Austrian territory. 

3. Germany recognizes and undertakes to respect the permanent 
neutrality,of Austria as defined by the Federal Constitutional Law of 
Austria enacted by the Austrian Parliament on October 26, 1955., 

4, To prevent the danger of Anschluss, a political or economic union 
between Germany and Austria is prohibited. Germany fully ac 
knowledges its responsibility in this matter and shall not enter into 
a political or economic union with Austria in any form whatsoever. 
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‘ Germany shall not conclude any agreement with Austria, undertake 
any actions or carry out any measures likely, directly or indirectly, to 
promote its political or economic union with Austria, or impair the 
territorial integrity, political or economic independence of Austria. 
Germany further undertakes not to permit on its territory any actions 
likely, direetly or indirectly, to promote such a union and it shall pre- 
vent the existence, resurgence and activity of any organizations hav- 
ing as their aim political or economic union with Austria and 
propaganda in favour of such union. 


IV. The Fundamental Rights and Freedoms of the Individual 
Article 14 


1. Germany undertakes to carry out all the necessary measures to 

ensure that all persons under German jurisdiction without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language, religion, nationality, origin or political 
beliefs shall enjoy human rights and the fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding personal freedom, freedom of speech, press and publication 
religious worship, political opinion, association and public assembly 
- 2. Germany further undertakes that the laws in force on its terri. 
tory shall not, both as regards their content and their application 
discriminate or entail any discrimination between persons of Germa1 
citizenship on the grounds of their race, sex, language, religion, na 
tionality, origin, political beliefs, or party affiliation, whether in refer 
ence to their persons, property, occupation, professional or financia 
Interests, status, political or civil rights or any other matter. 
._ 3. Past membership in the National Socialist Party or in organiza 
fions affiliated to or controlled by it, of any German citizen may no 
serve as grounds for restricting the rights and freedoms provided fo: 
In paragraph 1, if the rights of the person concerned have not ‘beet 
restricted by a court of law. 

4. Persons of German nationality, resettled in Germany from othe 
countries in accordance with the decisions of the Potsdam conference 
of 1945, shall enjoy on the territory of Germany all the rights referrec 
to in paragraph 1 without any discrimination, as equal Germaz 


citizens. 
Article 15 


No German authority or German citizen shall persecute or other 
Wise oppress any person for having, during the second world war 
acted in favour of the Allied and Associated Powers, or for express 
ing sympathy with their cause, or for having acted in the perioc 
bee to the coming into force of this treaty in a way calculated t 
acilitate implementation of the joint decisions on Germany of .the 
US.S.R., U.S.A., the United Kingdom and France, or of any procla: 
prone ordinance, order or instruction issued in pursuance of thes¢ 

lons. 


V. Political Parties and Other Organizations 


Article 16 


_ Germany shall guarantee freedom of activity for political partie: 
and other organizations, with the exception of the parties and or. 


ee 
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ganizations referred to in Articles 13, 17 and 18, allowing them the 
right freely to decide their internal affairs, hold conferences and 
meetings and enjoy freedom of press and publication. 


Article 17 


Germany undertakes not to permit, on pain of punishment under 
criminal law, the resurgence, existence and activity on German terri- 
tory of the National-Socialist Party and organizations affiliated to or 
controlled by it, including political, military and paramilitary organ- 
izations, or the emergence and activities of similar parties and organ- 
izations, in particular revanchist parties and organizations demand- 
ing revision of Germany’s frontiers or making territorial claims on 


other States. 
Article 18 


Germany undertakes to dissolve and, on pain of punishment under 
criminal law, not to permit on its territory the existence and activity 
of any organizations whatsoever, including émigré organizations, en- 
gaged in hostile activities against any Allied or Associated Power. 

Germany shall not grant political asylum to persons belonging to 
the aforesaid organizations. ; 


VI. Other Clauses 


Article 19 


Germany recognizes the verdict of the International Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg and the verdicts of other courts on crimi 
offences envisaged in the Tribunal’s Charter, committed within Ger- 
many and beyond her frontiers. 


Article 20 


Germany undertakes not to permit propaganda in any form cal- 
culated or likely to create a danger to peace or intensify it, violation 
of peace, or an act of aggression, including war propaganda and aly 
kind of revenge statements putting forward demands for the revision 
of Germany’s frontiers or territorial claims on other countries. 


Article 21 


1. Germany shall render every assistance to the repatriation of 
citizens of the Allied and Associated Powers who found themselves 02 
German territory as a result of the war. 

2. For their part, the Allied and Associated Powers shall, in so far 
as this has not already been done, render similar assistance in the 
repatriation of German citizens who found themselves on the ter- 
ritories of the Allied and Associated Powers as a result of the war. 

3. The Allied Powers undertake, in so far as this has not already 
been clone by them, to return to Germany within six months after the 
coming into force of this treaty, all German specialists who left the 
country under coercion during or after the war. The provisions of 
this article shall not apply to persons who left Germany of their own 


accord. 


oe 
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PART 2 
Provisions RELATING TO THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED 
GERMANY 
Article 22 


The Allied and Associated Powers acknowledge the right of the 
German people to re-establish the unity of Germany, and express 
their readiness to render to both German states every assistance in 
the achievement of this aim on the basis of a rapprochement and 
understanding between the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The two German states, as well as 
the Allied and Associated Powers regard the present Treaty as an 
important contribution to the unification of Germany in accordance 
with the national aspirations of the German people and also with 
the interests of European and world security. 


Article 23 


Whereas any attempt to solve the question of the unification of 
Germany by force would be fraught with the danger of a war entail- 
ing incalculable disasters for the peoples of Europe, and above all 
for the German people themselves, the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany solemnly pledge themselves 
never to resort to force or the threat of force for the purpose of unify- 
ing Germany, and shall resolve any disputes which may arise in their 
mutual relationships by peaceful methods, 


Article 24 


The present Treaty shall remain in force after the re-establishment 


of German unity, and its provisions shall extend to the united German 
state. 


Article 25 


Pending the re-establishment of German unity and the creation of 
a united German State, West Berlin shall have the status of a de- 
militarized Free City with a special Statute of its own. 


PART 3 
Mixirary Provisions 
Article 26 


Germany shall have its own national armed forces (land, air, and 
naval), as necessary for ensuring the country’s defence. 


Article 27 


The following persons shall not be permitted to serve in the armed 
forces: 

(a) Persons convicted by the courts of countries which were in a 
state of war with Germany, or by German courts, for crimes 
against peace, crimes against humanity, or war crimes; 

76191339 
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13 Persons not having German citizenship ; 

c) Persons of non-German nationality who found themselves 
on the territory of Germany during and after the war, irrespective 
of whether or not they subsequently acquired German citizenship. 


Article 28 


Germany shall not possess, produce, acquire, or experiment with 
(a) any form of nuclear armament or other means of mass de 
struction, including biological and chemical weapons; 
(b) any form of rockets or guided missiles or any apparatus or 
installations connected with the launching or control of such 
weapons; 
(c) aircraft designed basically as bombers and adapted for car- 
rying bombs or shells: | 
(d) submarines. 





Article 2%) 


Germany shall not possess, produce, or acquire either through state 
or private channels, or in any other way, war materials and equipment, 
or maintain productive potential for their manufacture in excess of 
her requirements for the maintenance of the armed forces permitted 
under article 26 of the Bese Treaty; nor shall Germany export any 
military materials and equipment from German territory to other 


countries. 
Article 30 


All foreign troops which are in Germany shall be withdrawn from 
Germany not later than within one. year from the date on which the 
present Treaty comes into force. : 

(Or: After the present Treaty comes into force, all foreign troops 
which are in Germany shall be withdrawn from Germany within tim 
limits to be agreed on by the interested Parties, with the proviso that 
within 6 months from the moment when the Treaty comes into force, 
the numerical strength of foreign forces stationed on the territory 
of Germany will be reduced by one-third). 

Simultaneously with the withdrawal of foreign troops from Ger- 
many all foreign military bases on the territory of Germany shall be 
abolished. 

In future, Germany shall not permit the presence of any foreign 
armed forces or foreign military bases on her territory. 


Article 31 


Germany undertakes to respect, preserve, and maintain the graves 
on German territory of Servicemen, prisoners of war, and nationals 
of Powers which were in a state of war with Germany, who wer 
forcibly brought to Germany; the tombstones and emblems on these 
graves; and the memorials to the military glory of the armies which 
fought against Hitler Germany. 

The Allied and Associated Powers shall, on their part, ensure 
the proper maintenance of designated graves of German Servicemen 


which are on their territories. 
@ ail ra 
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PART 4 
Economic PROovIsIONS 
Article 32 


No restrictions shall be imposed on Germany in the developmen 
of her peaceful economy, which should serve to enhance the welfar 
of the German people. 

Similarly, no restrictions shall be imposed in respect of Germany’ 
trade with other countries, or in respect of navigation, or in respec 
of her access to world markets. 


Article 33 


After the withdrawal of foreign troops from German territory al 
German property which has been used by the armed forces of th 
foreign States on German territory and for which compensation ha 
not been paid shall either be returned to its owners, or suitable com 
pensation shall be paid for it. 
: . Article 34 


__ 1. Insofar as she has not already done so, Germany shall restor 
the legitimate rights and interests of the Allied or Associated Power 
and their nationals in Germany as of 1 September, 1939, or as o 
30 September, 1938, in the case of the Czechoslovak Republic and it 
nationals, and shall return the property of the Allied and Associate 
Powers and their nationals or make compensation. The procedur 
and terms on which the provisions of the present Article shall b 
implemented will be defined by special agreements between German: 
and the States concerned. 

The term “property” means movable or immovable property, ma 
terial or nonmaterial, including industrial, literary, and art property 
‘and also rights and interests of any kind in property. 

2. The existence of a state of war shall not in itself be regarde 
as a factor affecting the obligation to repay monetary debts arising 
out of obligations and contracts which existed before the state of wa 
came into existence. 

Germany undertakes not to permit any discrimination with re 
gard to the satisfaction of claims to compensation for damage cause 
to citizens of the Allied or Associated Powers, irrespective of th 
nature of the compensation due, or of the organization or institutio! 
meeting the claim. 

Article 35 


Germany recognizes the rights of any Allied or Associated Powe 
to German assets abroad which have been transferred to that powe 
by virtue of agreements between the USSR, the United States o 
America, the United Kingdom, and France. 

ermany recognizes the provisions contained in the State Treat: 
for the Re-establishment of an Independent and Democratic Austri 
regarding German assets in Austria. 
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Article 36 





1. Germany waives, on her own behalf and on behalf of German 
organizations and nationals, all claims of any description against 
the Allied and Associated Powers, their organizations or nationals, 
arising directly out of the war or out of actions taken because of the 
war in Europe after 1 September, 1939, irrespective of whether or 
not the Allied or Associated Power concerned was at war with Ger 
many at the time. 

This renunciation of claims includes, in particular, the following: 

(a) claims for losses or damages sustained in consequence of 
actions by the armed forces or authorities of the Allied or Ass0- 
ciated Powers; 

(b) claims arising out of the presence, operations or actions of 
the armed forces and authorities of Allied or Associated Powers 
on German territory ; 

(c) claims with respect to the decrees or orders of the Priz 
Court of Allied or Associated Powers, Germany agreeing to at 
cept as valid and binding all decrees and orders of such Priz 
Courts issued after 1 September, 1939, in relation to German 
maritime and river vessels, or German cargoes, or payment of 
costs ; 

(d) claims arising out of the exercise of belligerent rights, or 
out of measures taken in the exercise of such rights. eu 

2. Germany’s renunciation of claims under paragraph 1 of this 
Article covers any claims arising out of actions taken by any of the 
Allied or Associated Powers with respect to German sea and river 
vessels after 1 September, 1939, as well as any claims and debts arising 
out of international Conventions on prisoners of war now in force. 

8. The provisions of this Article. shall bar, completely and finally 
all claims of the nature referred to herein, which shall henceforward 
be extinguished, whoever may be the parties in interest. The German 
Government agrees to make equitable compensation in marks to per 
sons who furnished supplies or services on requisition to the armed 
forces of the Allied and Associated Powers on German territory and 
in satisfaction of non-combat damage claims which have arisen on 
German territory against the armed forces of the Allied or Associa: 
Powers. 

Article 37 


Germany waives all Government claims, all claims of public Ger 
man juridical persons, German private juridical persons and German 
nationals connected with territories that have been returned to other 
States and have been transferred to their sovereignty. 


Article 38 


The States to which sovereignty over part of the former territory 
of Germany has been transferred are not responsible for obligations 
arising out of the debts of the German State, German municipalities 
or German public institutions, or for any other legal questions of 4 
public or private character that arose prior to 8 May, 1945 and are 
connected with the territory concerned. 
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Article 39 


1. Germany agrees to enter into negotiations with any Allied or 
Associated Power and conclude treaties and agreements on trade and 
navigation, after granting each Allied or Associated Power most- 
favoured-nation treatment on a reciprocal basis. 

2. Germany shall not permit discrimination or artificial restrictions 
in any matter concerning her trade with Allied or Associated Powers. 
For their part, the Allied and Associated Powers shall adhere to the 
same principle in trade with Germany. 

3. Germany shall not grant any exclusive rights to, or discriminate 
against, any country whatsoever with regard to the operation, within 
her boundaries, of commercial aircraft in international traffic; shall 
afford all the Allied and Associated Powers, on a reciprocal basis, 
equal opportunities in obtaining, on German territory, international 
commercial aviation rights, including the right to land for refuelling 
and repair. These provisions should not affect the interests of Ger- 
many’s national defence. 

Article 40 


Germany undertakes to allow Austria the right of unhampered 
transit and communication without customs duties or charges between 
Salzburg and Lofer (Salzburg) via Reichenhall-Steinpass and _be- 
tween Scharnith (Tyrol) and Ehrwald (Tyrol) via Garmisch-Parten- 


kirchen. 
PART 5 
REPARATIONS AND RESTITUTION 
Article 41 


The question of German reparations in compensation for damages 
caused by Germany to the Allied and Associated Powers during the 
war shall be considered fully settled, and the Allied and Associated 
Powers renounce all claims against Germany with regard to further 
reparation payments. 

Article 42 


Insofar as she has not already done so, Germany undertakes to 
return in proper condition identifiable objects of artistic, historical or 
archeological value that constitute part of the cultural property of 
Allied or Associated Powers and were transported to Germany from 
their respective territories by force or coercion. 

Claims for the restitution of the aforesaid objects may be pre- 
sented within twelve months from the date on which the present 
Treaty comes into force. 

Germany shall also transfer to those States to which part of former 
German territory has been returned or placed under their sovereignty, 
all historical, juridical, administrative and technical archives, together 
with maps and plans, relating to these territories. 
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PART 6 





FINAL PRovisrons 





Article 43 


Upon the coming into force of the present Peace Treaty, Germany 
shall be released from all obligations under international treaties and 
agreements concluded by the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Government of the German Federal Republic prior 
to the coming into force of the present Treaty which are in contradic 
tion to the provisions of the Treaty, , 


Article 44 


Any dispute concerning the interpretation or execution of this 
Treaty which is not settled through direct diplomatic negotiation or 
by some other procedure by agreement between the contending Parties,. 
shall be referred to a Commission composed of representatives of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
France, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic. Should the Commission fail to agree on a solution after 
two months, and if the contending Parties have not arrived at an 
agreement on an alternative procedure for its settlement, the dispute. 
shall be referred to a Commission composed of one representative from 
each Party and a third member chosen, by agreement, from the nation- 
als of a third country. 





Article 45 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified and shall come into force 
immediately upon deposit of instruments of ratification by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, France ani 
Germany. With respect to each Power which shall subsequently 
ratify the Treaty or accede to it, it shall come into force upon the 
deposit of its instruments of ratification or accession. 

2. If the Treaty does not come into force within ten months after the 
deposit of Germany’s instruments of ratification, any State which hss 
ratified it can bring the Treaty into force between itself and Germany 
by notifying Germany and the depository State to this effect within 
three years of the deposit of Germany’s instruments of ratification. 


Article 46 


Any State which was at war with Germany and is not signatory to 
this Treaty may accede to it. 


Article 47 


The present Treaty grants no rights, title or advantages to non- 
signatory Powers, and no German rights, title or interests shall be 
regarded as impaired in favour of these Powers by any provision of 
the present Treaty. 


! oe le 
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Article 48 


The present Treaty and all the instruments of ratification and acces- 
sion shall be deposited with the Government of __---------------- ; 
which shall furnish certified copies to each of the signatory and _ac- 
ceding Powers, and shall also inform them of further ratifications 
and accessions. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Donen. 22. 2uecesc suse ae in the Russian, English, French 
and German languages, all texts being equally authentic. 


Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, on the 
Question of a Peace Treaty With Germany, May 18, 1959? 


The Government of the United States attaches the greatest value 
to a just and enduring peace settlement with Germany. Ever since 
the termination of hostilities in 1945 the United States has stead- 
fastly sought to bring about such a settlement. 

The record on this score is clear and unequivocal. At the first 
meeting of the second session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
(Paris, 1946) Secretary of State Byrnes suggested that a special com- 
mission be appointed to consider a German peace treaty. On May 
15, 1946, he proposed the appointment of special deputies to prepare 
a draft peace settlement for Germany which the Council could sub- 
mit to a peace conference to be convened on November 12, 1946. At 
the third Council of Foreign Ministers session (New York, 1946) 
Secretary Byrnes insisted that the Council should immediately ap- 
point its deputies for Germany and that these deputies should explore 
the problem prior to the Moscow session. 

The United States continued to press for the conclusion of a peace 
settlement with Germany at the Council of Foreign Ministers at Paris 
in 1949. Renewed efforts were made at the Berlin discussions in 1954 
and at Geneva in 1955. The position consistently taken by the United 
States in favor of a final peace settlement with Germany is thus a 
matter of public record. 

Throughout this long period the great concern of the United States 
has been that a peace settlement with Germany shall truly be all that 
its Name implies—the establishment by solemn international under- 
takings of relationships between a free and united Germany and the 
other nations of the world which will promote peace upon earth. A 
settlement which is not designed to achieve this result would be a 
fraud upon the hopes of mankind. 

All of these efforts on the part of the United States to bring about 
a definitive peace settlement with Germany were frustrated by the 
intransigent attitude of the Soviet Union. In particular, the con- 
structive proposals of the United States were brought to naught by 
the continued refusal of the Soviet Union to fulfill its solemn obli- 





1 Department of State Bulletin, June 8, 1959, p. 819. 
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gation to join with the Western allies in bringing about the reunifics- 


tion of Germany and the establishment of an all-German government, 
freely chosen by the German people. 


Considerations for Formulation of Treaty Terms 


In considering the feasibility of a “peace treaty” with Germany 
we must keep in mind certain fundamental considerations which must 
underlie any formulation of specific treaty terms. The United States 
on December 11, 1941, declared war on Nazi Germany and thereafter 
engaged in a major conflict with that state. Nazi Germany capitulated 
unconditionally in 1945. 

At. all times, prior to the capitulation, the Nazi government of Ger- 
many was the government of all of Germany. 

It is the position of the United States that under international law 
the international entity known as Germany remains in existence, not- 
withstanding what has happened since 1945 as an incident of Four 
Power occupation. The Government of the United States does not 
consider, and will not admit, that Germany as an international entity 
is permanently divided into new and separate states, as was the cas 
of Austria after World War I. 

It is undeniable that a peace treaty necessarily connotes a final 
settlement of the problems engendered by war, such as frontiers, 
treaty obligations, claims and debts, and the like. It was the inter- 
national entity known as Germany with which the United States was 
at war and with which it has outstanding problems. Accordingly, 
any “final settlement,” so far as our Governments are Sareea must 
await the establishment of a government which can act for and bind 
Germany as a whole. 

Conversely, since the United States was never at war with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany nor with the so-called “German Democratic 
Republic,” any “peace treaty” or definitive settlement with such por 
tions of Germany, whether individually or collectively, could not bes 
final peace treaty with Germany. 

To hold otherwise would be to recognize in effect the permanent 
partition of Germany. 

The Bonn conventions entered into by the Western Powers and the 
German Federal Republic are in no way inconsistent with the position 
of the United States I have just set forth. The United States partic: 
pated in the Bonn conventions because it considered that the people 
of West Germany should be permitted to assume as normal an inter 
national role as possible under the circumstances. It appears on the 
face of the Bonn conventions that they constitute merely an effort t0 
achieve an interim solution to the problem resulting from the lack © 
a definitive peace treaty. 

Specifically, in the Bonn conventions it is made clear that these ar- 
rangements are of an interim nature pending a final peace settlement. 
While the Federal Republic 1s recognized as having the full authority 

of a sovereign over its own internal and external affairs, the thre 
Western Powers retain all the rights and responsibilities exercis 
or held by them relating to Berlin and Germany as a whole, including 
reunification of Germany and a peace settlement. 

It should be noted also that a similar reservation was made by the 
Soviet Government in its arrangements of September 20, 1955, with 


the so-called German Democratic Republic. 
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Why, it may be asked, cannot the United States eu and enter 
into a peace treaty of the nature proposed by the Soviet Union, in 
which it is suggested that “Germany” be represented by the German 
Federal Republic and the so-called German Democratic Republic, 
pending establishment of an all-German government? The answer 
is clear and fundamental. The German Federal Republic and the 
so-called German Democratic Republic do not, either separately or 
in combination, constitute an all-German government authorized to 
act for and bind the international entity known as Germany. That 
can be done only by an all-German government, freely chosen by the 


‘German people. 


True, the Soviet Union in its proposal pays lip service to the prin- 
ciple that any peace settlement, to be worthy of the name, must be 
with the whole of Germany, by the patent device of referring to “Ger- 
many” as the contracting party to the treaty. But the “Germany” 
of the Soviet proposal is a nonentity, and the only real parties are the 
Laster Republic of Germany and the so-called German Democratic 

epublic. 

uite aside from the question of recognition of the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic—and the United States wishes to reiterate 
that it has no intention of recognizing the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic as representative of any part of the German people— 
it is only by closing one’s eyes to reality that one is able to regard the 
“Germany” of the Soviet proposal as anything of substance. 

For example, the widely divergent views of the German Federal 
Republic and the so-called German Democratic Republic are matters. 
of common knowledge. Yet article 3 of the Soviet draft “treaty” 
provides : 

“The Allied and Associated States recognize the full sover- 
eignty of the German people over Germany, including the ter- 
ritorial waters and airspace.” 


Sovereignty of a State Is Indivisible 


An international relations the sovereignty of a state is one and in- 
divisible. The concept of “two existing German states” representing 
the indivisible sovereignty of the German people is unacceptable, both 
In legal and in political theory, and would be wholly unworkable in 
practice. Who, it may be asked, will represent a sovereign “Ger- 
many” or “the German people” in other capitals or in the United 
Nations? To whom will the other signatories of the treaty look for 
fulfillment of the obligations of “Germany” under the Soviet proposal ? 

Article 4 places upon Germany the obligation to solve international 

sputes by peaceful means and forbids it to extend any aid or sup- 
port to another state or group of states violating international peace 
and security. 

What would be the result if the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public extended aid to a state which was violating international 
peace? Would not the Federal Republic of Germany be under an 
obligation to prevent such support? The Federal Republic might 
well be required, in view of the unconditional nature of the obliga- 
tion which is placed upon “Germany” not to extend aid or support in 
such circumstances, to take measures to disassociate itself from the 
so-called German Democratic Republic. In view of conditions under 
which it is likely to be enforced this article could well serve as a threat 
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to international peace and security rather than a safeguard against 
violations thereof. 
The Soviet draft treaty contains, all told, some 48 articles, and in 
one article after another the same series of problems arises, ee 
what entity does a particular obligation rest? To what entity does 
a particular right accrue? How are rights and obligations to be 
carried out’ How are violations thereof to be treated? It is clearly 
not necessary to go through the entire draft specifying the vast num- 
ber of problems which are inherent in this Soviet proposal. The ob 
vious problems stemming from the articles which have been discussel 
afford ample illustration of the point that this treaty proposal, purdy 
from the practical point of view, would not lead to a settlement of 
the German problem but instead would create a host of new problems. 

The only sound disarmament program is one which is generally ap- 
plicable, is not directed in a discriminatory manner against a single 
state, and is backed by meaningful and enforceable measures to insure 
its accomplishment. 

At the Foreign Ministers meeting in Berlin in 1954, Secretary of 
State Dulles, in discussing the unhappy consequences of the Treaty of 
Versailles, stated :? 

‘From that. experiment, those who truly and wisely seek peace 
have learned that no great nation is made harmless by subjecting 
it to discriminations so that it cannot be an equal in the family 
of nations. Restrictions such as were imposed by the Treaty of ° 
Versailles. and as are implicit in the Soviet proposals of yester- 
day, merely incite a people of vigor and of courage to strive to 
break the bonds imposed upon them and thereby to demonstrate 
their sovereign equality.” 

This wise counsel is equally applicable to the current Soviet pro- 
posals respecting the conclusion of a treaty of peace with Germany. 
The United States has studied the draft peace treaty with Germany 
which was attached to the Soviet note of January 10, 1959,? with grest 
care in the hope that it might open a path to the establishment of 2 
permanent peace settlement. Had it in fact done so, the United States 
would have welcomed it. But the Soviet. proposal instead holds the 
seecls of future discord and conflict. 


Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, Reviewing 
Respective Positions Regarding a Peace Treaty With Germany; 
May 20, 1959 


This conference is now well into its second week. It is most appro- 
priate that we review our respective positions in the light of our objec 
tives here. We are in Geneva to seek positive agreements on the 
German question; to narrow the differences between us; and thus to 
make constructive proposals for discussions in a possible summit 
meeting. 





1 Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, January 25—February 1 rt- 
ment of State publication 5399), p. 25. ° . ty Rise Ve 

sAnte. the similar Soviet draft treaty presented at the Geneva meeting of May 16 is 
printed as the immediately preceding document. 

3 Department of State Bul etin, June 8, 1959, p. 821. 
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‘The United States delegation has come here with the high purpos 
of engaging in serious and meaningful negotiations. We have re 
“peatedly stated that, if developments here justify it, we will be read, 
to participate in a summit meeting ; otherwise, not. . 
| What was the occasion for our coming together at this time? Al 
the world knows that there has been no change in the situation relatin; 
to Berlin since 1949, when the Soviet Union solemnly reaffirmed it 
undertakings with respect to access to that city. The real occasion fo 
this meeting was a series of notes from the Soviet Union beginnins 
in November 1958 demanding discussions with respect to the problem: 
of Berlin and a peace treaty with Germany and making certain pro 
posals with respect to those problems. The counterproposals of th 
three Western Powers were requested in these notes and in numerou: 
public statements by Soviet officials. i ye eds 

In reply the Government of the United States indicated its willing: 
ness to meet here in Geneva to discuss “questions relating to Germany 
including a peace treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin.’ 

The Western peace plan? was formulated in the light of these ex. 
changes. It was formulated in the light of positions repeatedly taker 
and reaffirmed by the Soviet Union. It constitutes an entirely seriou: 
attempt to reach an accommodation between the positions taken by 
the Soviet Union on the one hand and the three Western Powers or 
the other in the fall of 1955. 

We take particular exception to Mr. Gromyko’s charge that. th 
Western peace plan was formulated with the objective of reaching 
disagreement, rather than agreement, here. This is an unusual charg 
of bad faith to inject into a conference such as this. The falsity o 
that charge is demonstrated by the judgment of the peoples throughou 
the world, who have hailed the Western peace plan as a sober anc 
constructive effort to accomplish a relaxation of tensions throug] 
negotiations. 

en the Western peace plan was presented, however, that peac 

plan was rejected out of hand by the Foreign Minister of the Sovie 

Union, Mr. Gromyko. Instead of examining the Western peace pla 

on its merits, Mr. Gromyko brushed it aside and reiterated his cal 

or an immediate peace treaty with a divided Germany and the with 
drawal of all protective forces from West Berlin. 

Let us look into the merits of Mr. Gromyko’s objections to th 

estern peace plan. First, he assails it asa “big pile,” a “solid knot, 
a “Gordian knot,” of unrelated and difficult proposals which were pu 

orward in a package in order to preclude, rather than to facilitate 
agreement here. 


Question of Berlin 


What are the facts? Let us first take up the Berlin question. Th 
oviet Union said that it wanted to discuss the problem of Berlin 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of geography knows that Berl 
1S One city, not two, and that the existing division between East anc 
Vest Berlin is, of necessity, artificial and temporary. According]: 
the Western peace plan included a proposal for the reunification 0: 

erlin. I wish to emphasize here that Berlin, though surrounded by: 
the territory of the so-called German Democratic Republic, is no 
ear 

* Ante, under date of May 14, 1959. 
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located on the territory of the German Democratic Republic nor is it: 
a part of that territory. From the beginning, as determined by 
agreements to which the Soviet Union was a party, the Greater Ber- 
lin area was excluded from the Soviet Zone and made a special area. 
for Four Power occupation. 

The Western peace plan proposes that Berlin be reunified by self- 
determination on the part of its inhabitants. This would, indeed, be 
a determination by the Germans themselves. And it should apply to 
the reunification of Berlin as well as to the reunification of Germany. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, says: “We are not op 
posed to elections, but it is up to the Germans themselves—the German 
a Republic and Federal Republic of Germany—to solve this 
problem. 

Is it not entirely clear by now that this is merely a formula for 
avoiding free elections? All the world knows well that free elections. 
in Berlin, as well as throughout Germany, can only be assured by the 
supervision of the Four Powers or some other form of international 
objective supervision. 


Question of Reunification and Peace Treaty 


It is further recognized throughout the world that a lasting settle- 
ment of the Berlin problem can be brought about only when Germany 


is reunified and Berlin is permitted to resume its rightful status as the 


capital of a reunified Germany. Accordingly the Western peace plan 
contained proposals to bring this about after a stipulated period 
through the holding of free elections in all of Germany. With due 


regard to the Soviet Union’s insistence that the present moment i 


not propitious for free all-German elections, the Western peace plan 
contemplates an intermediate period in which an all-German commit- 
tee would prepare the basis for such elections. As a major concession 
on the part of the three Western Powers, in the light of the relative 
populations of the two parts of Germany, this all-German committe 
would consist of 25 representatives of the German Federal Republi 
and 10 representatives of the so-called German Democratic Republic, 
and its actions would be taken by a three-fourths majority vote. 
other words, neither side would have a dominating vote in the com- 
mittee. This would not constitute an absorption of the Germat 
Democratic Republic, as the Soviet Foreign Minister charges. 

Indeed, the Western peace plan makes provision for alternate ele 
tion Jaws in the event that no such draft law is formulated by the com 
mittee within 1 year. The group of members from the Federal Re- 
public, on the one hand, and the group of members from the so-c 
German Democratic Republic, on the other, would each formulate & 
draft law approved by a majority of its members. These draft laws 
would then be submitted to a plebiscite as alternatives. In order for 
this draft to become law a majority of valid votes in each of the two 
parts of Germany would be required. Here again is a provision 1 
the Western peace plan which precludes any domination of one pat 
of Germany by the other. 

The Foreign Minister’s only answer is to restate the Soviet Union's 
insistence upon an immediate peace treaty with a divided Germany; 
under which the question of German reunification would be deferred 
indefinitely. Everyone knows that under this proposal reunificatiot 
would be as unlikely as Mr. Khrushchey’s “whistling shrimp.” 
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I suggest that an appropriate title for the package put forward by 
Mr. Gromyko is not “Soviet draft peace treaty with Germany” but 
rather “Soviet treaty for the permanent partition of Germany.” - 

Now Mr. Gromyko says that, if we enter into a peace treaty with a 
divided Germany, this will facilitate the reunification of Germany. I 


should like to have Mr. Gromyko explain the trend of his thought on 


this subject, because in my view the results of such action by the Four 
Powers would be precisely the opposite. This appears to be confirmed 


‘by the admission oY Mr. Gromyko that what he is proposing there is 


that we divide Germany in the same manner as Austria-Hun- 


gary was divided after World War I. Certainly that did not prove 


to be a road to reunification. 

On the other hand, let us look at what the package put forward 
by the Soviet Foreign Minister contains. As the Foreign Minister of 

rance has pointed out, article 22 of the draft Soviet “peace treaty” 
with Germany deals specifically with the question of Germany reunifi- 
cation. Even if this is only lp service to the principle of reunifica- 
tion, I am unable to understand why the Soviet Foreign Minister 
objects to the Western allies’ suggestion that German unification is of 
necessity a consideration that must be taken into account in dealing 
with a solution of the problem of Germany. 

Let us contrast the position Foreign Minister Gromyko now takes 
with that taken by Mr. Molotov, former Foreign Minister of the So- 
viet Union, at San Francisco in 1955. At that time Mr. Molotov in- 
sisted upon reunification through free elections, stating, 

“As far as our proposals, the proposals of the Soviet Union, 
concerning the reunification of Germany are concerned, we hold 
the following view: The regime prevailing at present in Eastern 
Germany should, of course, not be extended to a united Germany 
any more than should be the regime existing in Western Ger- 
many. What regime is to exist and will exist in a reunified 
Germany—that is a matter which the German people wil] have 
to decide for themselves in all-German free elections.” 

The day before yesterday I expressed the views of the United 
States delegation on the Soviet Union’s proposal for a so-called “neace 
treaty” with a divided Germany and explained why any such proposal 
is wholly unacceptable to my Government. I see no need to dwell any 
further upon the concept of a “peace treaty” with a divided Germany, 
for it will settle nothing except the permanent or semipermanent 
partition of that great country. 


Question of European Security 


As I have previously noted, the Western peace plan also contained 
proposals directed to the maintenance of European security. It did so 
in part because of the insistence of the Soviet representatives in 1955 
that the problems of Germany and of European security were inex- 
tricably linked and their repeated demand that the Western allies 
pay heed to such insistence. Now the representative of the Soviet 
Union professes not to understand the linkage between these two re- 
lated problems. 

_ Let us consider this inability of Mr. Gromyko to understand the 
linkage between the problem of Germany and the problem of Euro- 
pean security. For this purpose let us glance at the so-called “peace 
treaty” into which the Soviet Union wishes to have us enter with a 
divided Germany. We find there in articles such as numbers 28, 29, 
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and 380 the Soviet Union’s own ideas of measures designed to insure 
Kuropean security in juxtaposition with the Soviet Union’s own, ideas 
of a correct solution of the German problem. How is it possible for 
Mr. Gromyko to object to exactly the same type of linkage between 
these two related problems in the Western peace plan ? 

True it is that the so-called Soviet “peace treaty” concedes the right 
of Germany to have armed forces for defense. But what does 
really mean? The other provisions of the treaty isolate Germany 
and preclude it from exercising its rights of “collective security” guar 
anteed by article 51 of the United Nations Charter. Certainly the 
isolated German forces under the Soviet “peace treaty” would have no 
capability of defending Germany against the Soviet Union with its 
massive military capabilities. 

We make no apology for including in the Western peace plan 
measures Of disarmament, to which the Soviet delegation has taken 
such strong objection. Here again the connection is obvious and does 
not require detailed explanation. European security cannot be in- 
sured merely by limiting the armed forces of Germany or the armed 
forces of other states located in Germany. If there is to be any real 
relaxation of tension in Europe it is essential that there be a limita- 
tion upon the military forces and armaments of all major European 
states, including the Soviet Union. Conversely, the United States 
recognized that it would be improbable that the Soviet Union would 
consent to limitations upon its forces and armaments unless coti- 
parable limitations were applied to the armed forces and armaments 
of the United States. It is apparent, therefore, that such general 
limitations on forces and armaments fall naturally into a peace plan 
clesigned to settle the problems of Berlin, of Germany, and of Eure 
pean security. We wish to emphasize, however, that it is not the ob- 
jective of the three Western Powers to pose general disarmament as 4 
sine qua non of reunification or to insist that the reunification of Ger- 
many must be coincident with general disarmament measures. 

It 1s obvious, of course, that disarmament discussions would be 
facilitated if some relaxation of tensions could be secured through 
the settlement of outstanding political issues. —- 

Why is it, may we again ask, that the Soviet Union is ‘today 
brusquely rejecting a Western peace plan carefully tailored to meet 
concerns expressed by the Soviet Union respecting the Western prt- 
posals of 1955? Why does the Soviet Union now insist that German 
reunification be carried out only by the German Federal Republic and 
the so-called German Democratic Republic? Why has the Soviet 
Union rejected any linkage between German reunification and Euro- 
pean security, when it insisted upon such linkage in 1955, with Mr. 
Khrushchev in the forefront of that insistence ? ; 

The answers are clear, particularly in the light of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s insistence upon an immediate “peace treaty” with a divided 
Germany and its refusal to consider such a modest step forward 28 
the reunification of Greater Berlin. In 1955, apparently, the Soviet 
Union, while not wanting German unification, believed that there was 
a serious possibility of the reunification of Germany and therefore 
was reasonably concerned that such reunification be accomplished only 
in such a fashion as to protect the Soviet Union’s security interests. 
Now, apparently, the Soviet Union considers that its security interests 
are better protected by perpetuating the partition of Germany. If 
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that is the case, it would be better to state it frankly. We cannot 
accept any such position, and we seriously urge the Soviet dele- 
gation to reconsider. It is the teaching of history that the artificial 
partition of a strong and vigorous people can only result in disaster for 
those that stand in the way of their reunification. Only the whole 
German people can be entrusted with the task of determining the 
future of the German nation. Until the Soviet Union recognizes these 
self-evident facts and cooperates to this end, there will never be a solu- 
tion of the German problem or the problem of European security. 


No Compromise With Principles 

The Western allies have gone far in their effort to meet the pre- 
occupations of the Soviet Union, but there can be no compromise 
with fundamental principles. We are prepared reluctantly to agree 
to defer Germany reunification a little longer, as the Western peace 
plan reveals, but we are not prepared to give it up, as would be the 
case if we were to agree to an immediate peace treaty with a divided 
Germany. 

Insofar as the Germans are concerned, the Western peace plan 
makes ample provision for their participation in the reunification 

rocess. Even the officials from the so-called German Democratic 
epublic can have their place on the all-German committee under 
conditions which will not permit the representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to impose their will, despite the numerical 
superiority of the free West Germans. 
ur proposals on European security and disarmament are reason- 
able and progressive and they deserve the close attention of the So- 
viet delegation rather than being brushed aside as unworthy of 
discussion. 

The process of negotiation is one of attempting to find a reasonable 
accommodation between opposing views. The Western peace plan 
constitutes an earnest and carefully thought out effort to do just that. 
The Soviet proposals, on the other hand, because in reality they call 
for an mndefinite division of Germany and a withdrawal from West 
Berlin of the forces on which the people of that city depend for their 

rotection, constitute a long step backward from the positions taken 

y the Soviet Union in 1955. The are, moreover, inconsistent with 
the oft-repeated suggestion by the Soviet Union that it will cooperate 
with the Western allies in an effort to relax tensions. As all know, 
tensions are the result, not the cause, of disagreements among states. 

We call upon the Soviet delegation to cooperate to this ond and to 
engage in serious discussions of our proposals in the days to come. 


Note From the Soviet Foreign M inistry to the American Embassy, 
Concerning NATO Defense Measures, May 23, 19591 


(Translation ] 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics presents its compliments to the Embassy of the United 
States of America and referring to the Embassy’s note No. 958 of 





4 Department of State Bulletin, June 15, 1959, p. 866. 
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May 8, 1959,1 has the honor on instruction of its Government:to state 
the following. 

In the note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. of 
April 212 the attention of the Government of the United States was 
drawn to information which has appeared recently that the United 
States of America is taking measures to hasten the nuclear and mis- 
sile armament of certain countries—members of NATO, and to speed 
up the implementation of plans for locating missile bases on the tert: 
tories of these countries. The Soviet Government has observed that 
measures of this kind in relation to certain NATO countries, and in 
particular the Federal Republic of Germany, will involve extremely 
dangerous consequences for the cause of peace and are incompatible 
with those tasks which stand before the Conference of Foreigt 
Ministers and the conference at the summit. 

As is apparent from the note of the U.S. Embassy, the fact of the 
implementation of the above-mentioned measures is not denied. 
its note the Government of the United States of America in essene 
openly declares its intention also in the future to carry on a polic 
of equipping with nuclear and missile weapons the countries of NA’ 
and in the first rank the Federal Republic of Germany. The supply 
of these weapons to the Federal Republic of Germany, where mih- 
tarism and revenge aspirations are being strongly revived, represents 
in itself a threat to the security of European states and a direct chal- 
lenge to all peace-loving peoples. 

In the note of the U.S. Embassy an attempt is made to portray these 
measures as defensive, and it is asserted that they have not been timed 
especially for the Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, but 
“are a result of long-term NATO policy.” However, this does nd 
change the aggressive essence of the said measures and, therefore, they 
not only cannot serve the objectives of improving the international 
situation, but, on the contrary, can lead to a serious aggravation of 
the relations between countries. 

Surprise also results from the attempt contained in the note of the 
Embassy to regard the proposals of the Soviet Union on the conelt- 
sion of a peace treaty with Germany and on the peaceful solution of 
the Berlin question as supposedly directed toward an agoravation of 
the situation and in this way to draw attention away from the mess 
ures of the Western Powers for the creation of ever new bases of 
missile and nuclear weapons, which really lead to a worsening betwee 
the relations between states. It is scarcely necessary to prove that at 
a time when the Soviet. proposals set as their goal the normalization 
the situation in Central Europe and the elimination of the threat of the 
outbreak of a military conflict in this area the measures of the United 
States and its allies in the North Atlantic bloc, by thus poisoning the 
international atmosphere, are leading to a strengthening of the wat 
danver. 

The Soviet Government again expresses the hope that the Govert- 
ment of the United States will consider the views expressed in the 
present note and will refrain from actions which lead to an increas 
in international tension. This is especially important at the present 





1 Ante. 
2Ante. 
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moment when our states have entered into a period of negotiations for 
the solution of the sharpest international problems in the interest of 
strengthening peace and assuring security. 


Statement by the Department of State, Concerning NATO 
Defense Measures, May 25, 1959 


T have a statement on the Soviet note of May 23. There is nothing 
new in the Soviet note of May 23. It repeats Soviet criticism of the 
legitimate defense measures which have been undertaken by the 
_ NATO countries. This criticism has already been effectively answered 
by the communique of the North Atlantic Council of May 7 and 
by the note of the United States of May 8.2, We see no need for carry- 
ing on the correspondence. 

his decision by NATO countries, which is, of course, not new, that 
they cannot rely for their defense on arms of the preatomic age while 
Soviet forces are being equipped with the most modern weapons is 
not in any sense a threat to the peace, as the Soviet Government alleges. 
It is rather the continued misrepresentation of the motives which 
underlie this decision that adds to international tension. 

We share the view which the Soviet Government expresses in its 
note that actions which cause tension should be avoided at this time 
when important negotiations are under way in Geneva. In this 
connection it would be helpful if the Soviet Government would cease 
its threats of unilateral action with regard to the problems under 
_ discussion—threats which have been repeated within the past few 
_ days by high Soviet spokesmen. As Secretary of State Herter has 

made clear in Geneva, such threats can scarcely improve the chances 
_ of successful negotiations at any level. 


Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Gromyko, on the 
Question of a Peace Treaty With Germany, May 25, 1959 ° 


[Translation ] 


Our Meeting has been working for two weeks. 

In looking back at the work we have accomplished and comparing 
the proposals and arguments put forward at this table, the Soviet 
delegation deems it appropriate to draw some conclusions from the 
exchange of views that has taken place. We believe that only one 
thing can serve as a true criterion in this regard, namely, how far 
the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting has advanced in the examination of 
the first question which by common consent was included in the 
agenda of the Meeting—the question of a peace treaty with Germany. 

y does the Soviet Government attach such great importance to a 
peace treaty with Germany and is striving to ensure that the discus- 
sion of this question at the Meeting should be positive and fruitful? 
SSS 
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First of all because the sooner a peace treaty with Germany is con- 
cluded, thus drawing a line between us and the second world war 
together with all its persisting consequences of a political, juridical 
and moral nature, the further away will the danger of new military 
clashes be removed and the stronger will be the basis of peaceful 
relations between States. In a peace treaty with Germany, the last 
peace treaty, which has not yet been concluded in Europe, we see’ 
sort of lever, by means of which it is possible and necessary to set in 
motion and soften the hardened fronts of the “cold war” and remm 
out of the way much of what is hindering the adjustment of relation 
of confidence and co-operation between dozens of States. 

If all of us desire that the relations between the great Powers, be 
tween Germany and the States of the former anti-Hitler coalition, and 
especially between Germany and her neighbours, should be based on 
a lasting, sound foundation, then it is necessary, at last, to define the 
place of Germany, and pending its unification, the place of both 
German States in the system of relations which has already partly 
taken shape, and partly continues taking shape between the States 
since the second world war. 

And, finally, the most important of all. We must not forget that 
the conclusion of a peace treaty would help to lead Germany reliably 
into the channel of peaceful development and would deprive the er- 
tremist circles of the temptation to forge again the weapons of ag- 
gression, whether against the East or the West. 

We experience a strange feeling every time our colleagues in these 
negotiations, the Foreign Ministers of States which participated with 
the Soviet Union in the struggle against the common foe—Hitler 
Germany—almost take offense, whenever the danger of the resurgencs 
of German militarism is mentioned. 

The Soviet people and the Soviet Government cannot be indifferent 
as to what direction the future development of Germany will take: 
whether it is to be along the path of peace or, as has been the ca® 
more than once before, along the path of the unleashing of aggressive 
wars. No one is entitled to expect of us that we should consign 
oblivion the stern fact that both the first and the second world wars, 
which were started by the German militarists, took away the lives of 
millions of our people. For this reason it is futile to expect that we 
will allow ourselves to be persuaded that the question of a peace 
treaty with Germany—in other words, of guarantees of her pe 
development—is a sort. of minor question, which can be solved or 
not. solved; which can be discussed today or postponed indefinitely. 
It is natural that we cannot budge one step where the interests of 
the security of the Soviet Union are concerned, and we shall defend 
these interests with the utmost consistency and insistence. 

The Soviet Government is, of course, far from overestimating the 
military weight of the Federal Republic of Germany whether at 
present or in the future. I think it is clear to everyone that the 
movement of Germany towards the East—and, apparently, there are 
still many in Western Germany who favor that route—would now 


be a movement towards her own ruin, 


The point, however, is something else. Who can guarantee, under 
the existing conditions that with the growth of the militaristic and 
revanchist forces Western Germany will not come out as a violator 
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of peace, which would almost automatically set in motion the whole 
machinery of military alliances, in which most of the European State: 
are now participants, and thus lead to a general war? It must be as. 
sumed that the Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and France are not concerned that the Germar 
militarists should be beside a fuse which might set off an atomic and 
rocket war. 

We are convinced that the watchfulness of the Soviet Union and its 
desire to put a check in good time to German militarism are shared 
by many people in France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. Is it possible for the French people, who have experi. 
enced the horrors and humiliation of fascist occupation; the Britis 
people, who have experienced the barbaric bombing of their cities: 
the American people who have twice sent their sons to the battlefield: 
of Europe, not to have the same anxiety as the Soviet people at th 
threat of a new outbreak of war? We need hardly mention the vita! 
interest of the neighbour countries of Germany, as well as the interes 
of the German people themselves, in the guaranteeing of the peacefu 
development of Germany, and consequently in the conclusion of + 
lasting and just peace with Germany. 

The opinion has been expressed at our conference that the task o: 
concluding a peace treaty with Germany is now no longer of essentia 
importance and in general is not even before us. 

But what do they wish to sanction by the absence of a peace treaty 
Is it the inclusion of the Federal Republic of Germany in NATO 
the conversion of her territory into a starting place for the aton 
bombers and rockets of certain Powers, the equipping of the Bundes 
wehr with atomic and rocket weapons? [et no one expect to find 11 
the Soviet Union a partner who would help to support such a position 

We are told further that those problems which are to be settled n 
the peace treaty with Germany have already found a positive solu 
tion by other means. In this connexion, the Paris Agreements hav 
been mentioned in particular. 

But what can there be in common between those Agreements, th 
purpose of which amounts to legalizing the arming of Westen 
Germany and making it serve the interests of NATO, and_a peac 
treaty intended to put an end to the militaristic past of German; 
and to open up the way for her full participation in the developmen 
of international co-operation and the strengthening of peace? Th 
fact that in the Paris Agreements! some questions of the reciproca 
relations between the Federal Republic of Germany and the Wester 
Powers, that were left over by the war, have been incidentally settled 
cannot, of course, change to any extent their nature on the whole a 
an alliance concluded for military purposes. 

Moreover, even if we leave aside the military trend of the Pari 
Agreements it is impossible to lose sight of the fact that those Agree 
ments were concluded not with all the Powers who fought agains 
Germany but only with a group of those Powers, and not with th 
whole of Germany but only with a part. Who, then, in such : 
situation can seriously regard those Agreements as some sort 0: 
likeness to, or substitute for, a peace treaty ? 





G 1See “Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal Republic 0 
ny (Paris Protocol), October 23, 1954” in American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955 
asic Documents (Department of State publication 6446), I, 483. 
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The Soviet delegation has noted with satisfaction the statemént 
made by the Secretary of State of the United States of Aineriti, — 
Mr. Herter, on 18 May that the Government of the United 'Stits 
“attaches the greatest value to a just and enduring peace settltitient 
with Germany”. But if one admits this and is consistent;"it'is 
impossible at the same time not to desire the speediest positive soluti¢n 
of this question and the businesslike examination of it at our Meeting, 

It is necessary to stress once again that the Soviet Government tig: 
striven and will continue to strive for the achievement of the earli@e | 
possible peace settlement with Germany. No one has been abletthy 
convince us that the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty does not meet if 
problems which have to be solved by a peace treaty with Germatiyg 
[ would remind you of the statement of the Head of the Soviet Gov 
ernment, N. 8. Khrushchev, explaining the meaning and significsiite’ 
of this Draft: | 

“The Draft Peace Treaty submitted by the Soviet Union lis 
the guaranteeing of the rights of the German people, their fill 
sovereignty, and all the possibilities of peaceful nernCenitis devel- 
opment with the necessary measures of maintaining the secutit 
of the peoples and peace in Europe. The conclusion of a ‘peate 
treaty with Germany would straight away reduce the tension'éf 
the situation in Europe. It would create an enduring juridial 
order, take away the breeding ground of revanchist sentimeiifs 
in Western Germany, set the German people free from foreign. 
occupation and enable them to settle by themselves all questiéts | 
of internal orexternal policy.” __ ve Tae 

During the discussion on the question of a peace treaty, a differeity 
approach to the solution of this most important question was se 
The Soviet Government has brought forward specific proposals iO. 
consideration by our conference, with the idea in mind that in*thty 
course of discussing them along with the specific proposals of ti 
Western Powers, we might come to a common point of view wif | 
regard to the peace treaty with Germany. oe 

The Governments of the USA, Britain, and France have showth 
predilection for another method. They have tied various probléts 

together and proposed to settle them all at once. Even the autiior 
of these proposals call their Plan—which they periodically ret@ft 
at our Meeting—“a complex whole, made up of measures of wif 

different nature.” ein 

There is, of course, no one way of solving questions which aren, 
dispute. But one thing is beyond any shadow of doubt—to lump'tt® 
gether problems of different kinds can lead only to further qua a 
and misunderstandings. ; te 

The practice of relations between States and the work of interns - 
tional conferences in recent years has shown that success has'beet 
achieved only when the parties concerned have chosen particular ques 
tions for solution, without linking them up with one another ‘aff 
without making the solution of one question dependent on the soluti 
of others. Imagine for a moment that in 1955 the question of ‘the 
Austrian State Treaty had been included in some kind of “package 
plan, with disarmament or European security constituting one ofits 
component parts. It can be said for sure that the State Treaty would 
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not have been concluded to this day. Yet the Austrian question had a 
relationship both to European security and in particular to the Ger- 
man question. 

Everyone will remember that in the past we have already examined 
the questions contained in the three-Power Plan more than once. But 
even though we have taken them separately, outside the framework 
of any imaginary interdependence, we have so far been unable to find 
a solution for them. These questions are complicated and the different 
sides take different positions with regard to them. 

Look at the wide range of questions that have been taken up even 
in discussions of the single problem of European security. How many 
different proposals were made in the search for a solution to this prob- 
lem!—an all-European collective security treaty; a non-aggression 
Se between the NATO Powers on the one hand and the Warsaw 

act Powers on the other; the proposal to create zones of limited arma- 
ments and armed forces in Europe; the plan to create a non-atomic 
zone in Central Europe; the proposals for staving off the threat of 
surprise attack, and so forth. 

Is the problem of disarmament really any simpler? We can all 
remember how we started to examine the problem of disarmament 
and the banning of weapons of mass destruction on a broad basis, and 
were unable to reach agreement. We had to isolate a single question 
out of this complex problem—the very important, but still particular 
queen of stopping atomic weapon tests. This does promise to bear 

uit, although, to our regret, the work of reaching agreement on 
ecpenie the tests is still dragging on. As you see, even a single 
problem has to be broken down into its component parts in order to 
deal with it. 

There is no need to look far for examples. The Western States 
themselves, which have a similar system and which belong to the same 
alliances, still as a rule seek to settle their disputes gradually and one 
at a time. All the more reason for keeping to this method when it 
is a matter of disputed questions which are dividing the States of 
East and West. 

The necessity for a settlement of differences without prior con- 
ditions is recognized even by eminent statesmen in the Western coun- 
tries. It will not be out of place in this connexion to recall that 
during the visit of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Lloyd to Mr. Khrushchev 
in Moscow last spring these statesmen declared themselves in the 
most definite manner in favour of gradualness in the solution of in- 
ternational problems. When the British Prime Minister returned to 
London he again referred to the idea of calling a series of conferences | 
at which particular sets of questions would be examined. The Soviet 
Government shared this view of Mr. Macmillan’s. 

The Soviet delegation suggests that at the present conference the 
most solid thing has been the discussion of specific problems of a 
peace settlement with Germany, and that this has helped us to under- 
stand one another’s positions better and to some extent clarify matters 
which were not fully understood in connexion with certain points m 
the Soviet Draft Treaty. 

Ye were interested to hear Mr. Herter’s explanation that the 
United States of America “does not irrevocably link general dis- 
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armament measures with the reunification of Germany.”! This 3 
a slight step forward, but only a slight one, for the link between the 
two questions is still maintained. But if it is correct that a link 
between the reunification of Germany and disarmament need not be 
established, then the principle should also be applied to other ques- 
tions which are separate in real life and should therefore be decided 
separately step by step. 

The positive points, which the Soviet delegation has already ind: 
cated, could undoubtedly be further developed. Unfortunately, t 
was noticeable at the last sessions that the delegations of the thre 
Powers were trying to move away from the examination of specific 
questions relating to the peace treaty and to dissolve these questions 
in discussion of a general nature. 

The main distinguishing feature in the three Powers’ package Plan 
is that the solution of the various international questions treated 
therein, and in particular the question of a peace treaty with Germany, 
is made dependent on the unification of Germany. The peace treaty, 
they tell us, can be concluded only after Germany has ceased to be two 
States and become one, has ceased to have two Governments and has 
only one; until this happens there can be no question of closing the 
account for the recent war. 

They try to present this attitude as a display of concern on the part 
of the Western Powers for the re-establishment of the State unity of 
Germany. But in fact it has an entirely different purpose. Tying 
up the question of a peace treaty with the problem of German unif- 
cation is a method for tying the proposals drawn up by the three 
Powers into a hard, rigid, unmovable block, in the hope of barring 
the way toa peaceful settlement with Germany and a solution of the 
Berlin question. 

We do not, of course, think that the Governments of the Wester 
Powers clo not see or cannot assess the actual complexity of the situs 
tion that has been created in Germany. Naturally, they are as w 
aware aS we are that Germany today is two mdependent, sovereign 
States with different social systems and with foreign policies which 
are diametrically opposed to each other, and that. under these condi 
tions there cannot be any predetermined, well-worn paths to the re 
establishment of the country’s unity, that.a mechanical solution to this 
problem 1s impossible. Moreover, we note that the representatives 
of the Western Powers themselves admit the complexity of the prob- 
lem of unification when there are such differences in the development 
of Eastern and Western Germany. Qn this point in particular Mr. 
Herter spoke here in hisstatement on 14 May. 

The Governments of the Western Powers cannot but be aware that 
the necessity for negotiations between the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the Federal Republic of Germany on the questions of unifica- 
tion is even clearer to the (germans themselves, including those in 
Western Germany. It is common knowledge, for example, that the 
larg :t political party in the Federal Republic of Germany, the Social 
Democratic Party, not long ago put. forward proposals on the German 
question in which they frankly admitted that a gradual rapproche- 
ment and negotiations between the two German States were essenti 





1Statement of May 22 not printed here: see Foreign Miniaters Meeting, May—August 
1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 6882), p. 174 
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and must constitute one of the main preconditions for the unification 
of Germany. 

Why then, we may ask, when conditions are like this, moot obviously 
unrealistic plans for interference by the great Powers in the matter 
of German reunification—plans which are known in advance to be 
unacceptable from considerations of principle which we have spoken 
about more than once? Why do it? 

It is difficult not to draw the inference that what primarily underlies 
this attitude is the anxiety not to let the question of a peace treaty with 
Germany be settled quickly. Some of those taking part in this Meeting 
have in fact spoken frankly to this effect here. 

But we may be permitted to ask the politicians who, while referring 
to their anxiety for Germany to be unified, consider it possible to 
oppose the prompt signing of a peace treaty with both German States— 
we may ask them, is the absence of a peace treaty really bringing the 
restoration of German unity one inch nearer? Would it not be truer 
to say the reverse—that every day which passes without a peace treaty 
makes the gulf in Germany still deeper and still harder to bridge? 
Everyone who is familiar with the actual state of affairs knows that 
this is the real truth. But this means that those who try to hold up 
and put off the peace settlement with Germany are by that very fact 
doing a disservice to the cause of Germany’s unification, however much 
they may assert in words that they want such unification. 

How Is it possible to move forward on the question of German re- 
unification if we examine this problem with eyes tight shut and oblivi- 
ous to the fact that now this reunification can only be the result of rap- 


 prochement and agreement between the two German States? How can 
— it help German reunification to put obstacles in the way of rapproche- 


ment between the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 

Republic of Germany and to deepen the gulf which divides them? 
Finally, on top of all the difficulties in the way of reunifying Ger- 

many, which are not inconsiderable even without this, the Western 


- Powers are adding still further obstacles and announcing that the 


unification of Germany is not within the competence of the Germans, 
but must be left in foreign hands. 

Does anybody really believe that the unification of Germany will 

an easier matter if the United States of America, the USSR, Britain 
a France interfere in it and add the further dissensions which exist 

ween the great Powers to the dlissensions between the two German 
States which are supposed to unite? 

The position in Germany is now such that if we really want to help 
fais the State unity of that country we must make it possible for 
the two German States to come closer, find a common language and 
earn map out the paths which they must take in order to unite and 

. forms their unification must take. 
ate we all know, the German Democratic Republic has its own def- 
Gar Cees on this matter—the plan to create a German confedera- 
Bolz. | 1e Foreign Minister of the German Democratic Republic, Dr. 
Fed ee about this in his statement here. It may be that the 
two Stat epublic of Germany will also have its own proposals, if the 

Can t he enter into negotiations. 

Bri an a Pore ut eae the United States of America, 
doubtedly they eet 1elp the Germans to attain this end? Un- 
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The prime necessity for this purpose is the conclusion of a,German 
eace treaty. Those points in the treaty which determine th ogee: 
Fal lines of development for the two German States would, of them- 
selves stop the widening of the gulf which now divides them. : Mom: 
over, treaty provisions signed both by the German Democratig ,Ré: 
public and the Federal Republic of Germany would—as the, Soyies 
delegation has already pointed out—provide a good initial basis; 
rapprochement between the two States. , 
The Soviet delegation has already expressed the opinion that, apa.» 
from the clauses in the Soviet Draft which concern the recognition 
the German people’s right to restore the unity of their countt Ri 
specific provision could be written into the treaty on the help whith 
our countries could give to the two German States in the workid@ 
reunifying Germany. This provision could be formulated eithergim 
the form of supplementary articles or as an article in the peace trea 
itself, or else in the form of a special protocol annexed to the treatir 
The Soviet Government suggests that the Governments o! pene 
U.S.S.R., the United States of America, Britain and France should: 
make a joint declaration to the effect that the four Powers cor sider 
that negotiations beween the German Democratic Republic and, hp | 
Federal Republic of Germany on ways to restore the unity of Germany, 
would be desirable, and recognize that there must be agreement be 
tween the Governments of the two German States on this question. (lb | 
could also be indicated that the four Powers will give every assistazice 
which they are able to give for the purpose of putting into effect such. 
solutions as may be worked out by the Germans, if the German Demo-. 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany approach them. ; 
with such a request. We should like to hear the views of the oth Ging 
participants in our meeting on this question. re 
If, of course, the German Democratic Republic and the Federal. ar 
public found it necessary to establish an all-German committee, sey 
would, in principle, support the establishment of such a commit eat 
These are our proposals for the promotion of German reunificaf; rie 
They are entirely specific and realistic, inasmuch as they are be socmn 
the situation now existing in Germany. If they were carried,filg | 
they would undoubtedly greatly help the Germans to overcomeght 
present division of their country. In connexion with the considgg 
ation of the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty with Germany at our Meetifg, — 

the USSR delegation would like to place particular stress ondMg 
following fact. sae 
It would be a great mistake to assert—as some of the participan ans" f 
our negotiations tried to do—that the Soviet side, in submitting ig." 
Draft. Treaty, is trying to impose a set of package proposals whig? . 
have been previously determined and are not su ject to discussig. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than such an interprefatigg* | 
of the Soviet Government’s intentions. 4 
the 


vi 
a 
if 


In submitting its Draft Peace Treaty, the Soviet Government wished 
to give its proposals for a peaceful settlement with Germany. 
clearest and most tangible form. We should be only too glad. 1f, the 
other participants in our Meeting proceeded in the same way. 

In preparing the Draft Treaty, we tried to take into account the 
interests of our former allies in the anti-Hitler coalition and to make 
this document acceptable to all interested parties. 
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By way of example, I would refer to article 30 of this Draft Treaty 
relating to the foreign armies now on German soil. Here, as you know, 
two alternative solutions of the problem are suggested : either the with- 
drawal of all foreign armies within one year or their reduction in 
number and their final withdrawal within time-limits agreed on be- 
tween the parties, the strength of these armies to be reduced by one- 
third within six months after the entry into force of the Treaty. 

Why did we include these two alternatives in the Draft? Because 
it was known that among the Western Powers doubts existed regard- 
ing the acceptability of a full withdrawal of all foreign armies from 
Germany within, for example, one year. If it were a question of 
the Soviet Union’s views alone, we should have preferred to restore 
in Germany a normal peacetime situation as soon as possible, and we 


‘think that this would best meet the interests of the Germans, too. 


But we are prepared to take into account the views of the other Powers 
concerned, and therefore suggest two such alternatives. 

As you know, during the discussion of the Draft Treaty at this 
conference, the Soviet delegation expressed its willingness to take 
into account, in a businesslike fashion, the views of other partici- 
pants on each specific article. In a number of instances we met the 
other participants of the Meeting half way. I have in mind, in par- 
ticular, the question of leaving both German States for some time 
within the military groups of which they are now members, and also 
the question of their participation in economic alliances and 
associations. 

We should like to emphasize the words “for some time”, because 
when, for example, Mr. Herter and also Mr. Grewe referred to the 
statement we had made they omitted to mention the fact that we 
had in mind the temporary presence of the German Democratic Re- 
public and the Federal Republic of Germany within their respective 
military groups. Needless to say, this is a very vital point. 

en the peace treaty is concluded, both German States might 
undertake to enter into negotiations with the members of the North 
Atlantic and West European alliances and of the Warsaw Treaty 
respectively, in order to establish the procedure and time-limits for 
the withdrawal of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
Republic of Germany from these organizations. 

There are, of course, certain other questions, arising out of the 
existing situation, which might also be examined when the relevant 
articles of the peace treaty come up for discussion. 

The Soviet delegation is convinced that the possibilities of a fruit- 
ful examination of the provisions of the Draft Peace Treaty with 
Germany now before us are far from exhausted by the discussion 
which has so far taken place at this conference. If the other partici- 
pants of the Meeting have any specific points to make on any pro- 
oe of the Draft, we shall be happy to discuss these points with 

This applies also to article 30 of the Soviet Draft Peace Treaty, 
to which I have referred. If, for example, the Governments of the 

estern Powers do not think they can accept the time-limit for the 
reduction of the foreign armies in Germany or the rate of such reduc- 
tion, the Soviet delegation is prepared to discuss settling this problem 
im still other forms which may be acceptable to all the parties 
concerned, 


—— a 


he 
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In addition, some provisions regarding military restrictions might 
also be discussed. | 

The Soviet Government is also prepared to agree that the Draft 
Treaty should include a supplementary provision ee ee 
Germany the right to engage in activities involving the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. In this connexion, article 32 of the Soviet Draft 
Peace Treaty might be worded as follows: 

“No restrictions shall be imposed on Germany in the develo 
ment of her peaceful economy, which should serve to enhance 
welfare of the German people. Germany shall have the right 
provided that its obligations under article 28 are observed, to 
engage in activities involving the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

“Similarly, no restrictions shall be imposed in respect of Ger- 
many’s trade with other countries, or in respect to navigation, or 
in respect of her access to world markets.” 

Needless to say, however, no one can expect the examination of 8 
peace treaty with Germany to take the form of unilateral concessions 
by one of the participants: the Soviet Union, to meet the wishes of 
the other participants, namely the Western Powers. In some quar- 
ters, perhaps, there would be no objection to the work of our confer- 
ence taking such a course, but such expectations are, of course, Ul 
realistic. If success is to be achieved, all participants in the Meet 
must show good will in narrowing the gap between the positions 0 
the parties and in seeking joint solutions. 

At the last session, Mr. Couve de Murville, in referring to the Ber- 
lin problem, defended a proposal in this regard contained in the three- 
Power “package plan”. 

Can the statements made here by the representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France on the Berlin question be 
regarded as a constructive contribution to the work of the Meeting! 
The mere fact that the Western Powers try to defer a settlement of 
the Berlin question for an indefinite period, like all the other uw 
settled international questions which have accumulated in the pot 
war years, makes it impossible for us to take such an optimistic view. 
We find it difficult to understand that the Governments of the Wet- 
ern Powers should themselves be interested in surrounding the Berlin 
question with an insuperable barrier and in preventing the conclusion 
of a mutually acceptable agreement on it. Yet they submitted 8 
“package plan”, from which we can draw no other conclusion. 

The Soviet Government proceeds from the principle that the cot 
clusion of a peace treaty entails the simultaneous settlement of the 
Berlin question. It will be remembered that the Soviet Draft Peace 
Treaty includes appropriate clauses dealing with this issue. 

Let us assume that the Western Powers for their part had set them- 
selves the task of preparing a draft peace treaty with Germany. 
Would they in that case have been able to sidestep the Berlin ques 

tion? We need only ask this to see clearly that a settlement of the 
Berlin question on the basis of a peace treaty—should agreement 02 
the question of a peace treaty be reached—is completely legitimate 
and reflects the vital link existing between these two questions. 

We shall not go into detail at this stage, because we intend to define 
our attitude on the Berlin question more fully in a separate context 


1 Text of Couve de Murville’s statement, ibid., D. 178. 
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The exchange of views on a peace treaty with Germany which has 
so far taken place, has shown that we have as yet merely touched the 
fringe of our work. The Soviet delegation is of course aware of the 
difficulties connected with the attempt to harmonize the views of the 
parties on this question. The preparation of a joint draft peace 
treaty with Germany would obviously have involved a great deal of 
trouble, even if we had taken this matter up in the immediate postwar 
years, if we had struck, as it were, while the iron was hot. Now, 
a many years of “cold war”, this task has become correspondingly 

arder. 

In such circumstances, it is of course difficult to remove disagree- 
ments fully in the course of a few days. The Soviet delegation, how- 
ever, sees no insuperable obstacles to prevent our conference, provided 
that its participants have the necessary interest, not only from ending 
the deadlock but also from bringing considerably nearer a solution 
of this problem, which is so vital for the fate of peace and for the 
German people, and from preparing an agreed draft peace treaty 
with Germany, if we work patiently towards this end and truly desire 
it. 

We are convinced that the peoples of our countries, which follow 
the course of our Meeting with understandable attention, would be 
only too grateful if we succeeded in moving forward in the prepara- 
tion of an agreed draft peace treaty. They would, however, un- 
doubtedly be dissatisfied with us if we did not make every necessary 
effort to find a common language on the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany. 


Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, on Western 
Proposals Regarding Berlin, May 26, 1959? 


At our 10th session on May 22, the Foreign Minister of France dis- 
cussed the general nature of the proposals regarding Berlin contained 
in the Western peace plan? and the reasons which led us to include 
those proposals in the plan. We have thought in this connection that 
it would be helpful to the Soviet delegation if we spelled out, in some 
detail, the manner in which these suggestions for the reunification of 
the Greater Berlin area could be put into effect. This will enable us 
to discuss the proposals in terms of the practical problems which will 
arise in carrying out the reunification of the city rather than in terms 
of abstract objections thereto. 

The outline which we are suggesting should not, of course, be re- 
garded by the Soviet. delegation as fixed or final. There are clearly a 
substantial number of matters which will have to be developed further 
and some which undoubtedly could be improved through our joint 
consideration. We shall, therefore, welcome the comments of the 


ae F oreign Minister on these more detailed proposals. which are as 
OllOWS: 


Details of Western Proposals 

I. Two weeks after the entry into force of the agreement among the 
Four Powers on the Western peace plan, the Four Powers would issue 
@ jot proclamation in Berlin providing that: 
Se eee 

a Achartment of State Bulletin, June 15 1959, p. 860, 
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A. Pending the reunification of Germany, Greater Berlin, as de- 
fined in the Protocol on the Zones of Occupation in Germany andthe 
Administration of “Greater Berlin,” agreed in the European Advisory 
Commission on September 12, 1944, as subsequently amended, would 
be governed and administered as one indivisible area, 

B. Elections for a Berlin constitutional council would be held 60 
days after the issuance of the proclamation pursuant to the following 
provisions: re 
_ i. The constitutional council would consist of 100 members elect | 
by universal, free, secret, and direct. ballot. 7 

2. Greater Berlin would consist of one electoral district in whic! 
elections would be conducted according to the principle of propofg 
tional representation. iene 

3. Nomination lists would be submitted by political parties w 
pated in the last municipal election in either West or Ba& 

erlin. 

4. All German citizens who on the day of the election had passed 
their 20th birthday and had had their domicile in Berlin for a mini- 
mum period of 6 months would have the right to vote. 

d. All persons having the right to vote and having passed their 25th 
birthday on the day of the election could stand for election. 

6. Appropriate measures would be agreed to insure freedom of 
elections. 

7. The constitutional council, which would assemble 1 week after 
the election, would draft, within 60 days, a constitution for Greater 4 
Berlin and an electoral law. The draft constitution and the electoral , 
law would be submitted for approval of the people of Berlin 1B 
plebiscite, safeguarded in the same manner as agreed under paragraphs 
6, to be held within 30 days after completion of the drafting of a 
constitution and the electoral law. The constitution and the electoral a 
law would come into effect if approved by a majority of those voting 

II. The Four Powers would, if the constitution were approved by ' 
the people of Berlin, issue within 1 week after such plebiscite a proc. y 
mation declaring: ? 

A. The coming into force of the constitution. 

B. That the city would be governed in accordance with the terms 
of the constitution, and the governmental authorities selected pur 
suant to its provisions would have full authority in Berlin except 
that: 2 

1. The Four Powers would continue to be entitled to maintain 
forces in Berlin and to insure the security of these forces. The levél; 
of these forces could be the subject of an agreement between the Foum 
Powers. ; salina. He 

2. The Four Powers could, by unanimous action taken within 2 
days after enactment, declare null and void or suspend the operation: 
of legislation enacted pursuant to the constitution, but this right nor- 
mally would be exercised only when necessary in the following fields: 

(a) Disarmament and demilitarization, including related fields-of 
scientific research, prohibition and restrictions on industry and civil 
aviation ; : 

(b) Relations with authorities abroad ; 









x 
a, 


_ 
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(c) Protection, prestige, and security of Allied forces, dependents, 
employees, and representatives, their Immunities and other require- 
ments. 

III. The Four Powers would agree that free and unrestricted access 
to Berlin, by land, by water, and by air, should be assured for all 
persons, goods, and communications. 

IV. A. The Four Powers would deal with the Berlin government 
on all matters relating to the presence of the forces of the Four Powers 
in Berlin. 

B. Military police patrols consisting of a member of the force of 
each power would be established to deal with all incidents involving 
military personnel subject to the right of the Berlin municipal police 

to take emergency action respecting breaches of the peace. 

V. A. The Berlin government would be empowered to put into 
_ effect in Berlin any proposals of the mixed German committee which 

are put into effect in both parts of Germany, to the extent that such 
| proposals are applicable to Berlin. 
_ _B. The citizens of Berlin would be entitled to participate in the 
all-German elections to be held upon the coming into force of the 
, German electoral law. 
VI. Upon the adoption of the German constitution and establish- 
; ment of an all-German government, Berlin would become the capital 
ofreunified Germany. The all-German government would be entitled 
_ to make such changes in the governmental organization of Berlin as 
May be requisite in view of that change in status. 
_ VII. Upon the coming into force of the peace treaty, the station- 
Ing of forces of the Four Powers will be subject to the provisions 
_ contained in the treaty respecting the stationing of foreign troops 
In Germany. 
Status of Berlin 


Mr. Couve de Murville on Friday also discussed the statement of 
the Soviet Foreign Minister that Greater Berlin is the capital, and 
on the territory of, the so-called German Democratic Republic. 

The French Foreign Minister very ably established that this state- 
ment 1s not well founded. This seems, however, to be a point which 
Is troublesome to the Soviet Union in view of the fact that Mr. 
Gromyko has on several occasions asserted that Berlin is on the 
territory of the so-called German Democratic Republic. 

_+.ccordingly, it may be helpful to the Soviet delegation if I also re- 
view the matter. 

reater Berlin is an area which was jointly occupied in 1945 by 
France, Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union. The 
city has been and remains subject to the authority of the Four 
Powers and the status of either the whole city or any part thereof 
cannot be altered without the consent of the Four Powers. 
Protocol on Germany and Berlin 

_ The Soviet delegation will undoubtedly recall the European Ad- 
visory Commission, which was established by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union at the Moscow conference in 
October 1943, agreed upon a Protocol on the Zones of Occupation in 
Germany and the Administration of “Greater Berlin” on September 
12, 1944, to which I have referred previously this afternoon. 
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On November 14, 1944, agreement was reached regarding certain 
amendments to the protocol of September 12. The Soviet representa- 
tive on the European Advisory Commission gave notification that the 
Soviet Government approved the agreement regarding amendments on 
February 6, 1945. The United Kingdom had previously approved 
the protocol and amendments on December 5, 1944, and the United 
States on February 2, 1945. 

On July 26, 1945, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R. entered into an agreement with the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic regarding amendments to the protocol of 
September 12, 1944, which served to include France in the occupation 3 
of Germany and the administration of Greater Berlin. The Soviet 
representative on the European Advisory Commission gave notice that 
his Government approved this agreement on August 18, 1945. The 
United States approved on July 29, 1945; the United Kingdom ap- 
proved on August 2, 1945, and the French Government approved on 
August 7, 1945. 

The protocol, in its final form, provides: 

“1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on 31st Decem- 
ber 1987, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided into four 
zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the four Powers, 
and a special Berlin area, which will be under joint occupation by 
the four Powers.” 

The protocol then specifies the geographical boundaries of each zone 
and provides for the clivision of the territory of Greater Berlin, which 
“will be jointly occupied by the armed forces” of the Four Powers, into 
four parts. 

Paragraph 5 of the protocol provides: 

“5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) cot 
sisting of four Commandants, appointed by their respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly the admins 

_ tration of the ‘Greater Berlin’ Area.” 

It should be borne in mind that the only changes in the protocd 
subsequent to February 6, 1945, when it came into force, were the 
amendments relating to the French occupation rights. 


Agreement on Allied Control Machinery 


The relationship of the occupying powers in Germany was further 
clarified by the work of the European Advisory Commission in con 
nection with the agreement on control machinery in Germany. 
November 14, 1944, an agreement was reached in the Commission with 
regard to the organization of the Allied control machinery in Ger- 
many in the period during which Germany would be carrying out the 
basic requirements of unconditional surrender. On May 1, 194, 
agreement was reached to include the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic in the control agreement. 

This agreement, in its final form, provides that: 

“Supreme authority in Germany will be exercised on instruc 
tions from their respective Governments, by the Commanders-it- 
Chief of the armed forces of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Provisional Government of the French Republic, each 
his own Zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting 
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Germany as a whole, in their capacity as members of the supreme 
organ of control constituted under the present Agreement.” 
It also provides, with respect to Berlin (article 7(a)) : 

“An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) con- 
sisting of four Commandants, one from each Power appointed by 
their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to di- 
rect jointly the administration of the Greater Berlin area. 
Each of the Commandants will serve in rotation, 1n the position 
of Chief Commandant, as head of the Inter-Allied Governing 
Authority.” 

It is clear from these agreements that Berlin was treated as an area en- 
tirely separate from any of the zones of occupation and the supreme au- 
thority which each commander in chief exercised in his zone was in 
Berlin replaced by a joint authority shared by all four commanders in 
chief and which was exercised through the Kommandatura. 


Soviets Support Agreement 

Although proof in support of this obvious conclusion is unnecessary, 
the records of the European Advisory Commission furnish ample evi- 
dence of the fact. that the Soviet Union considered the effect of these 
agreements to be as I have stated. For example, on June 29, 1944, the 
Soviet representative submitted a draft protocol in the Commission 
which defined the proposed Soviet zone of occupation in detail, spe- 
cifically excepted Berlin therefrom, and provided a special system of 
occupation for the city. I am able to make copies of this proposal 
available to the delegations which desire them. 

_ Statements of the Soviet representative in the Commission meet- 
Ings confirm the meaning of the agreements. On July 5, 1944, the 
Soviet representative said : 

“By the Soviet proposal, Berlin was to be jointly occupied. For 
this purpose it would be divided into three zones. At the same 
time, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, it would be pro- 
vided in the protocol that there should be a joint tripartite ad- 
ministration of the Berlin area. It was obvious that the services 
of the Berlin area should be treated as a whole and not piecemeal 
by three separate authorities. This applied, for example, to the 
city transport (trams, underground) and the water and electricity 
supply. The main power stations or the main water supply might, 
for example, be located in one particular zone. 

“For this reason, a joint governing authority and a joint techni- 
cal machinery had been proposed that. the common services and 
utilities should be at the disposal of the three allies and used in 
their interests on eqnaj terms. .At the same time, it should not 
be overlooked that the main purpose for which the troops would 
be in Berlin was military occupation.” 

Soviet Disruptions of Quadripartite Control 

The quadripartite control of Berlin was disrupted on July 1, 1948, 
when the Soviets announced they would no longer take part in meet- 
ings of the Kommandatura. By this date, of course, the Soviet Union 
had begun the blockade of Berlin. 

Since that {ime the Kommandatura has continued to fimetion on a 
tripartite basis, The Soviets have, in violation of their agreements, 
set Up and maintained a separate regime in the sector of Berlin oc- 
cupled by them. 
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The action of the Soviet Union in withdrawing from the joint 
administration of the city in breach of their obligations has not and 
cannot affect the status of Greater Berlin as an area under joint 
occupation which is separate and distinct from any other areas in 
Germany. The right of the Four Powers to be in occupation of 
Berlin derives fundamentally from the unconditional surrender of 
Germany and the assumption of supreme authority by the Four 
Powers on June 5, 1945. One of the Four Powers acting unilaterally 
could not impair the rights of the other three. » 3 

The corollary to these undeniable facts is that all of the territory of | 
Greater Berlin was and is separate and distinct from the territory: 
over which the Soviet Union asserts the so-called German Democratis 
Republic exercises control. ye 

The so-called German Democratic Republic is entirely the creation 
of the Soviet Union. It has no authority except that delegated to, it 
by the Soviet Union. It has no mandate except from the Soviet 
Union. It cannot, therefore, have something which the Soviet Union 
is powerless to give it. And nothing would be more self-evident than 
that the Soviet Union cannot by itself dispose of the territory of 
Greater Berlin in whole or in part. 

The Government of the United States has been confirmed in it 
belief that the Soviet Union recognizes these facts in its dealings with 
the sector of Berlin which it occupies. 

It is to be noted, for example, that the East German law of Sep- 
tember 24, 1958, concerning elections to the Peoples’ Chamber of the 
so-called German Democratic Republic provides for a different and 
limited status with respect to the 66 representatives of East. Berlin 
to that Chamber. e 

Moreover, it is to be noted that laws enacted in the so-called German 
Democratic Republic are not regarded even by the East German al: 
thorities as automatically becoming law in East Berlin. A special 
procedure is followed to make the laws applicable, as is entirely clear — 
from documents readily available. 

In addition, it is well known that as a practical matter the Greater 
Berlin area has, in fact, been recognized as an area different from the 
area of the so-called German Democratic Republic. For exampl 
whereas checkpoint controls are maintained between East Berlin al 
East Germany, there is freedom of movement within Greater Berlin. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the legal obstacles to the reunif- 
cation of Berlin, which the Soviet Foreign Minister has citéd, do not 
really exist. If he is prepared to do so, we could proceed to a dis 
cussion of our detailed proposals, which would make clear their fsr- 
ae significance for the peace and prosperity of the people of 

erlin. 





Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Gromyko, on Soviet 
Proposals Regarding Berlin, May 30, 1959} 
[Translation] | 


In the course of our exchange of opinions with regard to a ae 
treaty with Germany the Soviet delegation has already had a 





* Foreign Ministers Meeting, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publics 
tion 6882), p. 214. aoe (Dep Pp | 
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opportunity of putting forward certain considerations on the Berlin 
question as well. It now becomes essential to explain in more detail 
why the Soviet Government attaches such great importance to this 
question and what is the essence of our proposals with regard to West 
Berlin. This is all the more necessary since the Soviet Union’s pro- 
posals have caused, in Western countries, a good deal of comment 
which distorts the sense of these proposals. In the interests of cal 
and businesslike discussion of the Berlin question at our Meeting it 
would be an advantage if we could free ourselves from these unneces: 
sary accretions and take a sober look at the state of affairs in Berlin 

We all know that fourteen years ago the eyes of mankind, whict 
had watched the historic military victory of the anti-Hitler coalition 
were turned hopefully towards Berlin, where the great Powers whict 
had brought about the capitulation of Hitler’s Germany were unani 
mously taking decisions that were important for the fate of th 
world. And now, by an irony for which there are few precedents 11 
history, Berlin has been turned into one of the most dangerous sector: 
of the “cold war”. It must surely be an alarming warning to us, tha: 
in the post-war years there have more than once been conflicts 1 
Berlin which have been fraught with grave danger for the cause 0: 
peace. 

We are told that the occupation régime in West Berlin has been 11 
existence for a long time, so why should it not remain in force in th 
future? As can be judged from the statements made by official rep 
resentatives of the Western Powers, this position entirely suits thes 
Powers. But this is a way of posing the problem which is in no wa} 
Justified. 

In actual fact, if we look at the period when the Allied agreement 
on Berlin were worked out and remember the situation at that time 
it must be admitted that probably the only thing that has not change 
during the decade and a half which has gone by is the occupatior 
régime in West Berlin. Butall around, throughout Germany, change 
have occurred which have altered the very basis on which the four 
Power agreements on Berlin rested. The western part of the eit: 
has now become, in the State, political and economic respects, a 
island on the territory of the German Democratic Republic, while al 
around, for ten years now, a new German State, the German Demo 
cratic Republic, has been growing and flourishing. 

The realities of life have long since overtaken and passed the occu 
pation régime in Germany and have wiped out the division of th 
country into occupation zones; the Allied Control Machinery fo 
Germany, in which one of the links was the quadripartite status 0 
Berlin, has long ago disappeared into the past. 

As the historic capital of Germany, Berlin was chosen as the resi 
dence of the Control Council, which is recalled today only by a 
empty building in the American Sector, with the flagstaffs of th 

our Powers. In a word, life in Germany has gone its own Wa) 
while West Berlin remains the preserve of the occupation régime 

10 will be so bold as to question that. however wise the statesme 
who determined the fate of Bern back in the years of the war ma 
have been, however sensible for the circumstances of the time th 
decisions worked out then may have seemed, these decisions cann¢ 
Operate indefinitely? Nor, as we all know, were they ever intende 
to operate indefinitely. 

76191—61——_34 


Minty ser. Ty 
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When we speak about the Berlin question, we mean primarily the 
ending of the occupation régime in West Berlin, and the. point 1s not 
merely to abolish the foreign military commands in Berlin and to 
take down signs put up fourteen years ago with such inscriptions as 
“You are now entering the American Sector of Berlin”. It is necessary 
to get. rid of the essentially abnormal situation in which West Berlin, 
as a result of the artificial support of the occupation régime, is being 
used by the NATO Powers, including the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and by certain extremist groups in Western Germany, for the 
purpose of carrying on subversive activity and hostile propaganda 
against the U.S.S.R., the German Democratic Republic and other 
socialist countries. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the dozens of bodies belonging 
(o foreign intelligence and subversive organizations which are loca 
in West Berlin. I think that these facts are sufficiently well known 
to all of us here. 

No, there is probably no other place in the whole world where the 
intelligence services of certain States would feel so cosily at home. 
Agents of these organizations are operating against the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, are carrying out sabotage and arson, are putt 
machinery in the factories out of commission, destroying livestoc 
in agricultural co-operatives and so forth. These facts are sufficiently 
widely known from official documents published by the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic. 

And what are we to say about the activity of RIAS, the broadcast- 
ing station which was set up as long ago as 1946 in West Berlin? The 
dissemination of lying rumours, slanders, incitements to sabotage and 
disorders—this is the weapon which this notorious broadcasting sta- 
tion is using day by day. 

If, then, one remembers all these facts—and this is by no means 
the complete list—it becomes clear that the continuation of the occu- 
pation of West Berlin is appropriate and necessary for the purpose of 
using this town as a “cold war” outpost pushed far forward against 
the German Democratic Republic and the other socialist countries. 
It is no accident that West Berlin is called, in the language of those 
who support the cold war, a “frontier town” and the “cheapest hydro- 
gen bomb.” 

The Soviet Union has constantly raised with the Western Powers 
the question of abolishing the espionage and sabotage centres and the 
subversive organizations in West Berlin, but the proverb applies—“no 
one is so deaf as he who does not wish to hear”. Moreover, it seems 
that some people are even expecting the Soviet Union to help maintam 
in West. Berlin arrangements which are being used against her inter- 
ests to the prejudice of the interests and security of her allies and to 
the detriment of the cause of peace in Europe. Surely this is absurd! 
Can there be any doubt that if any of the Western Powers were in 
the Soviet Unton’s place they too would probably be demanding an end 
to so abnormal a situation ? 

A tense, nervous atmosphere in Berlin has already been created be- 
cause. within the walls of this city, American, British, French, Soviet 
and German military units belonging to the forces of opposing mili- 
tary alliances are serving, wearing uniform and coming into direct 
contact with one another. Under such conditions, there is the constant 
fear that some purely local incident might end up as a serious conflict. 
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The dangerous situation in Berlin is further complicated by the fa 
that three occupation Powers, having put their troops in the centre | 
the German Democratic Republic, think it possible to ignore th 
State, its Government and its laws. Under these conditions even 1 
significant incidents, the consequences of which could be dealt wi 
through ordinary negotiations, are turned into problems of intern 
tional significance and become the subject of sharp political polemic 
accompanied by provocative actions against the German Democrat 
Republic. It is not very difficult to understand that such a situatie 
is not only in itself intolerable but is also exerting an extremely u 
healthy and febrile influence on the whole European situation. 

There is a further side to the question which we cannot lose sight ¢ 
If the high principles of the United Nations are to be followed n 
‘ust in words but in deeds, then in considering the situation in We 

erlin we cannot but set ourselves the task of restoring in full t 
rights of the Germans in this part of the city; and this cannot 
achieved without ending the occupation régime. So far these pri 
sae have been patently forgotten when West Berlin has been d 
cussed. 

The military authorities of the United States of America, Brita 
and France are maintaining unlimited authority in West Berl: 
which permits them to control the social, political, economic a: 
cultural life of that part of the city. The three Allied Commande 
can, according to an official statement of 5 May 1955, alter the la’ 
of the West Berlin authorities “in the event of their not correspondi 
to Allied legislation or other measures of the Allied authorities, 
to the rights of the Allied authorities.” 

In the Western sectors there are all kinds of occupation bodi 
from commandants to various “information services” who have t. 
last word in deciding the development of West Berlin. Is it n 
time to admit that this interference in the internal affairs of t. 
Germans is wrong, and to renounce it? In the opinion of the Sovi 
Government it is high time. 

In Berlin then, we are dealing with a very complicated entang! 
ment, not only of the political but also of the military interests 
several Powers. This circumstance must, in our view, still furth 
underline the danger of the existing situation in West Berlin. Sure 
it is clear that if peace were to be violated in West Berlin the arm 
forces of the Soviet Union and the armed forces of the Weste 
Powers could scarcely be expected to stand aside from the confi 

Such, in broad outline, is the position in West Berlin which giv 
us every reason for regarding West Berlin as a place where a fu: 
as it were, is perpetually smouldering under a powder magazir 
Such is the situation which has induced the Soviet Governme 
to declare its determination to end the occupation régime in We 
Berlin and to raise this question at the present Meeting. 

Can a solution be found for the Berlin question which would ser 
to strengthen peace in Europe and which would be acceptable to all t 
parties concerned? It is our deep conviction that such a solution 
perfectly possible, and the Soviet Government hopes that our cc 
ference will find a basis for settling the Berlin question in a w 
which will serve the cause of peace. 

From the very outset we must proceed from a recognition of | 
nacessity for united effort on the part of those taking part in 
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Meeting in order to bring the situation in Berlin into line with the 
circumstances which have been created in Germany and with the re- 
quirements of securing peace and the security of che Haropean peoples. 
The task of our Meeting with regard to the Berlin question is deter- 
mined by the same consideration—that a new agreement which meets 
this purpose should now be substituted for the quadripartite agree- 
ments on Berlin which were drawn up back in the days of the war. 
However, as soon as a readiness for this appears, there is no question 
but that such an agreement will be worked out. 

We have already had an opportunity here to acquaint ourselves with 
the joint proposal of the three Powers on Berlin, set out in their 
general Plan for a settlement of certain international problems as well 
as in the speeches made by Mr. Herter and Mr. Couve de Murville. 
There is no need now for me to dwell in detail on the attitude of the 
Soviet delegation towards the three-Power proposals, since I have 
already done this. 

But I must repeat once more that the Western Powers’ proposals 
with regard to Berlin are unacceptable from beginning to end. They 
cannot form a subject for discussion. 

How can the Soviet Union, which long ago finished with the occupa- 
tion régime in the territory of the former Soviet occupation zone and 
recognized the sovereignty of both German States, be expected to be 
able to agree to the maintenance of an occupation régime in Berlin in 
any form whatsoever? But surely this is precisely what is suggested 
by the three Powers, whose Plan has the aim of perpetuating the oc- 
cupation of West Berlin and extending it to East Berlin, which they 
propose to detach from the German Democratic Republic. 

It can hardly be counted as a success for our efforts if the three 
Powers first regard the Western sector of Berlin as a kind of spoils 
of war, as some kind of trophy which they intend to hold on to, four- 
teen years after the end of the war. 

In our opinion it 1s quite possible to settle the Berlin question on an 
agreed basis without having recourse to an artificial prolongation of 
the occupation of Berlin. 

All the participants in the Meeting are familiar with the Soviet 
(yovernment’s specific proposals on the Berlin question. The pro- 
posals were repeatedly expounded in detail in statements by Mr. N.S. 
Khrushchev, the Head of the Soviet Government, and in notes ad- 
dressed by the Soviet Government. to the Governments of the United 
States, :the United Kingdom and France and also of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. We 
have on several occasions explained their contents here at Geneva too, 
and during our joint flight from the United States to Geneva. I 
should like briefly to deal again with the substance of these proposals, 
which, as we think, indicate the most suitable method of settling the 
Berlin question. 

The Soviet Government is deeply convinced that in the present cir- 
cumstances the conversion of West Berlin into a demilitarized Free 
City would be the most suitable basis for settling the Berlin question. 
Such a settlement of the question is suggested by the facts themselves, 
inasmuch as, More than any other method, it takes into account the 
position of West Berlin as an enclave in the German Democratic 
Republic with a political and social order different from that existing 
in the Republic. 
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If West Berlin is given the status of a demilitarized Free City, 1 
will be possible to create a solid and orderly basis for the life of 2.! 
million West Berliners, who have been placed in the paradoxica 
position of a State within a State as a result of post-war develop 
ments. After all, West Berlin is in reality a separate politica 
formation in the territory of Germany, which has definite political 
economic, cultura] and other ties with various States. But as a re 
sult of the continued occupation, this city now enjoys no firm guaran 
tees of its rights. With the removal of the occupation régime anc 
the creation of a Free City, West Berlin will obtain a reliable, lega 
status and generally recognized rights to independent development 
its population will sleep tranquilly and be confident of its future. 

The Free City would undertake not to participate in any associa 
tions or agreements of a military or politico-military character. A 
the same time, any activities hostile to other States would be pro 
hibited. Such a provision will preclude the possibility of West Ber 
lin being used in the military interests of any States or blocs of State 
and will place its development on a peaceful basis. 

There are people who consider that since West Berlin’s geographi 

cal position cannot be changed, the only means of safeguarding th 
interests of the Western Powers is the presence of military garrison 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and France at Berlin 
But if we are to rely on arms and on a policy of strength alone 1 
international affairs, no place whatever remains for co-operation be 
tween States in the interests of reducing tension and creating genuin 
peacetime conditions. 
_ The Soviet Government does not, of course, share such views, sinc 
it is quite obvious that the presence of foreign armies in any territor 
not only provides no guarantees of stability in the international situ 
ation, but, on the contrary, is one of the chief sources of friction anc 
mistrust between States. 

The Soviet Government proceeds from the assumption that sucl 
guarantees for the free and independent existence of a Free City 0 
West Berlin and for its animipetied communications with the coun 
tries of both the West and the East can and must be worked out, a 
would dispel any doubts regarding the intentions of the parties t 
an agreement on the new status of West Berlin and would safeguar« 
oe and durable status of West Berlin as an independent politica 
unit. 

In the Soviet Government’s view, the four Powers should solemnl: 
undertake not to interfere themselves, and not to permit the inter 
ference of other States, in the domestic affairs of the Free City an 
to guarantee its free communications with the outside world. ie thi 
1s Tound to be appropriate, the provisions guaranteeing the status 0 
the Free City could in our view be set forth in a special document t 
be signed by the four Powers. Such clearly defined obligations woul 
undoubtedly provide a more reliable guarantee for the security an: 
free existence of the population of West Berlin than the presence 0 
occupation forces interfering in all questions regarding the city’ 
domestic situation and exerting pressure on all aspects of the Wes 
Berlin people’s life. 

he Soviet delegation is prepared to exchange views also on th 
forms in which the United Nations might be enlisted for the purpos 
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of underwriting the guarantees for the independent existence of a 
Free City of West Berlin. | | 

The Government of the German Democratic Republic has already 
officially stated that it is prepared for its part to guarantee the status 
of the Free City and its free communications with the outside world. 

The Soviet Government’s concern is that after agreement has been 
reached on the status of a Free City for West Berlin, this status 
should be strictly and fully respected by all States and also by the 
West Berlin city government. : 

The question arises who is to watch that the status of the Free City 
is respected? A special body will obviously have to be established 
for this purpose. In our view, a permanent Commission consisting 
of the representatives of the four Powers and of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic could be such a body. We do not mean, however, 
that this Commission should be a kind of higher authority for the 
Free City. It should not have any administrative or executive funec- 
tions. It would be solely competent to verify that all parties con- 
cerned strictly and absolutely respect the status of the Free City and 
that its independence is safeguarded. The Commission might sub- 
mit periodic reports on the results of its observation to the govern- 
ments of the countries which have signed the agreement on the status 
of the Free City and also to the United Nations Security Council. 

The development of West Berlin as a demilitarized Free City will 
permit the creation of a stable and balanced economy. It is common 
knowledge that the industrial development of West Berlin has con- 
siderably fallen behind that of the other parts of Germany at the 
present time. Thus, while in the German Democratic Republic and 
m the Federal Republic of Germany industria] production has more 
than doubled in comparison with 1936 and while the industrial pro- 
duction index of East Berlin is 189 compared with that period, the 
industrial production index for West Berlin in 1958 was merely 119. 
Moreover, such important branches of West Berlin’s economy 4s 
mechanical engineering, precision engineering, the optical and metal 
working industries, and the transport equipment and printing and 
publishing industries did not even reach prewar levels in 1958. 

Countries interested in having economic ties with West Berlm 
would be able to develop trade with the Free City on a sound con- 
mercial basis. 

The Soviet Government desires to ensure that the economic pos 
tion of the West Berlin population will not only not deteriorate but 
be strengthened in every way through the creation of a Free City, 
and we are convinced that the real prerequisites for this exist. With 
this in mind, the Soviet Union has already announced, as you are 
‘aware, that 11 1s prepared to place orders with the industries of the 
Free City of West Berlin and also to supply it with foodstuffs and 
raw materials required for industry on a commercial basis. It is 
relevant to point out. that at the present time a considerable part of 
the Soviet Union’s purchases in West Berlin already goes to absorb 
the output of branches of industry which experience difficulty in 
marketing their products. | 

We do_not of course by any means aspire to a monopoly of trade 
with the Free City of West Berlin, and if other Powers also expressed 
the wish to expand their trade relations with the Free City, we should 
only welcome such a development. Such competition would only 
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contribute to making the Free City of West Berlin more viable anc 
more prosperous. 

In sabi dine its proposal for the creation of a Free City of Wes' 
Berlin, the Soviet Government is guided by the consideration tha 
this settlement. is the most feasible compared with any other possibl 
settlement of this question. Why? Because the liquidation of the oc 
cupation regime in West Berlin would in this case not harm the inter 
ests or affect the prestige of any of the Governments concerned, no 
would it give unilateral advantages to either side. This, if you like, 1 
the reasonable compromise which might be accepted, in our opinior 
by all the parties concerned without any detriment either to their pres 
tige or to their security. 

As you are aware, we have also made some other proposals for th 
liquidation of the occupation regime in West Berlin. They are we! 
known, and there is no need to deal with them in any detail now, par 
ticularly as we have already discussed them. In the interests o 
reaching a mutually acceptable agreement, we are of course prepared 
in the examination of this question, to consider any proposals whic! 
ney serve to achieve this purpose. . 

have already pointed out that after the Soviet Government suk 
mitted its proposal for the liquidation of the abnormal situation 1 
Berlin and the conversion of West Berlin into a Free City, certar 
groups in the West made a number of statements intended to distox 
the Soviet proposals and to mislead the people of West Berlin an 
public opinion in other countries. Such statements include the asser 
tion that the Soviet Union allegedly desires to seize West Berlin an 
Incorporate it into the German Democratic Republic. 

The Soviet Government is also credited with the intention o 
blockading the city, upsetting the way of life which has _ bee 
established there, ete. 

All such allegations are of course completely alien to the Sovie 
Union’s true intentions and aims. 

The Soviet Union does not seek to obtain any unilateral advantage 
or privileges from a settlement of the abnormal situation in Berlir 
and it does not. pursue any aims other than the removal of a soures 
of tension in the centre of Germany and of Europe. Anyone wh 
takes the trouble to study the substance of the Soviet proposals fo 
the settlement of the Berlin question will satisfy himself that i 
precisely how the matter stands. 

ft we are to speak frankly, the Soviet Government. considers the 
creation of a Free City far from being an ideal solution of the Wes 
Berlin question. The most equitable approach to this question woul 

e, of course, the extension to West Berlin of the full sovereignty 07 
the German Democratic Republic. I think that the German Demo 
cratic Republic, whose capital the division of the city continues t 
mutilate, could, with the fullest justification demand such a solutior 
of the question. 

lowever, the implementation by the German Democratic Republi 
of its Sovereignty over West Berlin’ would lead to an unhealthy 
breakdown of the economic and political structure that has bee 
set up in West Berlin, which, as is well known, is not what. th 
German Democratic Republic desires. The Soviet Government ha 
taken all this into consideration in submitting, in agreement witl 
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the Government of the German Democratic Republic, a proposal 
for the creation of a Free City. 

I mention this because in the Western Press and in the statements 
made by certain political leaders the situation is represented in 
such a way as to make it appear that by agreeing to the creation of 
a Free City the Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom and France would be making a great concession to 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic. In reality, 
however, if it is possible to talk of any concession in connection with 
declaring West Berlin a Free City, it should be about the concession 
of the part of the German Democratic Republic. The most important 
factor, however, is that a normalization of the situation in Berlin 
would serve, above all, the general cause of consolidating the peace 
and security of the peoples in Europe. 

The opponents of the settlement of the West Berlin question, in 
striving to discredit the idea of the creation of a Free City, assert 
that it would lead to the further division of Germany since, they allege, 
the Free City of Berlin would become a “third State” on the territory 
of Germany. Such assertions are being made above all in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. There has also been talk on these lines in 
some of the statements made at this conference. It is not difficult, 
however, to show the utter groundlessness and, more than that, the 
deliberate flimsiness of such arguments. 

It is, of course, clear to all of us that the creation of a Free City is 
a temporary solution designed for the period before the unification 
of Germany and the formation of a single German State. At the 
same time 1t- must be admitted that such a step would make an w- 
doubted contribution toward the unification of Germany. Indeed, 
the normalization of the situation in Berlin would have a positive 
effect also on the situation in Germany as a whole, it would help to 
improve the relations between the two German States. 

We would not witness, for instance, such manifestations of hos 
tility toward the German Democratic Republic on the part of certain 
circles in the Federal Republic of Germany as occur almost every time 
official visitors from Western Germany—statesmen of the Federal 
Republic of Germany—take advantage of their stay in West Berlin to 
make statements harshly attacking the German Democratic Republic, 
denigrating the system prevailing there and trying to rouse the in- 
habitants of West Berlin against the German Democratic Republic. 
Let us imagine for a moment statesmen of the German Democratic 
Republic starting to use some city in Western Germany as a, tribune 
for making statements against the internal system and Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. I think that the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany would not show such a, tolerant 
attitude as 1s now shown by the German Democratic Republic. 

The formation of a Free City of West Berlin would help remove 
the many disagreements that have accumulated in the mutual rela- 
tionships of the Federal Republic of Germany and the German Den- 
ocratic Republic, and this would contribute towards bringing them 
closer together, while the practical business of the Free City’s politi- 
ca], economic and other relations with the German Democratic Re 
public would help to accumulate positive experience for the extension 
of such relations between the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
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In our opinion, the best way of all to resolve the Berlin questic 
would be within the framework of a peace treaty with Germany : 
the event of agreement being reached on such a treaty. -As a result « 
a peaceful settlement, any occupation rights and privileges of t] 
Powers that vanquished Germany would, naturally, lapse and 
conditions would be created for the peaceful development not only « 
Berlin but of the whole of Germany. Of course, so long as two Ge 
man States exist, for Berlin, even after the signing of a peace treat 
it is impossible to imagine a solution other than that of declaring it 
Free City until Germany is unified. 

The Soviet Government’s proposal for the solution of the Berl 
question has met with a sympathetic response both on the part of o! 
cial circles and of public opinion in many countries. It 1s no e 
aggeration to say that today people throughout the world have becor 
profoundly conscious of the abnormality and danger of the prese 
situation in West Berlin and are convinced that the Berlin questi 
must be resolved, as required by the interests of consolidating pea 
and relaxing international tension. 

The Western countries are no exception in this regard. It is w 
known that influential political parties, authoritative political a 
social leaders and numerous organs of the Press in these countr 
are expressing serious concern in connexion with the dangerous r¢ 
which West Berlin is playing as a result of the continued fore, 
occupation of that city and its utilization as a breeding ground 
international tension. The importance of a solution to this questi 
was also stressed in the joint communiqué on the results of the_tal 
between the British Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, and_ the Cha 
man of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Mr. N.S. Khrushch 
in Moscow.? 

All this gives grounds for hope that the participants in our cc 
ference will treat this question with due understanding and recc 
nize the need for taking immediate steps to normalize the situati 
in West Berlin and that as a result we shall succeed in reaching 
agreement which will be in keeping with the task of strengthen 
peace in Europe, while taking into due consideration the rights a 
interests both of the German Democratic Republic and of the inha 
tants of West Berlin. The achievement of such an agreement wot 
at the same time help to remove one of the causes that are prevent 
the relations between the great Powers from being properly adjust 

Such are the comments we wished to make especially regarding 1 
Berlin question, taking into consideration the fact that all the parti 
pants in our Meeting have recognized the importance and the acuten 
of this question. 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Tirana, Albania, Concerni 
Western Proposals at Geneva, May 31, 1959? 
[ Extract | 


Everybody knows about the numerous steps taken by the gove: 
ments of the socialist countries to lessen international tension and 





* For extracts from the Anglo-Soviet joint com : 
y muniaqué of Mar. 3, 1959, see Backgro 
of tends of Government Conference, 1960: Principal Documents, 1955-1959, With Na 
Obert foe i Deparment of state eee eaee 6972), p. 333. 
om Foreign Ministers Meeting, Geneva, May—August, 1959 (Department of S 
Publication 6882), p. 306. Translation from Soviet tondenst. 
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| : solve all outstanding issues by negotiation. The Soviet delegation 
to the Geneva foreign ministers conference is now directing all its 
efforts to this end. Unfortunately, we cannot see a desire on the part 
of the Western powers to solve pressing international questions. 

I have studied the Western powers proposals on the Berlin ques- 
tion introduced at the Geneva conference by Mr. Herter, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State. These proposals show that their authors misunder- 
stand the heart of the matter and their stand arouses grief. 

The project and the seven points proposed by Mr. Herter do not 
contain a single element for negotiation. These proposals are not 
based on a desire to find a correct solution with a view to achieving | 
that relaxation of international tension which all the peoples so 
anxiously await. 

I will not speak in detail about all the points of these proposals, so 
as not to deprive the USSR Foreign Minister of the possibility of 
doing so. I think he will carry out the government’s instructions and 
will give an explanation as to why these proposals are unacceptable. 

The USSR sincerely wishes to come to an agreement. But we 
reject the principle that one party should force its conditions on the 
other party. Mr. Adenauer and his foreign minister, Mr. Brentano, 
try to force such a principle on the foreign ministers. They say: 
“With the USSR one must negotiate as follows: concession for con- 
cession.” But that is a huckster’s approach! When we worked out 
our proposals we did not approach the question like merchants who 
triple the fair price and then haggle and sell their goods at a much 
cheaper price than the one quoted at the beginning of the deal. We 
do not negotiate on the basis of the principle “concession for con- 
cession.” We do not have to make any concessions because our pro- 
posals have not been made for bartering. 

We act on the principle that sensible solutions must be found 
which would not damage any country. We agree to discuss those 
proposals which are directed toward relaxation of international 
tension, toward elimination of military conflicts and creation of con- 
ditions for peaceful coexistence of states, independent of their social 
systems. Should our partners have other intentions, it will of course 
be very difficult to come to a general understanding and to find 8 
general solution which could satisfy both sides. 

Those who really strive for peace must not use methods of petty 
bargaining in the talks. If representatives of the Western states 
want to solve the problems which are now ripe, we will not spare 
any effort and will be ready to work hard to find ways to reduce 
international tension. 

The interests of strengthening peace demand that the German 

roblem and other questions, such as, for instance, the question of 
be nae nuclear weapons tests and the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces, should be solved. The fate of the world -depends on 
the solution of these problems. 

We want to solve controversial questions not. by means of war, but 
by means of talks. But the reactionary forces of the Western coun- 
tries are doing everything to prevent the relaxation of international 
tension. Apparently they are not interested in the cessation of the 
cold war and the armaments race, which yield enormous profits for 
the imperialist monopolies. 


7 a oe 
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Under cover of hypocritical assurances of their allegedly peacefu 
aims, the forces of imperialist reaction continue to make preparation 
for a new world war. This is shown by such facts as the creation 
of American rocket bases on the territories of several European coun 
tries, and the arming of West Germany with atomic weapons. 

It should be said here that revanchists and militarists in West Ger 
mnany have been raising their heads more and more lately. An 
strange as it may seem under such conditions, the French rulim; 
circles are making every effort to court Adenauer and West Germany 
And the “courting” partners in this unusual courtship seem to b 
embarrassed by their own actions. This embarrassment is easy t 
understand. More than once has militarist Germany trampled wit 
its heavy boot on the land of France. The French have shed muc. 
blood defending their country against the Prussian German mil} 
tarists. And the eyes of many French mothers are not yet dry fror 
tears shed for their sons and daughters who were exterminated b 
the Hitlerite enslavers. 

The statesmen and politicians of modern France of course know a. 
this even better than we do, better than the rest of the world. The 
is why they allege that they act not just in the interests of France bv 
in the interest of all peace-loving countries, including the Sovi¢ 
Union. This is how they argue: Germany is a strong state wit 
a large industrial potential and large reserves of manpower. In tl 
past wars the Germans showed themselves to be persistent soldier 
Therefore in order to safeguard the security of Europe the Frenc 
must reach rapprochement with the Federal Republic of German 
make it a member of the NATO forces, and arm it with all types « 
weapons. This is the way to preserve the balance of forces 1 
Europe, they say. Moreover, the membership of West Germany | 
NATO will give us a better guarantee that German militarism wi 
not develop, that the armed forces of the Federal Republic of Ge 
many will not constitute a danger to the countries of Europe and | 
the Soviet Union, they think. Why? Because the growth of tl 
armed forces of the Iederal German Republic will, allegedly, 
controlled by the Western powers; and since French statesmen a 
taking up a zealous stand for a rapprochement between France a1 
West Germany, they clearly believe that this control over We 
Germany will be implemented. 

What can one say about these plans? First, they do not be: 
witness to any farsightedness on the part of those statesmen wi 
console themselves with such considerations. One must reckon wi 
the fact, on which all are agreed with French statesmen, that Ge 
many really is a strong state. But from the military point of vie 
it is at the same time a very dangerous state. 

_ In two wars in the ‘past, the German militarists have shown wh 
immense calamities they can bring on their neighbors. If one 1S 
proceed from this—and this is really so—then the conclusion reach 
should be exactly the opposite of that reached by the statesmen th 
determine the policy of France today. 

It would appear upon consideration of all this that measures shou 
be taken to prevent Germany developing along militarist lines, 
that there is no encouragement of revanchist tendencies, such as is ta 
ing place in West Germany. Such a policy would be correct and wot 
meet with our understanding and support. 
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Where is the guarantee that, should militarist and revanchist forces 
gain the upper hand there, present-day West Germany will not follow 
in the steps of Hitlerite Germany? Would it not be more correct to 
assume the reverse? Look at the people who occupy key positions in 
the Federal German Republic, at those who are being promoted to 
leading posts. These are to a considerable extent the very sams 
people who actively supported Hitler, and considered him to be their 
god. The Federal German “war minister” Strauss, for instance, 18 
famed for his sanguinary deeds; and so is General Speidel. And 
who is the Federal German ambassador in Washington? Grewe, 
who is representing the Federal German Republic at the Geneva 
foreign ministers conference. The West German press reports that 
this same Grewe, writing in the September 1941 edition of the fascist 
journal, Monatsschrift fiir Auswartige Politik, said that the Hit- 
erite attack on the Soviet Union was a world historic mission. 
demanded that in the war against the Soviet Union, pledges under 
international law be cast aside, and that the norms of international 
law be considered obsolete. Grewe stated that the removal of Bol- 
shevism was a proper international task. 

Can one really count on the peaceableness of such people, for whom 
the norms of international law are just an obsolete notion? Is it not 
too dangerous a game that the French statesmen are playing? The 
arming of West. Germany, supplying it with atomic weapons, assl 
ance in the formation of its army given in the hope that it will be 
controlled is the equivalent of suicide. It is like the story of the 
magician who brought some malignant spirits to life, and then did not 
know how to get rid of them. 

West Germany is now going toward rapprochement with France. 
But. this is necessary to it so that it can rely on France and strengthen 
its forces, and arm itself. 

When this is achieved West Germany will be stronger than Franc 
in the military sense also. Can a country keep a stronger country 
in check? Of course not. And consequently France will then no 
longer control Federal Germany; Federal Germany will rather be 
dragging France along on a leash. , 

And so the situation is this: Previously Germany set about bring- 
ing France to submission by war, but now French statesmen af 
themselves helping the West. Germany revanchists to carry out thee 
schemes. 

Not all that much time has passed since certain statesmen who now 
embrace Adenauer fled from the German troops to Great Brita at 
to other countries. All this has vanished from their memory all too 
quickly. It looks as though they failed to draw the relevant lessons 
from the two wars which were started by German militarism. We 
are faithful to the principle of the struggle for peace and will stub- 
bornly insist that both East and West Germany develop on peaceful 
lines. Both the German people and the peoples of all peace-loving 
countries are vitally interested in this. 
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Statement’ at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, Regarding 
Berlin, June 5, 1959+ 


My purpose today is to indicate to the conference my Government’s 
view on the Berlin issue, after having taken into account the discus- 
sions we have had during the past weeks. I shall try to explain the 
objections we have to the Soviet Union’s plan to impose a new status 
on West Berlin prior to the reunification of Germany. I shall try to 
explain the reasons why we think that the Berlin proposal contained 
in the Western peace plan is a reasonable solution for the interim pe- 
riod prior to the reunification of Germany. 

Before making these points, however, I would like to suggest that, 
in dealing with the great political issues that concern us here, there 
may be a tendency to overlook the fact that the lives and liberties of 
more than 2 million persons are at stake in our deliberations. 

To keep a good sense of proportion on this score let us not forget 
that the population of West Berlin is greater than the population of 
almost 20 percent of the member nations of the United Nations. And 
it is estimated that the value of the goods and services produced in 
West Berlin last year exceed the gross national product of more than 
half of the members of the United Nations. 


Defects in Soviet Plan for West Berlin 


The Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union has said that by the term 
“the Berlin problem” he meant “primarily the ending of the occupa- 
tion in West Berlin.” It seems that this definition minimizes the real 
dimensions of the Berlin problem. For us, the Berlin problem means 
maintenance of freedom for more than 2 million human beings who 
at the end of the war with the agreement of the Soviet. Government 
came under the occupation authority of the three Western Powers. 

Although our rights in Berlin stem from the war, our obligations 
arise from the trusteeship which we have undertaken to exercise for 
the people of Berlin until the reunification of their country removes 
this need for our protection. The past 14 years have shown that West 
Berlin is encircled by hostile forces and that its independence and 
well-being are dependent upon the presence of the three Western 
Powers in the city and in the maintenance of the political and economic 
links between Berlin and the West. 

I think that there is another fundamental difference between the 
Soviet Union and ourselves on this matter of Berlin. This difference 
derives from our different attitude toward the reunification of Ger- 
many. Although talking about the ideal of German unity, and recog- 
nizing that German reunification is the real key to the Berlin problem, 
the Soviet Union has openly adopted a two-Germany policy, if not a 
three-Germany policy. Now how does West Berlin fit into this policy 
of the permanent partition of Germany? The Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter gave us the answer on May 30 in one of the most revealing state- 





1 Department of State Bulletin, June 29, 1959, p. 943. 


ments made during the many plenary sessions we have held. I should 
like to quote from RM/Doc/29 dated May 30,1 and I am quoting the 
Soviet Foreign Minister: 

“If we are to speak frankly, the Soviet Government considers 
the creation of a free city far from being an ideal solution of the 
West Berlin question. The most equitable approach to this ques- 
tion would be, of course, the extension to West Berlin of the ful 
sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic. I think thit 
the German Democratic Republic, whose capital the division of th 
city continues to mutilate, could with the fullest justification de 
mand such a solution of the question.” : 

Tam grateful to Mr. Gromyko for his willingness to speak so frankly. 
We thus have in his own words a clear and valuable statement of the 
ultimate objective of the Soviet Union regarding West Berlin. 

Under this policy the Soviet Union asserts that it would be most 
acceptable for West Berlin to be annexed to the so-called “German 
Democratic Republic.” Mr. Gromyko has made no bones about this. 
This is his preferred solution to the Berlin question. It is no wonder 
then that the Western Powers, who see in the reunification of Ger- 
many the only real solution to the Berlin issue, are having difficulty | 
with the Soviet interim plan for West Berlin. 

It may be useful to look at this admittedly “second preference” So- _ 
viet plan a little more closely. 

Since the prime Soviet purpose is to remove the Allied presence 
from West Berlin, it is not surprising that the key part of the plan 
is the termination of Western occupation rights. Even if, as is clearly 
not the case, the rest of the plan were acceptable to us, this point alone 
would vitiate the entire scheme. 

During the course of our talks about Berlin this conference has 
clarified at least one important matter. The Western Powers presente 
and their access to Berlin are a matter of right: They are not at the 
sufferance of any other authority, legitimate or otherwise. On Jum 
9d? Mr. Gromyko told us: 

“The representatives of the Western Powers interpret not 
infrequently the proposal of the Soviet Government concerning 
the granting of the status of a free city to West Berlin as if the 
Soviet Union disregards the rights of the U.S., U.K., and Franc, 
which arise from capitulation of Hitlerite Germany, but this isa 
inaccurate interpretation. We do not consider that the troops 
of the U.S., the U.K., and France have turned up in Berlin by 
some sort of illegal means. * * *” 

This is a constructive if somewhat tardy recognition by the U.S.S.B. 
of our established and legitimate rights, although historical facts sup- 

ort this juridical conclusion and exclude any other. 

The second salient defect in the Soviet plan is that it would 2 
effect compel the Western Powers to grant a measure of recognition 
to the so-called German Democratic Republic. No non-Communi 
nation has recognized this instrument of the Soviet Union as an D- 
dependent nation. I can assure you that we have no intention 0 
recognizing the so-called German Democratic Republic as the price 
of a solution to the Berlin problem. 


1 Ante p. 512, with slight variation 
2 Foreign Ministers Meeting, May-August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publict 
tion 6882), p. 239 (in a different translation). : 
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I should point out one other serious defect in the Soviet pla 
Although purporting to terminate the occupation, it would suppla 
the present regime by imposing in a real occupation spirit a ne 
political status on the people of West Berlin. The U.S.S.R. in i 
note of November 27, 1958,? formally acknowledged that West Berl 
must be granted the right to whatever way of life it wishes for itse! 
with one qualification—“when the foreign occupation is ended.” I ca. 
not find any hint or suggestion in the Soviet plan that, even though t 
“foreign occupation” would be ended under the Soviet plan, t! 
people of West Berlin would have any real voice in whether or not t! 
proposed new political status should come into existence. 

As a matter of fact, the West Berliners have by an overwhelmun 
vote endorsed their present way of life—and by that same vote thi 
have in effect rejected the Soviet scheme. They are in a first-ra 
position to judge for themselves the comparative merits of a free sy 
tem and a Communist system. 

The U.S.S.R. has vigorously urged that we impose this new u 
wanted status on West Berliners under the label of a “free city 
Surely by this time the U.S.S.R. should have had enough experien 
with governments not based upon the consent of the governed! Tl 
indeed is a curious proposal coming from the Soviet Foreign Mi 
ister, who at the same time complains that the West Berliners a 
now being deprived by the Western Powers of rights contained in t. 
charter of the United Nations. 

One final defect in the Soviet plan should be noted. In addition 
the Western military presence West Berlin owes its viability to | 
political, economic, and social ties with the Federal Republic of Ge 
many. The entire thrust of the Soviet plan for West Berlin cuts in 
these ties and is clearly intended to establish a situation which w 
be but a “way station” on the road to the preferred Soviet solution 
that of annexation of West Berlin by the Communist-controll 
authority in East Germany. 

It seems to us that the term “free city” is a complete misnome 
There would be no freedom in this new status for the West Berline 
since the new status would not cover a city but only a truncated tw 
thirds of a city. 

The Soviet second-preference proposal contains nothing or pra 
tically nothing different from the November 1958 Soviet proposal f 
changing the regime in West Berlin (as modified subsequently by 
Khrushchev). In this proposal the Soviet Union does not appear 
make any effort at all to meet the view of the Western Powers with 1 
spect to the essentiality of a clear maintenance of present Wreste 
rights in Berlin. It cannot form a basis for any solution of the Ber! 
issue raised by the U.S.S.R. 


The Western Peace Plan 

In rejecting the U.S.S.R.’s second-preference “free city” pr 
posal the Western Powers do not maintain that the present situati 
is ideal. We do not say that it cannot be improved in some respects. 

In our concentration on Berlin we perhaps have tended to overlo 
the other important aspects of the Western peace plan. It wou 
be an illusion, and a dangerous one at that, to believe that any lon 
range Berlin solution can be reached in the face of a complete impas 


8 Ante. 
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on the central problem making for continuing European inseetti 
that of a divided Germany. Ssh seca 
The heart of the Western peace plan lies in its comprehensive iy 
posal for the gradual reunification of Germany. The plan“ 
provision as well for European security and concomitant arms-¢ot 
moves—and for an interim Berlin solution. But the contiited 
dangerous division of Germany places great obstacles in the way'd | 
real progress on European security, arms control, and Berlin: Tip:. 
unification of Germany is still our main task. We are confident thi! 
the solution proposed in the Western peace plan will stand the’ t& 
of history and will be seen to offer reasonable answers to the eee 
problems raised by the continuing division of Germany. vo 
It seems clear from the worldwide appreciation which the Westeff; 
peace plan has received that the Soviet’s claim that it is but a devite 
to generate disagreement has met the reception it deserved. N 
And so let. us continue to look at these matters in parallel. :In 
trying to improve the Berlin situation for the interim we must not 
do anything to put off the day when Germany is reunified. And‘in 
our striving for German unity we must not prejudice the position 
of West Berlin. 
What. is the interim Berlin proposal contained in the Western 
peace plan? It would, in advance of final reunification of Ger 
many, permit the unification of the separated parts of Berlin. Fie 
elections would be held throughout the city. The Four Power 
would guarantee the freedom of the city and access thereto pend 
the reunification of Germany. These happy developments woul 
take place in the very first phase of the Western peace plan. Tier 
accomplishment would be a good harbinger of that greater unify § 
which under our plan would follow shortly thereafter for alf to 
Germany. wg 
The U.S.S.R. gave short shrift to the whole Western peace plalyy 
as well as its all-Berlin proposal. On May 31st we read in the pre | 
that Mr. Khrushchev said at Tirana in Albania: a 
‘The seven-point plan tabled by Mr. Herter does not conti 
a single element for negotiation. These proposals are not bag 
on © desire to find a correct solution with a view to achievili 
that relaxation of international tension which all the peopl 
so anxiously await.” 
Foreign Minister Gromyko said in a plenary session of this conti 
ence, June 2: nfl 
“Unfortunately, this statement could not fail to give rise tos 
feeling of profound disappointment. ['This is the statement i had 
made.] It only strengthened our view that the Governments 0 , 
the three Western Powers continue to adhere to positions whith. 
offer no basis for the attainment of an agreement.” aa 
What, then, is the present situation? The U.S.S.R., beg pe 4 
ing existing Western rights in and to Berlin, still puts forward.) 
second-preference plan as unveiled some months ago. It proposesthit 
the Western Powers abandon their present rights in favor of the'St- 
viet plan. This we will not do. We will have no share in imposing 
new status on the West Berliners against their will. Such anew & 
gime would make German unity more difficult to achieve since it yond 
establish still a third part of Germany. e 
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However, we recognize our responsibilities for keeping frictic 
between our two systems to a minimum. We recognize that Berli 
because of its unique situation, can be a source of friction. We a 
willing to search in good faith with the Soviet Union for some reci 
rocal improvement in the Berlin situation. However, it should | 
very clear that any improvement arrangement must meet these cr 
teria: (a) respect for existing Western rights of presence and acce 
to Berlin and existing agreements concerning such rights since tl] 
Western presence is essential to maintain West Berlin’s freedom; (1 
no recognition of the so-called German Democratic Republic; ( 
maintenance of West Berlin’s political and economic ties with tl 


West. 


West Not Fooled by Soviet’s “Free City” Label 

Should we accept the Soviet’s “free city” proposal? We cann 
forget that this is not the first time that the Soviet Union has tried 
put an end to a really free Berlin. Only 3 years after the war tl 
US.S.R. tried to starve the free Berliners into the acceptance of a we 
of life which the Soviets would dictate. One remembers now th 
the Soviet’s excuse then was that technical difficulties would not perm 
food or other traffic to flow into Berlin from West Germany. Th 
time a more subtle approach is being attempted; the justification give 
Is quite as transparent—to relax tensions, to remove “dangerous sit 
ations,” to end occupation which “the events of life passed by.” __ 

Our reading of recent history indicates that the proposed “free cit; 
would be but a disguise for gradual smothering of West Berline 

resent freedom. In 1948 no one was really fooled by the “technic 
ifficulties” alibi. In 1959 no one is being fooled by the false lah 
“free city.” 

This is no time to resort to a breach of solemn international agre 
ments under the guise of “relaxation of tensions.” Ifthe Soviet Go 
ernment will exercise the necessary degree of responsibility and reco 
nize the legitimate rights of other nations, the situation in Berlin m: 
develop in a tolerable fashion. Today the world judges nations _ 
their willingness to stand by their international obligations. The 
viet Government must recognize that Berlin is a solemn testing grow 
on which its intentions with respect to its international obligatio 
are being watched. 

In these troubled times peace with justice is the greatest goal 
which man can aspire. I hope that the Soviet Union will be willing 
demonstrate, by word and by deed, that it is ready to move toward th 
great goal. 


Some Facts About East Berlin 


There is another phase of this same problem on which I wish 
touch quite briefly. I had hoped that I would not have to bring | 
this subject, but it has been made so clear to us that unless it is pa 
of this record there will be an assumption from things that have be 
said here that West Berlin is a hotbed for all kinds of subversi 
etorts, whereas the surrounding territory, and, in fact, East Berl! 
1s completely free from any such intent or operations. 

We have been forced to listen here to allegations that the Weste 

Owers are using West Berlin to carry on subversive activity a1 
hostile propaganda against the U.S.S.R., the so-called German Dem 


cratic Republic, and other countries. 
761916135 
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Now it is strange that the Soviet Foreign Minister should have been 
so sensitive as to these alleged activities and at the same time should 
have neglected to mention the highly objectionable activities conducted 
out of Kast Berlin. I should therefore like to place a few facts before 
this conference. | 

East Berlin is the site of one of the heeviest concentrations of sub- 
versive and spying activities in the world. On the part of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic alone it is reliably estimated that 26,000 
officers, directing more than 200,000 agents and informers, are engaged 
in such activities detrimental to the interests of West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. and countries beyond, including Scandinavia. A 
mass of documentation supports the fact that East Berlin has been sys- 
tematically abused over many years as a center of subversion, kidnap- 
ing, spying, and numerous other hostile activities. 

The goal of this centrally directed effort at subversion is the com- 
plete overthrow of the existing constitutional and social order m 
West Berlin and the Federal Republic. r 

The recruitment of spies, agents, and informers is done by every 
possible means, including the threat of reprisals against members of 
families residing in the so-called German Democratic Republic. The 

orimary objective is, of course, subversion and espionage, including 
industrial espionage. But this is also part of a massive effort to in- 
filtrate the West Berlin Government and Allied organizations in West 
Berlin as well as every other major organized activity, such as trade 
unions, works councils, and youth groups. The very recent revelation 
of the existence of such a ring of agents directed from East Berlin 
within the West Berlin and West German Christian Democratic Union 
Party provides a good illustration of the scope of such activities. 

Innumerable acts of force originating in East Berlin have bea 
carried out against people in West Berlin. The most sensational of 
these have been cases of kidnaping. Our own conservative calcula- 
tions show there have been at least 63 actual cases, 31 attempted kit 
napings, and 21 probable cases since the end of the war. Although 
drugs were used in a number of instances, most of these kidnapings - 
volved the use of brute force. A report just completed by the Senate 
of Berlin confirms our figures. 

General subversive activities, incitement to sedition, and attacks 00 
public order directed from East Berlin comprehend a vast variety of 
activities. ‘They are aimed at subverting the existing social, political, 
and economic order in West Berlin, with seizure of control as their 
eventual objective. in 

The East Berlin agents spread lies and rumors and conduct whisper- 
ing campaigns. They send anonymous letters to wives or husbands 
to imply that their marriage partners are being unfaithful or to sug- 
gest any one of a number of slanderous possibilities. They seek to sow 
confusion by spreading false and contradictory reports. They try 
to create terror through threats or false rumors and reports. They 
make massive attempts to infiltrate organizations in West Berlin. 

In this vast effort they employ a great variety of means, including 
the use of individual operatives, the use of the Socialist Unity Party, 
which 1s still permitted to function in West Berlin, and the use of 
various mass organizations with headquarters in East Berlin, such as 
the Free German Trade Union Organization, the Free German Youth 
Organization, and the German Culture League. - ee 
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East Berlin 1s being misused as the center of an extensive campaign 
of slanderous personal vilification against the institutions and officials 
of the Allies and of the German authorities in West Berlin. This in- 
volves the frequent use of lies as well as outright forgeries. A good ex- 
ample of this 1s the current campaign of vilification by press and radio 
against myself, the Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic, and 
other leading officials. 

The fact that over 500 persons living or working in West Berlin 
were convicted of treasonable activities in a period from August 30, 
1951, to the end of 1958—an average of more than one a week—helps 
illustrate the scope and purpose of this attempt to subvert the existing 
order in West Berlin. 


East German Subversive Apparatus 


The apparatus of the so-called German Democratic Republic en- 
gaged in this evil work includes the Ministry for State Security, whose 
strength is 13,000 men. This is the basic overt and secret internal 
security arm of the regime. It also engages in clandestine operations 
against the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 

One of its sectors is called Foreign Sector—Intelligence, with a 
strength of 500. The main mission of this bureau is to recruit espion- 
age agents in the West. Its chief targets are the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin. Recruited agents are used not only to produce informa- 
tion but also for disruption and political action. 

Another sector deals with counterintelligence and has a strength 
of 12,000 staff members in addition to 40,000 agents. This sector has 
two primary missions. The first is counterintelligence and counter- 
espionage within East Germany, using an infamous informer system 
in all segments of society. The second is penetration of Western or- 
ganizations, such as church organizations, West German parties, and 
military and governmental offices. This bureau specializes in kid- 
napings by force or drugs and in coercing relatives residing in East 
Germany into luring refugees back to East Berlin, where they are 
arrested. 

Then comes the Ministry of Defense’s office entitled Administration 
for Coordination. This is a cover designation for the military intelli- 
gence service. It is responsible for clandestine procurement of intelli- 
gence on NATO military forces, especially the Federal Republic. It 
also uses coercion and corruption to recruit agents, mostly in the West. 

he Ministry of Defense has another office, called the Independent 
Department. This is responsible for the subversion of the West Ger- 
man. armed forces. It disseminates subversive propaganda and en- 
ages extensively in falsification and harassment operations. One ex- 
ample of this harassment is the sending of forged Federal Republic 
death notices to mothers of West German soldiers. 
_ The East German mass organizations also play a role in the unceas- 
ing effort to subvert West Berlin and the Federal Republic. They in- 
clude the Free German Trade Union Organization, the Free German 
Youth Organization, the Democratic Women’s Federation, the Ger- 
man-Soviet Friendship Society, and the German Culture League. All 
have special Western sections whose primary functions are: to in- 

Itrate parallel Federal Republic and West German groups, to re- 
cruit sympathizers and dupes, to promote Communist subversive aims 
through massive written and oral propaganda, and to send so-called 
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“instructors” to the Federal Republic and West Berlin on special as- 
sionments for agitation, disruption, and subversion. 

The propaganda and agitation activity of Deutschlandsender, Ber 
liner Rundfunk, Freiheitsender, and East German TV has been violent 
and slanderous. Since this conference began, its output has risen in 
vituperation and fallen in ordinary decency. 

An organ of the so-called German Democratic Republic Couneil 
of Ministers generates publications, press conferences, designed to 
label the Federal Republic as Nazi, militarist, and thirsting for 
revenge. 

All levels of the so-called German Democratic Government, down 
to townships, are given assignments to organize large-scale writing 
of propaganda letters to Federal Republic and West Berlin individuals 
and organizations. 

In addition to the state functionaries, at least 8,000 party and mass 
organization officials are engaged full time in subversive operations 
against the Federal Republic and West Berlin. Many thousands 
more are employed part time. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of money expended on these 
nefarious activities, but it is conservative to say it totals many scores 
of millions of dollars. This is money that could well be spent on 
improving the standard of living of the people of East Germany, which 
is noticeably below the standard of the people of the Federal Republic. 

I have given an all-too-brief description of a situation which 18 
both scandalous and dangerous. It is a sad commentary on the ethics 
of the men who conduct these activities. Those men comprise the 
regime of the so-called German Democratic Republic, and that regime 
is neither German, nor democratic, nor a republic. More important 
still, it is a revelation of the determination of these men to achiev 
their objective by any means at hand. And that objective is to bring 
‘West Berlin and the Federal Republic under the control of 
ideology which teaches that any means is legal and good which serv 
to impose it on the other peoples. 

I sincerely regret having had to make these remarks. We need 
much to concentrate on the major issues before us. But the matter 
on which I have spoken is not unrelated to these major issues, and 
I would not have raised it here had it not been for the repeated 
statements with regard to the activities that are being conducted m 
West Berlin and that are being considered a danger in the present 


situation. 


Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Gromyko, Submitting 
New Soviet Proposals Regarding Berlin and a Peace Treaty 
With Germany, June 10, 1959 + 


[Extract] 


The Soviet Government is continuing to make efforts to obtain 4 
mutually acceptable solution to the West Berlin question and also 
to the question of a peace treaty with Germany—the two questions 
for the examination of which the present conference was convened. 





1 Foreign Ministers Meeting, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 
GS82). p. 260. Translation. 
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In its efforts to contribute to the success of our negotiations the 
Soviet Government has taken yet another important step in this direc- 
tion. We are submitting, for examination by the participants in our 
conference, new proposals by the Soviet Government, which have been 
agreed with the Government of the German Democratic Republic. 

These proposals are as follows: 

The U.S.S.R., taking into account the position of the Western 
Powers, is prepared not to insist on the immediate and complete 
abolition of the occupation regime in West Berlin. The Soviet 
Government could agree to the provisional maintenance of certain 
occupation rights of the Western Powers in West Berlin, but on 
condition that such a situation would exist only for a strictly hmited 
period, namely one year. 

During that time the two German States would make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of an all-German committee composed 
of representatives of the German Democratic Republic and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on a basis of parity (one to one). 

The committee must help to broaden and develop contacts between 
the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, discuss and prepare concrete measures for the unification of 

rmany, as well as examine questions connected with the preparation 
and conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

Should the proposal for the establishment of the committee be 
unacceptable to one or the other German State, then the four Powers 
could recommend the Governments of both German States to choose 
a form of co-operation acceptable to them with a view to solving the 
problems referred to. 

In order not to postpone indefinitely the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty, a definite period should be set for the work of the all- 
German committee or some other body, namely, one year, during 
which the committee or some other body must reach an agreed decision 
In regard to the questions of a peace treaty and the unification of 
Germany. 

The provisional recognition of certain occupation rights of the 
Western Powers in West Berlin is possible if agreement is reached on 
an interim settlement of the West Berlin question on the basis of the 
following provisions: 

(a) the Western Powers shall reduce the number of their armed 
forces and armaments in West Berlin to token contingents; 

(b) all hostile propaganda from the territory of West Berlin 
against the German Democratic Republic and other socialist 
countries shall cease ; 

(c) all organizations in West Berlin engaged in espionage and 
subversive activities against the German Democratic Republic, the 
USSR and other socialist countries shall be liquidated ; 

(d) the Western Powers shall undertake not to locate in West 

erlin any atomic or rocket installations. 
aa the event of the conclusion of the aforesaid agreement the Soviet 

-110n 1s prepared to agree to the maintenance of the communica- 
tions of West Berlin with the outside world in the form in which they 
now exist. 

; Such an agreement as a whole, including the question of main- 
aining the communications of West Berlin with the outside world, 
would constitute the provisional status of West Berlin. This status 
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could be guaranteed, firstly, by the four Powers (on the basis of the 
protocol on guarantees submitted by the Soviet delegation) and, 
secondly, by the Government of the German Democratic Republic, 
which has expressed in principle its agreement to respect the agreed 
provisional status of West Berlin. If the Western Powers consider 
this appropriate, the question of guarantees could be settled either 
in a joint agreement on the provisional status of West Berlin or in 
a separate document. Either document could be registered in the 
United Nations. 

If agreement should be reached on giving West Berlin the status 
of a demilitarized Free City in accordance with the proposal pre- 
viously put forward by the Soviet Government, then the guarantees 
in regard to the unimpeded communication of the Free City with 
the outside world would be maintained so long as the unification of 
Germany has not been achieved. | 

In order to supervise compliance with the obligations arising out of 
the aforesaid agreement on the provisional status of West Berlin for 
the parties thereto, the Soviet Government proposes the establishment 
of a supervisory body composed of representatives of the United States, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and France. This body would have 
to keep a watch to ensure that there is no violation of the agreement 
in regard to the aforesaid questions on the part of West Berlin, and 
take appropriate measures to secure the implementation of the oo 
ment regarding the provisional status without in this connexion affect- 
ing the sovereign rights of the German Democratic Republic. 

The Soviet delegation must declare that if the Western Powers do 
not accept [ugree?] to carry out the minimum measures we have indl- 
cated in rerard to West Berlin within the transition period of one year, 
the Soviet Union will not. accept [agree?] to confirm its agreement to 
the continuation of the occupation régime in West Berlin. 

If the Western Powers or the Government of Western Germany ob- 
struct the achievement, within the period indicated, of agreed solv- 
tions to the questions relating to the conclusion of a peace treaty, then 
the Soviet Union, along with other interested States which fought 
against Germany, will be compelled to sign a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic. 

This step would be forced on us, inasmuch as it would prove ml 
possible, because of the position taken by the Western Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, to conclude a peace treaty with the two 
German States or even with a confederation of these States, should 
they form one, as well as with these States themselves. 





Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, Rejecting the 
New Soviet Proposals, June 10, 1959? 


I have listened with close attention to the statement which the Soviet 
Minister has just made. It contains an extraordinary proposal. . 

My surprise is not lessened by the fact that in the private meeting 
of the four Foreign Ministers yesterday Mr. Gromyko outlined to us 
the main points of his new proposal. I then asked for a copy of the 
document from which he was reading in the light of its significance. 


See 


1 porn Ministers Meeting, May-August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 
6882), P. 287. 
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I was told that no document could be made available for study. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister wanted to unveil his proposal today in a 
plenary session. 

Let me say now categorically that Mr. Gromyko’s proposal is wholly 
unacceptable to my government and cannot be taken as a basis for 
discussion. 

It is unacceptable on two grounds. 

First because of its substance. 

Mr. Gromyko proposes four conditions which the Western powers 
must accept in order to maintain any forces in Berlin, even for a 
limited period. 

First, these garrisons must be reduced to what Mr. Gromyko has 
described as “symbolic” contingents. Their arms are also to be re- 
stricted. I might here say that I thought we had all agreed and 
assumed that 11,000 Allied troops in a community of over two million 
people, surrounded by hostile territory and ringed by nearly thirty 
Kast German and Soviet divisions, could only be described as symbolic. 
Mr. Gromyko has stated on several occasions that they have no mili- 
tary significance. But we are now told they must be drastically 
reduced. 

Secondly, the Soviet Foreign Minister stipulates that all propa- 
ganda conducted in West Berlin must be stopped. No distinction is 
made between legitimate news and comment, on the one hand, and 
hostile propaganda on the other. We have no intention of curtailing 
essential freedom of speech, which is the proud possession of the West 
Berliners and the envy of all who can read or listen in the Soviet 
zone. However, we have made clear that we are prepared, consistent 
with this freedom, to take part in reciprocal measures to reduce tension 
in the Berlin area from this source. We note, moreover, that there is 
no mention of curtailing the vicious propaganda which emanates 
from East Berlin. 

Third, all organizations in West Berlin engaged in espionage and 
subversion must be liquidated. I pass over this curious proposal by 
reminding the Soviet Foreign Minister of the ugly facts an oe 
‘contained in my statement of June 5 at this conference on the subject 
of massive Soviet and East German subversive and terroristic organ- 
izations located in or operating through East Berlin. We have indi- 
cated, however, our willingness on a reciprocal basis to use our best 
efforts to discourage activities in the Berlin area which might threaten 
public order. 

Finally the Soviet Foreign Minister calls on the three Western pow- 
ers fo assume a unilateral obligation not to station atomic or missile 
facilities in West Berlin. I am at a loss to understand this condition. 
Perhaps Mr. Gromyko realized that if it were not embodied in an 
otherwise unacceptable package, we could readily agree if it were 
‘Clearly reciprocal. 

_ It goes without saying that the sum and tone of these conditions are 
cee for presentation in a serious negotiation between sovereign 
states, 

The second and even more important reason why this proposal is 
wholly unacceptable is because of its threatening nature. It seeks 
to establish a limit of 12 months for the continued rightful presence 
in West Berlin of the United States and its allies, the United Kingdom 
‘and France. During that 12 month period an effort would be made 
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to force a Confederation of Germany on Soviet terms. Failure of this 
effort would result in the signature of a separate peace treaty by the 
Soviet Union with the so-called German Democratic Republic—a 
treaty which the Soviet Union pretends would extinguish our rights. 

Obviously, we cannot accept a time limit of twelve months for life 
expectancy of the rights which we and our Allies acquired as a result 
of the capitulation of Hitler’s Germany. They are not rights which 
were granted us by the Soviets. They are not rights which the Soviets 
can cancel, assign or modify. They are rights which we retain and 
will feel free to exercise so long as Germany is divided, and the free 
people of West Berlin look to us for their protection. 

Mr. Gromyko’s fundamental point is this attempt to establish 4 
deadline for expiration of our rights in and to Berlin and for the time 
in which a German peace treaty can be negotiated. And these negoti- 
ations must end in the result the USSR demands. 

This is the same element of duress that. was contained in the Soviet 
note of November 27, 1958, which we and our allies flatly rejected. 
We did not agree to this conference until that duress had been removed. 

What prompts the Soviet government now to attempt to reinstate 
a time limit? The USSR should know by now that the United States 
will never negotiate under deadlines, threats, or duress. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Gromyko knew this before he made his 
statement here today. Must we now conclude that he made this state 
ment in order to interrupt the process of negotiation on which we have 
been engaged since May 11? 

I deeply regret the introduction of such pressure tactics into our 
negotiations. 

We and our French and British allies came to Geneva last month 
in the desire to negotiate seriously in a genuine effort to resolve major 
problems. These problems—and at the forefront of them is the div- 
au of Germany—have for years created a state of uncertainty m 

urope. 

This uncertainty was artificially heightened last November by the 
sudden Soviet creation of a Berlin crisis, with new and serious tensions. 
Until the Soviets created that crisis ten years of relative tranquility 
had passed—ever since the end of the Soviet blockade of Berlin 2 
1949, : 

We came to Geneva hoping to achieve some progress toward the 
solution—partial if not complete—of these problems. If some 
progress proved possible we looked forward to a Summit meeting 
as the next step toward a more secure, peaceful and just world. 

We put. forward the Western Peace Plan to deal with the problem 
of a divided Germany. We had worked over these proposals long 
and carefully. They met, we believe, to a substantial degree the 
objections the Soviets had made to our plans for German reunification 
put forward in 1955. 

fe Soviet Foreign Minister rejected the Western Peace Plan out 
of hand. 

Despite this rejection we have held a series of private mee 
which, at the request of the Soviet Foreign Minister, dealt with 
problem of Berlin. The first of these talks was held in the aircraft 
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in which we four Foreign Ministers flew back to Geneva from John 
Foster Dulles’ funeral. 

During these discussions we made clear to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister why his “free” city proposal for Berlin was unacceptable. 
Despite our exposition of our own proposal for a united Berlin Mr. 
Gromyko refused seriously to discuss it. In fact Premier Khrushchev 
said publicly immediately after our presentation, that “the 7 point 
plan tabled by Mr. Herter does not contain a single element for 
negotiation”. 

Accordingly we proceeded to discuss an interim solution for West 
Berlin to last until the reunification of Germany. We sought such an 
interim solution in good faith within the limits of our respective 
positions. 

In the course of these private meetings the Western Powers ex- 
pressed their willingness to examine the situation with a view to 
relieving in reasonable fashion any legitimate worries of the USSR. 

We agreed that the situation of West Berlin is abnormal. So is 
the situation of Germany. It is abnormal for a city and for a country 
to remain divided fourteen years after the end of the war. 

We felt that improvements could be made in the existing situation 
in Berlin. 

We made concrete suggestions. 

We expressed a willingness to see what practical arrangements 
might be made to meet the Soviet government’s expressed desire to 
relieve itself of certain access responsibilities which it is now obliged 
to carry out by virtue of certain agreements with the Western Powers. 

Until yesterday’s meeting we had some slight basis for hoping that 
we might arrive at a practical agreement which would give satis- 
faction to the Soviet position without prejudicing our rights, and 
would provide added assurance for the freedom of access for civil and 
military traffic. 

Yesterday, however, in our private meeting Mr. Gromyko without 
warning shifted the entire basis of our discussion from an interim 
solution for Berlin pending Germany’s reunification to the extraor- 
dinary proposal he has just repeated. 

Before closing, let me record one curious circumstance of our dis- 
cussion over the past two weeks on Berlin. The Soviet Foreign 
reid has constantly refused, despite all our efforts, to discuss East 

erlin. 

Surely Mr. Gromyko remembers the Allied Protocol of September 
12, 1944, which states that: “Germany, within her frontiers as they 
were on 31 December 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be 
divided into three zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the 
three powers, and a special Berlin area, which will be under joint 
occupation by the three powers.” This Protocol was later amended 
to provide a fourth zone of occupation in Western Germany and a 
fourth sector in West Berlin for France.? 

As is well known, the Soviet government has taken certain actions 
with respect to Eastern Germany and East Berlin—actions which the 
Western Powers never agreed to or approved. East Berlin the Soviets 
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now refuse to discuss. As a result of their own unilateral action they 
assert it to be an integral part of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. Having purported to dispose unilaterally of their own sec- 
tor of Berlin, they seek to achieve our removal from the three western 
sectors of Berlin. This is consistent with the Soviet Foreign Minister's 
statement of May 30, 1959: “the fairest approach would be to extend 
to West Berlin the full sovereignty of the German Democratic 
Republic”.’ 

The latest Soviet proposal appears to have set us back not Just to 
May 11, when this Conference opened, but to November, 1958, when 
the Soviet Union fabricated the Berlin crisis and insisted that its 
terms be accepted by May 27, 1959. 

We are unwilling to negotiate under this threat. I hope, therefore, 
that the Soviet Government will reconsider its position. 

I would much prefer to continue these talks, as long as there 1s any 
real prospect of progress—either to improve the situation in Berlin 
or toward an agreed solution for Berlin as a whole. : 

I hope that we will be able to pick up again the parted strands of 
these negotiations free from any hint of duress. 

In this event, I remain ready to join in seeking an agreement con- 
sistent with the honor of all of our countries and one which would 
pave the way for a useful meeting of the Heads of Governments. 


Western Proposal on Berlin, Handed to Foreign Minister 
Gromyko at Geneva on June 16, 1959 ? 


[Draft Agreement] 


1. The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have ex- 
amined the question of Berlin in the desire to find mutually satis 
factory solutions to the problems which have been raised and which 
derive essentially from the division of Berlin and of Germany. They 
agreed that the best solution for these problems would be the reunr- 
fication of Germany. They recognized, however, that pending reunl- 
fication, the existing situation and the Agreements at present 2 
force can be modified in certain respects and have consequently agreet 
upon the following: | 

(a) The Soviet Foreign Minister has made known the decision of 
the Soviet Government no longer to maintain forces in Berlin. 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States declare that it is the intention of their Governments 
to limit the combined total of their forces in Berlin to the present 
figure (approximately 11,000) and to continue to arm these forces 
only with conventional weapons as at present. The three Ministers 
further declare that their Governments will from time to time con 
sider the possibility of reducing such forces if developments in the 
situation permit. 

(b) The Ministers agreed that there shall continue to be free and 
unrestricted access to West Berlin by land, by water and by air for 
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all persons, goods and communications, including those of the French. 
United Kingdom and United States forces stationed in West Ber- 
lin. The procedures applicable shall be those in effect in April 1959. 
However, without prejudice to existing basic responsibilities, these 
procedures may where it is not already the case be carried out by 
German personnel. 

The Ministers likewise reaffirmed that freedom of movement will 
continue to be maintained between East and West Berlin. 

All disputes which might arise with respect to access will be 
raised and settled between the four Governments. The latter will 
establish a quadripartite Commission which will meet in Berlin to 
examine any difficulties arising out of the application of the present 
sub-paragraph and to facilitate their settlement. The Commission 
may make arrangements if necessary to consult German experts. 

9. The Ministers consider that measures should be taken consistent 
with fundamental rights and liberties to avoid in both parts of 
Berlin activities which might either disturb public order or seriously 
affect the rights and interests, or amount to interference in the 1n- 
ternal affairs, of others. 

8. The Ministers agreed that unless subsequently modified by Four 
Power agreement these arrangements will continue in force until the 
reunification of Germany. 


Statement at Geneva by Foreign Minister Gromyko, Presenting 
a Soviet Proposal on Berlin, June 19, 1959 * 


[Translation] 


In the course of the work of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference a 
useful exchange of opinions took place on the question of West Berlin 
and on the eiablishient of an all-German committee. Notwith- 
standing the fact that certain differences of opinion and difficulties 
[were] revealed, the work which has already been done by the Con- 
ference is of certain positive significance. The exchange of opinions 
permitted to know better the positions of sides, to discern more clearly 
the degree of differences and to try to bring the views on these ques- 
tions to some extent closer. 

Taking into account the position of the Western Powers and the 
actual situation the Soviet delegation submitted on June 9-10 for the 
consideration by the Conference new proposals on the Berlin question 
and on an all-German committee[,] which proposals in our opinion of: 
fer a good basis to solve these questions. 

We regret that the Western Powers took a negative attitude as 
regards our proposals but we believe the main objection against ow) 

roposals, that is on the period the interim agreement on Wes 

erlin is to remain in force and on an all-German committee, to be 
based on a misunderstanding or on incorrect conception of the essence 
of our proposals. 

The essence of the proposals is that since the Western Powers ar 
not at present prepared to agree to an immediate and complete elimina 
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The statement was made at a private Four-Power meeting at 2 p.m. At the conclusio 
of the meeting Gromyko handed to his colleagues a paper containing the portion of hi 
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tion of the occupation regime in West Berlin, the Soviet Government 
gave its consent not to object against the preservation for a definite 
time-limit of certain occupation rights of the Three Powers in West 
Berlin. What we proposed was to work out an agreement on a tempo- 
rary settlement of the West Berlin question which would remain in 
force for a definite period. An all-German committee should mean- 
while [be established ?] to work out specific measures for the prepars- 
ne and conclusion of a German peace treaty and for the unification of 
ermany. 

Thus, the essence of the Soviet Government’s proposals is to elim 
nate gradually an abnormal situation in West Berlin and to prepare 
a peace treaty and measures for Germany’s unification. 

[On the basis of the exchange of views held at our Conference and 
taking into account the considerations put forward by the Wester 
Powers, the Soviet Government believes that it is quite possible to 
find an acceptable basis for agreement on the Berlin question and on 
the question of an all-German committee. 

An agreement on an interim status of West Berlin should, in the 
open of the Soviet Government, include agreement on the fol- 
owing: 

Fare ction of the occupation forces of the Western Powers in West 
Berlin tosymbolic contingents; 

Termination of subversive activities from West Berlin against the 
GDR and other socialist states; 

Non-location in West Berlin of atomic and rocket weapons. 

The above proposals of the Soviet Government meet the views 
expressed by the Western Powers and constitute a good basis for 
mutually acceptable agreement on the Berlin question and on a 
all-German committee.] 

The Soviet delegation takes also cognizance of the fact that in the 
course of discussions at the Conference the position of the Westem 
Powers and that of the Soviet Union were brought closer together 
on many questions touched upon in these proposals. This applies 
among other things, to the reduction of armed forces and non-location 
of atomic and rocket weapons in West Berlin, the termination © 
subversive activities, as well as to the necessity of setting up an all- 
German committee to facilitate a rapprochement of the two Germal | 
states and to make easier their reunification and to the preparation ) 
of a peace treaty with Germany. 

The Soviet Government hopes that the Governments of the USA, | 
Britain and France will approach with due attention the said Soviet 
proposals and a mutually acceptable agreement will be reached. 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Moscow, on a Peace Treatl 
With Germany and Other Major International Problems, 
June 19, 1959+ 

[Extracts | 


* * * * * $ 


The politicians and the statesmen who really want to strengthe 
peace must direct their efforts toward removing the sources of inter 
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national tension and toward liquidating the hotbeds of the cold war 
The conference of Foreign Ministers was convened in Geneva t 
resolve the urgent international questions. 

What are the main questions today on whose solution the return tc 
health of the international situation greatly depends? They are 
first of all the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and the 
liquidation of the occupation regime in West Berlin. We conside1 
that the German question should be solved without delay. This would 
remove many causes which give rise to suspicion in relations betweer 
States. 

The Soviet Union, which, as is known, bore the main burden in the 
past war, resolutely maintains that the states which fought fascist 
Germany should normalize their relations with the two Germar 
states. Even though there is not a state of war today, the remnants 
of the last war have not yet been liquidated. The conclusion of a peace 
treaty would free the German people from foreign occupation, would 
help ser) closer together the two German states, and would provide 
the possibility for a peaceful and democratic development of the 
whole of Germany. 

The opponents of the conclusion of a peace treaty say that inasmuch 
as there is no single Germany and no single government, it is not 
possible to conclude a peace treaty. But these are not consistent 
arguments. There is not a single Germany—this is true—but twe 
independent German states. Ten years ago the Federal German 
Republic was recognized by the Western Powers, while the GDR 
was recognized by the Soviet Union and many other states. Diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union and the Federal Germar 
Republic have now existed for some four years. 

However, the participation of the two German states at the Geneve 
Foreign Ministers Conference also shows recognition of the existence 
of two German states. The GDR Government is represented there 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Bolz, and the Federal Ger 
man Republic is represented at the official session by Mr. Grewe, 
while behind the scenes the directives of his Government are carrie¢ 
out by Mr. Brentano. 

_All these facts show that not only de facto but also de jure recog: 
nition of the existence of the two German States, which have different 
ae and social orders, [has been granted?] by many countries 

le the Federal German Republic is being developed on a capitalis 
basis, the GDR is being developed along the socialist road and it: 
development is flourishing. 

It would seem that the existing situation as it really is should b 
recorded in international agreements. However, the Western State: 
do not wish to proceed from facts. They are against the conclusior 
of a peace treaty and do not wish to recognize the German Democrati 
Republic. Of course they can recognize the German Democratic 
Republic or not—that is their own business. This kind of positior 
1S well known to us. As you know, the Soviet Union was not recog 
nized by many states for many years after the October Revolution 


a. The United States, France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union had agreed that 
aoe advisers should be invited to the meeting and be consulted (ibid., pp. 5-6). Fo 
Adee by Wilhelm Grewe, of the Adviser Group of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
atid Ty Lothar Bolz, of the Adviser Group of the East German regime, see ibid., Annexes ] 
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In this respect the United States, which did not recognize the Soviet 
Union for sixteen years, showed special stubbornness. However 
because of this our country did not cease to exist. It existed and 
developed successfully. Even now there are countries which have no 
diplomatic relations with us, but it is not the Soviet Union that 
suffers, but rather those countries which have no diplomatic relations 
with us. 

The coexistence of states and the conclusion of a peace treaty is one 
thing, while it is another matter to show unwillingness to recognize 
one state or another. It is not a legal matter but a matter of will 
Thus the existence of two German states does not represent an insur- 
mountable problem when the question concerns the conclusion of 8 
peace treaty with Germany. The Soviet Union adheres to the position 
that the solution of questions on the reunification of Germany and 
the ways and methods of reunification are matters which concern 
the German people themselves. 

The Germans themselves, representatives of the two German states, 

| must enter into negotiations on the question of the restoration of unity 
to their motherland. This presumes the factual recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic. Without this recognition—of the 
existence of two German states—there can be no talk whatever about 
reunification. We have outlined this viewpoint on many occasions. 
It has been recorded in official proposals made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union, on its part, is prepared to do everything in its 

ower to assist in the rapprochement of the two German states. The 
Soviet delegation at the Geneva Conference has submitted the pro- 
posal, worked out together with the Government of the German 

Democratic Republic, to create an All-German Committee with the 
participation of representatives of the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic. This committee must assist i 
the expansion and development of contacts between the two Germat 
states, discuss and work out concrete measures for the reunification 
of Germany, and examine questions connected with the preparation 
of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

The United States, Britain, and France have also tabled proposals 
on the creation of an All-German Committee composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the GDR and German Federal Republic. In this way 
they also recognize the existence of the two German states. However, 
the point is that the Western States are proposing proportional repre- 
sentation in the committee, that is, the correlation of votes in this 
committee would be that of twenty-five to ten. Thus they wish to 
place the GDR in an unequal and subordinate position to that of the 
German Federal Republic. This approach is, of course, absolutely 
groundless and unacceptable. . 

Our proposals are based on generally recognized international 
practice and the norms of international law when we say that all 
states are sovereign states, and therefore must participate on an equal 
basis in the work of any international organ, to have in it equal 
representation, irrespective of the size of their territory or their 
population. Accordingly, in an All-German committee, the two 
German states must have an equal number of representatives and 
enjoy equal opportunities, so that neither of them can impose its wi 


on the other. 
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This question would seem to be quite beyond dispute. It is on the 
basis of the principle of equal representation that all existing inter- 
national organizations are built, including the United Nations where, 
for example, India, with its population of four hundred million has 
one vote, as does Luxemburg with a population of 300,000. If this 
principle is denied, if the principle of proportional representation is 
put forward depending on the size of population, it must be extended 
to other international organs as well. The standpoint of the govern- 
ments of the Western states have evidently been called forth by causes 
of a social nature: their desire to bring about a change in the social 
and political order in the GDR. This, naturally, is not a legal prin- 
ciple—it is a wish of certain circles in the West, but wishes do not 
always fit into the framework of international law. The sole prin- 
ciple applicable in the present case is the principle of parity. 

In putting forward the proposal for the creation of an All-German 
Committee, the Soviet Union recommended that a one-year period be 
established during which the committee should come to an agreed 
solution on the questions of a peace treaty and the unification of 
Germany. Why did we put the question like this? Fourteen years 
have passed since the end of the war and ten years since the formation 
of the two independent German states. The governments of these 
states have had enough time to think over the question of unification 
and the question of a peace treaty. 

Viewpoints on these questions have taken shape in both German 
states. The representatives of these two states must now obviously 
sit down at a roundtable and bring their points of view to a common 
denominator, that is, acknowledge the existence of two German states, 
find some possibility for unifying them within the framework of a 
unified state organ and reach a common view on the question of a 
peace treaty. 

We believe the one-year period is fully sufficient for this. We put 
forward our proposals in order to insure the achievement of agree- 
ment at Geneva, without any harm to anyone’s interests or prestige. 
However, the Western Powers have refused to discuss our proposals 
on their merits. They represent them as a sort of ultimatum and 
even speak of a Diktat on the part of the Soviet Union. 

However, can our proposals bear this interpretation? Such an 
evaluation can be explained either as a misunderstanding of the 
essence of our proposals or a deliberate distortion of them. In mtro- 
ducing our proposals, we went some way to meet the Western Powers. 
Taking into consideration the fact that they are not at present ready 
to proceed to the immediate and complete abolition of the occupation 
regime in West Berlin, the Soviet Government directed Comrade 

Iromyko not to object to the maintenance of occupation rights by 
the Three Powers in West Berlin for a limited period. 

The Soviet Union proposed that an agreement be worked out on 4 
temporary settlement of the West Berlin question to be operative 
during this period. At the same time, in our opinion, the All-German 
Committee should work out measures in preparation for the conclu- 
sion of a German peace treaty and the unification of Germany. 

Is this proposal an ultimatum? Ofcourse not. The essence of the 
Soviet state’s. proposals consists 1n getting rid of the abnormal situa- 
tion in West Berlin gradually and preparing a peace treaty and 
measures for the unification of Germany. The Soviet Government 
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has also stated that if the All-German Committee proves unable to 
reach agreement on a solution of the peace treaty question, the.Sowe 
Union, together with the other interested states who fought against 
Hitlerite Germany, will be obliged to sign a peace treaty with the 
German state that wants to do so, and the GDR Government has 
declared its readiness to sign a peace treaty so that the people may 
liquidate completely the aftermath of the war. 

We think that the best solution of this problem would be the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with an All-German Government or with 
any other plenipotentiary organ representing all Germany. [f, how- 
ever, it would not be possible to conclude a peace treaty on such 8 
basis, then it must be signed with the two sovereign German states 
existing today. In case the aggressive and reactionary circles ‘pre 
vent the conclusion of a peace treaty with the two German states, 
nothing else remains but to conclude a peace treaty with the GDR. 

We are certain that this treaty will be signed by the states which 
were at war with Hitlerite Germany and which are sincerely inter- 
ested in a peaceful settlement with Germany, and thereby in the 
strengthening of peace and security in Europe. We should regret 
it if it were impossible to achieve a peaceful settlement, but we are 
aware that it is not in our power to induce the Western Powers to 
sign a German peace treaty. At the same time the Western Powers 
must understand that it is not in their power to hamper the Soviet 
Union and other states from normalizing their relations with the 
GDR, to close the accounts of the war, and to liquidate all the conse 
quences which derive from the state of war which has not yet ended 
juridically because there is no German peace treaty. 

Our former allies in the common war against Hitlerite Germany 
declare that such an act would allegedly mean that the Soviet Union 
has taken the road of separate actions in the German question. They 
contend that this is unfair, that this is a violation of the accepted 
obligations. However, such assertions have no grounds whatever 
We are not striving to act separately. On the contrary, we are mak- 
ing all efforts to achieve an agreed solution of the German ‘pro 
with the Western Powers. We are doing everything in order to 
convince our Western partners of the necessity to conclude, together 
with us, a German peace treaty. 

Those who reproach us for some alleged separate actions shoud 
recall their own actions at the conclusion of the peace treaty -wi 
Japan. At that time the Western Powers, and primarily the United 
States, apparently thought it fair and justified to disregard the inter- 
ests of the Soviet state—their war ally. They in fact pushed aside 
the USSR from participation in the negotiations and, contrary to 
their obligations, decided to conclude a separate peace treaty wi 
Japan. 

Or let us consider the question of the GDR. In the West they do 
not wish to reckon with the fact of the existence of the GDR. Not 
seldom they say there that the GDR is, so to speak, considerably 
smaller that the Federal Republic of Germany, regarding its popula- 
tion, territory, and other indices. Proceeding from this, certain circles 
raise the question, strictly speaking, not about the unification of 


Germany, but about the devouring of the GDR by West Germany. 
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In this connection, our partners display obvious lack of consistency. 
Regarding China, for example, they adhere to completely different 
principles. The Island of Taiwan, as is known, is but a small part of 
the great state of China. Nevertheless, the United States, France, 
and several other Western powers do not recognize the CPR, but 
consider the Chiang Kai-shek clique to be the Government of China, 
though it was thrown out by the Chinese people and was kept on 
Taiwan only by the aid of foreign armed forces. And this puppet 
Chiang Kai-shek even has his representative in the United Nations. 
Where is right and justice here? 

At the Geneva Conference the representatives of the Western Pow- 
ers advocate the holding of so-called universal free elections in 
Germany as soon as possible. Once more they prefer to maintain 
silence over the fact that five years earlier their governments solemnly 
pledged to hold free universal elections in Vietnam for the reunifica- 
tion of the country within two years. And yet, were elections held ? 
No—who then objected? Maybe it was Comrade Ho Chi Minh, 
President of the Republic of Vietnam, who objected? No! He and 
his government advocated the speediest holding of general elections. 
Those who objected were chiefly the United States and its proteges in 
South Vietnam. 


* * * * * * * 


These are but a few facts which show very eloquently the hypocrisy 
of some Western leaders who shout that the Soviet side is allegedly 
Violating the commitments to which it has pledged itself. Such is 
the nature of the leaders of the Western world, who hypocritically 
accuse their partners, shun nothing to achieve their aims. Therefore 
we can say to these gentlemen: “Whoever’s cow may moo, yours had 
better keep quiet.” 

The signing of a peace treaty with the GDR will mean the end of 
all the remains of occupation which still exist on its territory and that 
It will enjoy all the sovereign rights which every state acquires under 
& peace settlement. If any other states undertake any efforts to 
restore the occupation regime by force, the Soviet Union will support 
the GDR with every means at its disposal, and as a faithful ally 
according to the Warsaw Treaty it will defend the territorial integ- 
rity of the GDR. 

here are some in the West who are beginning to console them- 
selves with the illusion that after the conclusion of a peace treaty 
the rights of the former occupation states to communications between 
West Berlin and the Federal German Republic through the GDR 
will be preserved. But one may ask what these rights will be based 
on. Or take another example, the Western Powers, it would seem, 
are ready to be reconciled to having control of communications 
tween West Berlin and West Germany carried out by German per- 
sonnel, but not as representatives of their state, that 1s of the German. 
emocratic Republic, but as persons empowered by the Soviet Union. 
uch arguments, to say the least, are naive. It must be clear to all 
that the Western states want to belittle the GDR and, what is more, 
are trying to do this through the Soviet Union. These gentlemen, it 
a “ Seem, suffer from lack of a sense of reality when they show 

'srespect for the Soviet Union’s part in the war against Hitler 

ermany, 
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As far as the time limit stated by us, one should say that if itis 
not agreeable to the Western Powers this question can be discussed. 
We have never stated that the time limit indicated in our proposals 
was the main question, a question of principle. If it is not acceptable, 
then with a businesslike approach to it one could agree to another 
time limit. 

To call our proposal an ultimatum can only be done by one who 
does not want an agreement. 

The Western Powers have also made proposals in their package 
plan to establish a definite time limit for the work of an All-German 
Committee. True, they gave a different time limit—two and a half 
years. However, we do not regard such proposals on a time limit as 
being an ultimatum. Let us talk it over, weigh all the pros and cons. 
Obviously we should try to meet one another and establish a time 
limit acceptable to all. 

I wish once again to stress that establishing a time limit is in 10 
way the main question. It is important to have an agreement on the 
main questions of principle. We propose a definite time limit so 8s 
not to give Adenauer the possibility of continuing to thwart a peace 
ful settlement with Germany and the unification of Germany. 

One cannot be permitted to dictate his conditions. Just remember 
the proposals advanced by Chancellor Adenauer. In January of this 

ear Adenauer advocated delaying by every means a conference of 

finisters of Foreign Affairs. Even at that time he advised as fol- 

lows: Let the Ministers begin the work of the conference and their 

deputies will continue the talks, and then subcommissions will be 

set up: and so on. In a word, he wanted the talks to last for sam 

years and the present dangerous situation in Germany to be preserve 

forever. The impression 1s created that the Western Powers support 
in essence these proposals of Adenauer. 

But the Soviet Union does not wish to perpetuate the present posi 
tion in Germany, in which the occupation regime in West Berlin 3 
being preserved, which is a dangerous hotbed of a new war and tht 
German people are deprived of a peace treaty and therefore the unity 
of their country. Therefore, and only therefore, we have named 
concrete time limit. 

We must admit that we did not expect our constructive proposals 
to be so crudely distorted—we did not expect. the stormy -reaction 
which followed. In the Western press they began to say that ou! 
proposals brought about a crisis at the Geneva Conference, that. there 
is no sense in continuing the sittings any longer and so on. Ther 
were even people who began to assert that this resembled the threats 
to which Hitler resorted before the Second World War. 

How could they come to make such nonsensical assertions? Hitler 
in reality resorted to threats and he often implemented his threat, but 
he made territorial demands and threatened with war if they wer 
not accepted. We are not making any demands, either territorial, 
economic, or political. 

If in the West thev wish to consider our proposals as a threat, one 
has to admit that this is rather a strange threat, a threat not to stage 
a war but a threat to conclude peace. No, it would be a good thi 
if the other states which have disputable issues among them shoul 
resort. to such threats and should demonstrate not their strength and 
preparedness for war but the desire to come to an agreement vw! 
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other countries on the liquidation of conflicts by peaceful means, 
means of negotiations. 7 

If our proposals are considered as a threat, we can only be pro 
of this kind of threat, because it does honor to our state as an advoce 
of peace. Yes, we intend to conclude the German peace treaty. O 
must be punished by nature anc deprived of normal mental facult 
to condemn these intentions and these wishes. 

Consequently, all kinds of sharp statements that the Soviet p: 
posals represent an ultimatum, that they have caused a crisis at t 
Geneva Conference, and so on, evidently appeared because our p! 
posals hit the target and open up a real way for the relaxation 
tension in the center of Europe and for the liquidation of the dang 
ous hotbed of future conflicts. 

Our proposals on West Berlin serve the same purpose. We wa 
to liquidate the abnormal situation in which one part of a city w: 
a multimillion population, situated on the territory of the GDR, 
occupied by foreign troops and has been converted into a center 
training spies and diversionists against the state on whose territc 
this city is situated. Weare prepared to face the judginent of histc 
in the firm conviction that the proposal for the conversion of W 
Berlin into a free city serves the strengthening of the cause of pea 
What right have the Western Powers to keep their occupation troc 
in West Berlin, to maintain an occupation regime there? This rig 
of the three Western Powers stems from the capitulation of Hitler 
Germany in the last war and is founded on appropriate docume: 
drawn up during the war and signed after the war. And we not o1 
recognize these rights of the victorious powers but we ourselves he 
taken advantage of them. However, an occupation regime and oc 
pation forces cannot be maintained forever—with the signing o: 
peace treaty with both or one of the existing German states, | 
situation will be changed radically, the rights of the occupat: 
powers will cease to be in force. 

However, the Western Powers, supported, strange as it may se¢ 
by the governing circles of one of the German states, wish to maint 
occupation rights in West Berlin permanently, to maintain them ev 
if a German peace treaty is signed. Although this contradicts cc 
mon sense, international laws, and tradition, the Western Pow 
nevertheless stand on precisely this position. Why do they act thi 
Because certain circles in these countries are not concerned with’ 
liquidation of the state of cold war. They want to develop this st 
of affairs and it is for this reason that they need a powder keg st 
as West Berlin now presents. Artificially aggravating the inter 
tional situation, certain circles of the Western Powers want to h 
a lever by which they could, at a given moment, raise internatio 
relations to a certain heat, so as better to loot the taxpayers in tk 
countries by presenting the matter as though someone were threat 
ing the security of the Western countries. 

. ~Tominent leaders of the Western countries, moreover, are dec] 
ng frankly that they will rely on force in defending their rights 
occupiers in West Berlin. Who, then, threatens whom? The So: 
ay which insists on the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germ: 
w MG liquidation of the occupation regime in West Berlin? Or 
estern Powers, which stubbornly reject all our peaceful propo: 
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and even threaten to use force to maintain the occupation regime in 
West Berlin? 

To say that we are threatening anyone is a groundless and trumped 
up argument. We are not acting unilaterally, but in full agreement 
with the Government of the German Democratic Republic, which is 
displaying deep concern for the destinies of its people, taking into 
account the interests of the population of West Berlin. Is that not 
borne out by the fact that in agreeing to the conversion of West 
Berlin into a free city the GDR Government is or the 
pledge to guarantee the existing relations of West Berlin with all 
countries of the world? We regard this as manifestation of nobility 
which deserves high esteem and gratitude. - 

On our part, we are prepared with all our possibilities and avail- 
able means to guarantee that nobody interferes in the life of the 
free city of West Berlin, that the existence of West Berlin is secured 
on the same social basis as at present, and on the basis on which the 
population of the free city may want to live in the future. Conse 
quently, there is no pressure or force exerted either by us or by the 
GDR. Such things are alien to the spirit of our proposals. 

* * * 2 * * * 


It is clear to everyone that Mr. Adenauer has not drawn the 
necessary lessons of the past and is playing with the position of 
strength policy, without thinking that this is a very dangerous pol- 
icy which brings ruin to the people, for which the German people, 
unless they find enough strength to say a determined no, might have 
to pay a heavier price than they did before. Such a olicy can bri 
incalculable calamities not only to the German people but to all seoph 
of the world. 

It is necessary that the people of all countries, including the Fed- 
eral German Republic, the United States, France and Britain, do 
everything to prevent such an insupportable situation, in which a mal 
suffering from megalomania is able to impose his policy on statesmen 
of other countries and hinder the settlement of urgent international 
questions. The time has come to realize that the policy of the German 
militarists, led by Mr. Adenauer, is becoming more and more danger- 
ous every day and conceals a threat to the cause of peace. We hope 
that the Western Powers will show a sober approach to the solution of 
urgent international problems. In this case the Geneva—Conferenca 
will make a valuable contribution to the preparation of agreements 
aimed at relaxing international tension. 

Unfortunately we still cannot say that the Conference is proceed- 
ing successfully. However, despite differences that have appeared in 
Geneva, the work pee | done by the Ministers has a definite oe 
tive value. At the conference the stands taken by the sides have 
been made clearer on several questions, existing differences have been 
pinned down, and attempts have been made to some extent to approxi- 
mate views held by the sides involved on certain questions. 

The people of the world are waiting for the governments to take 
measures to liquidate the sources of international tension and to Ie 
move the threat of a new war. If the Western Powers had show 
a sober approach to the matter and had thrown aside unrealizable 
thoughts, then the Geneva Conference could yield more consider 
able results. However, regrettably, so far one cannot say this. More 
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over, certain representatives of the Western Powers are now proposing 
to stop the work of the Conference or to declare an adjournment. 
There are some who speak of not making a formal adjournment but 
of leaving the meetings of [?] which would create an appearance of 
the talks continuing. 

All this is obviously being done so as to enable the representatives 
of the Western Powers to cover up their irreconcilable position in 
some way. Otherwise it will be difficult for the representatives of 
the Western Powers to explain why an agreement has not been reached 
on the questions discussed and why they have thwarted this confer- 
ence, which might have ended with positive results for the people of 
all countries, who are awaiting the restoration of the international 
situation to health. 

Instead of thinking up such plans, it would have been far more 
useful to concentrate attention on seeking mutually acceptable solu- 
tions. It is quite obvious that the Geneva Conference will achieve 
progress if the Western Powers approach the solution of the prob- 
Jems not from the position of strength but from the position of reason, 
taking into account the realistic conditions which have arisen. They 
must remember that if no rapprochement is achieved for reducing 
international tension at the Geneva Conference, then the world pub- 
lic will point to the representatives of the Western Powers as the 
culprits who torpedoed the conference. 

Speaking of the Geneva Conference, one cannot fail to point out 


_ also that certain representatives of the Western Powers are having 


recourse in some degree to pressure on the Soviet Union. They say 
that if no progress is achieved in Geneva, there will be no meeting 
of heads of government. However, is this not an ultimatum-like 
demand ? 
What can one say in this connection? We consider that if the 
Ministers fail to achieve the necessary agreement then a summit 
meeting will become ever more necessary. We have said and we 
continue to say that the contemporary international situation is very 


_ complex and that there are very many difficult problems whose solution 
_ an only be achieved by Heads of Government. This is why we 


consider it useful to have a summit meeting, and should this become 
necessary, I will with pleasure—and more than once—meet with the 
Heads of Government of the Western Powers. 

rlowever, our proposals for the calling of a summit conference are 
being greatly misconstrued, on the supposition, for some reason, that 
others are less interested in the calling of such a conference, and that 
we are prepared to pay any price for the sake of the calling of a 
summit conference. 

Certain politicians say that a summit conference can be called only 
on condition that the Soviet Union agrees to the perpetuation of the 
occupation of West Berlin and gives up its proposals on the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty with Germany. In that case, why call a Con- 
ference of Heads of Government at all? If the Western Govern- 
ments have this aim in mind in sending their Foreign Ministers to 
Geneva, they will regret the time wasted by the Ministers or perhaps 
they have become victims of their own confidence that they are so 
strong they can impose any conditions on other states by force. In 
either case, they have made a big mistake. 
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It would be naive to think that the Soviet Union would, at a Con 
ference of Ministers or of Heads of Government, agree to put its 
signature to a document that perpetuated the occupation regime in 
West Berlin and left: Germany without a peaceful settlement for an 
unlimited time, would agree to maintain the existing tense situation 
for long. Anyone can see that if such a document were signed, it 
would arouse disappointment among the peoples of all countries and 
the best hopes of men and women would be deceived. 

The Heads of Government should meet to get rid of the hotbeds 
which give rise to conflicts and are pregnant with military danger, 
The results of this meeting might express themselves in the solution 
of those questions which are now ripe for settlement and which need 
to be settled step by step. Perhaps not one but several meetings of 
Heads of Government will be needed for this, but we must not stop short 
of this, since such meetings will serve the cause of insuring peat 
throughout the world. 

We are convinced that a Conference of Heads of Government will 





take place. insofar [¢nasmuch?] as the present situation imperatively 


demands this. If the conference is not called today, it will certainly 
take place in time, because the nations cannot put up with the present 
dangerous situation, since this would mean living on a land sown with 
delayed-action mines and waiting for the catastrophic explosion to 
happen. Finally, under the pressure of the peoples, the governments 
will be compelled to take the path of solving the ripest questions of the 
present day, and will search for reasonable ways of strengthening 
peace in the entire world. as 
Comrades, I have stated all these questions in detail, because the 
fate of peace in Kurope and in the entire world depends on the 
decisions. From all this follows one fact: the Soviet Union, the 
GDR and all the countries of the socialist camp have to rally ther 
forces even closer and to fight constantly for peace and security 
peoples. Only our unity and cohesion can be a dependable guarants 
of peace and security. Our German friends stand firmly on the sam® 
positions. 
During the stay of the GDR Party and Government Delegation it 
the Soviet. Union, talks and negotiations between the representative 
of both our states took place—they took place in a cordial atmosphere 
Problems of interest both to the Soviet Union and the GDR haw 
been discussed and a joint communique,’ which will be signed & 
published today, has been prepared. We can note with satisfaction 
that we have shared a common viewpoint on all questions which h 
been discussed by us with the representatives of the SED and othe 
parties which make up the National Front of Democratic Germany. 
We are sincerely pleased by such a unity of our views and 
complete mutual understanding on all questions which have beet 
discussed. We are glad that our German friends are steadfastly 
struggling for the strengthening of the socialist camp, are carrymg 
on a decisive fight against the intrigues of the West German milr 
tarists, and are defending vital interests of the entire German people. 
The Soviet. people are doing everything possible to secure peace 
lessen international tension. Together with the Soviet peopl the 
peoples of all the socialist countries of Europe and Asia are actively 


1 Post. 
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fighting for peace, being as they are united by the ties of broth 
friendship and by the great ideas of Marxism-Leninism. Al] 
healthy forces of mankind are carrying on a stubborn struggle 
peace. We are certain that a common struggle of the peoples 
peace will prevent the fire of the new war. The peoples will be : 
to defend peace and protect their own vita] interests. 

* * * x # ** * 


Statement at Geneva by the Foreign Ministers of France, | 
United Kingdom, and the United States, on the Latest Sot 
Statements, June 19, 1959? 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and 
United States have examined the statement made to them this aft 
noon by Mr. Gromyko. This statement was clearly timed to coinc 
with Mr. Khrushchev’s speech today ? in which the Western propos 
of June 16 were characterized as “groundless and unacceptable”. 1 
Gromyko’s statement does not differ in any important aspects fr 
the Soviet. proposal of June 9 on which the Western Ministers clea 
expressed their views in the meetings of June 10 and 12. 

_ Although the latest Soviet statement extends the time limit of 
proposed agreement from one year to a year and a half, it reserves 
the Soviet Union freedom of unilateral action at the expiration 
that period. Moreover it is clear that it is the Soviet intention t 
the Western Powers upon signing such an agreement would acquie 
in the liquidation of their rights in Berlin and the abandonment 
their responsibility for maintaining the freedom of the people 
West Berlin. 
_it is true that there is provision for a resumption of the conside 
tion of the Berlin question by the Four Powers during or at the end 
® year and a half period. But if no agreement has been reached 
the meantime the Western Powers would enter into any negotiat 
at the end of that period without any rights at all so far as Berlin 
the access to it were concerned, 

In the light of these fundamental objections the Foreign Minist 
of France, the United Kingdom and the United States have concluc 
that the latest Soviet statement constitutes no change in the previ 
Soviet position. They consider that in the circumstances the w 
Course is to recess the conference for a period. They accordingly si 
gest that the next meeting be postponed until J uly 138. The inter 
would give the Soviet Government the opportunity of considering 1 

fo Proposals further. It would give the Western Governme 
the Opportunity to consider the position in relation in particular to J 


rushchev’s statement of today and its connection with the fut 
course of negotiations. 
a 
1 Submitteq 


State Bulletin, July", LOSO Gee oe meeting held at 5 p.m. Text from Departmen: 
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Communiqué Issued by the Soviet Government and the East Ger- 
man Regime at the Conclusion of Meetings Held in Moscou, 
June 20, 1959? 

[Extracts] 


* ** * * * * e 


In the course of these meetings, which passed in an atmosphere of 
cordiality, and the talks the leaders of the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic had during the delegation’s tour of 
Soviet cities, they discussed the questions of mutual interest pertain- 
ing to the international situation, the insuring of security in Euro 
and the situation in Germany and West Berlin. The stay of the dele- 
gation of the German Democratic Republic in the Soviet Union 
made it possible to consider all aspects of the questions of further de- 
velopment of the friendly cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the German Democratic Republic, in the economic, scientific and 
technical spheres in particular. The exchange of opinions revealed 
the coincidence of views of both sides on all questions under discus- 
sion. 

During the exchange of opinions on the international situation, the 
main attention was centered on the question as to which way should 
be taken for bringing about a tangible and genuine relaxation of 
tension in Europe. 

Both sides note that certain circles in the Western powers, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in the first place, are trying to prevent the 
settlement of the ripe issues, which is necessary for easing interna- 
tional tension and consolidating peace. These circles, whose interests 
are primarily expressed by West German Chancellor Adenauer, are 
doing their utmost to continue fanning up the “cold war.” 

Adenauer is trying to bring the political atmosphere in Germany 
to the point of incandescence, to sow mistrust between Euro 
states, relying in his efforts on those who still cling to the bankrupt 
policy “from positions of strength.” These same objectives are pur 
sued by the calamitous actions of the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany aimed at equipping the Bundeswehr with rocket 
and atomic weapons, 

While the German Democratic Republic, by its peace policy, is 
making an important contribution to the consolidation of world peace, 
West Germany is following the old road of militarism and has come 
to be the main seat of war danger in Europe. 


“Aggressive Militarist State” 


The Bonn ruling quarters are converting West Germany into an 
aggressive, militarist state which in many respects 1s beginning to 
follow the example of Nazi Germany. The muilitarist and revenge 
seeking forces do not conceal that their aggressive plans are not only 
spearheaded against the German Democratic Republic and East 
European countries, but that their claims extend also to a part of the 
territory of their own NATO allies in Western Europe. Equipped 
with atomic weapons, German militarism constitutes a serious t 
to all European nations and a mortal danger to the population of 
West Germany itself, 
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The Government of the Federal Republic is now appearing in the 
role of the main adversary of the relaxation of international tension 
and is stubbornly opposing agreement between the great powers on 
all disputable international issues. 

It declines all proposals directed towards establishment of durable 
peace in Europe and the rapprochement of the two German states. 

The Governments of the Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Republic note with satisfaction that after many years of “cold war’ 
the Western powers agreed to call the foreign ministers’ conference 
in Geneva for considering the most burning international questions, 
with the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany taking part on an equal footing. Both delegations acclaim 
the fact that the Western powers have abandoned the unrealistic 
ea of ignoring the existence of the two German states. There- 

y the Western powers admit that it is no longer possible to settle 

the questions related to Germany without the participation of the 
German Democratic Republic, which is consistently defending the 
national interests of the Germany people. 

The Soviet side emphasizes that the participation of the delegation 
of the German Democratic Republic in the Geneva conference and its 
constructive proposals imbued with the spirit of peace constitute a 
substantial contribution to the work of the conference and also con- 
duce to the consolidation of international prestige of the German 
Democratic Republic. 


Berlin Issue Cited 


The Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the German Democratic Republic are convinced that it is impossible 
to bring about a radical improvement of the situation in Germany 
and in Europe as a whole without a peaceful settlement with Germany 
and liquidation of the occupation regime in West Berlin. 

The absence of peace is detrimental not only to the German people 
but also to other European nations and the common cause of peace. 
The shortest way to consolidate peace in Europe and at the same 
time to facilitate the national] revival of Germany as a peaceful, 
democratic state would be to conclude a peace treaty with Germany, 
with due consideration for the current situation. The peace treaty 
with Germany, whose draft was submitted by the Soviet Government 
In agreement with the Government of the German Democratic Re- 
Pee for discussion by the foreign ministers’ conference, would, at 
ong last, draw the line beneath World War IT and at the same time 
serve as a, barrier against another war. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany would end the 
present dangerous situation in Central Europe, raise a reliable ob- 
stacle to German militarism and revanchism and insure the security 
of the European nations which more than once were victims of ag- 
gression by the German militarists. If the terms of the peace treaty 
allow no atomic and rocket weapons to Germany, this will prevent 
the West German militarists from getting atomic weapons, and thus 
the main obstacle to rapprochement and mutual understanding be- 
tween both German states, which is the only possibility of Germany’s 
peacetul reunification, will be eliminated. 

peace treaty would create internal and external prerequisites for 
enabling Germany to take its worthy place in the family of nations 
as & SOVereion, peace-loving and democratic state. 
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All-German Pact Urged 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. shares the opinion of the party and 
Government delegation of the German Democratic Republic that the 
conclusion by both German states of a treaty renouncing the use of 
force and an agreement under which both German states would 
renounce production, acquisition and possession of atomic and rocket 
weapons are the immediate important steps to be taken for relaxing 
tension in the relations between the two German states and for ending 
the “cold war” in Europe. 

The Governments of the Union of Soviet. Socialist Republics and 
the German Democratic Republic declare once again that they regard 
as intolerable the situation in West Berlin which took shape asa 
result of the preservation of the occupation regime there. West 
Berlin, which is situated on the territory of the German Democratic 
Republic, has come to be a dangerous source of conflicts in Euro 
and a center of disruptive subversive activity and hostile propaganda 
against the German Democratic Republic and other Socialist camp 
countries. The Governments of both states resolutely decline the 
attempts of the Western powers to extend the occupation regime to the 
whole of Berlin instead of settlmg this long-ripe question. 

The Governments of both states reaffirm their readiness and sincere 
desire to find, with all states concerned, a mutually acceptable solu- 
tion for the West Berlin question. 

They are convinced that under present conditions the best way of 
solving the Berlin issue, pending Germany’s reunification, woul 
to grant West Berlin the status of a demilitarized free city, which 
would not infringe the rights of the West Berlin population and its 
present way of life, which differs from the social and economic condi- 
tions in the German Democratic Republic. The independent exist- 
ence of the free city of West Berlin and its unhampered intercourse 
with the outer world, as well as noninterference in its internal affairs 
by anyone, must be reliably guaranteed by the powers with the United 
Nation’s participation. The decision to make West Berlin a demil:- 
tarized free city would, without giving any advantage to any of the 
sides, eliminate at the same time a dangerous center of international 
tension. 

Inviolability of Berlin 

The Government of the German Democratic Republic is prepared 
to make a statement in an appropriate form guaranteeing the invi0- 
lability of the status of the demilitarized free city of West Berlin and 
freedom of its contacts with the outer world. 

The Western powers did not express their readiness to agree to 
this solution of the West Berlin issue. In order to facilitate con- 
certed settlement of the disputable questions and to meet the Western 
powers half-way, the Governments of the Soviet Union and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic express their readiness to agree to establish 
a transitional period during which a number of necessary measures 
must be taken in West Berlin to provide prerequisites for bringing 
the position of Berlin and the life of its citizens back to normal. 

Such measures are: reduction of the numerical strength of forei 
armed forces in West Berlin, discontinuation of hostile propagan 
and subversive activity in West Berlin against the German Demo- 
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cratic Republic and other Socialist countries, renunciation of posi- 
tioning nuclear and rocket weapons in West Berlin. This would 
be a good begining for making progress in solving questions pertain- 
ing to Germany. 
he delegations of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic and the 

German Democratic Republic regret the western powers have so far 
expressed no desire to have these constructive proposals considered 
in a businesslike manner. 

The arguments they advance against these proposals are artificial. 
As their chief argument they bring up the question of the time limit 
for the proposed provisional agreement on West Berlin and the all- 
German committee. However, the essence of the proposals of the 
Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic is to prepare a 
peace treaty, gradually to liquidate the abnormal situation in West 
Berlin and to take measures for Germany’s reunification. 


“Not a Matter of Principle” 


The question of the time limit is not a matter of principle. Given 
a sincere desire of the Western powers to reach agreement, it would 
not be difficult to agree on the question of the time limit which should 
not block the way to concord, inasmuch as the Western powers them- 
selves have advanced definite time limits in their proposals for tak- 
ing measures with regard to Germany. 
_ Instead of a businesslike discussion, the Western powers continue 
insisting, among other things, on preserving the occupation regime 
in West Berlin. The Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Republic will not sanction the preservation of the occupation regime 
in West Berlin indefinitely and are fully determined to take all 
necessary measures for an earliest elimination of the abnormal situ- 
ation in West Berlin, which endangers the cause of peace in Europe. 

The Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the German Democratic Republic stress the great significance they 
attach to a summit conference for settling the most urgent interna- 
tional questions, including the peace treaty with Germany and the 
West Berlin questions. All Governments which are in favor of peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different social and political systems 
are interested in the calling of such a conference.. If the heads of 
government are guided by the interests of peace, then, meeting at a 
conference table, they will be able to solve many questions for the 
benefit of peace, for the benefit of all nations. 

* * * * * * s 


The representatives of both [Communist] parties are unanimous in 
stressing the need for unity of action of the German working class, 
of the entire German people, in the struggle against German mili- 
tarism and the threat of atomic war, for the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the liquidation of the occupation regime 
In West Berlin. 

This unity of action of the German working class would be an 
organizing force that would help unite all patriotically minded sec- 
tions of the German nation for the reunification of Germany along 
peaceful, democratic lines. 


* * * *x * * * 
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Report to the Nation by Secretary of State Herter, on the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference, June 23, 1959 3 


Fellow Americans: President Eisenhower has asked me to report 
to you tonight on where we stand after 6 weeks of the Geneva talks 
with the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

I regret to say that no significant progress was made toward settle 
pee of the problem of the continued division of Germany and d 

erlin. 

My Western colleagues and I did not go to Geneva with an high 
hopes. We knew how difficult it is to negotiate with the Soviet nlod, 
but we negotiated earnestly and in good faith. The Soviets gave no 
indication of being interested in genuine negotiation. They engaged 
in a good deal of propaganda and some threats. Once again they 
demonstrated that they are not willing to rely on normal methods of 
transacting international business. 


Unnatural Division of Germany 


The long-range Soviet aim is to keep Germany divided until the 
possibility exists of a single German state under Communist influ- 
ence. The Soviet Union has year after year refused to allow the 
issue of German reunification to be put to the free electoral choice 
of the German people. 

As long as Germany remains unnaturally divided there will bea 
continued threat to the peace of the world. 

The problem of Berlin arises from this continued division of Ger- 
many. The Berlin issue can only be solved finally when Germany 
is reunified. 


Western Peace Plan Rejected by Soviets 


We put forward at Geneva a Western peace plan, designed to bri 
about the reunification of Germany. This plan was carefully ahaa 
into progressive arrangements for European security. It was 
cially designed to meet Soviet objections to previous Western plans for 
German unification. It provided for reunification of the country ins 
manner which would safeguard the best interests of the German people 
and of the other nations concerned. 

The Soviets flatly rejected the Western peace plan. They would 
not even consider it as a basis for discussion. Instead they proposed 
that a peace treaty be signed with two German governments—the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the Communist regime, the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. By some curious logic which was 
never explained, Foreign Minister Gromyko argued that by thus mak- 
Ing two peace settlements the cause of one Germany would be advanced. 
On the contrary it seemed to us that the Soviet plan would assure the 
permanent partition of Germany. 


Soviet’s “Free City” Proposal Unacceptable to West 


You will recall that last November the Soviet Union presented the 
Western Powers with a threatening proposal for what they called 4 
“free city” status for West Berlin. If we did not accept it, the U.S.S.B. 
said it would abandon its obligations to us in regard to Berlin. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 13, 1959, p. 43. 
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In our judgment this proposal could only have led to the absorp- 
tion of West Berlin into the Communist empire. Foreign Minister 
Gromyko frankly admitted at Geneva that this was the Berlin solu- 
tion which the U.S.S.R. would like to see. 

It would sever West Berlin economic and political ties with West 
Germany. It would make West Berlin more and more dependent on 
the Communist system which surrounds it. It would deprive West 
Berlin of the protection afforded by the Western forces—either by 
eliminating them or reducing them drastically and by introducing 
Soviet forces into West Berlin. It would have required a major West- 
ern withdrawal from which the world would have drawn the lesson 
that Soviet brute strength was the ruling force in that part of Europe. 

The Soviets called their proposal for West Berlin a proposal for 
a “free city.” By this they meant a city free of the protection of 
Allied forces and exposed to the pressures and inroads of the Com- 
munist area surrounding it. This was a typical example of Com- 
munist upside-down talk. The Soviets would take what is now in 
fact a free city and make it like East Berlin, which is now in fact a 
slave city. 

We must remember what this would mean in human terms. West 
Berlin’s population of more than 2 million is greater than the popu- 
lation of almost 20 percent of the member nations of the United Na- 
tions. Over half the States in the United States have fewer people 
than there are in West Berlin. The value of goods and services pro- 
duced in West Berlin last year exceeded that of more than half of the 
member nations of the United Nations. 

How did the West Berliners themselves react to the Soviet pro- 
posal? Within a few weeks West Berlin elections showed that 98 
percent of the voters supported parties whose programs called for 
the continued presence of the Western forces in Berlin. The cour- 
age of these people exhibited is but a repetition of the courage they 
displayed at the time of the Soviet blockade 10 years ago. You may 
be sure that. we will stand by people who stand by themselves. 

The Western Powers rejected this Soviet proposal and its associ- 

ated threat. 
_ Because Berlin is divided into a free part and a Communist part, 
its situation is certainly not ideal. The Western Powers made serious 
proposals to the Soviet Union for an interim settlement on Berlin 
which would insure the stability of the city until Germany is reuni- 
fied. These proposals would have offered a basis for agreement if 
the real Soviet concern had been to reduce tension over Berlin. 

Agreement was not reached, however, because of one crucial ob- 

stacle: Foreign Minister Gromyko refused time and time again to 
discuss Western proposals until the Soviet-proposed new status for 
the city had been agreed to. That new status was the so-called “free 
city,” which was as unacceptable to us as when it was first put forward 
last November. 
_ In the later stages of our talks about Berlin the Soviets once again 
introduced threatening proposals. They called on the Western Pow- 
ers to agree to a time limit, after which our rights to protect West 
Berlin would expire. They proposed a 1-year extension, which later, 
with a show of mock generosity, they increased to 18 months. We 
made it clear that the Western Powers were no more interested in 
negotiating under threat in the spring than in the fall. 
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While the Foreign Ministers were negotiating, the baneful influence 
of statements outside the conference by Mr. Khrushchev was clearly 
felt. On one occasion he stated that the Western seven-point program 
for Berlin did not contain a single element for negotiation. Then 
just before Mr. Gromyko presented his final paper - Khrushchev 
made a speech in Moscow in which he repeated previous Soviet threats 
to abandon their responsibilities to the Western Powers concerning 
Berlin. These statements, reflected in the Soviet attitude at Genev, 
made our attempts to negotiate practically fruitless. 


Heads of Government Meeting 


President Eisenhower has made quite clear his willingness to attend 
a meeting of the Heads of Government if such a meeting holds out 
some prospect of success. We believe that some degree of progress in 
the Geneva negotiations is necessary if there is to exist such a prospect 
a success. Regretfully, no such progress has as yet been registered at 
eneva. 


Some Possible Areas of Agreement 


Did any good come out of the first session of the conference? I be 
lieve so. The Western peace plan for the reunification of German 
has met with widespread approval around the world. History will, 
believe, judge it to be a significant political offer looking to the solution 
of the key German problem. A study of this proposal shows that the 
Western allies are willing to go the “extra mile,” of which President 
Eisenhower spoke in his state of the Union message last year, in order 
to make peace more secure. I still hope that the Soviet Union will give 
serious second thought to this proposal. 

In addition the Geneva talks demonstrated a high degree of unity 
among the Western allies. Allied unity was maintained from start 
to finish and was, if anything, even more solid at the end than at th 
beginning. . : 

Finally, the conference revealed possible areas of agreement cor 
cerning specific arrangements for Berlin. I believe that it may b 
possible to build on these areas of agreement if the Soviet Union is 
prepared to accept the continued existence of a free West Berlin under 
Western protection. — 

This is the critical question. If the Soviet Union persists in its de 
termination to add more than 2 million free West Berliners to the cap- 
tive peoples of Eastern Europe, then no agreement is possible. Hovw- 
ever, if the Soviets do not hold to this annexationist design, we should 
be able to reach agreements on Berlin consistent with the honor and 
interest of all our countries. 

We again take up the Geneva talks on July 18. We will continue our 
efforts to find an area of agreement, but the United States will-never 
compromise the freedom of the brave people of West Berlin; who have 
placed their faith in our protection. Our fate and the fate of the 
people of West Berlin and that of free people everywhere are linked 
together. When their freedom is diminished, our freedom is inevi- 
tably diminished. 

The path to a just peace will be long and difficult. But I know that! 
speak for all of you when I say that we will continue with the patience 


and understanding and firmness needed to travel that path so long as 
it remains open. 





—" 
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Statement by Foreign Minister Gromyko at Moscow, 
June 28, 1959+ 


[Extract ] 


It may be asked: What has moved the Soviet Government to come 
out with new proposals for a temporary solution of the Berlin ques- 
tion? The answer is simple. We want a solution of the Berlin 
question on a concordant basis. We also want measures to be taken 
at last to bring nearer the conclusion of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. That is why the Soviet Government has, as is known, intro- 
duced certain changes in its proposals, in order to take more fully 
‘into account the point of view of the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, as expressed at the Geneva con- 
ference, and to promote a rapprochement of the positions of the 
two sides. 

Let us, for example, take the question of the term of validity of 
the temporary agreement on West Berlin proposed by the Soviet 
Union. At first, the Soviet Government proposed to fix this at one 
year. However, since this did not suit the Western powers, another 
term was suggested, that is, one and a half years. We are prepared 
to negotiate on this topic. Let me recall that the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France have themselves pro- 
posed at the Geneva conference that a period of two and a half 
years should be fixed for the completion of the work of the all- 
German committee. If the two sides come to an agreed view on 
the main issue, it appears that it would not be too difficult to agree 
on the required period of time. 

I should like to call special attention to one misinterpretation of 
the last Soviet proposals which one often meets in the West and 
which, unfortunately, may be heard from statesmen of the Western 
powers. It is asserted that fixing a period of time as envisaged in 
our proposals means that when this period expires all the rights 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France in West: Berlin 
will automatically lapse, while the Soviet Union will immediately 
embark upon unilateral acts in relation to West Berlin. Why 1s 
such a conclusion drawn? Does not the fact that the Soviet Union 
1s proposing to hold new negotiations on West Berlin: after the 
expiration of the terms provided for in the agreement—if by that 
time the all-German committee does not succeed in its work—speak 
for: itself 2 , . 

If only a unilateral solution of the question of the rights of West- 
ern powers in Berlin—either now or after the expiration of the term 
of validity of the above-mentioned temporary agreement on West 
Berlin—were envisaged, we would not have proposed jointly de- 
ciding on the temporary status of West Berlin, solving the question 
of the guarantees of such status, and creating a four-power super- 
visory agency. We would not have proposed that the joint discussion 
of the Berlin question should be renewed if the GDR and the German 
Federal Republic fail to come to an understanding in the all-German 
committee. Thus, the Soviet Government prefers to find an agreed 
solution regarding our new proposals, also, I repeat, an agreed solu- 
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tion concerning West Berlin, which must, of course correspend to 
the present situation in Berlin and in Germany and must net, and 
cannot, emanate from a desire to perpetuate the occupation regime 
in West Berlin. 

Critics of the Soviet proposals go so far as to try and ascribe to 
the Soviet Union the intention to swallow West Berlin and deprive its 
inhabitants of freedom. Strange assertions of this kind were con- 
tained, in particular, in the speech made by Mr. Herter on the radio 
on his return to the United States from Geneva. Is it necessary t 
say that such arguments do not contain even one grain of truth! 
In no way can they testify to a desire to throw an objective light on 
the Soviet Union’s position. 

Leaving aside the question of the kind of freedom for West Ber 
liners that is supported by foreign tanks and machineguns, it 38 
necessary to point out that the Soviet Government, both in its pro 
posal to turn West Berlin into a free city and in the pro to 
work out a temporary status for West. Berlin, showed consideration 
for the way of life of the West Berlin population and strived to 
exclude the possibility of any outside interference in the internal 
affairs of this city. Everybody knows, too, that the GDR Gover- 
ment adheres to an analogous point of view on this issue, and has 
solemnly declared its readiness, together with the other states, to 
guarantee the observance of the agreed status of West Berlin. 

It is not superfluous to recall that when, in the course of the talks, 
the delegations of the Soviet Union and of the GDR declared the 
readiness of their governments to guard West Berlin from all outside 
interference, the ministers of the Western Powers somehow sud 
lost interest in this problem. They did not want to speak of the 
participation of United Nations in the guarantees, although from ths 
rostrum they frequently speak of the organization’s role. But, as we 
see, speaking about it is one thing, and respecting it in practice 
another thing. 

It has become clear from all this that in reality they are concern 
not with the maintenance of the existing way of life of the We 
Berlin population—with which, as is well known, nobody interferes— 
but with the continuation of foreign occupation in this part of the 
city. This, and nothing else. 

Why, then, did the U.S. Secretary of State deem it appropriat 
again to give currency to the version that the Soviet Union.allegedly 
strives for some kind of annexation of West Berlin? ‘There B 
nothing but to suppose that this version, too, which has been bor 
rowed from the cold war arsenal, can hardly be intended for any- 
thing but to mislead public opinion in Western countries. But its 
difficult to combine such methods with a business-like approach to 
the solution of the questions on the conference agenda. 

During the debate on Berlin, the United States, Britain, and Fran® 
showed great interest in securing the further stay of their troops 2 
West Berlin. Taking this into account, we expressed readiness (0 
agree to the temporary stay of a token quantity of U.S., British, and 
French troops in West Berlin. The Western powers attached 
importance to insuring freedom of access for erican, British, 
French military personnel to West Berlin. On this issue, too, ¥@ 
went some way toward meeting the wishes of the Western powels 
having declared that we agreed to the temporary maintenance of th 
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links between West Berlin and the outside world in their present 
state and to return to the discussion of this question if the work of 
the all-German committee does not yield positive results. a 

Thus, the Soviet Union has gone some way to meet the positions 
of the Western powers, although they by-pass it in silence. Appar- 
ently, the governments of the Western powers have nothing to say 
to this, for in fact they are interested not in a reasonable solution of 
the aforementioned questions, but in the preservation of West Ber- 
lin asa permanent source of international tension. 

In assessing the situation that has arisen at the Geneva conference 
one must note that the discussion on the question of a peace treaty 
and West Berlin reflected, like in a mirror, the two lines in the poll. 
icy of the former members of the anti-Hitlerite coalition towarc 
Germany. 

Should a line be drawn under World War II in Europe? Shoulc 
development of Germany as an independent, peace-loving, and demo. 
cratic state be insured? The Soviet Union gives a positive reply t 
this question. It is for this reason that it proposes to prepare with 
out delay and to conclude a peace treaty with Germany. 

In present conditions this would mean concluding such a treat; 
with two German states, thus solving the question of West Berlir 
in the interest of peace and easing tension. re 

_A different reply is given by the Western powers. The existin, 
situation in Germany apparently suits them better, since it create 
favorable conditions for the transformation of West Germany into 
NATO rocket and atomic base and transforms West Berlin into 
permanent cancerous growth on the body of Germany and Europe 

It is apposite to recall that on the eve of the foreign minister 
conference in Geneva, and even during the conference, the U.S. Gov 
ernment took further steps to provide nuclear and rocket armament 
for a number of NATO countries, notably for the Federal Germa: 
Republic. Can this fact be assessed in any way but as evidence o 
the governments concerned being guided not so much by the interest 
of achieving agreement and easing tension, but by the plans of NAT( 
military staffs? | 

In connection with West. Berlin, this is the main question: Sha! 
an end be put to the occupation regime which is still being preserve 
in that part of the city and shall a fundamental improvement in th 
situation in Berlin—and consequently in Germany and Europe—b 
effected 2 

The Soviet Union gives a clear answer to that question, too. I 
strives for the quickest liquidation of the out-dated occupation rul 
in West Berlin. 

A different answer is given by the Western powers. The proposa. 
they presented for consideration by the Geneva conference had bt 
one aim in view: To preserve at all cost the occupation regime | 
West Berlin, as well as the occupation privileges. Apparently 1] 
years of occupation of that part of the city is not enough. Ho 
much longer do they want to prolong it—for 50, or for 100 years 
Then let them say so, and also reply to this question: How 1s it po 
sible to state earnest intentions to conduct negotiations with the Sov 
Union on the Berlin question while at the same time lee to tl 
occupation regime in West Berlin. The two are incompatible. 
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Let us now consider the question of the creation of an all-German 
committee. Its essence is briefly this: Are Germans from East and 
West to sit at one table in order to jointly discuss concrete steps for 
bringing together the two German states and then completely reestab- 
lishing the unity of Germany? Are they to work out a common posi- 
tion in relation to a peace treaty, or are the German people to be 
deprived of this right? The Soviet Union supports the first cours, 
the Western powers stand for the second. 

Speaking of the course of the Geneva conference, it is impossible 
to remain silent about the role adopted by the Government of the 
Federal German Republic. There is a fully adequate basis for the 
conviction that the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
sent its delegation to Geneva with instructions to create as many 
difficulties as possible in the work of the foreign ministers’ conference 
and to hinder their adoption of any kind of positive decisions. With 
all good will, it is impossible to name a single speech by this delegs- 
tion which even contained a hint of a striving to contribute to the 
settlement of the questions on the agenda of the conference. Yet 
these were questions which directly touch upon the vital interests of 
Germans and therefore it would seem that the representatives of the 
German states, above all, should be concerned about them. 

The role of the delegation of the Federal Republic of Germany 
looks especially unseemly in light of the fact that the GDR delega- 
tion, headed by Foreign Minister Bolz, exerted a lot of effort to con- 
tribute to the success of the conference and to bring together the 
positions of the two German states. This, however, did not meet 
with due response from the Adenauer government, to which—and this 
came out once again during the Geneva conference—the interests of 
peace in Europe are alien. 

Speaking of the two opposing lines which were pursued during the 
Geneva conference by the two German states—the GDR and ths 
Federal Republic of Germany—it is essential to emphasize that the 
very fact of the active participation of the representatives of these 
states in the Geneva conference has a great significance as a matter of 
principle. It is an admission that without the participation of both 
German states it is impossible to consider problems dealing with 
Germany. Although the Western powers have not yet recognized the 
GDR diplomatically, they have nonetheless been forced to recognize 
its de facto existence, and even this is an important success of the 
Geneva conference for the German people. 

Let us add_that during the discussion of the question of a peace 
treaty, the U.S. Government, through the words of its Secretary of 
State, was forced to state that the Federal Republic of Germany does 
not represent and cannot represent all] Germany.: This statement, 
which without a doubt represents a ste forward in the assessment 
of the real position which has Heveloped. in Germany, was in itself 4 
bucket of cold water on the heads of those politicians in Bonn who 
have more than once tried to assume the right to represent all the 
German people. 


1At the session of May 18, 1959 (ante), Mr. Herter spoke as follows: ‘The German 
Federal Republic and the so-called German Democratic Republic do not, either separately 
or in combination, constitute an all-German Government authorized to act for and bind the 


international entity known as Germany. That can be done only by an all-Ge ern- 
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During the last few days Bonn has given a new illustration of its 
obstructionist policy by adopting a decision to hold the presidential 
election for the Federal Republic of Germany in West Berlin on 
July 1, although it is known that the Federal Republic of Germany 
has no relation to West Berlin. Why was such a demonstration nec- 
essary? Moreover, was it timed to take place at a moment when the 
question of West Berlin is on the agenda of the Geneva talks? Of 
course, not to make the talks easier, but in order to introduce acerbity 
in the work of the Geneva conference. 

The leaders of the Federal German Republic, and notably Chancellor 
Adenauer, openly let it be understood that the most joyous news from 
Geneva for them would be an announcement of the collapse of the 
negotiations. One can only regret that the influence of the rabid par- 
tisans of the cold war is clearly affecting the positions of our other 
partners in the negotiations, primarily the governments of France 
and the United States. One is justified in asking: How rational is 
a policy which is built upon the support, even the courting, of those 
forces which are preventing the removal of the sources of friction 
among states, which live only by the idea of how to make profits from 
the contradictions among the great powers and how to cause a really 
good quarrel between the USSR and the United States? 

The Geneva conference of ministers has been adjourned until July 
13 at the request of the foreign ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. If one were to talk of the causes which have led 
the Western powers to propose a three-week break in the work of the 
conference, these must obviously not be sought in the course of the 
talks themselves. Judging by everything, this break was planned by 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain, and France 
beforehand, and they were merely looking for a pretext to declare it. 

What conclusion can be drawn from the fact that so far it has not 
been possible to reach agreement on the important questions for whose 
consideration the conference of the foreign ministers was convened ? 
The USSR Government considers that there can be only one conclu- 
sion: Further efforts are needed by all those represented at the Geneva 
conference of states in order to settle the unsolved international 
problems. 

Though the first half of the conference did not have the results: 
which the world expected, yet the exchange of opinions which took: 
pe has been ora Be: The positions of the participants. 

ave become better defined, the existing disagreements have been. 
[made ?] more precise, and attempts have been made to bring the: 
Positions of the two sides nearer on certain questions. 


News Conference Statements by Secretary of State Herter, 
July 9, 19593 


[Extracts] 
* * * * * % * 


; . Mr. Secretary, you are returning now to Geneva to resume your 
ates with Mr. Gromyko and the Wesiern Ministers. Would you give 


ee, 
* For the full text, see Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 1959, p. 107. 
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us at this time your assessment of the possibility of reaching an 
worthwhile agreement on Berlin there and laying the Coun 
for any summit conference, please. 

A. Iam afraid I couldn’t give that to you in terms of betting odds. 
We naturally don’t know just what we will find at Geneva from the 
point of view of any change or any more explicit interpretation of 
what at the moment we are not certain about in the Russian position. 

As you know, at midnight of the night on which we decided 
to recess, Mr. Gromyko put out a statement in Geneva which ind 
cated that the position we had taken with respect to the last a aa 
made by the Soviets contained certain misinterpretations.: Hovw- 
ever, our statement that we put out earlier in the day was based not 
only on the wording of the document but on Mr. Khrushchev’s radio 
speech which had come over to us that same afternoon. 

Here in Washington I made a report to the Nation a few days aiter 
our return,” and I think it was on June 28th that Mr. Gromyko saw 
fit to answer that particular statement. He took exception to some 
of the things I had said, and we have been studying with great care 
the wording that he has used with respect to the exceptions that he has 
taken. In particular he objected to an assumption that we had made, 
and I think we probably made on the basis of evidence before us, tha 
if we entered into any interim agreement with respect to Berlin an 
then resumed negotiations at the expiration of the term of that agree- 
ment, we would have forfeited our occupation rights. Mr. Gromyko 
indicated that was an entirely false assumption and that otherwise 
they would not have nieoened we would resume negotiations after 4 
blank period of time. That is a new point on which we certainly 
would want some clarification. 

The other point, which is very indefinite of course, is the one con- 
cerning their suggestion of an interim agreement, at first for a year 
and then 1% years. Both Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Khrushchev mads 
the statement that the period of time was neither a matter of impo 
tance or of principle. This presumably means the period of times 
one for negotiation. 

I think that we shall have to explore first of all, when we get back 
to Geneva, the meaning of those statements—if the meanings are 8s 
apparently intended by the Russians, but certainly not borne out by 
the earlier documents. 

I think there is some possibility we might reach agreement. I dare 
say there is some possibility, but we are not saying it with optimism. 
I have never been optimistic, as you know, about reaching a su 
negotiation. 

With respect to the summit conference, I think that was made amply 
clear by the President: unless we can make progress which would jus 
tify such a conference, that he would not be willing to go. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you made an effort, through Ambassador 
Thompson in Moscow, to clarify these two points in Mr. Gromyko't 
statement? 

A. No, we haven't. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if the Soviet Union indicates in Geneva, @ 
Gromyko’s statement seems to indicate, that our rights would not rus 


tFor text. see Foreign \inisters Meeting, May-Auguat 1959, Geneva (Department of 
State publication 6882), Dp. 332. , ( Pp 
2 Ante, June 23, 1959, 
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out at the end of this period, would we be willing to settle for an 
indefinite or an intermediate extension of those rights laid down, us 
you put it, I believe, in your speech—or in the oficial Western state- 
ment—until the reunification of Germany is brought about? 

A. I would hesitate to make any commitment on that. Actually it is 
difficult to make a commitment, speaking as only one Foreign Minister 
among four. Obviously the first thing, and the very important thing, 
is to concert our position with our allies. Before making any reply as 
to what we might do under hypothetical circumstances, naturally, we 
would want to be certain of the attitude of the allies. 

* 5 * * * * % 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the position the United States has 

taken with regard to the continuation of our rights in Berlin, how 
could these be modified at all in any new discussion, based on these 
latest remarks of Mr. Gromyko’s? 
- A. Well, as I say, the remarks of Mr. Khrushchev and those of Mr. 
Gromyko do not exactly jibe, and I think that our first responsibility 
is to find out what the official position is. As you know, the remarks 
of Mr. Khrushchev were as reported in an interview, the remarks of 
Mr. Gromyko in documentary form, and I think that we have a de- 
finite responsibility to find out which represents the official Russian 
attitude. 

Q. Do you have any idea that the U.S. might modify its position on 
the maintenance of its rights in Berlin? 

- A. We have not indicated any such thing. 

Q. If the Russians withdraw their limitation on alleged—or pro- 
posed—limitation on our rights in Berlin, does that qualify as the 
progress that is necessary to go on to the summit? Or will we require 


_ some other further progress? 


A. Well, as you know, we hadn’t come close to agreement. There 
are other elements, obviously, that have still got to be planed out, and, 
2 hen I mentioned this one particular attitude of the Russians, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that a satisfactory answer to that means a 
satisfactory agreement. 

@. Mr. Secretary, if the Soviets did_gwe a satisfactory answer on 
that point, would it be possible for the Western Powers then to jou im 
negotiations on the basis of the Soviet proposal? 

a Not necessarily. The Soviet proposal contains a number of 
things that I think you would realize, in view of our position, are ob- 
pe tous. The Soviet proposal and our own proposals I think 
fe only two or three things in common, that actually overlapped, 
om the point of view of points at issue. I would hope that we 
would return to negotiation on the basis of our proposals. 
. 2 2 2 2 x * 


ae ie Secretary, would agreement on a reasonable agenda be 
4 oe Geneva to take the two sides on to a summit meeting ? 
make t] ell, that determination would be made elsewhere. I would not 
in 1at determination. A reasonable agenda might cover a lot of 
S cea a summit meeting there is no way of stopping any Head of 
up. A 0 is there from bringing up any subject he wants to bring 
any at I not all sure how precise an agenda would be required, if 
all. The President has taken the same position consistently, 
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that if the developments were such in the present negotiations that 
are going on to justify a summit conference, he will be glad to go to it. 
* * * mt * g % 


Q. Mr. Secretary, various Soviet spokesmen, including Premier 
Khrushchev, in the past few weeks have said that the Soviet Union 
definitely will go ahead and sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany unless we agree to proposals that the Soviet Union believes 
acceptable. What do you think would be the result if the Soviet 
Union went ahead and signed such a peace treaty ? 

A. Well, a separate peace treaty is a part of two questions. Ones 
the question of the access routes and the sovereignty to be exercised 
over the access routes. Actually, the Soviet Government when it 
created the East German state in 1955 had an exchange of letters, 
known as the Zorin-Bolz letters, with the newly created East German 
government, in which, on the one hand, all access rights to Berlin 
dealing with the civilian population were put in the hands of the 
East German government. Those dealing with access rights of the 
garrisons of the three Allied Powers in West Berlin were reserved to 
the Russians in accordance with the agreement which they had with 
the Allies. 

Today, if the Russian Government wanted to turn over to the Hast 
German government the access rights that we now enjoy, they could 
do so by the plain cancellation of that Zorin letter. So that the peace 
treaty, as such, is not an essential part of that particular act. 

I think that in talking of a separate peace treaty the Russians hope 
that they can get other nations outside of the Soviet bloc to recog. 
nize the East German government at the same time that they 
a peace treaty with East Germany. 

* aa * x * * ¢ 


Statement by Secretary of State Herter at the Resumed Foreigt 
Ministers Meeting at Geneva, on Interim Proposals for Ge 
many and Berlin, July 13, 1959 ? 


[Extract ] 
Western Peace Plan 

The Western Powers presented a plan for German reunification 
which would be permanent because it would be freely accepted by the 
German people and would bring about a peace settlement which woul 
assure Germany’s neighbors that their security interests would 
thoroughly safeguarded. The plan was based on the conviction thst 
a lasting settlement of the major cause of European instability mus 
rest on consent and mutual confidence. 

The plan therefore provided the German people with the right of 
self-determination through the mechanism of free elections. How- 
ever, it took account of the views of the Soviet Union by proposing 
transitional period during which plans for free all-German electiots 
and for the development of closer contacts between both parts of Ger- 
many could be developed by a German mixed committee. 





1For the text of the letter from Bolz to Zorin, see ante, Sept. 20, 1955. 
2 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 3, 1959, p. 147. For texts of documents and stale 
ments cited, see Foreign Ministers Meeting, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department 


State publication 6882) ; some of these texts also appear ante. 
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The plan also provided a basis for the discussion of regional security 
in Europe and disarmament, which both the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union have recognized as forming an integral part of the prob- 
lem of achieving a permanent program for the stabilization of Europe 

Unfortunately the Soviet Union has so far refused to conside1 
this plan as a basis for discussion. On their part they proposed that 
a peace treaty be signed on the basis of the two areas into which Ger. 
many has been divided. Their proposal contained no specific provi- 
sions for the reunification of Germany. On the contrary, they insisted 
that reunification be worked out by the Federal Republic and the 
so-called “German Democratic Republic” within the framework of a 
confederation plan which would have denied for the foreseeable future 
to the population of the eastern part of Germany the right of choos- 
ing its government through free elections. This plan would perpetu- 
ate by formal international agreement the continuation in office of 
the unrepresentative regime which is now in power in eastern Ger- 
many and which holds no proper mandate to speak for all or any part 
of the German people. The more the Soviet proposal was expounded 
the clearer it seemed to us that it would result in the permanent parti- 
tion of Germany. 

A refusal on the part of the Soviet Union to discuss German reunifi- 
cation and European security in terms consistent with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter calling for free determination also blocked 
progress toward a solution of the Berlin crisis which had been precipi- 
tated by the Soviet Union last November. 


Interim Plan for Berlin 


In planning and establishing the Four Power occupation zones for 
Germany in 1944 and 1945 the four victorious powers had given Ber- 
lin a special status intended to last until the conclusion of a peace set- 
tlement with an all-German government. In line with the original 
intentions of the Four Powers and with the dictates of logic the West. 
ern Powers considered the natural solution of the Berlin problem tc 
be the reunification of Germany. However, in view of the fact that 
the Western peace plan provided for a transitional period of 214 year: 
before German reunification would take place, the Western peace plat 
also included an interim plan for Berlin which would unite the tw« 
parts of the city through free all-Berlin elections and would thu 
Serve as a model in miniature for the reunification of the entire coun 
try in which the Western peace plan would culminate. a 

In presenting this interim plan the Western Powers emphasize 
that they must preserve unimpaired their ability to protect the integ 
rity of the city and to safeguard the population of Berlin from pres 
sure and intimidation until reunification eliminates the hostile force 
by which Berlin is encircled. 

We attached particular importance to this matter because of the im 
portance which the people of Berlin attach to it. In a series of over 
whelming votes, the last in December 1958, the West Berlin voters have 
expressed their belief that the freedom of the city requires the protec 
tive presence of Western troops, the maintenance of the city’s economic 
financial, and cultural ties with the West, and unrestricted access t 
and from the city by land, water, air, and communication channels. 

It is important to note in this connection that in the course of the 
conference Mr. Gromyko specifically admitted the validity of Westert 
rights in Berlin. 
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Owing to the impasse reached by the end of the second week of the 
conference in the discussion of general plans for reunification and 
Inuropean security, the discussion shifted to the narrower question of 
whether some agreement could be reached which would reduce the dan- 
gers inherent in the Berlin crisis which the Soviet Union had precipi- 
tated. 

On May 26 I outlined in some detail the Western proposal for an 
interim Berlin settlement providing for all-Berlin elections, the estab- 
lishment of an all-Berlin government, the maintenance of forces in 
Berlin by the Four Powers, and the guaranteeing of free and unre- 
stricted access to Berlin for all persons, goods, and communications. 
This proposal was rejected out of hand by the Soviet Government. 
On May 31 Mr. Khrushchev said that “the seven-point program does 
not contain a single element for negotiation.” 


Soviet Proposal of June 1 


On June 1 Mr. Gromyko then outlined a Berlin proposal which 
was basically a reiteration of the Soviet so-called “free city” plan 
which had been spelled out in the Soviet note of November 27, 1958. 

This was of course incompatible with the obligations of the Western 
Powers toward the population of West Berlin. It would have de 
prived West Berlin of the protection afforded by the Western forces— 
elther by eliminating them or by reducing them drastically and intro- 
ducing Soviet forces into West Berlin. It would have involved a spe- 
cific termination of the Western rights in Berlin and the establishment 
of a status for West Berlin in which the city would have been entirely 
dependent upon verbal or written assurances extended to it by the 
Soviet Union and the so-called German Democratic Republic. 

Furthermore, Mr. Gromyko made the acceptance of this new status 
for the city of West Berlin which the Soviet Union had proposed the 
basic condition for discussing any Western proposals on the city. 

During the next few days discussions continued in private on the 
Berlin problem; considerable progress was made in isolating the ques 
tions which each side considered of special importance. These dis 
cussions were then reflected in a new series of more limited proposals 
which were put forward in the closing weeks of the first phase of the 
conference. It is worth while summarizing these proposals briefly. 

On June 4 and 8 the Western Foreign Ministers gave Mr. Gromyko 
talking papers which discussed the possibility of supplementary ar- 
rangements in Berlin within the recognized framework of Western 
rights in the city. They indicated that they could accept the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Berlin, which, it must be pointed out, 
is an offer of no real significance in view of the fact that the city 8 
surrounded by some 26 divisions of Soviet and East German troops 
and vast military installations. They also were willing to declare 
their intention not to increase the combined total of their own forces 
in the city. They might also be able to reduce their forces to the 
extent that developments in Berlin and the maintenance of their 
responsibilities permitted. Measures consistent with fundamental 
rights and liberties might be taken in both parts of Berlin to avoid 
activities which might disturb public order or seriously affect the 
rights and interests of the several parties. They held that continuing 
rights of access to Berlin, both llied and German, must be recog- 
nized by the Soviet Government, as well as free access between East 
and West Berlin, but were prepared to agree that access procedures 


Google aad 
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could be carried out by German personnel on the understanding that 
existing responsibilities remained unchanged. Disputes on access 
should be settled between the four governments, who could establish 
@ quadripartite commission in Berlin to facilitate the settlement of 
such disputes. Arrangements agreed on were to remain in force until 
German reunification. 


Soviet Proposals of June 10 and 19 


On June 10 Mr. Gromyko presented new proposals which he char- 
acterized as providing for the temporary maintenance of certain 
Western occupation rights in West Berlin for a limited period of 1 
year. During this period an all-German committee was to be estab. 
lished on a basis of parity for the Federal] Republic and the so-callec 
German Democratic Republic to promote greater contacts between the 
two parts of Germany, to prepare for German reunification, and tc 
consider a peace treaty. He further stipulated four requirements 11 
West Berlin: the reduction of Western forces and armaments t 
token levels; the termination of hostile propaganda against the so 
called German Democratic Republic, the Soviet Union, and othe! 
socialist countries; the liquidation of all alleged organizations fo1 
espionage and subversion against the so-called German Democrati 
Republic, the Soviet Union, and other socialist countries; and a bar 
on atomic or rocket installations. The Western Powers pointed ow 
that this proposal was unacceptable, apart from its unreasonable con 
tent, because of its threatening nature. It sought to establish a limi 
of 12 months for the continued rightful presence of the Western Pow. 
ers in West Berlin. The attempted imposition of such a time limit 
was immediately rejected by the Western Powers. 

On June 16 the Western Powers made additional proposals includ. 
ing an assurance they would continue to arm their forces in Berlin only 
with conventional weapons. They declared that their Government: 
would from time to time consider the possibility of reducing suck 
forces if developments in the situation permit. They also proposed 
that all disputes which might arise with respect to access be raisec 
and settled between the four Governments and that a quadripartite 
commission be established to examine any difficulties arising out of 
access and to facilitate their settlement. Unless subsequently modified 
by the Four Powers the arrangements agreed to were to continue ir 
force until the reunification of Germany. 

On June 19 Mr. Gromyko proposed the extension of the time limit 
specified in this proposal of June 10 from 1 year to 18 months. How- 
ever, the new Soviet proposal as presented to the Foreign Minister: 
reserved to the Soviet Government freedom of unilateral action at the 
expiration of that period. Mr. Gromyko seemed to maintain that 1 
was the view of his Government that the Western Powers, upon sign- 
ing such an agreement, would acquiesce in the liquidation of thei 
rights in Berlin and the abandonment of their responsibility for main- 
taming the freedom of West Berlin. Furthermore, the Soviet Govern- 
ment at the highest level declared its intention to conclude a peace 
treaty with the so-called German Democratic Republic if no agreement 
on a peace treaty was reached by the all-German committee proposed 
within 18 months. The Soviet Government has also clearly stated that 
in its view such a treaty would extinguish Western rights in Berlin. 

Since then the Soviet Foreign Minister, in a statement on June 28 
asked a rhetorical question, “Does not the fact that the Soviet Unior 


—on 
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is proposing to hold new negotiations on West Berlin after the expira- 
tion of the terms provided for in the agreement—if by that the all- 
German committee does not succeed in its work—speak for itself?” 

The very purpose of drawing ni international agreements is to avoid 
reliance on facts that speak for themselves. Our purpose in the com- 
ing negotiations will be to try to reach understandings which can later 
be reduced to writing to minimize the danger of su sequent differing 
interpretations. 

I remain convinced that a satisfactory long-range solution to the. 
German and Berlin problem can be found if we realistically face the 
dangers created by the artificial division of this great country and seek 
to eliminate them by a plan for reunification within the framework 
of a general agreement on security which will guarantee all countries 
of Europe against the dangers of irresponsible actions endangering 
the peace. This our Western peace plan would accomplish. . 

My Government hopes that we will make the measure of progress 
needed to warrant a subsequent meeting of Heads of Government, I 
believe that the best promise of such progress lies in an early return to 


restricted sessions. I propose to my colleagues that our next session 
be private. 





Statement at Geneva by Secretary of State Herter, Proposing 
That the Geneva Conference Continue in Being and Meet From 
Time to Time, July 20, 1959? 


As indicated in my statement of July 16,2 I had hoped that we might 
concentrate on the specific elements of an interim agreed Berlin ar- 
rangement to last until German unification—deferring until] later in 
our deliberations further discussion of procedures for attaining Ger- 
man unification. This had seemed a necessary course since Mr. 
Gromyko had adamantly refused to discuss the problem of German 
seunihontian when the Western Powers pressed for earlier considera- 
tion of this question by the conference. Because of this refusal, we 
had been unable to make progress in our discussions of the overall 
German question and had moved on to a review of the situation in 
Berlin. 

The Soviet proposal for a committee of free and Communist Ger- 
mans interrupted our discussion of measures which might be taken 
in Berlin. It thereby confused two separate issues with consequent 
delay in the work of this conference. Mr. Couve de Murville had al- 
ready pointed this out at our meetings on July 15 and 16. 

Mr. Gromyko, however, refuses to drop this new insistence that we 
now consider the Soviet proposal regarding procedures for future 
efforts to achieve German unification. 

Since we agree that this is an important—although separate—ques- 
tion, I shall today set forth a new araeee) of the Western Powers as 
to the procedures for promoting German unity which, given the cir- 
cumstances, holds the greatest promise. I hope to show that this 
proposal provides a sound basis for further consideration by the For- 
eign Ministers of this question, in which we have a great and continu- 
ing interest. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 10, 1959, p. 191. 
° Foreign Ministers Meeting, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 


6882), p. 419 
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Soviet Proposal for Mixed Committee 


To this end, I intend to take advantage of Mr. Gromyko’s suggestion 
that we should, if we cannot accept his proposal for a mixed com- 
mittee of free and Communist Germans, offer some alternative pro- 
posal for future discussions of German reunification. Before I do so, 
however, let me review briefly where we now stand in our consideration 
of this matter, 

The Western peace plan which was first submitted to this conference 
more than 2 months ago * is a phased plan for achieving German re- 
unification. If accepted by the Soviets, it will most certainly lead to 
early reunification of Germany. This plan provides for a mixed 
German committee. This committee would operate within the frame- 
work of the most comprehensive program yet submitted to solve the 
problem of German reunification on the basis of free determination by 
the German people. 

The mixed German committee in the Western peace plan would be 
established after the Four Powers had taken a final decision on early 
reunification and on the process whereby it could be achieved. Its 
major task would be to prepare a draft law providing free elections 
which would be submitted to a plebiscite in both parts of Germany. 
If the committee could not agree on such a law, its members from 
the Federa] Republic and East Germany would prepare alternative 
draft laws, to be submitted to a plebiscite as alternatives. Accept- 
ance by a majority of the population of both parts of Germany would 
be required for the approval of a specific electoral law. This pro- 
vision was intended to assure maximum freedom of choice for the 
ee of the so-called German Democratic Republic. On_the 

asis of resulting free elections, an all-German assembly would be 
chosen to draft an all-German constitution. The all-German govern- 
~ ment formed on the basis of that constitution would be responsible for 
negotiating an all-German peace treaty. 

Thus, in the Western peace plan, the mixed German committee 
would represent one step in a truly democratic process whose fulfill. 
ment would assure German unity in freedom and a peace settlement 
with a German government representing all of the German people. 

What Mr. Gromyko has done is to pull this one feature of the West: 
ern peace plan out of its context, changing its composition and its task 
and then relating it to the Berlin question in a way which distorts 
the correct approach to both the Berlin problem and the problem 0: 
Germany as a whole. 

The mixed German committee was included in the Western peace 
plan as one of a number of important Innovations which respondec 
to Soviet criticisms of the proposal made by the Western Powers a 
Geneva in 1955. We have no doubt that a number of other provi 
sions included in this effort to take account of Soviet views woul 
also be attractive to the Soviet Government zf taken out of context. 

The Soviet Union is now suggesting that the Western Powers shoul 
agree to the isolated establishment of a German committee with a tim 
limit to its deliberations. This would not be in return for Sovie 
agreement to a plan which would assure German unification. I 
would merely be in return for a statement that the Soviet Union 





1 Ante, May 13, 1959. 
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for a very limited period of time, would not. violate. its existing 
solemn commitments with respect to Berlin. 

The U.S.S8.R. proposal has, moreover, so altered the context of this 
part of the Western peace plan that its acceptance would now per- 
petuate the division of Germany, rather than assure its unification. 

The Soviet proposal does not provide for an agreed process which 
would lead to reunification. And it is perfectly clear to every one. 
of us in this room that unity in freedom would not be the clearly ac- 
cepted goal of all its members. For the authorities of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic have made evident time and time again 
that they are not prepared to work out plans which would permit 
reunification on any basis that would not result in the communization 
of the Federal Republic of Germany regardless of the will of the 
Pe Mr. Gromyko has insisted that we cannot predict what his 

erman committee would achieve. For my part, I can predict with 
confidence that, on the basis of available evidence and experience and 
under the conditions proposed by Mr. Gromyko, the committee would 
surely and quickly deadlock. 

There is not the slightest hope that the committee would call for 
the selection of an all-German government on the basis of free elec- 
tions. One-half of the committee would be composed of representa- 
tives of a regime which is aware that free elections conducted within 
its borders would inevitably lead to its disappearance. We can be 
equally sure, on the other hand, that the representatives of the Fed- 
eral Republic would not sacrifice their freedom by abe ie wrote 
whose clearly demonstrated purpose is to undermine that freedom. 

For the reasons which I have just given, the all-German committee 
proposed by the Soviet Foreign Minister in his statement to the plen- 
ary session of this conference of June 10 and repeated by him in his 
proposal of June 19 * is totally unacceptable. 

Let. me further point out that his proposal would constitute a sub- 
stantial abandonment by the Four Powers of their common respons 
bility for the settlement of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany. 

The basic responsibility for the solution of these matters, so gravel 
affecting not only Germany but all Europe and indeed all the worl 
must be placed where it belongs—on the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. This cor 
forms to common sense and to the solemn written commitments which 
Prime Minister Bulganin concluded with President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Faure, and Prime Minister Eden, when the four 
Heads of Government reaffirmed their recognition of this common re 
sponsibility at the summit conference in 1955.2 It is in the interest of 
each one of our countries that this responsibility should be fulfilled, 
so that we can be assured that Germany will be reunified on terms 
which strengthen the peace of the world. 

The intention of the Soviet proposal, furthermore, is to obtain af 
unwarranted measure of respectability for the regime which has been 
imposed upon the people of East Germany. I am speaking of the 
so-called German Democratic Republic. That regime has no mat- 
date from its people. It lacks that true independence which is 8 
basic attribute of a sovereign state. 


1Ante. 
2 Ante, July 23, 1955. 
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The purpose of the Soviets in putting forward the proposal is al 
too clearly to perpetuate the partition of Germany. I repeat, there 
fore, that this proposal is not acceptable. 


Western Proposal for Continuing Discussion 


In rejecting the Soviet proposal for an all-German committee, how 
ever, the Governments of France, Great Britain, and the United State 
refuse to abandon their 14-year-old effort to achieve the reunificatio1 
of Germany in freedom. This is a responsibility which they shar 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Western peace plan testifies to our continued search for th 
means to this end. It also testifies to our willingness to meet Sovie 


criticisms of past plans. Unhappily, Mr. Gromyko rejected the West 


ern peace plan, despite its patent reasonableness and workability. 


~. We must not flag in our efforts, notwithstanding rebuffs, rejections 


and obstructions thrown up in our path. The German people want re 
unification. Justice demands it. Indeed, all those who have a stak 
in future peace demand it. 7 

The Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, and the Unite 
States, ever since the Soviet Foreign Minister rejected the Wester 
peace plan, have been considering how the three of us together witl 
our Soviet colleague could best continue to discharge our responsibilit, 
for the German question as a whole, which includes the matter of re 
unification and a peace settlement with Germany. I say a peace settle 
ment with Germany, rather than with two parts of Germany, as th 
Soviets propose, because there can be no peace settlement unless all o 


Germany is represented in its negotiation by the freely chosen govern 
‘ment of a reunified Germany. The Soviet Union itself recognize 
‘this principle, at least in form, when it speaks of a peace treaty wit! 
-Germany—even though what it goes on to propose are peace treatie 


with parts of a divided Germany. 

The three Western Foreign Ministers have concluded that there is: 
sensible and businesslike way of continuing a common search for th 
road to reunification and a peace settlement with Germany. 

Our proposal is as follows: 

“The Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, as at presen 
constituted, shall continue in being for the purpose of considerin, 
the German problem as a whole. It should also consider ques 
tions relating to the extension and development of contacts be 
tween the two parts of Germany. For these purposes th 
conference shall meet from time to time at such level and at suc. 
place as are agreed. The conference may also make special ar 
rangements for the consideration of particular questions arisin, 
out of its terms of reference as defined above.” 

This proposal would enable representatives of our four Government 
to keep under continuing discussion a problem which is of major im 
portance to each of us, to the German people, and indeed to people 
throughout the world. It will permit a thorough consideration o 
the Western peace plan—the most comprehensive plan yet develope 
for solving the problem of a divided Germany. | 
_ It would enable the Four Powers to utilize German advisers follow 
ing the practice adopted by the present conference. 

It would provide, by its terms of reference, for this conferenc 
to consider all the subjects which the Soviet Foreign Minister cataloge 
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in his proposal of June 19. He proposed then that the all-German 
committee 

Cok eo 


should promote the extension and development of con- 
tacts between the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, discuss and work out concrete measures for 
the unification of Germany, and consider questions pertaining to 
the preparation and conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany.” 
The three Western Powers submit this proposal, after careful and 
serious deliberation, in an effort to meet the desire of the Sovid 
Foreign Minister that we here agree on a method for continuing dis 
cussions looking to German unification—but in a manner that is cor- 
sistent with our respective responsibilities. The U.S.S.R. Forei 
Minister has offered to accept any procedure for considering 
problem of divided Germany which is acceptable to the Germans 
I am informed that the procedure here proposed is acceptable to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the legitimate authority representing 
51 million Germans. 
J hope that the Soviet Foreign Minister will consider this proposal 
carefully. Thank you. 


Statement at Geneva by British Foreign Secretary Lloyd, Ex 
plaining Differences Between Soviet and Western Proposals, 
July 23, 1959} 


We have been discussing how to handle the wider German proh- 
lems. A fundamental difficulty about this arises from the different 
approach of the two sides to the question of German reunification. 
The Soviet attitude is that there are now two German States and it 
is up to these two States to discuss the question of reunification. It 
concerns them alone. If at the end of a stated period neither German 
side has changed its views, the question of reunification will be pu 
on one side, the partition of Germany into two separate States 
be recognised and separate peace treaties will be signed with thow 
two German States. That is what I understand to be the Soviet 
position and unless I am contradicted I shall assume it to be so. 

The Western objections to this approach to the problem are %& 
follows. First of all, it puts an end to the responsibility of the fout 
Powers. This collective responsibility of the four Powers is some- 
thing to which in the past the Soviet Government have frequently 
subscribed. It is not just a legal argument. It is a practical matter. 
Unless the four Powers actively interest themselves in bringing a 
German reunification it will not happen. 

I wonder sometimes whether we do not confuse ourselves bY. the 
words we use. When I talk about it being a four-Power responsibility 
I do not mean that it is solely a matter for the four Powers, Obt 
ously, it is a matter upon which Germans are entitled to have. views 
and have strong views, and have means of expressing their views 
We cannot dictate to an unwilling German population the form 1 
which their institutions should be modelled or how precisely reunifi 
cation should be brought about, but we have to assist them and help 
them and be prepared to take initiatives to do so. And there is the 
further very practical matter that unless there is agreement in gene 


Seoy ae ees Mecting, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 
6 » Pp. : 
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between the Soviet Union and the three Western Powers reunification 
will not take place. Therefore my first objection to the Soviet plan 
is that it appears to be an attempt to remove the matter altogether 
from the cognizance of the four Powers. 

Our second objection to the Soviet proposal is that in view of what 
I have said earlier there is no incentive to the East German members 
of the committee to make any concession, or indeed any real attempt 
to secure agreement in the committee. I say this because in the event 
of deadlock at the end of the stated period of the discussions in the 
committee, the G.D.R. would under the Soviet formulation get exactly 
what it wants, namely, the formal recognition of the East German 
régime as a separate sovereign State. 

There is a third objection which I state in moderate terms, meaning 
no discourtesy to anybody, but in fact the East German régime’s 
policy is decided in Moscow. The suggestion that it is an inde endent 
régime based on the freely expressed wishes of the East Gemnads 
‘bears no relation to the facts. Accordingly, if this idea of an all- 
German committee were accepted it would mean that the representa- 
tives of the Federal Republic would in fact be negotiating with 
nominees of the Soviet Union. The effect of such an arrangement 
would be that the United States, France and the United Kingdom 
would have been skillfully eliminated from the discussions. The 
Soviet Government say that they want reunification to be settled 
between Germans and without the intervention of any of the great 
Powers. In fact what the Soviet Government are proposing is that 
it should be settled between themselves and the Germans without the 
intervention of the Western Powers. 

Those are three objections to the Soviet proposals. 

There is another principle which we believe. That is that the 
German people must have the fullest say possible in the process of 
reunification. This is why the West has always insisted that there 
must be, at the earliest possible moment, free and independently 
supervised elections throughout the whole of Germany. Only in this 
way can we discover the genuine wishes of the German people. 

This idea was incorporated into the Western Peace Plan. In 
deference to Soviet views we agreed to postpone free all-German 
elections for up to two and a half years. We also proposed the 
formation of a mixed German committee whose essential task was to 
draft an electoral law for the whole of Germany. But the funda- 
mental difference between the idea of a mixed German committee in 
our Peace Plan and that of the Soviet-proposed all-German com- 
mittee is that in our Plan neither side could nullify the work of the 
committee by refusing to co-operate. In the last resort the German 
people themselves would make the decisions on how reunification 
could best be achieved. 

I now want to say a word about the position of our negotiations. 
The 11th of May seems a long time ago. In the British Note of 26 
March?! we defined our conception of the task of the conference as 
follows: 

“The purpose of the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting should be to 
reach positive agreements over as a wide a field as possible, and 
in any case to narrow the differences between the respective points 





* For the similar U.S. note of Mar. 26, 1959, see ante. 
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of view and to prepare constructive proposals for consideration 
by a conference of Heads of Government later in the summer.” 

We began by an exhaustive attempt to expound the comprehensive 

plans of both sides—the Western Peace Plan and the Draft Soviet 
Peace Treaty. After that we turned to the problem of Berlin. That 
was not remarkable or unreasonable because it was the Soviet Note 
about Berlin of 27 November [1958] ! which really set up the chain of 
events which led to the calling of this Foreign Ministers’ conference. 
In our discussions we have now an interim plan for Berlin sketched 
out. It is not agreed, but it is there in outline, with certain ingre- 
dients in it—force levels, armaments, activities, and duration. It is 
agreed, I think, that during the period of any such interim arrange 
ments there must be uninterrupted access to West Berlin for milit 
and civilian traffic. So far as what happens at the end of the peri 
IT asked Mr. Gromyko a question about this. I asked him whether | 
was right in stating the Saciet position in the following terms: 
“The Soviet position is that at the end of the period fixed for 
these interim arrangements, if agreement has not been reached in 
some way, then we resume these negotiations, and pending the 
result of that further phase in our negotiations as Foreign Minis- 
ters, the situation will remain unaltered. As I understand it, 
no unilateral action will be taken by either side pending the 
result of that further phase in our negotiations.” ? 

Mr. Gromyko gave the following answer yesterday : 

“During the period of validity of an interim agreement on West 
Berlin, and during the negotiations to be held at a meeting of the 
Governments participating in the Geneva conference, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the question of West Berlin, the Soviet Union 
will take no unilateral action. We assume, of course, that the 
other parties to the agreement would not permit any violations 
of the agreement either.” * 

I regard that answer as an answer to my question, confirming what 

I understood to be the Soviet position. 

Of course the further point arises which was raised both by Mr. 
Herter and Mr. Couve de Murville yesterday about what happens if 
there is no agreement in the subsequent negotiations. I want to make 
it clear, when I say that I regard Mr. Gromyko as having answe 
my question, that that statement does not mean that I must be 
regarded as agreeing expressly or impliedly in any shape or form that 
the Soviet Union have the right at any time to take unilateral action 
over Berlin. I do not accept the position that our rights can be 
extinguished by unilateral action by the Soviet Union. 

To sum up, at the end of the interim period, if no agreement has 
been reached in the meantime, we are in exactly the same position as 
we are in today over rights and everything else to do with Berlin. 

IT say therefore that there is an interim agreement for Berlin 
sketched out in outline for us. And I believe that it should be possible 
here or at some other meeting, perhaps at another level, to get final 
acceptance of this interim agreement. 

The trouble which we are now facing is the relationship of that 
agreement to wider discussions of the German problem as a whole. 





1 Ante. 

2Statement of July 20. ¢g reign Ministera Meeting, May—August 1959, Geneve 
(Department of State publicariey rg82 4 p. 444. : 

3 Yor text of Gromyko’s statement of July 22, See ibid., p. 457. 
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We certainly agree that discussions should take place. Mr. Gromyko’s 

osition at one stage seemed to be that he insisted that the only way to 
fandie these discussions was in an all-German committee. I have 
already given reasons why we cannot accept that. At one time, as it 
was fairly widely known, the Western view was that a new commission 
should be set up with German advisers to which this matter would 
be remitted. Mr. Gromyko indicated that that would be unacceptable. 

We therefore are now putting forward a method of proceeding 
which is neither the Soviet proposal nor the original Western idea 
of which I have spoken. It is a method which permits of complete 
flexibility and it involves agreement from time to time on how to 
proceed. Perhaps we may get defined a little more precisely before 
these meetings are finished as to what the method of proceeding would 
be. Our formula permits of any combination or permutation of the 
delegations here in this room today, to meet from time to time for 
purposes which could be defined precisely or left general. 

Nothing is compulsory. Nothing is forbidden. It seems to me an 
admirable method of handling this matter, of bridging the gulf which 
1s between us over the question of an agreement on interim arrange- 
ments on Berlin and the discussion of the wider German problem. 
I say again that I hope Mr. Gromyko will reconsider his attitude to it. 


Closing Statement by Secretary of State Herter at the Foreign 
Ministers Meeting in Geneva, August 5, 19591 


As we come to the end of the second phase of the Geneva talks, I 
think that it will be useful to summarize briefly the course of the ne- 
gotiations and the prospects that lie ahead. 

I regret that, despite the hopes held at the start of this conference, 
‘we have not been able to reach an agreement. 

These discussions started in Geneva to consider questions relating 
to Germany, including a peace treaty with Germany and the question 
of Berlin. 

They took place because the Soviet Union last year suddenly an- 
nounced that, unless the Western allies accepted its proposal for a 
change in the status of Berlin, it intended to change the situation in 
Berlin unilaterally after May 27. The three Western Powers re- 
jected this proposal and stated that no useful discussions could take 
place against the background of a Soviet strategy o f duress. 

er the Soviet Union removed the threat by indicating that the 

date of May 27 was not significant, the Four Powers agreed to meet 

In Geneva, to try to deal with these problems through negotiation. 

IS 18 what I call a strategy of consent. 

he Western Powers approached this task in good faith. They 

genuinely sought to find an agreed solution to the problem which the 

oviets had raised. They continued this effort, earnestly and vigor- 
ously, for the better part of the last 3 months. 


Western Plan, for German Reunification 


T ee conference agenda gave first place to the question of Germany. 


estern Powers agreed that this question f eee 
orta oe ed era was of overriding im- 
ee At the start of the meeting they proposed a Western peace: 


1 Department 0 


Sta letin 
761916). ate Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1959. p. 265. 
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plan 2? to achieve German reunification through the free choice of the 
German people. This Western peace plan was acclaimed throughout 
the world as a constructive offer. 

The Soviet Union never gave this plan a moment’s serious considera- 
tion. 

The reason was clear: The Soviet Union knew that German reunif- 
cation in freedom would end Communist rule in East Germaay. 

Instead, the Soviet Unioa proposed, in effect, that the Four Powers 
formalize the division of Germany by signing separate peace treaties 
La the two parts of Germany. This the Western Powers refused to 

0. 


Efforts for Interim Arrangement for Berlin 


The Foreign Ministers then turned to the question of Berlin to s 
if they could agree on an interim Berlin arrangement. 

A good deal of the time in those negotiations was spent in an effort 
to find out what Mr. Gromyko’s position was on certain points. On 
the central problem of “rights” we never did succeed in finding out. 
This made our talks more like a research expedition than that free 
interchange of views which is necessary to fruitful results. 

This Soviet manner of negotiation may have resulted from the con- 
tradiction between the Soviet Union’s ostensible and actual purposes 
in this conference. 

The Soviet Union is, as far as I can determine, not really interested 
in “improving” the situation in Berlin. It is interested in getting the 
Western Powers out of Berlin. Apparently continued competitive 
coexistence of freedom and communism is unrewarding to the Soviet 
Union. 

The key to our differences about Berlin is thus not so much in the 
specific issues we have discussed as in the basic question of whether 
or not the West Berliners are to remain free. 

The Soviet proposals to date have seemed to us to be desig 
gradually to annex these people to the Communist system against t 
will. TThiscannot be permitted. . 

We are willing to enter into an interim arrangement with the Som 
Union which will assure a continued prospect of freedom for Berl. 
Such an interim arrangement might include five elements, which 
shall discuss in turn. 


Question of Force Levels 


First, force levelsin Berlin. | = 
We proposed statements noting the decision of the Soviet Gover 
ment no longer to maintain forces in Berlin and making known 


‘ntention of the Western Governments to limit their forces in Wet — 


Berlin to their present level and to consider from time to time the pos 
sibility of reducing such forces if developments permit. 

The Soviet Union refuses to accept any reference to its projectal 
withdrawal of forces from Berlin—another indication of its cons’ 
tent position of nonreciprocity—and proposes to drastically reduc 
our forces in West Berlin below the approximately 11,000 men 10% 
stationed there. 

Why is the Soviet Government so anxious to reduce these force 
drastically ? 





2Ante, May 13, 1959, 
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The Soviet Foreign Minister says that Western forces should be only 
symbolic. The total Communist forces in East Germany are of the 
order of 500,000 men, not counting another 350,000 so-called workers 
militia. In other words, Western forces in Berlin are less than 2 per- 
cent of the forces that surround them. 

Clearly, the Soviet Union is proposing a drastic reduction of West. 
ern forces not for the reason given but as the first step toward tota! 
withdrawal of Western forces. When the period specified in an interir 
agreement had expired, it would then call for still another reduction 
And so on, until we no longer had any forces in Berlin. 

This situation would not be substantially altered by a withdrawal o! 
Soviet forces from Berlin. These forces would merely be stationed < 
few miles outside the city limits. To withdraw Western forces fron 
Berlin would be an entirely different matter. 

The real difference between the Soviet Union and the Western allie 
is thus not as to the level of Western forces in Berlin. It is whethe1 
Western forces should stay in Berlin or eventually be withdrawn. 

We are determined that adequate Western forces will stay in Berlix 
as long as they are wanted by the peoples of West Berlin and are essen 
tial to their protection. 


Arms for Berlin Forces 

The second element of a possible interim Berlin arrangement in. 
volves the arms for the forces in Berlin. 

The Four Powers are agreed in principle that nuclear weapons anc 
missile installations shall not be located in West Berlin. Some differ 
ences over phraseology still exist but should not prove impossible t 
resolve. The Western Powers have never had the slightest interest 11 
or intent to deploy such weapons in West Berlin. This provision wa. 
added to the Western proposal for an interim Berlin arrangemen 
specifically to meet asserted Soviet concerns. 


Restraints on Unfriendly Activities 
The third element of an interim arrangement involves restraints 01 
certain unfriendly activities in Berlin. 
The Western proposal is that measures should be taken, consisten 


with fundamental rights and liberties, to avoid activities in or wit! 
respect to Berlin which might either disturb public order or seriousl 
affect the rights and interests, or amount to interference in the interna 
affairs, of others. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations would be requested t 
provide a representative, supported by adequate staff, to be establishe 
in Berlin, with free access to all parts of the city for the purpose © 
reporting to the Secretary-General any propaganda activities whic 
appear to be in conflict with the foregoing principles. And the fou 
governments would consult with the Secretary-General in order t 
determine the appropriate action to be taken in respect to any suc 
report. 

he Soviet Union’s position on such activities differs from thi 
Western proposal in two major respects : 

First, the Soviet Union suggests much more extensive restrain! 
on activities in West Berlin than in East Berlin. We insist that bot 
parts of the city be treated evenhandedly. 

Second, the Soviet Union proposes that a Four Power commi: 
Sion have the right to “supervise” and “assure the implementation” c 
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restraints on West Berlin without any corresponding inspection of 
East Berlin. This proposal is obviously unacceptable because of its 
discriminatory nature. : 

We recognized, however, the desirability of some inspection ma- 
chinery. To meet this need and thus narrow the difference between 
the Soviet Union and ourselves on this point, we added to our pr- 
hep a suggestion for a U.N. presence in Berlin which I have de 
scribed. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko’s rejection of this proposal and his 
labeling it as “artificial” in our private sessions has been, to my mind, 
one of the more regrettable results of this conference. If there is ever 
to be real progress toward peace based on justice, there must surely 
be a strengthening of the main instrument that is available to us for 
international cooperation—the United Nations. In walking away 
from any possibility of a U.N. role under an interim Berlin arrange- 
ment, the Soviet Union has evidenced an attitude toward the United 
ae which cannot help but make the search for peace more dif- 

cult. 


Question of Duration of Interim Agreement 


The fourth element involved the question of the duration of any 
interim agreement on Berlin and the position at the end of that agree- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union’s presently avowed aim is to “change” existing 
Berlin rights and responsibilities. Since we are determined that 
this aim shall not be achieved without our consent, it was important 
that the Western Powers have some assurance that any arrangements 
here agreed upon did not have that automatic effect. 

It will be recalled that the interim agreement offered to the Soviet 
Union on June 16? was to last until the reunification of Germany. 
And in the preamble to that agreement it was recognized that: 

“* * * nending reunification, the existing situation and the 
Agreements at present in force can be modified in certain 
respects * * *” 

Mr. Gromyko objected to any agreement lasting until the reunifics- 
tion of Germany, and the Western Foreign Ministers then changed 
their offer to provide that : 

“The arrangements * * * can m the absence of reunification 
be reviewed at any time after five years by the Foreign Ministers 
Conference as now constituted, if such review is requested by any 
of the four governments.” 

Mr. Gromyko again objected, stating that under this formulation 
the arrangements here agreed to would continue if, after such a re 
view, the Foreign Ministers Conference was unable to reach ri i 
ment upon changes. He insisted that any arrangements agreed here 
expire by their terms after a specified period. 

This Soviet position had to be examined in the light of Mr. Gro- 
myko’s categorical refusal to answer the question frequently put to 
him, both in plenary and in private sessions, as to the status of the 
rights and responsibilities of the Four Powers with respect to Berlin 
in the event. that the Foreign Ministers were unable to reach agree- 
ment In any subsequent, negotiations. 


1 Ante. 
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It was necessary also to review that proposal in the light of re- 
peated statements by Mr. Khrushchev, as well as by Mr. Gromyko, 
that the Soviet Union was somehow entitled unilaterally to void the 
rights of the Western Powers with respect to Berlin by signing a 
Separate peace treaty with the so-called German Democratic Republic. 
On June 10, for example, Mr. Gromyko said that the U.S.S.R. was 
not prepared to insist on “immediate and complete abolition” of the 
occupation regime in West Berlin but would agree to the provisional 
maintenance of certain of these rights on condition that “such a situa- 
tion would exist only for a strictly limited period, namely one year.” 
While he has since failed to repeat this frank avowal of purpose, he 
has equally refused to renounce or deny it. 

In the most recent discussions with Mr. Gromyko, the Western For- 
eign Ministers indicated that they were prepared to consider 
interim arrangements relating to Berlin under an agreement which 
would expire after a specified period. At the same time they made 
it unmistakably clear that neither the agreement nor its expiration 
would be in derogation of the now existing rights and responsibilities 
of the Western Powers with respect to Berlin. They insisted that an 
appropriate statement to that effect be included in any agreed ar- 
rangement which would expire after a specified period. There are 
several ways in which this assurance could be expressed. The Soviet 
Union should be willing to agree to one of those ways if, as Mr. 
Khrushchev said in his speech of July 28, the Soviet Union is seeking 
eae which do not do any “moral or material damage to either 
Side.” 

At no time—and I wish to emphasize this point—at no time did we 

ask the Soviet Union to perpetuate or reaffirm our rights. There was 
no need for us todo so. These rights, which on a number of occasions 
have been recognized by the Soviet Union as legitumate in origin and 
continuing in fact, derive from our victory in the war. The manner 
In which they would be exercised was specified in solemn postwar 
agreements entered into by the Soviet Union. Nothing that the 
Soviet Union was asked to state or to do at Geneva would add to or 
detract from those rights or from Soviet responsibilities. The only 
thing that was contemplated here was a modification of the agree- 
ments spelling out how those rights are to be exercised. 
_ In view of our heavy responsibilities for the more than 2 million 
Inhabitants of West Berlin, which I have recently reaffirmed on be- 
half of my Government, we feel that we are entitled to a plain answer 
to the question: 

“At the end of the period specified in any interim agreement with 
respect to Berlin, will the Soviet Union maintain that this agreement 
has weakened our rights or not?” 

_ Mr. Gromyko’s only reply has been, “Let us not answer that quies- 
tion.” He seems to be saying, “Let us wait and see.” 

Any such answer is totally unacceptable to my Government, which 
On repeated occasions has made it plain that it does not intend to enter 
Into any agreement which could be interpreted as an express or im- 
plied weakening of those rights. 
ee 


; 1For extract from Khrushchev’s speech at Dnepropetrovsk, see Foreign Ministers Meet- 
"9, May—August 1959, Geneva (Department of State publication 6882), p. 523. 
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Access to and from West Berlin 

The fifth element involves civilian and military access to and from 
West Berlin. 

The three Western Powers propose that free and unrestricted ac 
cess to West Berlin by land, by water, and by air for all persons, 
goods, and communications, including those of the forces of the 
‘Western Powers stationed in Berlin, be maintained in accordance 
with the procedures in effect in April 1959. Freedom of movement 
would continue to be maintained between East and West Berlin. All 
disputes which might arise with respect to access would be raised and 
settled between the four Governments. The latter would establish a 
quadripartite commission which would meet in Berlin to examine n 
the first instance any difficulties arising in connection with access and 
would seek to settle such difficulties. The commission might make ar- 
rangements, if necessary, to consult German experts, 

The language of the Soviet proposal on this point is much briefer 
than that of the Western Powers. Its formulation has some elements 
which are unacceptable to us. But, as I understand it from our dis- 
cussions and leaving the issue of the quadripartite commission aside, 
the substance of the Western position on civilian and military access 
to and from and within Berlin during an interim arrangement for 
Berlin is not unacceptable to the Soviets. I trust that my understand- 
Ing is correct. 


Continuing Discussions on All-German Problem 

A final question involves the arrangements to get. on with discus- 
sions concerning the all-German problem, including the association 
of both parts of Germany in those discussions. | 

We believe that the German question is important and_ pressing, 
We propose that it be the subject of continuing discussion by 
Foreign Ministers Conference, as presently constituted, though per- 
haps at a different level and place. 

This procedure would enable the Four Powers to discharge respon- 
sibilities in regard to this question which they have repeatedly 
acknowledged. 

It would enable German advisers to play a role which has beet 
devised and tested in the present discussions. 

It would permit us to proceed flexibly with, as Mr. Lloyd said on 
July 23, “any combination or permutation of delegations here in this 
room,” 7 agreeing from time to time on the specific procedures to be 
adopted in the ight of our developing work. 

The Soviets, by contrast, originally insisted on linking an interim 
arrangement for Berlin to the establishment of a mixed committee 0 
free and Communist Germans which would negotiate about the all- 
German question, including the matter of a peace treaty. 

This was an unrealistic proposal, and I hope that. the Soviets have 
come to recognize it as such. 

Not only is there no logical tie between the work of such a committee 
and an interim Berlin arrangement, but the basic idea of having 8 
mixed committee of free and Communist Germans is only valid 1 
it is part of a phased process which will lead to German unification 
whether or not that committee reaches agreement. The reason for 


1 Ante. 
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this is simply that, unless it is part of such a larger process, the 
committee 1s certain not to reach agreement. The Communist mem- 
bers of the committee will reject unification in freedom, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Republic could not accept unification on 
any other basis. as 

For these reasons, the Western proposal seems a more promising 
approach to this question. 
Hope for Resumption of Negotiations 

These then are the differences and the areas of agreement that have 
been defined in the past few weeks. I believe that the work of the 
conference has been useful in isolating these points, which could lead 
toa Berlin settlement. ead 

I would hope, therefore, that we will resume our negotiations, at a 
date to be determined by our Governments, in order to address these 
differences, one by one. If we can reconcile these differences, this 
should lead to an agreement which will give real hope for a secure 
position for the free people of West Berlin. This should also permit 
a start to be made on overcoming the continued division of Germany. 


Four-Power Communiqué, Issued at the Close of the Foreign 
Ministers Meeting in Geneva, August 5, 1959+ 


The Conference of Foreign Ministers met in Geneva from May 11 to 
June 20 and from July 13 to August 5, 1959. 

The Conference considered questions relating to Germany, including 
a peace treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin. 

The positions of the participants in the Conference were set out on 
these questions. 

A frank and comprehensive discussion took place on the Berlin 
question. 

The positions of both sides on certain points became closer. 

The discussions which have taken place will be useful for the further 
negotiations which are necessary in order to reach an agreement. 

Furthermore the Conference provided the opportunity for useful 
exchanges of views on other questions of mutual interest. 

The Foreign Ministers have agreed to report the results of the Con- 
ference to their respective governments. 

The date and place for the resumption of the work of the Conference 
will be settled through diplomatic channels. 


News Conference Statements at New York by Secretary of State 
erter, on Criteria for Holding a Summit Conference on Berlin 
and the German Question, September 22, 1959? 


[Extract] 


Alexander Gabrielle, Transradio News Agency: In light of the 
softer situation which you indicated now exists in regard to the 





; Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1959, p. 269. 
Bt Before the U.N. Correspondents Association. For complete text, see Department of 
ate Bulletin, Oct. 12, 1959, p. 502. 
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Berlin issue, what now are the criteria for the holding of a full-fledged 
summit talk, and, given those criteria, what in your opinion now are 
the eas of one’s taking place shortly after the duet in Wak 
angton 

Mor. Herrer: Well, once again I can’t look into the crystal ball. But 
from the point of view of the President’s own feelings with respect 
to a summit conference, I think he has felt that, unless there is more 
give and the absence of threat in the negotiating position of the Rus 
sians with respect to Berlin and the German question, it is futile 
submit the thing to a summit conference. More work inevitably hs 
to be done at a foreign-ministers level or through some gener 
assurances which might make a summit meeting profitable. | 

The weakest issue of all is, as you know, still the question of a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Germany, which in the view of the Rus- 
sians would automatically wipe out all of our rights with respect to 
Berlin and our obligations with respect to Berlin and would leave us 
immediately at the mercy of having to negotiate with the East German 
government. That is the threat that has been held over us for a long 
period of time, a threat which was made very specifically by Mr. 
Khrushchev in the first instance when he said that, after having turned 
over the accesses of Berlin to the Kast Germans, if any nation—mea- 
ing ourselves or the British or the French—tried to violate the sov- 
ereignty of East Germany without the East Germans’ consent, the 
Russians would go to their assistance militarily. That is still a major 
sticking point in these negotiations. And there is no sense in putting 
this whole matter up to a summit conference with that particular prob- 
Jem still unresolved. I am hopeful that some of the discussions may 
help to resolve that which are going to take place during the week. 

Mr. Gabrielle: Is the criterion then that they should disavow thet 
intent or threat to make a separate treaty with East Germany? 

Mr. Herrer: No, not necessarily. We have no objections to their 
making a treaty with East Germany, but in the making of that treaty 
with East Germany they have got to reserve the rights which are ous 
which they have no right to give over to the East Germans. 








Joint Communiqué by the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Regarding Camp David Conversations of President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev, September 27, 1959 + 


The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., N.S. 
Khrushchev, and President Eisenhower have had a frank exchangeof 
opinions at Camp David. In some of these conversations United 
States Secretary of State Herter and Soviet Foreign Minister Gromy- 
ko, as well as other officials from both countries, participated. 

Chairman Khrushchev and the President have agreed that thes 
discussions have been useful in clarifying each other’s position on 8 
number of subjects. The talks were not undertaken to negotiate 
issues. It is hoped, however, that their exchanges of views will con 
tribute to a better understanding of the motives and positions of each 
and thus to the achievement of a just and lasting peace. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
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The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the 
President of the United States agreed that the question of general 
disarmament is the most important one facing the world today. Both 
governments will make every effort to achieve a constructive solution 
of this problem. 

In the course of the conversations an exchange of views took place 
on the question of Germany including the question of a peace treat 
with Germany, in which the positions of both sides were expounded. 

With respect to the specific Berlin question, an understanding 
was reached, subject to the approval of the other parties directly con- 
cerned, that negotiations would be reopened with a view to achieving 
a solution which would be in accordance with the interests of all 
concerned and in the interest of the maintenance of peace. 

In addition to these matters useful conversations were held on a 
number of questions affecting the relations between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States. These subjects 
included the question of trade between the two countries. With respect 
to an increase in exchanges of persons and ideas, substantial progress 
was made in discussions between officials and it is expected that certain 
agreements will be reached in the near future. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the 
President of the United States agreed that all outstanding inter- 
national questions should be settled not by the application of force 
but by peaceful means through negotiation. 

Finally it was agreed that an exact date for the return visit of the 
President to the Soviet Union next spring would be arranged through 
diplomatic channels. 


News Conference Statement by President Eisenhower, Concern- 
ing Camp David Agreement That There Was No Time Limit for 
Negotiations on Berlin, September 28, 1959+ 


| Extracts | 


Y. Mr. President, could you give us a general evaluation of your 
talks with Mr. Khrushchev, and tell us specifically whether the renun- 
cuatton of force mentioned in the communiqué means that Mr. 
Khrushchev now has withdrawn any Soviet threats or ultimatums 
with respect to Berlin? 

The President : 


* * * * * 


Now, the Chairman and I discussed the Berlin question at length. 
ow, as you know, no specific negotiations can be carried out in such 
questions as this without our allies, but you will have read the com- 
Muniqué which brings up this point and said that negotiations are to 
€ reundertaken after making proper arrangements, so, in the aim to 
get a solution that will protect the legitimate interests of the Soviets, 
the East Germans, the West Germans, and above all, the Western 
people. 
ee 
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And over and above this, we agreed in addition to what we said— 
the communiqué said—that these negotiations should not be prolonged 
indefinitely but there could be no fixed time limit on them. 

Now, I think that’s perfectly clear and plain, and since it was the 
agreement of two individuals, I think that I should not attempt to go 
further in expounding on that point. 

* * * * * x * 


News Conference Statement by Premier Khrushchev at Moscob, 
Concerning Camp David Agreement, September 29, 1959? 


[Extract ] 
[Translation ] 


Q. Could you comment on the statement of President Eisenhower 
at his press conference of September 28 which says that in the course 
of the exchange of views between you and President Eisenhower an 
agreement was reached that talks on the Berlin question “are not to 
be dragged out for an indefinite time, but also that no time limit what- 
ever can be set for them.” 


A. President Eisenhower has correctly characterized the agreement 
reached by us. We agreed indeed that talks on the Berlin question 
should be resumed, that no time limit whatsoever is to be established 
for them, but that they also should not be dragged out for an indefi- 
nite time. 

The Soviet Government would like to express anew its confidence 
that all parties concerned will strive to solve the West Berlin problem 
without delay in accordance with the interests of relaxing tension 1 
Germany and in Europe, and with the interests of strengthening peace 


Letter From Chancellor Adenauer to Premier Khrushche, 
Concerning the Problems of Disarmament, Berlin, a German 
Peace Treaty, and Self-Determination, January 8, 1960 ? 


[Translation] 
[Extract from reply to Khrushchev’s letter of October 15, 1959] 


You speak, Mr. Premier, of attempts to present the solution of the 
disarmament problem as a precondition for the settlement of other 
political questions which do not brook delay, in the intention to pre 
vent their settlement. The examples which you cite are the signi 
of a German peace treaty and the setting up of a so-called “free ci 
of West Berlin. 

I regret to be compelled to tell you, Mr. Premier, that I resent 
these accusations as being particularly unfounded and _ arbitrary. 
The Federal Government for a while held the view that the solution 
of the disarmament problem presupposed the prior solution of serious 





© Background of Heads of Government Oonference, 1960 (Department of State publics: 
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controversial political problems such as, for instance, the partition o! 
Germany. At that time, my Government was accused, particularly 
by the Soviet side, of obstructing disarmament by raising politica’ 
conditions. Today, after we have done everything to remove the 
foundation for any such misinterpretation of our intentions, you leve 
the opposite accusation against us; namely, that we are making the 
disarmament problem the precondition for the solution of politica! 
problems which allegedly brook no delay. 

You are doing so at the very moment when you evidently want tc 
give priority to your proposals for a peace treaty and the creation of 
a, so-called “free city” of West Berlin over the disarmament problem. 

Both accusations which you level against the Federal Government’s 
policy are unfounded. They contradict each other. It was neither 
then or is it now our intention to make our tasks more difficult by rais- 
ing preliminary conditions and priorities. I do not deny that I am 
convinced—and you, Mr. Premier, will also have to admit this—that 
the problem of armaments and their limitation and reduction cannot 
‘be examined in complete separation from the political tensions and 
quarrels which unfortunately exist in this world of today. 

In my opinion, it would be unrealistic to lay down from the outset 
a rigid sequence for the solution of the problem facing us. 

I believe that a certain progress in the disarmament problem would 
facilitate the solution of important political problems. Similarly, J 
believe that we shall finally solve the disarmament problem only 1 
we succeed in clearing away matters of political conflict, thus creating 
greater mutual trust. It would be a proof of practical commonsense 
if we were to let the quarrel on preconditions and the chronologica. 
or logical sequence of the problems rest and turned to those talks 
which appear to be urgent at the moment and soluble, given good will 

The problems of the peace treaty and the setting up of a so-callec 
free city of West Berlin, which vou place in the foreground, are no 
among them, in my opinion. The absence of a formal peace treaty 
nearly 15 years after the end of the war is painful, but not unbearable 
as the state of war has long since been ended among all concernec 
and relations have been normalized. In many cases, former enemie 
have become close friends. Naturally, it would be very desirable t: 
finally put. an end to the chapter of the last war by means of a peac 
treaty. It is up to you and your Government, Mr. Premier, to mak 
this possible and to do away with one of the worst injustices lef 
behind by the war—the partition of Germany and the artificial isola 
tion of her capital, Berlin. 

_Mr. Premier: You have repeatedly advocated in public the prin 
ciple of self-determination. In your fundamental speech to the 21s 
CPSU Congress on January 27, 1959, you said with regard to thi 
problem: “In every country, the people determine their fate an 
choose the direction of development. The Soviet Union does not im 
pose on anyone the road which she herself has chosen.” 

In the speech which you made on December 1, 1959 at the 7th Con 
gress of the Hungarian Socialist-Workers Party, you emphaticall; 
stated: “We repeat again and again: Coexistence is noninterferenc 
by a state in the affairs of other states and the recognition of th 
right of every nation to choose the regime and the social system unde 
which it wants to live.” 
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At the very moment when you give your consent to the solution of 
the German problem on the basis of the German people’s right to 
self-determination, the way to the conclusion of a peace treaty will 
be free and the Berlin problem will settle itself without the need for 
the artifice of a “free city”—artifices which in our century have con- 
jured up conflicts and tensions. 


Note From Premier Khrushchev to Chancellor Adenauer, Con- 
cerning the Problems of Self-Determination, a German Peace 
Treaty, German Frontiers, and Berlin, January 28, 19601 


[Extracts] 


id * * ** * * % 


Now about your position on the German question: It goes without 
saying that for Germans this question is of particular importance. 
interests many other peoples as well, although naturally not to the 
same degree as the question of general disarmament. Whatever one 
may say, in comparison with the task of general and complete dis- 
armament, whose solution literally all states of our planet are vitally 
interested in, the German question is a specific question in which 
chiefly the German people are concerned. We sympathize with the 
German people and want the German question to be solved, and on & 
just basis at that. That would also help to improve the climate in 
Europe. 

Ao ee Herr Federal Chancellor, we differ in our understanding 
of the German question as well as of ways to settle it. In your letter 
you raise the question of self-determination of peoples and quote my 
words to the effect that in each country the people themselves decide 
their destiny and choose the road of their development and that the 
Soviet Union does not impose upon anyone the way it has chosen. I 
am ready to repeat this now. 

The Soviet Union practically demonstrates its respect for the right 
of Germans to self-determination. Take for instance the proposal of 
the Soviet Government to sign a peace treaty with Germany. Would 
not the signing of a peace treaty in the present situation be a concrete 
expression of the recognition of the Germans’ right to decide them- 
selves the road of their national development? Withdrawal of for- 
elgn troops, Germans’ entry into the United Nations, unlimited 
sibilities for peaceful economic development, restoration of the 
mans’ complete sovereignty in their domestic and foreign affairs an 
insurance of their right to decide independently problems of vital im- 
portance to the German people, creation of prerequisites to bring to- 
gether the two German states and thus facilitate the possibility of re- 
storing the country’s unity—that is what a peace treaty means to Ger- 
many. 

Censcaueny: it is precisely the principle of self-determination 
that, makes it necessary to sign a peace treaty with Germany, and since 
there 1s no single German Government, the peace treaty has to be 
sioned with the two German states to end the vestiges of World War 


a 
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To reunify Germany into a single state is a matter which the Ger- 
mans alone are in a position to settle. The historical conditions which 
developed since World War II have brought two German states with 
different social systems into existence in Germany. 

You, Herr Federal Chancellor, do not recognize the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and you shrug it off whenever anyone reminds you of 
its existence. Yet the GDR does not cease to exist because of that. 
This republic is successfully developing, and, if the demands of com- 
monsense are to be reckoned with, the real facts of history must be 
recognized and a policy shaped accordingly. 

To be frank, I find it difficult to understand the meaning you read 
into the principle of self-determination. If you mean the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, then how do you propose to settle this question while 
opposing the establishment of contacts between the two German states 
and governments? You evidently want this question of vital con- 
cern to the Germans to be settled not by themselves but by representa- 
tives of other countries. 

But where does self-determination come in then? What you urge 
in fact is that the will of some nations should be imposed on others, 
which is diametrically opposed to the policy of self-determination. 
Self-determination means that the people of one nation or state should 
themselves decide the destiny of their state. But since there are two 
states in Germany today the population of either of them is entitled 
to shape its destiny as it sees fit; that is, in the way that most suits its 
interests. 

Legislative bodies have been elected more than once both in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the GDR. People’s Chamber and 
local government elections in which the people are free to express 
their will are periodically held in the GDR. Voting is by secret bal- 
lot. Some 11,717,000—that is, 98.9 percent of the electorate, took part 
in the last. People’s Chamber elections in 1958. Some 99.87 percent 
of the votes were cast for the candidates of the National Front of 
democratic Germany and 0.13 percent against. 

Is this not, to you, a sufficiently convincing expression of the will of 
the population of the GDR, which has firmly embarked upon the road 
to socialism ? 

You say the Government of the Federal Republic is dissatisfied 
with the existing situation and would like to create a united German 
state. It would be natural in this respect to establish contact with the 
Government. of the GDR and to find by agreement a mutually ac- 
ceptable solution to the problems affecting both German states. 

Since the Government of the Federal German Republic is unwilling 
to meet the Government. of the GDR, and even recognize it, I for one 
cannot very well see at the moment how you are going to achieve re- 
unification. That you do not want so much as to meet is the first sign 
of there being no way of achieving agreement. 

Tam a private individual so far as reunification is concerned, just 
as, Incidentally, you are when it comes to solving the Berlin problem. 

at is why I can speak my mind quite freely without committing 
myself to anything, since reunification is not a matter for some third 
states to settle but the task before the two German states and the Ger- 


man people as a whole—one before the GDR and the Federal Republic 
9 Germany. 
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Nor can I fail to comment on your position with respect to the peace 
treaty. Why is the Soviet Union insisting on the conclusion of a 
treaty with Germany? We believe that as the war ended, and it is 
now 15 years since then, there is no reason for delaying the signing 
a peace treaty. You say that in many cases former enemies have 
become even intimate friends. This is right. But why then not get 
over with all that is left of the last war—sign a peace treaty and set. 
things right in this way @ 

Your Ministers and other officials of the Federal Republic often 
insist in their public speeches that Germany’s present frontiers should 
not be recognized. These pronouncements may perhaps be said to be 
at variance with your opinion. But how then is one to square their 
actions with your remark that you would never tolerate a revenge- 
seeking Minister in your Government ? 

General de Gaulle, President of the French Republic, has recently 
stated that Germany’s frontiers are final. He came under much fire 
from the Federal Republic for that statement. 

In that case, what is the Federal German Government contemplat- 
ing? <A revision of the frontiers? But you cannot fail to know 
that the frontier drawn as a result of the war and fixed in the allied 
agreements cannot be revised at the signing of a peace treaty. Indeed, 
can anyone seriously believe that Czechoslovakia or Poland will 
give up, all of a sudden, their western territories? Certainly that 
will never happen. So there is only one conclusion, and this is that 
those who reject a peace treaty and propose re-drawing the frontiers 
hope they will have a chance to settle the issue by force. But that 
means starting a war. If you say you do not want that, why are 
you, then, hesitating to recognize the existing frontiers and sign & 
peace treaty, there can be no two opinions on this. 

Maybe you expect to persuade Poles, Czechs and Slovaks to re- 
nounce their western lands? That is your affair. If you really have 
this idea, contact representatives of these states. Universally known, 
however, are the repeated statements of the governments of these 
countries to the effect that they, like ourselves, consider their frontiers 
to be final, permanent and not subject to any revision. 

As I see it, the objections of the Federal Government to a peace 
treaty are largely prompted by the fear that it would destroy the 
basis for a revenge-seeking policy. You refuse to recognize facts 
although you say that you are not inimical to socialism and even 
communism. But how can these words of yours be reconciled with 
the stubborn refusal of the Federal Government to establish normal 
relations with socialist countries? Is it not a fact that now you do not 
have diplomatic relations with either the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
Bulgarian People’s Republic, the Polish People’s Republic, or any 
other socialist state except the Soviet Union ? 

* * * * * 2 s 

You write that the reunification of Germany would automatically 
solve the Berlin question. In this I fully agree with you. Of course 
then there would be no such question and no need to create a free 
city of West Berlin. But there is no united Germany while the 
question of West Berlin does exist and calls for asolution. 

And we want to settle this question so that West Berlin should 
no longer be the source of grave dangers and surprises of all kinds 
which it is today, 
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Properly speaking, you have nothing to do directly with the solu- 
tion of this question. It belongs, in the first turn, to the competence 
of the four powers, which after the defeat of Hitler Germany, have 
occupied Berlin. Now occupation exists only in West Berlin and it 
is the business of the four powers to do away with this anachronism. 
The Berlin question concerns you only indirectly, as a German, and 
as a representative of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Although the Federal Republic is not an active party in the nego- 
tiations, given a desire on its part, as an ally of our former allies in 
the war against Hitler Germany it apparently could make its contri- 
bution to the solution of the question of West Berlin in the interests 
of insuring peace and relaxing tension. That would be noble. 

So far your position on West Berlin is a strictly negative one. You 
are laying some claims to West Berlin; that is, to a territory within 
the GDR. You permit yourself to use West Berlin as a tribune for 
incendiary political speeches against the GDR, against the socialist 
countries. It goes without saying that all this serves no good 
purpose and prevents the evil of war from being averted. 

Now we stand on the threshold of a meeting of heads of govern- 
ment where the question of West Berlin will be discussed. Our part- 
ners admit that the situation in West Berlin is abnormal]; that it must 
be changed for the better. This gives grounds for definite hope that 
in the final analysis the four powers will be able to arrive at a mu- 
tually acceptable solution and settle the situation in West Berlin to 
general benefit. If you, Mr. Federal Chancellor—insofar as we have 


_ touched upon this question in our correspondence about other ways of 


radically improving the situation in West Berlin in the present condi- 


_ tions except by making it a free city—do prompt us, we see no other 
way. 


The strength and vitality of the Soviet proposal reside in the fact 
that it proceeds from the conditions as they are, from the fact of the 
existence of two German states between which there are no negotia- 
tions on reunification and, furthermore, such negotiations are hardly 


foreseeable. 


So what should we do about West Berlin if the prospect of 

ermany’s reunification remains indefinite’ Your opinion, Mr. 
Chancellor, apparently is that it is necessary to preserve the oc- 
cupation status in West Berlin and the abnormal situation exist- 
ing there. We cannot accept this viewpoint, for to leave the Ber- 
lin question open would also mean to postpone a peace settlement 
with Germany. 

We highly appreciate the wisdom of the GDR Government and 
are grateful to it for having made certain sacrifices in agreeing 
to the establishment in the heart of the GDR of a free city of West 
Berlin. I consider that it acted with foresight and correctly, be- 
cause In the present conditions there is no other better solution. 
To tell you the truth, I do not see what you could suggest on your 
part as an alternative to a free city. 

y a free city? This was already explained. I repeat: Be- 
cause the Soviet Union, loyal to the principles of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other states and Peoples, does not want 
to impose the socialist system upon anyone. Only the people, the 
population itself, can adopt socialism. Since the capitalist system 
exists in West Berlin, we accept this as a fact; and in order not 
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to interfere with the West Berlin population living under the sys- 
tem they have, the Soviet Union suggests that West Berlin be given 
a special status—that is, that unhindered ties with all countries be 
guaranteed. 

The Soviet Government will try to prove the advantages of such 
a resolution to leaders of other powers upon whom agreement on 
West Berlin depends. We strive to assure a correct solution of 
this problem to clear the atmosphere and create conditions to & 
sure good relations between all countries and to promote trata 
culture and science—everything needed for normal life on earth, 
to consolidate peace for the people. But what if we do not met 
understanding? Could it be that we should live forever without 
a peace treaty, and forever resign ourselves to an abnormal situs- 
tion in West Berlin ? 

Of course, we cannot reconcile ourselves to such a situation. If 
the Soviet Union does not meet understanding it will have no other 
recourse but to sign a peace treaty with the GDR with all the en- 
suing consequences, including those for West Berlin. The od 
would settle the frontier questions of Germany with the Po 
People’s Republic and the Czechoslovak Republic. With the signing 
of a peace treaty it would be clear to all that to strive to alter the 
existing frontiers means nothing else but to bring matters to a war. 
We shall not abet aggressive forces which cherish the dream of push- 
ing German frontiers to the east. If some states refuse to sign a peace 
treaty it will also be clear to all that they stand for peace or war, for 
relaxation of tension and friendly relations or for cold war. 

That will be clear because to start a struggle against countries 
which have signed a peace treaty would mean to pursue aims that are 
not peaceful. 

* * * * * * * 


News Conference Statements by Secretary of State Herter, 
March 9, 1960: 


[Extracts ] 
* * *K * e * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on his recent trip to the Far East, Mr. Khn- 
shchev said that if the Western Powers did not come to some agreement 
with him on Berlin at some point he would have to go ahead with¢ 
separate treaty for Hast Germany. He also said when he got home 
from that trip that he thought it was time for everybody to avoid 
doing or saying anything which might impair the prospect for agree 
ment at a summit conference. I wondered how you assessed thes 
matters and what the United States attitude is toward this approach 
period before the summit. 

A. Well, there are two separate thoughts to the question you have 
asked, as I see it. The first has to do with Khrushchev’s statement 
that was made in Indonesia. Whether or not that constituted a viola- 


1 For the complete text, see Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 28, 1960, p. 487. 
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tion of the agreement made at Camp David and confirmed in the 
exchange of statements ? immediately after Camp David with respect 
to there being no time limit on negotiations with respect to Berlin 
and the German question, it 1s our own impression—and we have 
studied that statement very carefully—that there is no time 
element involved. The statement made in Indonesia is similar to 
statements that Mr. Khrushchev has made in other places before he 
took that trip in which he has indicated that, if no progress is 
made, there will come a time when he will be forced to a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. That is not at variance necessarily with 
the earlier agreement. But we cannot see that he has put an ultimatum 
date, a specific date, on that statement. 

With respect to the second part of your question, I am not certain 
whether you are referring to any particular incident or not. If you 
are referring to the matter of high-altitude flights, I can just say 
this, that the British, the French, and ourselves have always taken 
the position that we have the right to fly at whatever altitude we see 
fit in the corridor, that there has never been any restriction agreed 
upon from the point of view of the height. It is true, however, that 
we have this matter constantly under review from the point of view 
of the operational necessity of high flights. The most recent review, 
which was concluded after the President came back, determined that 
there is no operational necessity at the present time. Should that 
operational necessity arise, we are in agreement that we have the 
absolute right to fly at whatever altitudes we see fit. 

% He * * K * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been suggested that in the forthcoming 
German negotiations Chancellor Adenauer has a veto power over any 
decision that we might make there. We have said that we would make 
no agreements with the Soviet Union that would not be satisfactory to 
the people of Germany and the people of Berlin. Is this not true then, 
that Adenauer does have veto power over our decision regarding 
Germany ? 

A. Again, when you speak about our decision over Germany, we 
don’t pretend to have the sole right to make a determination as to 
what shall be done with Germany. This is a matter that we have 
continuously felt was one for consultation between the British, the 
French, the Germans, and ourselves as the powers principally respon- 
sible and principally concerned. 

The question, of course, of an overall peace treaty which would settle 
the East German situation would, naturally, affect a great many more 
countries besides. So that in the Berlin situation, in which the pre- 
dominant interests of these four nations reside, we have never taken 
it unto ourselves to say that anyone has necessarily a right of veto or 
that we have a right of veto. What we are obviously trying to do is to 
concert our position as best we can, and I think that in connec- 
tion with that the visit of Chancellor Adenauer next week may be 
very significant. 


* * * * * x x 


iene oe conference statements of Eisenhower and Khrushchev, Sept. 28 and Sept. 29, 
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Statement by the Department of State, on 1944 Protocol 
Allocating Zones of Occupation, March 24, 1960+ 


During recent months it has been evident that representatives of 
the East German regime have been endeavoring to implant through 
various propaganda means the notion that Berlin is “part of” or “on” 
the territory of the zone of occupation allocated to the Soviet Union 
and hence “part of” or “on” territory of the regime in Kastem 
Germany. 

Since the matter of the nature and definition of the areas of Ger- 
many to be occupied by the Allied Powers has thus been made a 
matter of public issue, there is released herewith a photographic re- 
production of the original English and Russian texts? of the 
ment between the United States, United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 
concerning the areas which their respective military forces would 
occupy in Germany. The documents make clear that the Berlin area 
was not “part of” or “on” the territory to be occupied by any of the 
powers under the agreement. Rather, the agreement clearly indi- 
cates that Berlin was designed as a separate area to be jointly occu- 
pied. The Allied military forces have remained in Berlin without 
relinquishing the rights derived from the military defeat of Naa 
Germany. There is, therefore, no basis for suggesting that Berlin 
has somehow been mysteriously merged with or placed on the terri- 
tory of one of the occupation powers. 

The documents and accompanying map ? were signed in London by 
John G. Winant for the United States, by Sir William Strang for 
the United Kingdom, and by F. T. Gousev for the Soviet Union. 

(Nore: Blanks in paragraphs of the agreement describing two 
zones and two sectors were filled in with “United Kingdom” and 
“United States of America” on November 14, 1944. On July 26, 1945, 
the agreement was amended to include the French Republic. The 
American and British sectors of Berlin and zones in Western Ger 
many were subdivided to provide appropriate areas for French forces 
Neither action affected sector or zonal boundaries between Westen 
and Soviet areas. ) 


Address by Secretary of State Herter at Chicago, on the German 
Problem and the Outlook for the Forthcoming Summit Con- 
ference, April 4, 1960 * 

[Extract] 


We are earnestly seeking to reduce the risk of war by negotiating 
with the Soviet Union about political disputes as well as arms 
control. 

Our immediate goal in these continuing negotiations is to clarify 
the positions of both sides and to reduce the danger of conflict over 
the political issues that divide us. 

Our long-term objective is to lay the basis for eventual resolution 
of these issues. ; 


tpepartment 6f State Bulletin, Apr. 11, 1960, p. 554. 

2'The Enelish text is printed ante under date of Sept. 12, 1944. 

3Not printed here, but see 5 UST 2078. 

4Made at 38th annual convention of the National Association of Broadcasters; Depart 
ment of State Bulletin, Apr. 25, 1960, p. 635. 
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Clearly, one of the key issues before us is the problem of the divi- 
sion of Germany. Not only does this unnatural division represent 
& grave injustice to the German people, but, what 1s equally serious, 
the continued division of Germany, if not resolved, will inevitably 
result in jeopardizing the peace of the world. 

In recent months Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly suggested in 
public statements that, if the Western Powers do not agree to settle 
the German problem on his terms, he may proceed unilaterally to 
conclude a separate treaty with the East German regime. While he 
has been careful not to be too precise in his statements on this subject, 
the repetition of this threat cannot help but complicate the situation 
and affect adversely the internationa] atmosphere. 

Mr. Khrushchev has also said recently in reference to Asia that 
“every people has the right of self-determination.” But it is clear 
from the Soviet record with respect to Germany that Mr. Khrushchev 
1s not prepared to see this principle applied in the case of the 17 
million people under Communist contro] in East Berlin and East 
Germany. 

The Western Powers, by contrast, through a long series of post- 
war negotiations, have insisted that the principle of self-determina- 
tion be honored. More specifically, we believe that. reunification 
should be achieved on the basis of free plebiscites and that.a final peace 
settlement should be concluded with the German government formed 
on the basis of such plebiscites. 

The Berlin question can also be expected to figure prominently in 
the forthcoming Paris Heads of Government discussions. The divi- 
sion of Berlin is but a reflection of the larger problem of the division 
of Germany. 

In the coming summit conference the Western Powers are ceter- 
mined to protect the freedom and security of the people of West Ber- 
lin. We made this position clear at the Foreign Ministers Conference 
at Geneva. President Eisenhower reaffirmed it at Camp David. We 
and our allies agreed as recently as the Heads of Government meeting 
at Paris in December ! to continue to stand firm on West Berlin. In 
thus making sure that the Soviet leaders do not misjudge our firm- 
ness, we reduce the chances of rash action which would greatly in- 
crease tensions. . 

While reaffirming our fundamental rights and responsibilities with 
respect to Berlin, we are sincerely willing to enter mto negotiations 
is as this problem in the context of the German problem as a 
whole. 

While I am discussing the German problem I should like to take 
this opportunity to say a few words about the new Germany—the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. I have noted in recent. months many 
hostile attacks of Soviet origin, some from Mr. Khrushchev himself, 
labeling the Government of the Federal Republic as “militaristic.” 
These charges are completely without foundation. They are clearly 
designed not only to discredit Chancellor Adenauer’s government but 
also to sow the seeds of suspicion and disunity among the members of 
the free-world alliance. During the first decade of its existence the 
Federal Republic, under the constructive leadership of Chancellor 
Adenauer, has reestablished in Germany a democratic order dedicated 





4 Fbid., Jan. 11, 1960, p. 43. 


- 
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to the principles of freedom and justice. Within the framework of 
such arrangements as the European Community and NATO, both of 
which have received unstinting German support, the Federal Repub- 
lic has effectively contributed to the development of political and 
economic stability in Western Europe and to the maintenance of free- 
world security. It has proved itself in every way a worthy and re- 
spected ally. 

- At the summit meeting next month in Paris the West will continue 
to make clear the free world’s determination to defend essential rights 
At the same time it will continue to seek to explore all avenues, par 
ticularly arms control, which would reduce the risk of war. 4 

We can hardly move forward confidently in negotiating new ami ; 
control agreements with the Soviet Union, however, if our exist 
agreements with them about Berlin are meanwhile being violated’ 
threatened with violations. There is a clear relation between these twa 
crucial issues. ‘ 




























Address by Under Secretary of State Dillon at New York, on the 
German Problem and the Outlook for the Forthcoming Summit 
Conference, April 20, 1960 3 


[Extract] 


Problem of Germany, Including Berlin 


The central issue confronting the Soviet Union and the Westem 
nations at the summit is the problem of Germany, including Berl ; 
No issue on earth today is more critical. It involves the immediate 
fate of 214 million West Berliners and the ultimate destiny of abouti{03 
million Germans. It bears directly upon the future stability of C@ks 
tral Europe and the possibility of a lasting European peace. It repre 
sents a critical test of the integrity and dependability of the tags 
world’s collective security systems, because no nation could preserves 
faith in collective security 1f we permitted the courageous peoplég 
West Berlin to be sold into slavery. It also represents a critical test 
of Soviet good faith in all areas of negotiation. For the goals of dis 
armament and the general improvement of East-West relations have 
no prospect of attainment if we find that the Soviet rulers or their Hast 
German puppets are prepared to use force or the threat of force nan | 
attempt to isolate and subjugate West Berlin. Finally, we must rec- 
ognize that the issue of Germany and Berlin, if it cannot be resolved ; 
through negotiation, may involve the gravest of all issues: the issusof ; 
peace or war. 

In the long run the problem of Germany and Berlin can only;he, 
solved through German reunification. This the Soviets have sotgaay 
rejected, fearing to put their rule in East Germany to the test of a Igg™4 
yote. But we cannot abandon our goal or abate our efforts toward i 
achievement, because we know that a divided Germany will remai 
‘, powder keg so long as the division persists. Meanwhile we are will- 
ing to consider interim arrangements to reduce tensions in Berlin and 
lessen present dangers. But we are determined to maintain our pres 
ence in Berlin and to preserve its ties with the Federal Republic. We 
will not accept any arrangement which might become a frst step to- 





1 Department of State Bulletin, May 9, 1960, DP. 723. 
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ward the abandonment of West Berlin or the extinguishing of freedom 
in that part of Germany which is a free, peaceful, and democratic 
member of the world community. 


Soviet View of Berlin 


It would be highly optimistic to pretend that prospects of an early 
agreement are bright. Mr. Khrushchev has had a great deal to say 
recently which bears upon Berlin and Germany, and his words leave 
the inescapable impression that the Soviet view of Berlin is far re- 
moved from the facts. Let us examine some of his comments. 

‘He begins with the assertion that West Berlin lies “on the territory” 
of the so-called German Democratic Republic. This is not only false; 
it is contrary to the pledged word of the Soviet Government. While 
it is true enough that the Soviet-occupied portion of Germany sur- 
rounds Berlin, it is equally true that Berlin was given separate status 
under the occupation agreement, which the Soviets themselves formu- 
lated, together with the British and ourselves.* 

Moreover, the so-called German Democratic Republic is one of the 
outstanding myths in a vast Communist web of prodigious mythology. 
Its puppet rulers are totally under the control of Moscow. Despite 
tireless efforts to build a local Communist apparatus in East Germany, 
it is doubtful that these rulers could remain in power for a single 
day without the support of Soviet bayonets. The East German 
regime is not recognized as a government by any non-Communist na- 
tion. Both legally and as a matter of geographic fact, West Berlin is 
entirely independent of the so-called German Democratic Republic— 
and it will remain so. 

Mr. Khrushchev continues to insist that Western forces leave West 

Berlin and that it be declared a “free city.” He ignores the fact that 
West Berlin is already a free city—the lone island of freedom within 
the boundaries of the sprawling Communist empire. When he speaks 
of making West Berlin a “free city,” his meaning is only too clear: He 
desires West Berlin to be free from protection, free from security, free 
from its commercial and cultural ties with West Germany—and cut off 
from freedom itself. 
_ Mr. Khrushchev has also complained that the situation in Berlin 
1s “abnormal.” With this contention we can wholeheartedly agree. 
It is indeed abnormal when 1 million East Berliners are forcibly di- 
vided from more than 2 million fellow citizens in West Berlin, when 
they are constrained to live under a totalitarian regime unlawfully im- 
posed by a foreign power, and when even family units are divided by 
an arbitrary boundary imposed in the name of a foreign ideology. 

But the abnormal situation in Berlin is merely one facet of the 
greater abnormality created by the artificial separation of the East 
Zone from the remainder of Germany. The monstrous nature of 
this abnormality has been strikingly demonstrated by the fact that 
more than 214 million East Germans and East Berliners have, dur- 
Ing the last 10 years, exercised the only franchise available to them 
and have voted with their feet against Communist rule by fleeing 
to West Berlin and the Federal Republic. 

The abnormality of which Mr. Khrushchev speaks can be cured only 

y permitting the whole German nation to decide its own way of life. 





1 Ante, Sept. 12, 1944. 
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The only practical way in which they can exercise this right is through 
free elections. Mr. Khrushchev and other Soviet spokesmen have 
often proclaimed their devotion to the principle of self-determination. 
This pretense is exposed as an empty gesture when they refuse to 
apply that principle to Berlin and Germany. 

Mr. Khrushchev has also argued that we must move rapidly to liqu- 
date the “leftovers” of the Second World War, among which he it- 
cludes what he describes as the “occupation” of West Berlin by Amen- 
can, British, and French forces. We are even more anxious than Mr 
Khrushchev to liquidate the leftovers of World War II. But M. 
Khrushchev must recognize that these leftovers are rather numerous: 

Is the Soviet Union prepared to remove its forces from East Ger- 
many and the Eastern European countries on which they are imposed! 

Is it willing to grant self-determination to the East Germans and 
to permit the peoples of the Soviet-dominated states in Eastern Ev- 
rope to choose their own destiny ? 

Is it willing to abandon the fiction of a separate north Korea and to 
permit the entire Korean people to reunite under free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations? 

Is it at last willing to cease obstructing the operation of the United 
Nations Charter—to which the Soviet Union pledged itself in San 
Francisco and whose application it has consistently frustrated by 8 
series of vetoes in the Security Council ? 

The United States and its Western allies would be happy indeed to 
see these leftovers of World War II liquidated. But we are not pre- 
pared to begin this process by permitting the isolation and engulfment 
of West Berlin. 

We have repeatedly informed Mr. Khrushchev that we will not 
negotiate under duress. Yet in his recent statements about his i- 
tentions to sign a separate peace treaty with the so-called Germal 
Democratic Republic unless an East-West agreement is reached @ 
Berlin, he is skating on very thin ice. We are approaching the sui 
mit with every intention of seeking a mutually acceptable solutia 
of the German problem, including Berlin, of seeking just settlements 
of other international differences, and of exploring ways to improve lt 
lations between the Western World and the Soviet bloc. Our posi 
tions are flexible, and we are willing to explore every reasonable ave 
nue that may lead to agreement. But Mr. Khrushchev and his ase 
ciates will be profoundly disillusioned if they assume that we will bow 
to threats or that we will accept their distorted picture of the Germal 
problem asa factual premise upon which to negotiate. 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Baku, Azerbaijan, on tht 
German Problem and the Outlook for the Forthcoming S 
Conference, April 25, 1960 * 


[Extracts ] 
* * * * * R 3 


You would like to know, I think, what the Soviet Government 
thinks of the present international situation. I must tell you that 
we consider it to be good. 


“ 1 Bn text as released by Tags press agency ; Reuters despatch to The New York Tima, 
pr. . 1960. 
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The meeting with the heads of state and government and with other 
statesmen which have taken place lately, and the preceding mectings 
and conversations with the Prime Minister of Britain, Mr. Macmillan 
in Moscow, the trip to India, Burma, Indonesia and Afghanistan 
and lastly our recent visit to France, all indicate a relaxation of inter- 
national tension. 

I think that the salutary process of the relaxation of international 
tensions will continue. 

Shortly, in three weeks approximately, the leaders of four powers 
will meet in Paris. We shall go to Paris with the most sincere inten- 
tion not only to help improve the international atmosphere generally, 
but also to do everything to reach mutual understanding with the 
heads of states and governments of the Western powers. 


NEED OF ARMS ACCORD CITED 


In the first place, it is necessary to move off dead center the problem 
of disarmament—the greatest roadblock in the way to consolidation 
of peace on our planet. 

Another question on which the interests of many states intersect is 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, including the normal- 
ization of the situation in West Berlin. 

After every war, when some period of time elapses, a peace treaty 
is concluded. 

This time as many as iifteen years, not more and not less, have 
elapsed since Hitler Germany surrendered and the war came to an 
end. A span more than enough to normalize relations disrupted by 
the past war. 

No one can lose from the conclusion of peace. The signing of a 
peace treaty would at the same time signify the end of the occupation 
regime in West Berlin and consequently the withdrawal of occupa- 
tion troops from there. 

Lacking that, we can hardly expect to eliminate the dangerous knot 
of contradictions between states and at the same time to establish 
normal conditions of life for the West Berlin population. 


“EREE CITY’ PROPOSAL CITED 


We have already said more than once that the most correct solution 
of the question would be to make West Berlin a free city with firm 
guarantees of unhindered economic and cultural ties between that 
city and all countries. 

Such a solution would reliably guarantee the freedom of West 
Berlin residents and safeguard the population of the city from any 
interference in their internal affairs. 

We made this proposal a long time ago. 

And every time we return to it and analyze it. over and over, trying 
to see whether it contains anything that would detriment our partners 
if this question was solved along the lines we are suggesting. 

Frankly speaking, we find nothing of the kind. 

I should like to reiterate once more that we must be only grateful 
to the Government of the [East] German Democratic Republic for its 
understanding of the need to eliminate tension in the center of Ger- 
many and for making a definite sacrifice by agreeing to a free city 
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status for West Berlin, although territorially the city is an inseparable 
part of the German Democratic Republic. 
It would seem that there is no subject for dispute. 
Unfortunately, however, they want to impose such a dispute 
upon us. 
Well, it is not for us to be afraid of such a dispute since right and 
justice are on our side. 
The meeting of heads of government is expected to take up the , 
question of East-West relations. We hope that the discussion of this 
question will bring about a further international thaw, greater trust 
and will strengthen comprehensive ties between countries with dif- 
ferent social systems. 
* * % * x + : 


““ONE-SIDED’”? APPROACH SCORED 


As to the questions subject for consideration at the heads-of-govern- 
ment conference, I should like to tell you something which puts me on 
the lookout ina way. The nearer the day—May 16—the heads of gov- 
ernments are to meet, the more one-sided is the approach of certain 
ee of the Western powers to the problems before the con- 

erence. 

They are picking out and enlarging on the particular aspects of this 
or that problem, the overemphasizing of which cannot help work out 
mutually acceptable solutions. Such an approach does not, of ne 
male it easier to find ways to solving the important internatio 

roblems. 
Examples are not far to seek. Take a recent speech by the United 
States Under Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon, which is presented 
as a statement of the United States policy on the eve of the sum 
conference. That speech just reeks of the “cold war” spirit. Duilldit3 
statement is more like a collection of trite inventions about the Sov" 
Union and the Socialist countries than a responsible policy declaratidl 

He held forth about a constant Communist threat to peace, callét 
for the idea of peaceful coexistence to be cast overboard, grossly ms- 
represented the Soviet proposals for disarmament, and also [those 
for the conclusion of a German peace treaty and the conversion 0 
West Berlin into a free city. 

Dillon tried to strike a note of il] will and suspicion on the very evé 
of the summit conference when it is so essential that an atmosphere 
of international confidence should be created and maintained. 

Dillon referred to the summit as a test of the good faith of the i 
tentions of the Soviet Union, pretending that the outcome of the cod | 
ference depends on the Soviet Union alone rather than on all of 16 
participants. : 

U.S. SAID TO BALK ACCORD 


To judge from the statement by Mr. Dillon, who is, clearly, no owt- 
sider in the Government quarters of the United States, it comes ol 
that the United States Government will not be willing to reach # 
agreement on disarmament and on the ways of improving East-W 
relations unless its view on the Berlin question is accepted. 





1 Supra. 
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Why, then, did Dillon have to make a statement so obviously out of 
tune with the tenor of relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States since my conversations with President Eisenhower at Camp 
David? Perhaps this is no more than a manifestation of the pugnac- 
ity of a diplomat who took it into his head that some pressure on the 
other side before the talks might make it more compliant. I should 
like to tell Mr. Dillon, and those who may share his view, that such 
methods are least of all suited for dealing with the Soviet Union. 

I would not have touched on the statement by the United States 
Under Secretary of State if not for some other things, which unfortu- 
nately find expression not only in word but also in deed, that put 
one on the lookout. 

To begin with, let us take the disarmament problem. 

* * * * od * * 


COEXISTENCE HELD VITAL 


_ Asober look at the situation in the world today will show that there 
1s, consequently, only one way out: It is necessary to recognize the need 
for the peaceful coexistence of states with the capitalist and the so- 
clalist system and to build normal, healthy relations and scientific 
cooperation. There is no other way out, because the other way out 1s 
war. 

Another thing that puts us on guard is the position taken by some 
Western statesmen with regard to the discussion of the German ques- 
tion at the forthcoming summit meeting. 

Some people apparently hope to reduce this meeting to an ineffect- 
ual exchange of opinions and pleasant—it may be—talks, and to 
duck the working out of concrete decisions on both the question of 
disarmament, of which I have already spoken, and the question of a 
peace treaty with Germany. 

Consider a speech made by Mr. Herter, the man who heads the 
United States Department of State. The speech which he made in 
Chicago on April 4 can only be regretted? 

The main thing the states which fought against Nazi Germany can 
do today to solve the German question is to conclude a peace treaty 
with Germany. 

_And Mr. Herter wants to engage us in discussions on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, on holding some kind of plebiscites there, in dis- 
cussions on questions which are not subject to discussion by states 
represented at the summit conference. 

The reunification of Germany is the German’s own affair and they 
have not asked us to concern ourselves with their internal affair, gave 
us no such powers. 

Even if the Germans asked the four powers to do so, we would 
have to decline such a request because the question of the reunification 
of Germany can be decided only by the Germans themselves and by 
no one else. 

PEACE TREATY “IMPERATIVE” 


The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is a different matter. 
This question is fully within the competence of the victor powers and 
its solution has long since become imperative. 


1 Ante. 
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To preserve the present situation in West Berlin would mean to 
preserve a hotbed of provocations which might produce all kinds of 
surprises and conflicts and could even cause a catastrophe. 

Properly speaking, certain politicians and journalists are parroting 
Chancellor Adenauer when they keep saying after him that if they 
take a tough position, refuse to budge an inch and display firmness, 
the Soviet Union will resign itself to the existing situation and the 
Western powers will be able to preserve their positions in West Berlin, 
that is, to continue keeping their troops there. 

To prevent any illusions on this score, I want to say openly and 
frankly : those who have such ideas and who are following such a pol- 
icy are in for a disillusionment. 

If, despite all our efforts, the Western powers refuse to seek jointly 
with the Soviet Union a concerted solution of the problem of the 
peace treaty, and against common sense will ignore this question, we, 
of course, will go our own way and sign a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic. 

I believe the Soviet Union will not be alone in signing this peace 
treaty. Together with us, it will be signed by many other states which 
are also convinced of the need for a peaceful settlement with Germany. 

Not. infrequently the exponents of an aggressive policy toward the 
Socialist nations adopt such a line of reasoning according to which 
even after the signing of the peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the three Western powers would preserve the right to 
maintain their troops in West Berlin. 

I must say that this is a wrong idea and a policy which would be 
based on such expectations 1s doomed to failure. 

It is common knowledge that the signing of a peace treaty puts an 
end to all terms stemming from the surrender of a country. There 
fore, when a peace treaty is signed with the German Democratic Re 
public, the terms stemming from the surrender will lose their force on 
the entire territory controlled by the government of that state. 

Consequently, the rights which the Western powers obtained as8 
result of the surrender of Hitler Germany, including the right for the 
further preservation of the occupation status in West Berlin, will also 
lose their force with regard to this territory. 

Certain politicians say that they do not recognize the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and therefore want to have no dealings with her. 

Some even go to such lengths as to call for insuring by force the 
presence of the troops of the three powers in West Berlin and their 
rights with regard to the city based upon the act of surrender. 

T must warn such hotheads that when they start invoking force and 
not right and justice, it is but natural that this force will be countered 
with the force of the other side, force which will rely upon law, upon 
justice, and will consequently have the moral support of all countries. 


END OF OCCUPATION SOUGIIT 


The Soviet Government. is guided by good intentions: It wants to 
eliminate the remnants of World War IT, to abolish the occupation 
regime in West Berlin, to give West Berlin the status of a free city. 

Contrary to Western contentions and unscrupulous propaganda, 
no one intends to encroach upon the freedom, property and the rights 
of West Berlin residents. 
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They will be given every opportunity, every condition to choose 
freely the political and social system they want. But West Berlin 
is situated within the territory of the German Democratic Republic. 

Naturally, with the signing of a peace treaty, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic will exercise sovereign rights over its entire state 
territory. 

Therefore, if the Western powers refuse to sign a peace treaty with 
the German Democratic Republic, they will not retain the rights on 
the preservation of which they are insisting. 

They naturally will forfeit the right of access to West Berlin by 
land, water and air. 

As before, we shall continue to do everything to be understood 
correctly. 

But we should like to hope that our partners in the talks too would 
be guided by good intentions, that we would be able to find a com- 
mon language and to eliminate by further efforts the existing tension. 

The Soviet Government trusts that common sense will prevail, that 
when the summit meeting closes and the participants in the conference 
depart from Paris, the relations between the countries represented at 
the talks will be better than they were before and not the other way 
around. 

Comrades, at the present time, the Soviet Union is stronger than ever 
before. Our might is indomitable. 

We are proud that the authority of the land of the Soviets is higher 
than ever before, that the peaceful policy of the Soviet Government 
1s approved not only by our people but by all the peoples of the world. 
We shall not spare our effort to justify this high trust. 


[Eprrorta, Nore.—Concerning the U-2 Incident and the Disruption 
of the Summit Conference at Paris, see the Report by Secretary of 
State Herter, post, under date of May 27, 1960.] 


Western Communiqué on the Disruption of the Summit 
Conference at Paris, May 17, 1960+ 


The President of the United States, the President of the French 
Republic and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom take note 
of the fact that because of the attitude adopted by the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union it has not been possible 
to begin, at the Summit Conference, the examination of the problems 
which it had been agreed would be discussed between the four Chiefs 
of State or Government. 

They regret that these discussions, so important for world peace, 
could not take place. For their part, they remain unshaken in their 
conviction that, all outstanding international questions should be set- 
tled not by the use or threat of force but by peaceful means through 
negotiation. They themselves remain ready to take part in such nego- 
tations at any suitable time in the future. 

a 


a 
Tune 6. 1964 US, (Paris) press release, May 17, 1960. Department of State Bulletin, 
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Statement by Premier Khrushchev at East Berlin on the U-2 
Incident and Disruption of the Paris Summit Conference, May 
20, 1960? 


[ Extract ] 


We do not regard this aggressive act of American brasshats as 4 
direct precursor of war. These are sinister and evil passions brought 
to a pitch. And by shooting down the plane and bringing this 
ageressive act with such sharpness before the bar of the people we 
cool the hot heads of the cold war proponents. 

There was a wry smile on the faces of President Eisenhower, 
Herter, Nixon and above all, Allen Dulles, when they anticipated the 
heads of government meeting in Paris where Eisenhower would think, 
glancing at Khrushchev: 

What is the use of trying to convince us here; United States planes 
flew over the territory of the Soviet Union and you could not do any- 
thing and nevertheless came to Paris. Consequently you cannot 
so insistent in demanding agreement on disarmament, on concluding 
a peace treaty with Germany and other matters. 

The rest you know, Kisenhower, cornered by irrefutable facts, re- 
sorted to subterfuges and semiavowals. But in serious political 
affairs neither half-measures nor semiavowals can improve the 
situation. 

We arrived at the conclusion that the best thing to do was to post- 
pone the conference for six or eight months until the dust has settled, 
so to say. 

DENIES AIM ON ELECTION 


The time limit we have suggested has given rise to all sorts of spect- 
lation in the Western press: Why six or eight months? Is it not 
because a new President will be elected in the United States in halfs 
year’s time? 

But we do not say that the conference must be held without Eise- 
hower, although it certainly will. We do not know who the next 
President of the U.S.A. will be and what policy he will pursue. Par- 
haps, under the new President, it will still be the reactionary forces of 
the Pentagon who will shape the policy. 

The Soviet Government suggested that the conference be convened 
in six or eight months. As the proverb says, “Night brings counsel.” 
If we do not find the common language for settling disputable inter- 
national issues with the present leaders of the United States or with 
the President who will succeed Eisenhower, then we shall wait for the 
next President, 

But we are not going to wait too long in settling the question of 
eliminating the remnants of World War II, conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the settlement of the West Berlin issue on 
this basis. 

If the Western powers show no willingness in this respect, we shall 
be compelled to seek a solution of these questions together with the 
countries which are vitally interested in consolidating peace in Europe 
and are prepared to sign a peace treaty. 





1 The New York Times, May 21, 1960. Translation. 
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i And. yet we believe, as a poet said, that the world is not without good 
souls. The American people, as well as other peoples, strive for peace. 
America had Presidents whom the whole world including the Soviet 
Union, remembers with respect. 

_. They were Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. 

The question of electing a United States President is not decided 
by us but by the American people themselves. We do not interfere in 
this matter and we would not do so even if we could. 

We will not do anything that might aggravate the international 
situation and bring it back to the worst times of the cold war. 

Has the problem of disarmament or that of removing the war 
danger disappeared? Certainly not. The latest developments have 
‘only reinforced our determination to seek a radical solution of this 
problem and the ending of the arms race. 

Indeed, a nervous person armed with a pistol will reach out for it 
as soon as he hears some rustle. The pistol must be thrown out into 
the sea, not to be retrieved. Let then, the nervous ones reach out for 
their empty pistol cases. They will quickly come to their senses and 
realize that the best thing to use in disputes is a sensible argument 
rather than force. 

Comrades, now I would like to touch upon the problem which I 
understand 1s uppermost in your minds; I mean the question of con- 
cluding a peace treaty with Germany and the West Berlin issue in- 
separably linked with it. 


PROPOSES GERMAN TREATY 


Both our states confirm that in the current situation there is no 
way out but to sign a peace treaty with two practically existing Ger- 
man states and thereby, at long last, to draw a line beneath World 
War II. On this basis the question of ending the occupation of West 
Berlin for which we proposed and still propose the status of a free 
city, would be solved. 

What brings the American imperialists and the Bonn revenge- 
seekers together is their hatred for the countries of the Socialist camp, 
with Adenauer, to judge by all indications, being the mastermind 
behind their common aggressive policy. Small wonder that the 
most reactionary American circles are praising him as the chief or- 
ganizer of a “crusade” against communism. 

Mr. Adenauer, don’t you be overjoyed at the fact that, as some 
American journalists say, you succeeded in worming your way to 
the post of the Secretary of State of the United States. This situation 
will not last forever. 

WARNS OF A REBUFF 


Remember that Western Berlin is situated in the territory of the 
erman Democratic Republic and that any attempts by Western 
ermany to seize it will be given a crushing rebuff. 

The existing situation will apparently have to be preserved till 
the heads of government meeting, which, it is to be hoped, will take 
Place in six or eight months. 

. We arrive at the conclusion that the conference will be able to meet 
at that time, not only because it was our own proposal, but because 
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the heads of the three Western powers actually subscribed to it in 
their communique issued on May 18.3 


Report by Secretary of State Herter to the Senate Foreign Rele- 
tions Committee on Events at Paris, May 27, 1960? 


[Extracts] 


I. Tue GENESIS OF THE SummMrr 


A. The Threat to Berlin 


In order to understand what happened in Paris we need to look 
back over the preceding 18 months. 

In November 1958 the U.S.S.R. began a new strategy directed to- 
ward altering the situation in Berlin and East Germany in its favor. 
If the Western Powers refused to give up their present position m 
Berlin and make West Berlin a so-called “free city,” the Soviet Union 
stated its intention to proceed unilaterally at the end of 6 months, 
turning over full sovereignty to the so-called German Democratic — 
Republic and thereby confronting the Allies with the alternative of 
capitulation or resort to force which would be met by Communist force. 
Though the strategy as it unfolded proved to be more flexible than 
its original statement, it is still the official policy of the U.SSR. 
Its force lies in the Soviet ability to threaten Berlin, where we are 
morally committed but physically exposed. 

The Western Powers, of course, promptly rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal and reaffirmed their determination to stand by Berlin. 

In the months that followed, while the U.S.S.R. elaborated and 
pressed its strategy, the Western Powers concerted their plans to mee 
it. They sought to engage the U.S.S.R. in negotiation, thereby clarify- 
ing its intentions and either attaining solutions acceptable to the Wet 
or, aS a Minimum, Convincing it that unilateral action against Berla 
would not be sound. 

B. Engaging the U.S.S.R. in Negotiation | 

It was by no means a foregone conclusion that the U,S.S.R. would 
negotiate on an acceptable basis. In January 1959 the U.S.S.R. pr 
posed a conference to adopt a peace treaty with the two parts of an 
indefinitely divided Germany. The Western Powers continued to 
maintain that a peace treaty could be negotiated and signed only with 
a united Germany, hence that the reunification of Germany must be 
settled first. They also maintained that the only proper solution for 
Berlin lay in its becoming the capital of a unified Germany, an 
therefore they were unwilling to discuss Berlin as an isolated issue 
But the U.S.S.R. had held for some time that reunification was solely 
the business of the Germans and therefore refused to discuss it. - 

The West persisted during February and March in its efforts to ge 
the Russians talking somehow. It proposed a meeting of foreigt 
ministers, with the prospect of a possible summit meeting when due 





1May 17, ante. 

?¥or the full text, see Department of State Bultetin, June 13, 1960, p. 947. Seo alo 
Events Incident to the Summit Conference: Hearings Before the Committee on Foreigs 
Relations, United States Senate (86th Cong., 2d sess.), May 27, June 1, 2, 1960. 
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preparations had been made. The U.S.S.R. had repeatedly indicated 
a desire for one since 1956. Finally a compromise agenda, which did 
not prejudice the substantive views of either side, was adopted for a 
foreign ministers meeting, and a date was set in May, shortly before 
the expiration of the original Soviet deadline for meeting their arbi- 


trary demands on Berlin. 


C. Foreign Ministers’ Deadlock 


During the intensive preparations for the meeting the Western 
Powers developed a new version of their basic position regarding 
Germany, which was submitted at Geneva as the Western peace plan.* 
It consisted in approaching the unification of Germany through a 
series of stages, thereby offering the U.S.S.R. a chance to adjust its 
position gradually to the eventual loss of its hold on East Germany 
which free elections would presumably bring. The plan showed 
flexibility and imagination; it appealed to world opinion; but its re- 
jection by the U.S.S.R. was nonetheless flat. The U.S.S.R. stuck 
adamantly to its previously announced proposals for a peace treaty 
with a divided Germany. Thus the basic positions remained totally 
unreconciled. 

Finding no progress possible on Germany, the Western Powers 
and the U.S.S.R. explored the possibility of an interim agreement 
on Berlin which, without contemplating a basic solution of Berlin 
as a separate issue, would do something to mitigate difficulties which 
the U.S.S.R. professed to find there. Though some progress was 
made in this direction, the U.S.S.R. insisted on language which would 
have implied the eventual erosion of the Western position in Berlin. 
Accordingly, despite the labor of 3 months with only one short 
adjournment, the foreign ministers meeting ended in deadlock. 

D. High-Level Trips 

The failure of the forcign ministers meeting did not result in a war 
crisis, however, because a parallel train of events had meanwhile 
brought hope in a different direction. We took the opportunity of 
Mikoyan’s visit to the Soviet Embassy here in January ’ to arrange 
informal exchanges of views between the Soviet leader and top U.S. 
officials. This was followed in June and July by further visits and 
exchanges, of [Frol R.] Kozloy to this country and the Vice President 
to the U.S.S.R. The fact that these visits took place without public 
incident and made possible somewhat more realistic communication 
than usual with the Soviet leadership seemed to offer a possibility— 
only a possibility, of course—that means of avoiding war and even- 
tually getting Soviet-Western relations into somewhat less dangerous 
shape might be found by developing these informal contacts. 

Accordingly the President decided to go ahead with a move which 
he and his advisers had long had in mind when the time seemed right. 
He invited Chairman Khrushchev to Visit this country, and the visit 
was announced before the foreign ministers ended their Geneva meet- 
ing. 
During that visit no progress was made, or indeed expected, on 
resolving outstanding problems, but a somewhat greater degree of 





1 Ante, under date of May 14, 195 
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mutual understanding was seemingly attained, particularly on the 
need to settle international questions by peaceful means rather than 
by force.1 There was also a suspension, later publicly acknowledged, 
of whatever was left of the Soviet ultimatum on Berlin. 


EI’. Preparation for the Summit 
* * sf * * * 3 


Ff. Summit Prospects Dimmed 

In the first weeks after the Khrushchev American visit there was 
a& general improvement of atmosphere and people began talking, 
partly in hope, partly in some confusion, about détente. ‘There were 
comparatively conciliatory speeches on each side; there was progress in 
the test-ban talks at Geneva; a new Soviet—U.S. cultural agreement 
was signed November 21; ? and on December 1 the U.S., the U.S.S.R,, 
and other powers signed the Antarctic treaty.® 

But clouds began to gather even then. One of the earliest signs 
was the strong Soviet protest on November 11 against West German 
plans to build a broadcasting station in West Berlin.* Another was 
the Khrushchev speech on November 14, which was harder in tone, 
boasted again of Soviet missile prowess, and began a concentrated 
attack on [Chancellor Konrad] Adenauer and the German Federal 
Republic which later increased and seemed to be a central feature of 
Soviet presummit tactics. The reason for this attack is still a matter 
for speculation. Perhaps they thought it would undermine the West- 
ern position on Berlin by helping to divide the Western allies. It 
had no such effect, of course, but naturally rallied us to speak out in 
defense of our German ally. 

Khrushchev as early as December 1 also began repeating: his threats 
to sign a separate peace treaty with East Germany. He repea 
these threats in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on January 14 and 
in his remarks during his visit to Indonesia and other countries 1 
January. On February 4 the Warsaw Pact powers issued the firs 
formal bloc-wide commitment to sign a separate G.D.R. peace treaty. 
Thus Khrushchev’s threatening Baku speech of April 25, though tt 
was the most sweeping since February 1959, was only a harsher version 
of what he had been saying for months before. I shall make full 
documentation on his speeches available to the committee. 

Not until April did we reply at length to this mounting crescendo 
of Soviet statements. We did so in order to keep the record straight— 
notably in the speeches of April 4 and 20,> which Khrushchev at- 
tacked for starting arguments that he in fact had begun. 

The unity of the four Western Powers on Berlin, meanwhile, pre 
sumably signaled to the U.5S.S.R. that prospects for eroding the West 
ern position or obtaining Soviet terms on Berlin remained slight 
President de Gaulle and other leaders were quite firm is discouraging 
expectations on this front. The NATO Council in Istanbul May 24 
also reaffirmed the Western position on German reunification and 
regretted Soviet refusal to discuss specific practical measures of dis- 
armament. Thus, as the summit drew near, the prospects for 10- 
portant agreement. seemed slender so. long as the U.S.S.R. remained 





1 See ante, statements of Sept. 27, 28, and 29, 1959. 

2 Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 

3 Tbid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 911. ; ads 

aver text of the Soviet note and the U.S. reply, see ibid., Jan. 4, 1960, p. 7. ' 
nte. 
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committed to driving the Western Powers out of Berlin and to dis- 
cussing disarmament in terms of general principles rather than con- 
crete steps. 

K * * * * ok * 


Il. Tse U-2 IncwentT 


On May 1 occurred the unfortunate failure of an intelligence mis- 
sion. The U.S.S.R. at once seized on it to complicate the approach to 
the summit. With regard to the role of the U.S. Government in this 
matter, I cannot hope to improve on the lucid and straightforward 
account which the President gave to the Nation Wednesday night.’ 
I will, therefore, not attempt to go into detail, although I am, of 
course, ready to answer questions concerning my responsibilities. 

Here I would only like to reemphasize four central points which 
stood out in the President’s account: 

1. The U-2 program was an important and efficient intelligence 
effort. We knew that failure of any mission under this program 
would have serious consequences, but we considered that the great 
benefit derived justified the risks involved. 

2. The decision not to suspend this program of flights, as the sum- 
mit meeting approached, was a sound decision. Conditions at a later 
season would have prevented obtaining very important information. 
There is never a “good time” for a failure of an intelligence mission. 
We believed it unwise to lower our vigilance because of these political 
negotiations. 

3. Initial statements by the U.S. Government properly sought first 
of all to protect the pilot, his intelligence mission, and everything con- 
nected with it that might still be kept secret. But when it became 
clear that plane and pilot were in Soviet hands, we believed the Con- 
gress and the American people should be given the facts. Thus, up 
to May 7, U.S. statements followed the general line of the cover story 
and thereafter were adjusted to the situation as it developed.? 

4, Since the U-2 system had been compromised, it was discontinued 
as any other intelligence mission would be in such a case. Announce- 
ment of its discontinuance was withheld until the President could 
convey the fact personally in Paris. 

Based on these four points, I believe most Americans will agree that 
the main course of our actions, given what we knew at any particular 
time, was sound. In particular, I have doubts that any alteration in 
the language of U.S. statements would have made any difference in the 
arbitrary Soviet demands which followed. 


Til. THe Events In Paris 
A. Narrative 


I should like to give you an account of the major developments at 

aris.’ J shall be as brief as possible, since the details have been 
widely publicized. But I would like to tell you of those events which 
in my opinion had a determinant effect there and particularly those 
which influenced the decisions of the President. 


a Department of State Bulletin, June 6, 1960, p. 899. 
saree texts of U.S. statements, see ibid., May 23, 1960. p. 816, and May 30, 1960, p. 851. 
or texts of statements of President Eisenhower, see ibid., June 6, 1969, p. 904. 
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On my arrival in Paris on Friday, May 13, there was already cor- 
siderable speculation at the news that Mr. Khrushchev was arriving 
in Paris on Saturday rather than on Sunday, the day on which the 
President and Mr. Macmillan were due to arrive. : 

Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on arrival at Orly Airport gave no in- 
dication of his subsequent position. It was mild in character and con- 
veyed the distinct impression that he would proceed with the summit 
conference despite the U-2 incident. Subsequent events showed that 
this was deliberately designed to conceal his real purpose. 

On Sunday at 11 a.m., at his request, Mr. Khrushchev, accompanied 
by Foreign Minister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky—which is in 
itself an unusual procedure which I shall revert to later—called on 
President de Gaulle at the Elysée Palace. During this meeting he 
left with President de Gaulle a memorandum setting forth the con- 
ditions which would have to be met by the United States before Khrt- 
shchev would be prepared to attend a summit conference. The French 
delegation provided a copy of this memorandum to the American dele- 
gation early that afternoon. The memorandum was subsequently 
presented by Mr. Khrushchev, without change, as the opening part of 
his statement to the four-power meeting on Monday morning, May 16. 

After visiting President. de Gaulle Sunday morning, Khrushchev 
called on Prime Minister Macmillan at 4:30 p.m. on the same day 
anc read the same statement of position to him. 

The copy of the statement received from the French delegation was, 
of course, the subject. of immediate consultation with the President 
and with members of the American delegation as to its significance 
and meaning. Jt was our general conclusion, subsequently borne out 
by the facts, that the position and totally unacceptable demands set 
forth in this document had been drawn up in Moscow prior to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s departure. In this sense it. represented a fixed Soviet 
governmental position from which even Mr. Khrushchev would not 
have the authority to depart while in Paris. 

I might digress here to observe that it had been our experience at 
previous conferences with the Soviets, at least since the death of Stalin, 
that the Soviet representative, no matter how highly placed he might 
be, was bound by the collective decisions on basic policy matters made 
prior to his departure from Moscow. Any substantive changes in 
these positions apparently required reference back to Moscow before 
they could be undertaken. 

I should like to emphasize the opinion which was thus unanimously 
arrived at in the American delegation, since it bore directly upon 
the position which the President took at the meeting on Monday 
morning. 

It was out of the question, of course, that: there should be any ac- 
ceptance by the President of the humiliating and arrogant conditions 
of Mr. Khrushchev. We had very much in mind, however, the im- 
portance of showing the world that it was Mr. Khrushchev, and no 
one else, who was placing this summit conference in peril. ° 

The President, therefore, decided before the Monday meeting that 
the proper course of action, consonant with the great responsibility 
which he bore and the seriousness of the issues which were to have been 
discussed at the conference, was for him not to engage in vituperation 
with Mr. Khrushchev but to demonstrate the restraint and dignity 
which was incumbent upon the office he holds and which befitted the 
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leader of a great country. In connection with this decision, the Pres; 
dent resolved to announce to the conference his previously taken de 
cision to suspend further flights of U-2 aircraft over the Soviet Unio 

Although the original intention had been to restrict the first mee 
ing of the conference at the summit to the Chiefs of State and Heac 
of Government and their interpreters, the President, on learning th: 
Mr. Khrushchev wished to bring Foreign Minister Gromyko an 
Marshal Malinovsky, asked Secretary Gates and me to accompar 
him to this meeting. 

I do not need to describe this meeting in detail beyond saying th: 
Mr. Khrushchev read a statement which, with interpretation, toc 
fully an hour. He read this entire statement from a prepared te: 
before him. The first part of this statement was the memorandur 
which he had left with President de Gaulle, plus certain addition 
which were in the same vein as regards the United States and whic 
referred to Soviet willingness to hold a summit conference withi 
6 to 8 months. The major addition was the cancellation of th 
invitation to the President to visit the Soviet Union. 

Apart from his statement, which was made public,! the Presiden 
only once joined in the ensuing discussion—in order to make clear t 
Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues that the suspension of the U- 
flights was not merely for thie duration of the conference but for a 
long as he was in office. 

The balance of the discussion at this meeting, which I should poin 
out was the only one during the entire period in Paris at which th 
Soviets were present, was largely devoted to attempts by Presiden 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan to dissuade Mr. Khrushche 
from the irrevocable step of publishing his abusive statement, whos 
unacceptable conditions would render impossible any conference a 
the summit, and to Khrushchev’s adamant insistence that he woul 
publish this statement and do so at a time of his own choosing. Th 
meeting broke up on the basis of a suggestion by President de Gaull 
that. the conferees should reflect on this matter for 24 hours anc 
then examine the situation. 

This meeting completely confirmed our conclusion of the nigh 
before that Mr. Khrushchev was operating within the fixed limits o 
a policy set. before his departure from Moscow. It is significant u 
this connection that the statement he issued later that day—Monday 
May 16—which was identical with the one he had made at the con 
ference, took no cognizance whatsoever of the discussion at the con 
ference and in particular of the President’s statement concerning th 
suspension of U-2 overflights. 

The rest of the proceedings in Paris were anticlimactic. It was ap 
parent to all the Western representatives that there was no possibilit: 
of a summit conference short of a changed position on Mr. Khru 
shchev’s part. On Monday Mr. Macmillan visited Mr. Khrushche 
mn Seer effort to persuade him to withdraw his impossible de 
mands. 

On that same day President de Gaulle decided, with the agreemen 
of the President and Prime Minister Macmillan, to call a session o 

® summit conference for 3 p.m. on Tuesday, May 17, which wa 
after the 24-hour recess which he had proposed on Monday. He sen 
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invitations in writing to the three other participants. The President, 
in accepting, made clear his view that acceptance by the Soviet. repre- 
sentative would mean that the Soviets had abandoned the demands 
which the President had previously found completely unacceptable. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not show up at the appointed time for .the 
Tuesday meeting. After a great deal of telephoning between the 
Soviet Embassy and the French Foreign Office it became clear that he 
was refusing to attend a summit conference and would only join in 
what he termed a preliminary meeting to ascertain if conditions could 
be created for a summit conference. By this reference to “conditions” 
he obviously meant the acceptance by the United States of all of the 
conditions he had set forth previously, and indeed he so stated in a 
written communication to President de Gaulle later that same day. _ 

In the hight of Mr. Khrushchev’s refusal to attend the summit con- 
ference, except on terms which all three Western representatives 
deemed unacceptable, the three Western Heads of Government met 
briefly at 9 :30 p.m. on May 17 to approve the final tripartite communi- 
qué, a copy of which I should like to insert in the record. 

Thus the summit conference was ended by Soviet intransigence be- 
fore it began, without addressing the great international issues with 
which it was supposed to deal. | 

The following day, Wednesday, rw 18, was marked by tripartite 
meetings of the Western Heads of Government and their foreign 
ministers to consider the situation. In these meetings we sought to 
analyze the reasons for the Soviet attitude, prospects for the future, 
and the measures that the three Western Powers might adopt. 

This day was also marked by Mr. Khrushchev’s press conference, 
which was fully reported by press, television, and radio. It was ap- 
parently an unparalleled performance of vituperation, abuse, and loss 
of temper. It should be noted, however, that despite the apparently 
uncontrolled nature of his remarks and actions at this press confer- 
ence Mr. Khrushchev was very careful not to commit himself to. an 


specific course of action in the international field. 


B. Analysis 

We have naturally given a great deal of thought to the reasons for 
this extraordinary action by the Soviets in coming all the way from 
Moscow to Paris for the sole purpose of sabotaging the conference. — 

I should like to say right off that there are many obscure aspects 
of this Soviet behavior and that we do not know all considerations and 
factors which went into its determination. We probably never shall. 
I hardly need to emphasize here to the members of this committee the 
complete secrecy in which decisions are arrived at in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and in the hierarchy of the Communist Party, which is the 
effective ruler of that country. It is only possible to try to deduce 
from Soviet actions, after they are taken, the consideration which 
brought them about. What I give you now, therefore, is at best a 
tentative estimate of why the Soviet Union behaved as it did, an esti- 
mate which may have to be revised in the light of further informa: 
tion and future events. | | es 


1 Ante. 
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There is one thing, however, that can be regarded as certain: This 
is that the decision to wreck the conference was made prior to Khru- 
shchev’s departure from Moscow. At no point during his stay in 
Paris—neither when he disclosed his true intentions to General de 
Gaulle at 11:00 a.m. on Sunday the 15th nor subsequently—did Khru- 
shchev deviate one inch from his demands that the United States (1) 
denounce the overflights, (2) apologize to the Soviet Union, (3) punish 
those “directly responsible,” and (4) promise not to repeat these 
flights. Neither the statement made by the President at the one 
meeting held on Monday nor the serious and responsible efforts of 
General de Gaulle and Mr. Macmillan in bilateral talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev before and after the President’s announcement of sus- 
pension of flights could persuade him to withdraw these unacceptable 
demands. Indeed, it is a logical deduction from his behavior in Paris 
ci he had no authority to modify his position to any significant 

egree. 

The fact that he was accompanied everywhere—and hterally every- 
where—by Foreign Minister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky is an 
interesting sidelight on this point. There is much speculation as to 
this change from his previous attitude during his visits both to, the 
United States and France, when he insisted upon having meetings 
alone with the President and with President de Gaulle, with only in- 
terpreters present. The best guess as to the significance of this new 
factor is that, first, in view of the brutal and threatening attitude he 
adopted at Paris it was considered desirable to have some tangible evi- 
dence of Soviet armed strength in the person of Marshal Malinovsky ; 
secondly, Gromyko and Malinovsky would be able to testify upon re- 
turn to Moscow that he had stuck strictly to the agreed position. 

It also seems certain that the decision to cancel the invitation to 
the President was made before Khrushchev left Moscow. 

As to what led the Soviets to this extreme position in regard to the 
summit meeting which had previously appeared so much desired by 
Mr. Khrushchev, we enter into the realm of pure speculation, as I indi- 
cated earlier. The most we can hope to do in the absence of reliable 
information is to evaluate the elements and factors which appear to 
have entered into this decision. I shall try to list them briefly. 

There was considerable indication, particularly during April, 
that Mr. Khrushchev had concluded that there was little likelihood of 
his having his way, particularly in regard to Berlin, at the summit. 
Evidence of Western determination and unity on this point in speeches 
and statements by Western leaders appears to have brought him to 
this conclusion. Thus in his Baku speech on April 25 he not only re- 
iterated with the utmost finality his position on Berlin, including his 
Intention to conclude a separate peace treaty with the Kast German 
regime, but he also began for the first time seriously to cast doubts 
upon the success of the summit. By this, of course, he meant success 
on Soviet terms. 

2. Although the evidence is highly inconclusive, there are a number 
of indications that Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct of Soviet foreign policy, 
particularly his overpersonalization and, in Communist eyes, over- 
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commitment through personal visits to the U.S. and France, was 
arousing at least serious questioning if not opposition in the Soviet 
hierarchy. It would seem a logical deduction that some of the opposi- 
tion to his conduct of foreign relations which was openly voiced b 

the Chinese Communists found a sympathetic response among some 
of his associates, and very probably among the Soviet military. 

3. It was against this background that the U-2 incident occurred. 

A combination of these three factors, in our judgment, is what re- 
sulted in the definite and brutal decision to disrupt the Paris con- 
ference. To determine how each of these factors should be weighed 
is, for the moment, beyond our reach. 

The U-2 incident was most certainly seized upon and magnified 
beyond its true proportions as a justification for this decision. It is 
debatable whether it would have been possible for Mr. Khrushchev to 
devise another pretext for so radical and violent a position. 

It might well be that. a lack of success at the summit would have 
confronted Khrushchev with a much more difficult choice, from his 
point of view, than no conference at all. He and his associates may 
have therefore much preferred to avoid facing the consequences of 
ees of negotiation by the simple expedient of torpedoing the con- 

erence. 

It may seem incredible to you that responsible leaders of a great 
power should have come all the way to Paris merely for the purpose 
of wrecking the conference, thereby incurring worldwide condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Union and enhancing the sense of unity and pur- 
pose among not only the Western Powers represented there but also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and free nations everywhere. 

I believe the answer lies in a basic miscalculation in Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s and the Soviet’s thinking. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly hoped—and this explains his early 
arrival in Paris—to divide the Allies and isolate the United States. 
He anticipated that the United States would refuse the demands 
he had set forth and that the conference would then collapse, with 
the United States bearing responsibility for the rupture before world 
opinion. 

ie plans miscarried because our two allies stood solidly and loyally 
with the United States and refused to be parties to Mr. Khrushchev's 
scheme. The result, as the whole world knows, was that the position 
which Mr. Khrushchev brought to Paris resulted in the complete iso- 
lation of the Soviet Union rather than the United States and in plac- 
ing the responsibility for the disruption of the conference squarely 
where it belongs—on his own shoulders. 

This estimate of the reasons for Mr. Khrushchev’s behavior is strong- 
ly supported by the attack which he made at his press conference on 
General de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan for what he termed 
their lack of objectivity, lack of will, and subservience to the allied 
relationships—in other words, in plain English, for their solidarity 
with the United States, their loyalty to our common purpose, and their 
refusal to play the Soviet game. 

& ° * * * * * 
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Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Concerning 
Military Preparations in West Berlin and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, June 30, 1960} 


[Translation ] 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. considers it necessary to draw the 
attention of the Government of the United States of America to the 
following: 

It has become known to the Soviet Government that the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany is attempting to utilize 
West Berlin for its military preparations. On the territory of West 
Berlin, the authorities of the Federal Republic of Germany are con- 
ducting active recruitment of residents of that city into the West Ger- 
man Army. In West Berlin a number of military and civilian institu- 
tions of the Federal Republic of Germany have been set up which are 
engaged in the registration of persons qualified for military service 
and in recruiting them into the Bundeswehr. At the same time com- 
munications between Berlin and West Germany, granted as Is known 
for other purposes, are being illegally utilized for the transportation 
of recruited contingents. Different sorts of associations aud “brother- 
hoods” are being formed from among those residents of West Berlin 
who have completed service in the West German Army, which consti- 
tute in fact reserve units of the Bundeswehr in West Berlin. 

Moreover, the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is 
even attempting to subordinate the economy of West Berlin into the 
interests of arming of West Germany. On January 8, 1960, a federal 
law was extended to West Berlin on the basis of which the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany assumes the right to charge 
West Berlin enterprises with the fulfillment of military orders. 

_In the past the U.S.S.R. Government has already drawn the atten- 
tion of the United States Government to provocative activity by the 
Federal Republic of Germany Government in relation to West Ber- 
lin, which is located on the territory of the German Democratic Re- 
public, never was and is not included in the state territory of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and cannot be governed by organs of the 
Federal Government. New facts indicate that the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany not. only has not ceased such activ- 
ity but that this assumes an increasingly more dangerous and provoca- 
tive character. 

It is entirely evident. that efforts being undertaken now by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany to include West 
Berlin in the sphere of its militaristic measures only pursues the 
objective of heating up the situation even more in Berlin and Ger- 
many and bringing the situation to dangerous conflicts. AJ] of this 
once more convincingly testifies to the necessity for the most rapid 
possible conclusion of the peace treaty with Germany and the nor- 
malization on this basis of the situation in West Berlin. 

LS 
* Department of State Bultetin, Sept. 5. 1960. p. 262. 
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In connection with the above, the Soviet Government expectswul 
the United States Government, which, as it declares, bears¥atqi) 
present time together with Great Britain and France responéibility 
for the situation in West Berlin, will put an end to efforts by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany to utilize West Ber- 
lin for its military preparations and will take measures for the pre- 
vention of such illegal activity on the part of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. es 

Analogous notes have been sent by the Soviet Government to the 
Governments of Britain and France. 


4 
tt 


Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Concerning the | 
Reported Arming of the Federal Republic of Germany With 


Rockets, July 19, 1960+ 


[Translation ] 

No. 72/0SA 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to state the following 
to the Government of the United States of America. | 

According to reports which have not been contradicted b the 
Government of the United States, U.S. Secretary of the y 
[Wilber M.] Brucker, while making an “inspection” trip to sevel 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, announced on July 4 in Bonn 
that the U.S.A. intends to give “Polaris” rockets for the armament 
of the West German Bundeswehr. In this connection, it 1s 2 
noteworthy that the announcement of the U.S. Secretary of the Army 
was made soon after an address by the FRG [Federal Republic of 
Germany] Minister of Defense [Franz Josef] Strauss who annoum , 
after returning from the United States that the FRG Government! 
willing to accept American intermediate range rockets if they will 2 
offered to the FRG as a NATO member. ¢ 

The Soviet Government cannot but reach the conclusion that 
trip of Mr. Strauss to the U.S.A. and the subsequent arrival of Mr. 
Brucker in the FRG, as well as their announcements concerning ti 
armament of the West German army with “Polaris” rockets, a — 
premeditated concerted actions calculated to prepare anxious Wot 
public opinion for the open armament of West Germany with destrut 
tive rocket-nuclear weapons. a 

That the “Polaris” rocket is able to carry an atomic charge, thatiit 
is an attack weapon calculated for aggression and by no meals‘ | 
defensive weapon, is evidenced by the technical-tactical characteristié 
of this rocket and its radius of action (over 2,000 kilometers), a3 ¥@ 
as the frank statements concerning this by American military Oe 
including Secretary of the Army Brucker. If it is considered thi! 
these arms are being put at the disposal of the West German armed 
forces, the leading figures of which do not conceal their revanciy? 
inclinations, then it becomes absolutely clear that the Government of 
the United States goes ever further along the dangerous ath of 
creating an active hot-bed of aggression in the very heart of i 

In the light of the indicated actions of the Government of the 
United States, directed toward the rearmament of West Germany; 


7 * < 


A Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 29, 1960, p. 349. 
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increasing the arms race, and kindling the “cold war,” the position 
taken by the United States on the question of general and complete 
disarmament in the Committee of Ten States at Geneva, leading to the 
break-up of the work of the Committee, is wholly understandable. 
It is completely clear that the United States did not wish to proceed 
to any kind of effective measures in the field of disarmament because 
all its actions were directed toward a completely opposite goal—the 
accumulation by all means of armaments not only in the United States 
itself, but also in countries bound to it in military pacts. 

The supply by the United States of aggressive rocket weapons to 
West Germany will still more strain the situation in Europe, create 
an additional threat by German revanchists to the states which are 
neighbors of West Germany, will increase the danger of the outbreak 
of a new war. 

The Government of the United States by its actions not only crudely 
violates the solemn obligation which it undertook jointly with other 
participants in the war against Hitlerite Germany—to ensure such 
conditions “that Germany would never again threaten its neighbors 
or the maintenance of peace throughout the world,” but it also directly 
places in the hands of the West German army, at the head of which 
stand former Hitlerite generals, destructive weapons which can be 
used by them for new aggression. 

The dangerous activities of the Government of the U.S.A. threaten 
the security not only of the immediate neighbors of the FRG, but also 
of all the countries of Europe, including present allies of the U.S.A. 
in military blocs. If some people across the ocean are prepared to 
consign to oblivion the misdeeds of German fascism, can this really 
be forgotten by peoples of European countries, who only recently 
experienced the terrible sufferings of the last world war? 

The Government of the U.S.A. evidently prefers to ignore the 
growing alarm and concern of the peoples of Europe over the policy 
conducted by it of feverishly rearming the West German revanchists. 
Matters have now come to a point where they are being provided with 
weapons whose utilization would engender disastrous and dangerous 
consequences difficult to overestimate. 

he Government of the U.S.A. should also not forget that, once 
having rockets in their possession, the West German revanchists could 
use them for unleashing a war without the consent of the U.S.A., could 
drag the United States into a military conflict during the course of 
which the American people would be forced to pay dearly with the 
blood of their sons for the irresponsible policy of its government. The 
experience of history also convincingly demonstrates that the countries 
which engaged in rearming Germany became themselves the first 
victims of German aggression. 

The Soviet Government warns the Government of the United States 
of America in a most serious manner that the path on which it has 
entered is fraught with dangerous consequences for the cause of peace 
and security of the peoples of Europe and that responsibility for 
To consequences will rest completely on the Government of the 


The Soviet Government will be compelled to take such counter- 

measures as it deems necessary for ensuring the security of the Soviet 
nion and the states allied with it, for safeguarding the peace in 
urope and throughout the world. 
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Statement by the Department of State, Concerning Misleading 
Soviet Statements About Armaments of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, July 20, 19602 


The latest Soviet note is on a par with other attempts by thet 
Soviet Government to confuse the world and to distort the truth in 
a transparent effort to deflect attention from those Soviet actions 
which are the real cause of tension. 

The discussions currently under way in the North Atlantic a 
Organization to determine the most suitable means for meeting NAT 
requirements for midrange ballistic missiles for the defense of the 
treaty area are part of a long-range program determined upon by 
the NATO Heads of Government at their meeting in December 1957? 
and carried out by the Alliance since that time. The Heads of Gov- 
ernment recognized that as long as the Soviet Union persists in intro- 
ducing missiles of all kinds into its forces, NATO must continue to 
build up its defensive strength, taking into account the most recent 
developments in weapons and techniques. 

Such steps as may be taken by the Alliance to provide midran 
ballistic missiles for the defense of the treaty area will be taken in 
accordance with agreed NATO defense plans and not by individual 
member governments acting outside the NATO framework. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has made 
it clear that the Federal Republic looks to its legitimate defense 
requirements entirely within the 15-nation North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Germany’s participation in NATO and in the de- 
fense arrangements of the Alliance does not constitute a threat to 
anyone. This fact stands in contrast with Soviet attempts to provide 
the Kast German puppet dictatorship with the opportunity to impos 
a regime of tyranny over the free people of Berlin. It is the threat 
of unilateral action by the Soviet Government which constitutes 8 
real danger to peace in Europe. 

Soviet professions of concern contrast sharply with the action of 
the Soviet Government in breaking off the disarmament discussions 
In Geneva. 

Moreover, at a time when the Soviet leadership engages in a calt- 
paign of threats against smaller nations of the free world, seeks to 
disrupt efforts by the United Nations to maintain stability in the 
Congo Republic, and threatens the use of rockets in support of its 
policies toward Cuba, Soviet professions of concern for peace and 
security are suspect. It is actions such as these by which the Soviet 
leadership seeks deliberately to increase tensions. 

While remaining ready at any suitable time to take part in serious 
negotiations to solve outstanding international questions and arrive 
at effective arrangements for disarmament, the United States and its 
allies will not be deflected from taking jointly such measures as they 
deem necessary for their defense. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 29, 1960, Dp. 347. 
*See North Atlantic Treaty Organization Meeting of Heads of Government. Paris, 
December 1957 (Department of State publication, 6606). 
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Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Concerning Misleading Soviet Statements About 
Armaments, August 8, 1960? 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and, under 
instructions from its government, has the honor to communicate the 
somite with reference to the Ministry’s note No. 72/OSA dated 

uly 19: 

The United States Government considers that the note of the Soviet 
Government constitutes a deliberate attempt to mislead world public 
opinion by distorting the facts and to divert attention from actions of 
the Soviet Government which are serving to increase tensions through- 
out the world. 

The Soviet Government has made it clear for a number of years 
that it is equipping its armed forces with modern weapons of all types. 
The Soviet Government appears to contend that it can pursue this 
course of action, and moreover do so in an atmosphere of strictest se- 
crecy, while denying the NATO member countries the right to pro- 
vide for their common defense. Characteristically the note of the 
Soviet Government makes repeated misleading assertions regarding 
the provision of mid-range ballistic missiles for the defense of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area. The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment has been set forth in its statement of July 20, 1960. That 
statement stresses that the United States and its Alhes will not be de- 
flected from taking jointly measures they deem necessary for their 
defense and points out that such steps as may be taken by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to provide mid-range ballistic missiles 
for the defense of the Treaty area will be taken in accordance with 
agreed NATO defense plans. 

The note of the Soviet Government makes wholly unfounded charges 
against the actions and policies of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
As the Soviet Government is aware, the Federal Republic of Germany 
has made it clear that it looks to its legitimate defense requirements 
entirely within the 15-nation North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The Federal Republic of Germany does not threaten to resolve the 
German question by unilateral action even though the people of East 
Germany have for more than fifteen years been denied by force the 
right freely to determine their own future. 

The repeated threats of the Soviet Government to take unilateral 
action with respect to Germany and to deprive the people of Berlin 
of their freedom stand in contrast to the constructive policies pursued 
by the freely elected Government of the Federal Republic. It is 
threats such as these, for which the Soviet Government bears full 
responsibility, which create tension in Europe and give cause for ap- 
prehension and concern. 

_ The note of the Soviet Government expresses concern over the inten- 
sification of the arms race. The Government of the United States 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 29, 1960, p. 347. 
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finds it difficult to reconcile this expression of concern with thearg 
action of the Soviet Government in breaking off the negotidtions:0! 
the 10-power Disarmament Committee in Geneva. The disruption of 
these negotiations at the very time when the Soviet Government knew 
that the Western powers were prepared to table new proposals raises 
serious doubts concerning the desire of the Soviet Government for 
meaningful disarmament measures. 
The note of the Soviet Government professes concern for the cause 
of peace and the security of the European peoples. But it is the Soviet 
Government which has on repeated occasions in the recent past threat- 
ened the use of rockets in pursuance of its policies particularly with 
respect to the smaller countries of the world. The Soviet Government 
is well aware that these threats increase tensions in the world. They 
are also the cause of deep misgivings as regards the intentions of the 
Soviet Government not only with respect to the European peoples, but 
also with respect to those in other parts of the world, including Latin 
America. ; 
The United States Government regrets that the Soviet Government 
has chosen to pursue a policy of threats of unilateral action and delib- 
erate distortion of the truth which is not conducive to an improvement 
in the international atmosphere. The United States Government re 
mains ready to take part at any suitable time in serious negotiations 
to solve outstanding international issues including the problems: of 
Germany and European security and the problem of safeguarded dis- 
armament. The United States Government and its Allies will not.m 
the meantime be deflected from taking the measures they jointly deem 
necessary to insure their security and to maintain the peace. 7 


Note From the United States to the Polish People’s Republic, , 
Concerning the Polish-German Frontier, August 11, 1960* a 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellency 
the Ambassador of the Polish People’s Republic and has the honor 
refer to the Polish Embassy’s note of July 20, 1960,? requesting the 
views of the Government of the United States regarding certain ques- 
lions pertaining to the Federal Republic of Germany and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, particularly in connection with the 
settlement of the Polish-German border. 7 

As the Polish Government is aware, the Heads of Government of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, when defining in Article VIII B of the Protocdl 
of the Proceedings of the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference those former 
German territories which were to be under the administration of thé 
Polish State, reaffirmed their opinion that the final delimitation’ of 
the western frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement.’ 
The position of the Government of the United States on this matterre 
mains unchanged. An obvious prerequisite for the peace settlement 
which will take into consideration the interests of all parties is the re 
establishment of a representative and responsible German Goveérn- 


1 Handed to the Polish Chargé d@’Affaires at Washington; Department of State Belletis, 

Sept. 5, 1960, p. 363. ; 
2Not printed here, 
8 Ante, p. 37. 
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ment capable of negotiating and concluding a peace treaty on behalf 
of the entire German people and of assuring fulfillment of such a 
treaty. This is not only the view of the Government of the United 
States, but also that of the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has never sought or obtained 
any assistance from its NATO allies in pressing territorial claims nor, 
in fact, is it pressing any. NATO is a purely defensive alliance 
whose members are fully and openly committed to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. There are no 
mutual! obligations among the NATO countries which are not a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. 

Spokesmen for the Federal German Government, including Chan- 
cellor [Konrad] Adenauer, have repeatedly stated their conviction 
that force should not and will not be used in fixing the borders of a 
reunited Germany. A careful reading of the entire speech made by 
Chancellor Adenauer in Duesseldorf on July 10 confirms that Chan- 
cellor Adenauer continues to look to a solution of the border question 
only through the peaceful negotiation of a German peace settlement. 

The Government of the United States can well understand the de- 
sire of the Polish People’s Republic for a definitive solution of the 
border question, a desire which is shared by the German people. It 
seems clear, however, that this desire can only be satisfied when the 
obstacles to a peace settlement can be removed. The Polish Govern- 
ment is aware of the continuing efforts of the Government of the 
United States to overcome these obstacles and to prevent a prolonga- 
tion of the division of Germany, which, by preventing a real peace 
settlement, continues indefinitely the uncertainty arising from the 
border arrangements made at Potsdam. It is the hope of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that all of the powers concerned will 
eventually realize the necessity of the reunification of Germany in 
peace and freedom. Only on this basis can a settlement be achieved 
and a basis established for normal and harmonious relations between 
Germany and all her neighbors. 


Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Concerning 
East German Military Activities in Berlin, August 12, 1960? 


The Government of the United States has the honor to refer to the 
Soviet Government’s note of June 30, 1960,? which alleges that the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany is attempting to utilize 
the Western Sectors of Berlin for military preparations. 

_ The Government of the United States can confirm without hesita- 
tion that the recruiting of members of the Bundeswehr is not taking 
place in Berlin. Moreover, there is no conscription for the Bundes- 
wehr in Berlin and no organizations which register individuals for 
military service. Furthermore, there are no organizations in Berlin 


which have the character of reserve units of the Bundeswehr and no 
Le 


2 Repartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 5, 1960, p. 362. 
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Federal law subordinating the Berlin economy to the defense needs 
of the Federal Republic is being applied in Berlin. As there is no 
recruitment for the Bundeswehr in Berlin, there is no question of us 
ing Allied communications to transport contingents of recruits for 
the Bundeswehr from Berlin to the Federal Republic. Had such 
situations been found to exist in conflict with the special status of Ber- 
hn and with their own responsibilities for Berlin, the Allied author- 
ties would, of course, have taken immediate steps to remedy them. 

Such situations do, however, exist in the Soviet Sector of Berlin 
and the Government of the United States would like to believe that the 
Soviet Government now proposes to take measures to put an end to 
them. Moreover, the Government of the United States hopes that 
bellicose demonstrations by East German military and para-military 
forces, as for instance on May 1, 1960, in the Soviet Sector of Berlin, 
will cease. The United States, French and British authorities have 
frequently had to call this problem to the attention of the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

Any ordinances issued in Berlin pursuant to the Federal law on 
the Securing of Goods and Services of the Industrial Economy, which 
is referred to in the Soviet Government’s note, must be issued. under 
the authority of the Berlin Senat. They would have no force or ef- 
fect if they were contrary to existing laws, including Allied Control 
Council Law 43 which prohibits military production in Berlin. 

The Government of the United States notes that a different situation 
now obtains in the Soviet Sector of Berlin, where Allied Control 
Council Law 43 is no longer respected. An ordinance on the “Gen- 
eral Conditions fer the Delivery to and the Provisioning of the Armed 
Forces of the German Democratic Republic” was published in the 
Soviet Sector on December 16, 1959. 

The Soviet note not only makes unfounded charges regarding the 
violation of the special status of Berlin in the Western Sectors but 
also proceeds totally to disregard that status, in violation of the Soviet 
Union’s pledged obligations, by asserting that Berlin is “on the terri- 
tory of the German Deniocratic Republic.” As the Government of 
the United States has frequently pointed out, the pertinent quadni- 
partite agreements relating to the Allied occupation of Germany 
clearly confirm that the Greater Berlin area is not part of any zone 
and that by no thesis can Berlin be said to be “on the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic”, : | 

Assertions of “provocation” where none exist and assertions con- 
trary to clear agreements already reached among the powers con- 
cerned only complicate the task of finding solutions to the outstanding 
problems which the United States, for its part, believes require dili- 
gent. cflorts of both sides to resolve. 





eet net ere 


Tripartite Announcement Released at Berlin, Concerning Soviet 
Violation of Four-Power Agreements on Free Mouvement, 
August 31, 1960: 


The United States, French and British Commandants in Berlin 
took note this afternoon in a protest which they sent to. tha Soviet 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 19, 1960, p. 439. 
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Commandant in Berlin of an announcement by Soviet Zone officials 
on August 30 that would restrict free movement within Berlin from 
August 31-September 4, 1960, and also of the declaration that ac- 
companied the announcement. 

The Western Commandants held the restrictions announced by the 
Soviet Zone authorities to be a “flagrant violation of the right of free 
circulation in Berlin,” a “direct. contravention” of the agreement 
reached between Western and Soviet representatives at Paris on June 
20, 1949, and a violation of Four Power agreements. 

In protesting the infringement of the quadripartite status of Ber- 
lin, the Western Commandants emphasized to the Soviet Commandant 
ee responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security 
in Berlin. 


Statement Issued by the American Embassy at Bonn, Rejecting 
Pretensions by East German Officials, September 3, 1960° 


On August 30, East German officials issued a decree entitled “Decree 
on Entry into the Capital of the German Democratic Republic (Dem- 
ocratic Berlin) by Citizens of the Federal Republic of Germany”, 
and also published a “Declaration Against. Misuse of West Berlin and 
Revanche Agitation”. Thereafter certain citizens of the Federal Re- 
public have been prevented from traveling by road and rail between 
the Federal Republic and the city of Berlin. 

The Government of the United States of America wishes to reject 
emphatically the pretension that East German officials ave competent 
to issue decrees applying to Greater Berlin, which city, as is well 
known, retains its quadripartite status resulting from the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany in 1945. ‘The decree is thus objection- 
able in its inaccurate designation of the Soviet sector of the city as the 
“capital” of the so-called “German Democratic Republic”. This false 
claim of sovereignty over a portion of Berlin is used as a basis for 
the illegal imposition of fresh restrictions on free circulation within 
the city. 

East German interference with access to and from Berlin by road 
and rail is also illegal; in particular it constitutes a flagrant violation 
both of the New York Four-Power agreement of May 4, 1949 and the 
Paris decision of the Cowneil of Foreign Ministers of June 20, 1949," 
Mm which the normal functioning and utilization of rail, water and 
road transport were secured. 

In their declaration East German officials stated inter alia that. air 
corridors between the Federal Republic and Berlin were set up only 
to provide for troops of the Western Powers stationed m1 West Ber- 
lin. Tho three Alhed Powers are bound to point out that the air 
corridors were established by the quadripartite decision of the Allied 
Control Council on November 30, 1945,2 and they are no concern what- 
ever of the Fast. Zone authorities. The Allied Control Council ap- 
Proved creation of the three presently existing corridors 1n use by air- 
craft of the powers occupying Berlin. There has been no subsequent 
change in the status of the corridors. The three Allied Powers ac- 
ees 


1 . 4 : 6 ; = $ 

to tpepartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 26, 1960, p. 478. Similar statements were released 
ane Press at Bonn by the Ambassadors of France and the United Kingdom. 
4 Amen sce ante. 
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knowledge no restriction on the use of the Berlin air corridors ByAiSIr. 
aircraft. ian =. 's 
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Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Conceyning, 
Legislation Affecting Berlin Waterways, September 8, 1960 aa , 


cardial 
The Government of the United States wishes to refer to the nog 
of May 16, 1960 from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialis 
Republics,? in which it was stated that West Berlin authorities. haved 
adopted legislation on water management which provides that they 
competence of the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
should extend to several major water routes in Berlin. La 
The United States Government wishes to assure the Soviet Gort ; 
ernment that under the Berlin water law of February 23, 19605the 
Government of the Federal Republic is not authorized to exé 
control over waterways in Berlin. ah 
The importance which the United States as one of the occupfiti 
powers attaches to the maintenance of the special status of Berhi 
has been dealt with in numerous communications to the Soviet Uniti? 
The United States Government wishes to reaffirm the principlé0 
Four-Power responsibility for Greater Berlin and would be eratifer 
if the actions of the Soviet Government were to bear out the desité 
reflected in its note under reference to maintain the existing stif 
of the city. } a 
rrp 


2 


4 
Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Concerng 
Draft Radio Legislation Affecting Berlin, September 8, 1960° 


The Government of the United States acknowledges receipt oftiié 
note of July 28, 1960 from the Government of the Union of Soviet | 
Socialist Republics concerning draft radio legislation of the Gover 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany and its bearing on Berlifg - 

The Government of the United States has expressed its attituds 
on this subject in its note of December 15, 1959,° which it deems 
necessary to repeat. ee 

The attitude of the Soviet Government is the more unjustified sig 
East Zone authorities operate several broadcasting stations in Bea 
and interfere with normal broadcasting in Germany throught 
merous jamming stations. 1% 

The United States Government notes the concern of the- 


f i 


siders it necessary to emphasize that matters relating to Berlin should | 
be studied from the point of view of conditions existing respecti' a 
in East and West Berlin. In particular, it seems to the United Stas 
that. the Soviet Government would be in a better position to defen 
Berlin’s special status 1f that special status were respected bya 
Soviet Government and by East Berlin authorities. The Governnig 
of the United States must point out that the essential provisions?! 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 26, 1960, p. 475. 
2Not printed here. = 
8 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 26, 1960, p. 474. ise 
*The note, not printed here, protested draft legislation of the Federal Republgs 
Germany providing for the establishment of a central radio network possibly, having" 
administrative headquarters in West Berlin. oa 
or texts of a soviet note of Nov. 11, 1959, and the United States Deas 
1959, see Department of State Bulletin, Tas 4, 1960, p. 7 Ere 
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this status are constantly being flouted by the Soviet Government and 
by East German authorities, who justify their actions by false and 
provocative assertions that Berlin is “on the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic” and is the “capital of the German Democratic 
Republic.” The United States Government, for its part, will con- 
tinue to maintain in Berlin a situation consistent with international 
agreements in force. 


Statement by the Department of State, Concerning Travel to 
Berlin, September 9, 1960: 


The position of the United States Government on the issue of 
free circulation within Berlin was clearly set forth by the British, 
French, and United States Ambassadors at Bonn in the statements 
they issued on September 3, in connection with the East German 
action last week designed to impede the travel of West German 
citizens en route to Berlin. We reject as completely illegal any inter- 
ference by the illegitimate East German puppet regime with travel 
to and from Berlin, whether by road, rail, or air, or with the free 
circulation of persons within the Berlin area. Responsibility for 
these actions rests squarely with the Soviet Government, which will 
also be held accountable for any consequences deriving from this 
open violation of the quadripartite agreements. The Ambassadors 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the United States are con- 
ferring at Bonn with representatives of the Federal Republic to 
determine what steps should be taken in the event the East German 
order is not rescinded. 


Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Protesting 
Travel Restrictions in Berlin, September 12, 1960 2 


_On September 8, 1960, East German officials issued a decree en- 
titled : “Decree Supplementing Decree Regulating Travel between the 
two German States.” The decree purports to require citizens of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to be in possession of a permit as a 
condition for their entry into the Soviet Sector of Greater Berlin. 
This decree follows an earlier one issued on August 30, which pur- 
ported to impose similar restrictions for a limited period of five days. 
The United States Government has never recognized any limitations 
on the freedom of movement within Greater Berlin and considers 
this latest attempt by East German officials to control the movement 
of persons between the eastern and western sectors of Greater Berlin 
as 4 grave violation of Berlin’s four-power status. 

The United States Government. is obliged to bring these illegal 
actions of the East German authorities to the attention of the Soviet 
Government. The Soviet Government is aware that the United 
States Government has never accepted, and does not accept, the thesis 
that the eastern sector of Berlin forms part of the territory of the 

rman Democratic Republic” or that Berlin is “on the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic.” 

eee 


a bartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 26, 1960, p. 474. 


ical notes were delivered by France and the United Ki - 
ment of State Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1960, p. 748. : a ae 


76191— 61.41 
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Coincident with the decree of August 30, East German spokesmen 
made a “declaration” in which they threatened interference with 
normal civilian access between the Federa] Republic of Germany and 
Berlin. Thereafter East German authorities carried out this 
by harassing persons in transit to Berlin by prolonged delays in rail 
and road traffic, subjection to frivolous police interrogation, and m 
many cases outright denial of passage. More than one thousand indi- 
viduals were thus, without cause, denied use of rail or road. 

This action constitutes a violation of both the New York four 
power agreement of May 4, 1949, and of the Paris decision of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of June 20, 1949, in which normal func 
tioning and utilization of rail, water, and road transport to Berlm 
were guaranteed. 

The United States Government expects the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. to fulfill its international obligations with respect to the 
special status of Berlin and to prevent renewed violations by East 
German authorities of Berlin’s status or of existing agreements con- 
cerning freedom of access to Berlin. 

The United States Government feels bound to point out that the 
recent Kast German restrictions, coming on top of repeated attempts 
during the last two years unilaterally to alter the agreed quadripartite 


status of the city, can only increase international tension and will, if 
repeated, result in a dangerous situation. 





Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Attributing 
Sovereignty to the East German Regime, September 26, 1960? 


{ Translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
siders it necessary to state the following to the Government of the 
United States of America in connection with its note of September 12, 
1960. 

In the note of the Government of the United States a question is 
touched upon which exclusively concerns the competence of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and in no way Can serve as a subject for 
consideration on the part of other states, inasmuch as this would vic 
late the sovereign rights of the G.D.R. 

It is known to the Government of the U.S.A. that In accordance 
with the treaty on relations between the U.S.S.R. and the G.D.R. of 
September 20, 1955, and the agreement connected with it, the German 
Democratic Republic possesses complete fullness of power on the 
territory lying under its sovereignty, including in its capital, and is’ 
free to decide questions of its internal and external policy ne | 
mutual relations with the Federal Republic of Germany. ‘This in 
measure concerns questions of movement of the German population 
between the G.D.R. and the F.R.G., which can be decided only by the 
German states themselves. 

Concerning references in the note of the Government of the U.S.A. 
to the quadripartite status of Berlin and in particular to the New | 





1 Ante, 
* Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1960, p. 750. 
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York agreement of the four powers of May 4, 1949, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers it necessary to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. to the fact that this agreement was concluded in 
the period of the occupation of Germany, when questions of move- 
ments of the German population between Berlin and the former oc- 
cupation zones of Germany were regulated by the authorities of the 
four powers. With the formation of the two German states, these 
questions exclusively concern the competence of the corresponding 
German authorities. References to the quadripartite status of Berlin 
are now evidently needed by the Government of the U.S.A. in order to 
lead public opinion into confusion and divert attention from events 
taking place in West Berlin for which the occupying authorities of 
the Western Powers bear direct responsibility. 

In this connection the Soviet. Government. wishes to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States to the fact that West 
Berlin has lately become an ever more dangerous source of tension and 
conflicts in the center of Europe. Militaristic and revanchist circles 
of the F.R.G. with the connivance of the occupation authorities are 
trying to draw West Berlin into the sphere of their military prepara- 
tions and to use it for the development of subversive activity and the 
organization of various provocations against the German Democratic 
ae and other socialist states. 

t the present time efforts of this kind have begun to acquire an 
ever more flagrant character. New evidence of this is the holding in 
West Berlin from September 1-4 of this year of gatherings of West 
German revanchist organizations. The character of the entire ac- 
tivity of these organizations and the statements of their leaders from 
the very beginning have left no doubt whatsoever that these meetings 
were planned as an open provocation against the states which are 
neighbors of Germany and which suffered most gravely from Hitler- 
ite aggression. The slogans under which these revanchist meetings 
were carried out in West Berlin show clearly that they follow the 
goal ve awakening again the spirit of revanchism among the German 
people. 

_It deserves attention that the aforementioned revanchist provoca- 
tions in Berlin were carried out there with the full support of the 
Government of the F.R.G. and the West Berlin Senate, official repre- 
sentatives of which took part in them and publicly declared their 
solidarity with the revanchist goals proclaimed there. Furthermore 
representatives of the F.R.G. and West Berlin authorities declared 
that they intend in the future to encourage the carrying out of similar 
rae in West Berlin, which is located on the territory of the 


It is quite natural that in these conditions the Government of the 
G.D.R. took measures for the protection of the people of the G.D.R. 
and Democratic Berlin, which is the capital of the G.D.R., from 
provocative escapades of West German revanchists. 

The Soviet Government notes that the occupation authorities of the 
three Western Powers, bearing responsibility for the situation in West 
Berlin and obliged by virtue of international agreements not to per- 
mit the rebirth of German militarism and revanchism, not only took 
no measures to prevent revanchist activity there, but they themselves 
entered on the path of actually supporting and covering it up. Abus- 


ing their position, they illegally utilized the air corridors designated 
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for taking care of the needs of their garrisons in West Berl as oi : 
liver there from the F.R.G. participants in the revanchist, ga haoames. od 

The Soviet Government considers that the note of the Govegiment 
of the United States in connection with measures of the Goyg bent 
of the German Democratic Republic for the regulation of the enttf ae 
into the limits of its capital by citizens of the F.R.G. represents: 
effort to interfere in the internal affairs of a sovereign governm sf 
directed at sharpening the situation in Germany and increasing a 
sions in the center of Europe. 

The Soviet Government insists that the Government of the ae a | 
States undertake necessary measures for the suppression of reyani i | 
activity in West Berlin and not permit in the future illegal wtil 
tion of communications granted for taking care of the neode Ot | 
U.S. garrison in West Berlin. 4% nf 

ey 

fs 

Letter From the French Commandant at Berlin to the Sévieé 
Commandant, Concerning the Quadripartite Status of Berlin, 
September 27, 19603 cs “yk 
AV 

Your letter of September 13? contains such misapprehensions ' 
I must once again call your attention to a few well-known facts. it 

As the Soviet Government was informed on October 3, 1955, by 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the Unit 
States,’ the agreements of September 20, 1955, to which you refi, 
cannot alter, or In any way affect, the quadripartite status of Berlit 
or relieve the U.S.S.R. of its responsibilities, which it shares with 
France, the U.K., and the U.S., with respect to Berlin. In particgg: 
lar, the thesis implied in your letter that the eastern sector of Berl 
is on the territory of the “GDR” [German Democratic Republic] ig 
forms part of the territory of the “GDR” is in direct conflict with, Bay 
lin’s quadripartite status. Furthermore, the restrictions announg 
by East German officials on August 30 and September 8, 1960, wergai 
open violation of the right of “free circulation in Berlin, as wells 
in direct contravention of the agreement made at Paris on J une, I. 
1949. o 

The last two paragraphs of your letter refer to the air corriddm. 
You will certainly recall that these were established by the decisian 
of the Allied Control Council of November 30, 1945.4 The Three-Al 
lied Powers do not acknowledge any restriction on the use of, ihe 
corridors by their aircraft and will continue to hold the UE 
fully responsible for ensuring air safety in them. Ay 


1Sent on behalf of the American, British, and French Commandants by Gen. 
Eacomme {0 Maj. Gen. N. Zakharov. Text from Department of State Bulletin, Bate 
1960. p. 6 4 
£Not printed here. ink 
8 For text of the U.S. note, see ante. 
4Ante. 
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Joint Statement by the Governments of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic, the Polish People’s Republic, the East German 
Regime, and the Soviet Union, Concerning Alleged Militarism 
in West Germany, October 10, 1960 ° 


Gravely concerned for the peaceful future of Europe, the Govern- 
ments of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, the German Democratic 
Republic, the Polish People’s Republic and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics address this statement to the peoples and Govern- 
ments of all States in the face of the increasing threat to peace which 
is again being engendered by German militarism and revanchism, 
today resurgent in West Germany. 

Recent events show that the military preparations of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany have entered a new and 
dangerous stage, characterized by the desire to obtain weapons of mass 
destruction at all costs and by intensified efforts to implant a spirit 
of revanchism in the West German population so as to prepare it 
ideologically for military adventures. 

After first making importunate demands for the revision of the 
Paris Agreements, which contained a number of provisions imposing 
restrictions on the Federal Republic of Germany, and concluding 
secret arrangements with the leading NATO Powers for the delivery 
to the Bundeswehr of certain types of rockets, the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Bundeswehr leaders have now 
openly and in the form of an ultimatum raised the question of the 
transfer to them of all types of modern weapons, in particular, of 
nuclear-rocket weapons. : 

These malevolent demands have been voiced in the so-called “Gen- 
erals’ Memorandum”, which has the full support of the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and of Chancellor Adenauer 
personally. The conscription of all members of the population fit 
for military service, the complete and wholly unrestricted arming 
of the Bundeswehr with nuclear and rocket weapons and bomber air- 
craft, the creation of a powerful navy without any restrictions as to 
tonnage and military equipment, and the deployment of armed forces 
with military stores and other installations, in NATO territories far 
beyond the frontiers of the Federal Republic of Germany—such is 


‘the programme for the all-embracing militarization of their country 


proposed in this memorandum by former Nazi generals. In seeking 
to carry into effect this programme of the West German military 
clique, the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is openly 
defying the peace-loving peoples, which are making every effort to 
achieve an agreement on general and complete disarmament, the idea 
of which has been approved by the United Nations. 


U.N. doc. A/4540, Oct. 17, 1960. Text of the statement in a lett 
Representative, V. Zorin, to the President of the General Assembly. Rye po mme Power 
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The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is attempting 
to cloak its demands for the equipment of the Bundeswehr with wea 
ons of mass destruction with allegations of a “communist threat” 
But the peoples of Europe have learned well enough, from their own 
experience, the wolfish propensities of German militarism. They 
have heard such talk before and know what its outcome can be. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has openly 
proclaimed the forcible absorption of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the seizure of territories from Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union as the basic aims of its policy. It carries on continuous, 
hostile, inflammatory propaganda against these countries. 

Vast effort and funds are being expended by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment to implant revanchist sentiments among the West German popt- 
lation. The press, the radio, television and the cinema, all the prop- 
aganda media are being placed in the service of this aim. The poison- 
ing of the population’s mind with the venom of revanchism begins in 
the schoolroom and is carried on at higher educational establishments 
and in undertakings and institutions. Scores, nay hundreds, of local 
societies, boards, leagues and other associations are at work in the 
country, systematically organizing meetings and demonstrations un- 
der slogans that call for the restoration of the “great German Reich” 
and the annexation of the territories of East European States. These 
organizations, headed as a rule by former prominent Nazis and war 
criminals, are actively supported and financed by Government aget- 
cies of the Federal Republic of Germany. Bonn Ministers not in- 
frequently go to the length of taking part personally in revanch! 
mob rallies. The incendiary utterances of Chancellor Adenauer, who 
constantly calls for preparedness to seize the territories of others to 
the east, are known to all. Public indignation and alarm were re- 
cently aroused all over the world by statements of Vice-Chancellor 
Erhard and Ministers Merkatz and Seebohm in which claims were 
put forward to Polish and Czechoslovak lands. All this goes to show 
that Bonn has now raised revanchism to the rank of official State 
policy of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The realities of the matter are not altered by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany, in view of the negative 
attitude of world public opinion to its aspirations after the territory 
of other States, is trying to cloak the aggressive essence of its policy 
with phrases about the “peaceful” review of the Germany frontier 


‘question. But who can take such assertions seriously ; whom can they 


deceive? The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany knows 
perfectly well that the States whose territory it claims will never 
consent to a change in their frontiers for the benefit of German mili- 
tarists, or allow themselves to be drawn into bargaining over this 
issue. Nevertheless, not content with persisting in its importunitie, 
it is also striving to reinforce them by pressing on with armament by 
every possible means. In the circumstances, the only possible infer- 
ence is that the ruling circles in the Federal Republic of Germany 
count on achieving their expansionist aims through the use of force— 
by armed conflict. 

As the Bundeswehr grows and gains in strength, the activity of the 
West German revanchists is taking on an increasingly ch ones 
and dangerous character. Not content with the territory of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, they are seeking to use West Berlin, situ- 
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ated in the centre of the German Democratic Republic, for their pro- 


vocative purposes. The demands of the West German military clique 
are becoming more and more insolent and uncompromising. The 
policy of the ruling circles in the Federal Republic of Germany is 
more and more sharply and distinctly exhibiting features characteris- 
tic of Germany's policy on the eve of the Second World War. The 
rulers of the Germany of that day also demanded rights to “parity” 
of armaments; they also vociferated in heart-rending terms about the 
“communist threat”; they corrupted the minds of the Germans with 
ideas of revenge and called for the conquest of living space in pre- 
cisely the same way. Everyone knows what the outcome was. Fascist 
Germany, having armed itself to the teeth, ultimately plunged man- 
kind into a universal bloody slaughter which doomed the peoples, in- 
cluding the German people to tremendous misery and suffering. 
And if today the revanchists have again begun to raise their voices 
loudly, if German militarism is again gathering strength and threaten- 
ing to disrupt the peaceful life of the peoples, this has been made possi- 
ble only by the short-sighted and dangerous policy pursued towards 
Germany ever since the war by the ruling circles of the three Western 
Powers, in particular the United States. It was they who, in fla- 
grant defiance of the solemn obligation they had undertaken, together 
with the Soviet Union, to do everything possible to ensure that Ger- 
many would never again threaten its neighbours or the preservation of 
peace throughout the world, welcomed the West German militarists 
to their military groupings and gave them their blessing for the 
establishment of one of the most powerful armies in Western Europe. 
It was they who, hardly had they concluded the Paris Agreements, 
gan to remove one after the other even those insignificant formal 
limitations which those Agreements had placed on the armaments of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. It was none other than the United 
States Government that insisted on the adoption, in December 1957, 
of a decision to equip the NATO forces, including the Bundeswehr, 
with modern weapons and thus laid the foundations for the rearma- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany with rocket and nuclear 
Weapons. It is the Pentagon which is hastening to hand over strategic 
“Polaris” rockets to the Hitlerite generals, who are already boasting 
that with these weapons they will be able to keep in their sights the 


vitally important. centres of neighbouring States. It was recently 


announced that General Norstad, the commander of the NATO forces 
in Europe, had supported the demand of the West German military 
clique to be given the right to build warships of sufficient tonnage to 
be equipped with heavy rocket weapons carrying atomic warheads. 
Thanks to the complicity of the Western Powers in the militariza- 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany, the Bundeswehr is now with 
increasing persistence claiming the role of the leading NATO mili- 
tary force in Europe. Militarist circles in West Germany are no 
longer willing to content themselves merely with the “narrow confines 
of the Federal Republic of Germany”, but are seeking to have the 
military facilities and units of the Bundeswehr stationed throughout 
Western Europe, in order to bind the European countries more firmly 
to their own military chariot and to subordinate them to the war Pee 
arations of the Federal Republic of Germany. As a result, the 
Federal Republic of Germany’s present military bloc allies may at 
any moment, and even against their will, find themselves involved in 
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a military conflict whose object is the realization of the Wesfammn 
revanchists’ criminal plans. Mas. ih 
The Governments of the United States, the United Kiizuommed ™ 
France pretend not to notice the scale which revanchist activiiite nave 
reached in West Germany. Nor have they uttered a word Abonttie © 
impudent claims put forward in the “Generals’ Memorandih’ +1 
this conceals the intention of continuing the policy of panderingyte | 
West German militarism and revanchism, then the GovernméntS‘o! 
these States will have to accept full responsibility for the grave'¢on- 
sequences which this policy will inevitably engender. AAs 
The Governments of the United States, the United Kingdoms} 
France, and the Governments of the other European States-¥ nen 
have bound themselves to the Federal Republic of Germany by, mil- ; 
tary commitments, should remember the fate which befell ‘the: Cour : 
tries that had been engaged in rearming Nazi Germany on theeye 
of the Second World War, and the price in blood which their peoples 
had to pay for their Governments’ criminal] Munich policy..\34 : 
If the Governmentsof Czechoslovakia, the German Democrat@ghe: 
public, Poland and the Soviet Union are raising with every possi 
sharpness the question of the threat to peace from West Gemnm 
militarism, this 1s clearly not because of any fear of the latter’s ingam 
plans. The countries of the socialist camp have all the neéessa ry 
means to offer a crushing rebuff to any aggressor. a 
But to permit the militarist forces in the Federal] Repubkice 
Germany today to acquire possession of nuclear-rocket weapons ¥ rould 
mean tomorrow to face the direct threat of their resorting to thaw 
of these weapons in order to achieve their revanchist aims; and:thi 
would not only spell the ruin of West Germany but would -algogn 
flict unprecedented sufferings on other peoples in the world.: ssa 
Now more than ever before, the most resolute action on the et 
of all peace-loving peoples is called for to put an end to the crimi 
playing with fire which is being organized by the West Ger 
revanchists. we 
A most important step in that direction would be the conclusid 
of a peace treaty with the two German States. The Governzasl 
of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, the German Democratio* 
public, the Polish People’s Republic and the Union of Soviet, Sooialis 
Republics are prepared to conclude such a treaty. They: are firey 
convinced that a positive solution will be found to the questiompr 
peaceful settlement with Germany, including the problem of Was 
Berlin; and the sooner this comes to pass the better it will be fosNthe 
cause of peace in Europe and for the German people itself. ‘ape 
The Governments of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republig; fhe 
German Democratic Republic, the Polish People’s Republic -andgihe 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics call upon the peoples andthe 
Governments of all countries, in particular those which to ok spar 
in the war against Nazi Germany, to avert by joint efforts. the, Care 


ae 


to peace emanating from German militarism and revanchismpite 
prevent the armament of the Bundeswehr with nuclear-rocket,waa 
ons, and to do everything necessary to secure without delay . GOI 

clusion of a peace treaty with Germany, thereby ensuring peacejanc 
the security of the peoples of Europe. ge Tigh : 
ber uu bs 
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Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Concerning the 
Quadripartite Status of Berlin and the Air Corridors, October 
26, 1960 > 


The Government of the United States acknowledges receipt of the 
Soviet Government’s note of September 26, 1960. 

The Government of the United States cannot accept the assertion 
of the Soviet Government that the question of movement between 
the two parts of Berlin is exclusively within the competence of the 
East German authorities. In accordance with the terms of agree- 
ments to which the U.S.S.R. is a party, this matter is exclusively 
within the competence of the four powers. 

With reference to the New York Agreement of May 4, 1949, and 
the Paris agreement of the Council of Foreign Ministers of June 20, 
1949, the Government of the United States adheres to the terms of 
its note of September 12, 1960. The Soviet Government cannot uni- 
laterally withdraw from the obligations which it undertook in those 
agreements. Furthermore, the Three Powers declared in their notes 
of October 3 and October 27, 1955,? concerning the agreements con- 
cluded September 20, 1955, between the U.S.S.R. and the East Ger- 
man authorities, that in their view the Soviet Government remained 
bound by the engagements it had assumed vis-a-vis the Three Powers 
concerning Germany. Arrangements made between the U.S.S.R. and 
the East Garmin authorities do not and cannot diminish in any way 
the Four Powers’ responsibilities for movement in Berlin. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not acknowledge the right of any 
party to the agreements establishing the quadripartite status of the 
city to withdraw unilaterally from its responsibilities without the - 
consent of the other parties. 

Moreover, the Government of the United States cannot accept the 
repeated claim of the Soviet Government that Berlin is situated on 
the territory of East Germany and that the Eastern sector of Berlin 
is the capital of East Germany. 

The Government of the United States must also point out to the 
Soviet Government that the air corridors to Berlin were established 
by a decision by the Allied Control Council on November 30, 1945.3 
There has been no subsequent change in the status of the corridors, 
and, as is clear from the Allied Control Council decision, the Three 
Powers have the right to use these corridors without restriction. In 
view of the Soviet Government’s statements, the Government of the 


United States warns the Soviet Government that any attempt, from 


whatever quarter, to introduce any restriction would create a danger- 
ous situation for the consequences of which the Soviet Government 
would be held fully responsible. 

Finally, the Government of the United States finds it is necessary 
to state that none of the Three Powers has sought to create tension 1n 
Berlin. The events which have recently taken place in Berlin an 
to which the Soviet Government refers in its note do not constitute 
new developments. Each year similar events have been held in Berlin, 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1960, p. 749. 
ao texts, see ante. 
| 8 Ante, 
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and they have never threatened public order within the ny This 
year these events have been made a pretext for illegal actions.and 
threats which, as the Government of the United States pointed out 
in its note of September 12, can only result in a deterioration of the 
situation. The Government of the United States continues to look 
to the Soviet Government to avoid this and to fulfill all its mter- 
national obligations with respect to Berlin. 


Letter From the United States Representative to the United 
Nations (Wadsworth) to the Secretary-General (Hammar- 
skjold), Commenting on the October Statement by the Soviet 
Bloc, November 25, 1960+ 


Under cover of his letter of 11 October 1960, the Permanent Represen- 
tative of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics to the United 
Nations had distributed as a United Nations document a statement? 
containing a number of allegations about the Federal Republic of 
Germany and its allies, including France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. This document does nothing more than repeat 
those charges, frequently refuted, which have been disseminated in the 
press of the USSR and of certain countries of Eastern Europe. It 
tends to suggest that there exists a Government other than that of 
the Federal Republic of Germany entitled to speak as the repre 
sentative of the German people in international affairs, To the ex- 
tent that the Soviet assertions might still find credence, it seems useful 
to recall briefly the facts of the situation. 

Germany is divided because the USSR, ever since the defeat of 
Hitler, has done everything possible to establish a Communist regi 
in the Eastern Zone. The political parties have had to group them- 
selves into a bloc directed and controlled by the Communist ab 
At no time have the inhabitants of the Eastern Zone been able Freely 
to express their opinion about the régime which was imposed on 
them. Under these circumstances such elections as have been held have 
been travesties. They have been designed to confirm a situation es 
tablished and maintained by military, economic and political pressure. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States have fre 
quently proposed the re-establishment of norma] conditions in 
Germany by the only possible means, the manifestation of the will of 
the people. None of the proposals based on this idea has been ac- 
cepted by the Government of the USSR. 

Most recently, in 1959, the three Western Powers made an offer 
to the Soviet Co ceroment to facilitate the re-establishment of Ger- 
man unity in phases on the basis of self-determination, while at the 
same time putting into effect measures designed to ensure security in 
central and eastern Europe. These proposals have been rejected by the 
Government of the USSR. 2 

If the danger which threatens the peace were that which the 
Soviet Government is denouncing, it would have been easy for the 
latter to prevent or remove this danger by accepting discussion 02 
the basis of the proposals which have been presented to it and which 


1U.N. doc. A/4595; text from Department of State B 
s Joint Statement of Oct. 10, 1066 ante. ulletin, Dec. 26, 1960, p. 977. 
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permit, in a few stages, the signing of a peace treaty with a freely 
elected German Government. The fact that the Government of the 
USSR refuses to envisage any negotiation on such a basis is more 
revealing than all the protestations or accusations contained in the 
statement of 10 October. 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom has in this respect said 
all that was necessary in his speech in the general debate on 29 Septem- 
ber. It seems appropriate also to recall certain other observations made 
by Mr. Macmillan at. that time, for example, that the USSR has armed 
East Germany while condemning the Federal Republic of Germany 
for rearming, that the rejection of the East German régime by the 
population is evidenced by the flight of two and a half million per- 
sons over the past twelve years and the continuation of this flight, 
and that the Soviet authorities, who have talked much about the 
right of self-determination for the peoples of other areas, would do 
better to explain why they have consistently refused this right to the 
people of Germany. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany undertook 
on 3 October 1954 to observe the principles of international law as 
embodied in the Charter of the United Nations. It undertook not to 
use force in its policy either with respect to the reunification of the 
country or to its borders. It undertook not to produce on its territory 
atomic, biological and chemical weapons, as well as a number of other 
weapons. These undertakings are controlled by the armaments con- 
trol agency of the Western European Union. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany participates, 
with many other nations, in a common defence organization whose 
Spirit and structure make it impossible for any of its members to 
commit an act of aggression. Finally, the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany is supported by a public opinion which has 
demonstrated on numerous occasions in the past ten years that it 
desires security, stability and peace above all. 

The present. situation of a divided Germany is a matter of concern 
and regret. Jacking popular support and legitimacy, the authorities 
imposed on East. Germany seck to be acknowledged as the Government 
of aso-called State. By such a course, they will, however, suceed only 
in prolonging or in heightening the crisis which Europe has known 
since the end of the war. This crisis can only be brought to an end 
by a solution which respects the principles of freedom, tolerance and 
self-determination. 

I should be grateful if you would have this letter circulated as a 
document of the General Assembly. 


Aide-Mémoire From the Soviet Union to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Concerning a German Peace Treaty and Related 
Matters, February 17, 19612 


I, The Soviet Government believes that. both sides should spare no 
effort to achieve mutual understanding on major political issues of 
interest to the USSR and the German Federal Republic which were 





*For the declaration by the Federal Republic of Germany, see American Foreign Polioy, 
1950-1955: Basic Documents (Department of State publication 6446), I, 1481. 
h Text as broadcast in English by Moscow radio, Mar, 3, 1961. The aide-mémofre was 
anded to Chancellor Adenauer by Ambassador A. A. Smirnov on February 17. 
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touched on during talks. The Soviet Government was sat ished i 

Adenauer’s words about his desire to ease relations between g OUTTAEO: 

countries. In Moscow it was also welcomed that the trade, eet 
was signed after all. But it would be wrong if we fail to drayggthis 
conclusion from the experience of the trade talks: Provided he eres. 
real desire to improve relations between our countries, no art, ufioraL, 
obstacles should be raised to the development of cooperation, jn wh igh 


both countries should be equally interested. ae 


Paes © 1 


The Soviet Government has always sought improved relations will 
the Federal Republic. Moreover, it wanted these relations not oni 
to develop successfully but also to grow into strong friendly cogpa 
tion, because the state of Soviet-German relations has alway 
tremendously i important for the future of peace in Europe. 7% 

2. The Soviet government feels that the question of a ponce’ bee 
with Germany is ‘the main baat in Soviet-West German relations: 
and attaches great importance to urgent solution of this prob) 
The federal government should be well familiar with the positio 
the USSR. It was stated in detail, in particular in N. S. Khra- 
shchev’s message of January 1960 to the federal Chancellor. ‘Withott 
being repetitious, it is necessary to point out, nevertheless, that, 
absence of a peace treaty has a most harmful effect not only on: tt 
situation in Germany but also on the entire European climate. |, 

There is no getting away from the fact that each year in / rh 
Germany, the voices demanding a revision of the existing - boundaries, 
in Europe become louder and more insistent, although it is clear thar 
this is fraught with the danger of a new war. : 

As the armaments in the Federal Republic grow, these voices: be 
becoming increasingly strong. The federal government cannot, pe 
ignorant. of the reaction such demands evoke on the part of ‘tie 
peoples of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other Big 
pean states, to be sure. Ny 

The situation in West Berlin, which is still being used for $ 
versive activities against the GDR, the USSR, and other socialist: Be 
tions, is absolutely abnormal. 

This cannot goon. The alternative is either to move toward,3t 
ever more dangerous a geravation of relations between states, tows 
armed conflicts, or conclude a peace treaty. a 

3. Now in the West apparently they are beginning to realize the ns 
to sign a peace treaty, to end the state of war, and to normalize reg 
tions among states. Nevertheless, some statesmen tried to: take > 
following line dur ing talks: This, they say, is not the propitious time 
preparations for pr esidential elections are underway in the Unita 
States; we should wait until they are over. And after the elections 5° 
they say: The President and the new U.S. oo me have just’é ae 
sumed their duties; they have not gotten the grasp of things | af 
therefore some time should be allowed | to pass. 

Others reason that it would be untimely to attempt to solvé; ws; 
problem now, in view of the forthcoming elections in the Fede 
Republic. After the election there they would probably say : Thee OC". 
tions have just ended and in the heat of the campaign man BSNOns 
sible speeches were made; again we must allow time for pala Des 
sions to settle, for incendiary speeches to be forgotten. 


8 Ante, under date of Jan. 8, 1960. 
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If such a course is adopted this can go on forever. 

Some public leaders in the German Federal Republic intimate that 
perhaps the Christian Democratic Union would agree to the signing of 
a, peace treaty and to the present borders, but in the Federal Republic, 
they say, there are millions of displaced persons, and if the govern- 
ment recognizes the borders these persons would not support the party 
now in power. Such leaders know that promises to displaced persons 
to secure a revision of the borders are castles in the air, that they are 
unreal, but nevertheless they exploit their hopes and fan revanchist 
sentiments, fan hopes for a revision of the borders. 

Every sober statesman realizes that the borders established as a re- 
sult of World War II are final and that any government seeking to 
change them is apparently getting ready to wage war for this purpose. 
All this shows that we apparently must sign a peace treaty. Now it 
is obvious that all time limits have expired to understand the need for 
signing a peace treaty, and thus solving the question of the occupa- 
tion status of West Berlin and making it a free city. 

Sometimes in the Federal] Republic they say that conditions are not 
yet ripe for solution of this problem since, they say, a peace treaty 
can be concluded only with an all-German government, that is, after 
the unification of Germany. Such a position would be understandable 
if Germany were really standing on the threshold of unification. 
Actually, however, exactly the opposite is the case. The Federal Gov- 
ernment stubbornly resists all cooperation and rapprochement with 
the GDR, follows an openly hostile policy toward it, and thus blankly 
closes the only possible way toward restoring the nation’s unity. In 
these conditions, how is it possible to make the signing of a peace 
treaty contingent on the formation of an all-German government? To 
accept such a viewpoint would mean to put off a peaceful settlement 
with Germany for many years. 

It is equally impermissible to make the solution of the problem of 
the peace treaty contingent on an agreement on disarmament, as the 
Federal Government docs, The peace treaty and disarmament are 
independent questions. Moreover, they are complex enough in them- 
selves and should not be further complicated by putting the peace 
treaty into artificial dependence on disarmament, or disarmament on 
the peace treaty. Attempts to tie these major international issues into 
one knot can mean only one thing—a desire to prevent solution of 
either. 

Speaking about disarmament as such, the position of the Federal 
Government on this question essentially is that of waiting unti] a com- 
prehensive agreement which concerns all peoples, including the Ger- 
man people, is worked out by other powers. Meanwhile the Federal 

overnment prefers to dedicate itself to a maximum buildup of its 
own armaments and to active participation in the armaments of West- 
em powers—its partners in military groupings. The continuous an- 
nual increase of military appropriations, support for plans to convert 
NATO into a fourth nuclear power, negotiations with Britain on mili- 
tary bases for the Bundeswehr in that country, the signing of an agree- 
ment with a number of NA’TO member countries on joint. production 
of rocket weapons and further extension of military cooperation— 
these and many other facts indicate that while leaving it to others to 
surmount the tremendous difficulties on the road toward universal and 
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complete disarmament, the Federal Government itself is working m 
the exact opposite direction. 

Naturally in these conditions no professions, however eloquent, of 
devotion to the disarmament idea will convince anyone of the sincerity 
of those who make these professions so often. 

The present policy of the Federal Government is based on the as- 
sumption that it hopes to achieve its aims by force, and that it is for 
this purpose that extensive military preparations are going on and the 
government is insistently clamoring for nuclear weapons, defying the 
efforts of the peoples who fight for universal and complete disarm. 
ment. The Federal Government proclaims that it has only 
intentions. 

We are ready to believe this. Sign a peace treaty—that would elim- 
inate mistrust of Bonn policy in many countries in the world. 
the Federal Government is really prepared to be guided by principles 
of peaceful coexistence, it would seem that there should be nothing 
to prevent it from putting its signature on this document. 

The Soviet Union asks no sacrifices from the Federal German Gov- 
ernment. The only thing we suggest is that it acknowledge the situ- 
ation which exists in Europe after the war, legally seal the immutabil- 
ity of boundaries established after the war, and normalize the situation 
eee Berlin, taking into account within reason the interests of 
sides. 

What does Bonn stand to lose from what it has today as a result of 
such a settlement? Exactly nothing. On the other hand, Bonn'’s 
participation in the signing of a peace treaty would not only play 
an important role in creating prerequisites for the solution of the na 
tional task of the German people, such a step would lead the Federal 
Republic out of the blind alley into which it ran in its relations with 
a number of Kuropean states. 

4, As is known, Soviet proposals envisage the solution of the prob- 

lem of West Berlin as a free city on the basis of conclusion of a peae 
treaty with the two German states. This circumstance opens bros 
opportunities for the Federal Republic to safeguard its interests 1 
West Berlin, since in such a case its representatives would appear 8 
a party in the peace negotiations. In any case, as far as the Soviet 
Government is concerned, it is prepared to display maximum under- 
standing of the wishes of the Federal Government and to take them 
into account during negotiations with all other parties concerned. 
An entirely different situation would arise if the Federal Government 
would continue to insist on its negative position with regard to a peace 
treaty with Germany. By this very fact it would eny ‘teol? the 
possibility of direct defense of its interests. 
_ The Soviet position still does not rule out the possibility of an inter- 
im settlement on West Berlin pending conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany, on the understanding, however, that a strictly spect 
fied time limit for the conclusion of such a treaty be fixed in advance. 
But it should be remembered that the preparation of an interim 
agreement. on West Berlin can be done only by the parties directly 
concerned, which the Federal Republic is not, as is well known. 

Should no peace treaty with both states le concluded within the 
agreed time hmit, the Soviet Union, together with the other nations 
wishing to do so, will sign a peace treaty with the GDR, That will also 
mean ending the occupation regime in West Berlin with all the at 














a 


tendant consequences. In particular, questions of the use of the lines 
of communication by land, water, and air, passing through the terri- 
tory of the GDR, will in that case be settled only on the basis of appro- 
priate agreements with the GDR. 

5. The Soviet Union is sometimes threatened with war in retaliation 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty with the GDR. But, as the head 
of the Soviet Government, N.S. Khrushchev, has repeatedly declared, 
none but madmen could venture such a step simply because the Soviet 
Union and the other states would sign a peace treaty designed to 1m- 
prove the situation in central Europe. If, however, anybody should 
risk an act of aggression against the socialist lands, he would, with the 
present balance of forces, have to anticipate the grave consequences 
such a venture would unavoidably entail. The Soviet Union and its 
friends have everything they need to uphold their just cause in a fitting 
manner, 

6. The need for a peace treaty is increasingly appreciated by respon- 
sible officials of the nations concerned. It is impossible to put off the 
matter any longer, for it has been put off far too long. 

The war ended nearly 16 years ago, and every sensible person must 
be aware that the changes the war brought about cannot of course be 
undone by negotiations. If the West. German side presumes that the 
war caused territorial damage to the Germans, other nations think dif- 
ferently. The nations which fought against Hitler's Germany regard 
that as the righting of the wrong which Germans had done in its 

ast wars of aggrandizement. But we would not argue about this, 

ecause the main thing is that the territorial changes affecting Ger- 
many were occasioned by the war which Nazi Germany had started. 
_ Germany has nobody but itself to blame for its present frontiers being 
different from what they were before the war. 

Nor should one forget that the nations Germany attacked and 
fought lost scores of millions of men. The Soviet Union, for one, lost 
many millions of men on the battlefields and through the Nazi atroc- 
ities in German-occupied territory during the war. We will not raise 
the matter now, but we cannot forget it either when we speak of our 
desire to end the state of war and sign a peace treaty. 

The Federal Republic, one of the legal successors of the Germany 
guilty of starting World War II, does not want. to conclude a peace 
treaty now, and is stalling solution of this problem. This cannot but 
worry the people in other countries which fell prey to German aggres- 
sion. 

7. Some individuals in the Federal Republic claim that we are 
seeking to dictate to the West Germans. Not at all. We stretch out 
the hand of friendship to the entire German people. The Soviet 
draft of a peace treaty with Germany is not an ultimatum. Should 
the Federal Government disagree with any particular point in our 
draft it is welcome to make its own suggestions on this subject or to 
put forward a draft peace treaty of its own. 

The Soviet Government is prepared to discuss any constructive 
proposals by the Federal Government which would take account of 
the present. situation and contribute to concluding a peace treaty. We 
do rot want to conduct peace talks behind the backs of the German 
people or at. the expense of their Jegal rights. We want. them con- 
ducted with the direct particination of the Germans themselves and 
with due respect and regard for their nafional interests. While draft- 
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ing its proposals for a peaceful settlement with Germany, thégsgant : 
Government maintained close contact with the GDR. -’\ CREO 
pared to enter into appropriate negotiations with the Federal -Repuphe 5 
at any time. cos 

8. There is every indication that changes for the better aré infthe 
making. There is a tendency for world tensions to decrease, although | 
not so rapidly as we would like them to, and conditions are fosniyy * 
for solution of disputed problems by peaceful means, throtgh | 
negotiations. att | 

The defeat of the Republican Party in the U.S. election has-peH 
rightfully taken everywhere as the American people’s condemitiatig. | 
of the perilous and futile policy the Hisenhower government ‘pmt 
ticed in its latter years. It is very important today to display'the | 
utmost flexibility and good will and to take a realistic account ofthe © 
situation in the world. It should be borne in mind that many polit- 
iclans and statesmen are gradually getting rid of dangerous illusions | 
and are trying to find a more sensible approach to the pressing 
problems. 1 iis. 

The remarks being made by certain West German leaders about the 
U.S.S.R. as a “probable war enemy,” the demands for nuclear weap- 
ons by the Bundeswehr, and the calls for more subversive activity 
against the GDR are especially out of place today when some effotts 
are being made toward a possible improvement of relations. ‘Stel 
pronouncements can hardly contribute to establishing an atmosplt 
of trust and understanding between the states. They are more likay — 


to keep up the friction and antagonize the West German ped ae 
against the Soviet Union with the dirty watchwords of anticomints 
nism placed as the foundation of the CDU’s campaign program/Mi 
that is really so, then you, Herr Chancellor, should not lose sightf 
the consequences such moves may bring about. mat 
The Soviet Union, as well at the nations friendly to it, are adaméit 
in their determination to secure a peaceful settlement. with Germany, 
Whether or not this problem will be adjusted with the participatit 
of the Federal Government depends on the Federal Government alque 
We will do everything to come to terms on this matter with our forme 
allies in the war against Nazi Germany. But no one-should fore 
that the great powers have some wider interests which impel thentt® 
solve the unresolved issues. It 1s these wider interests, rather thm 
the German issue, that ultimately determine their stand in negott - 
tions. If, however, they should still refuse to share in a peacéiit 
settlement, we would sign a German peace treaty with the nations: fiat 
want to do so. WE 
The Soviet side would like you, Herr Federal Chancellor, to‘ ¢én- 
sider and duly appreciate all this and muster the courage to tell yom: 
people the truth—that it is necessary to eliminate the vestiges offi 
war and to conclude a peace treaty. Should the Federal Governiffll: 
still oppose a peaceful settlement with Germany, it would have td fap: - 
the facts of reality. The reality will consist of the Soviet Union'aat: 
other nations concerned signing a peace treaty. We will sign, he 
treaty with the GDR. That will settle the question of West Berlin’ a 
a free city, fix the German frontiers, and settle by force of law*#i 


questions liable to settlement through a peace treaty. Co RG. 
Barn 
4 piegtene 
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One would expect that a realistic evaluation of the present situation 
will keep the Federal Government from rash moves and will enable it 
to take the right decision. 

It is hoped in Moscow that the Federal Chancellor will exercise all 
his personal influence and his rich experience as a statesman to insure 
that the Federal Republic will make a worthy contribution to a peace- 
ful settlement with Germany and thereby to the consolidation of 
peace and security in Europe. Such a position would at the same time 
create the surest requisite for a fundamental shift in relations between 
the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union in favor of friendship and 
constructive cooperation. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to do everything in its power to 
achieve mutual understanding on these matters and to discuss them 
at length with the Government of the Federal German Republic. 


Joint Communiqué Issued by President Kennedy and Chancellor 
Adenauer, April 13, 1961+ 


During the past two days the President and the Chancellor have 
had a most cordial and useful exchange of views on a number of sub- 
jects of interest to their two Governments. 

Their informal conversations have included, among other things, 
discussions of: the problem of a divided Germany including Berlin; 
the current nuclear test ban talks; political and military developments 
pertaming to NATO; aid to developing countries; European eco- 
homic cooperation; East-West relations; and the situation in some 
critical areas of world politics. 

Also participating in the talks were Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and German Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano. 

The President and the Chancellor reaffirmed the position of their 
Governments that only through the application of the principle of 
self-determination can a just and enduring solution be found for the 
problem of Germany including Berlin. They renewed their pledge 
to preserve the freedom of the people of West Berlin pending the 
reunification of Germany in peace and freedom and the restoration of 
Berlin as the capital of a reunified country. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed that intensified political 
cooperation in NATO is indispensable in order to coordinate the 
a of the Allies for the preservation of peace and security in the 
world. 

The President and the Chancellor reaffirmed their support of 
NATO as the keystone of the common defense of the North Atlantic 
area. They underlined the conviction of their Governments as to the 
necessity for the Alliance to maintain and develop further all military 
means required to enable them to deter effectively a potential aggres- 
ao from threatening the territorial integrity or independence of any 
ally. 

Furthermore, the problems of general and controlled disarmament 
were discussed. The President and the Chancellor are convinced 
that. reasonable, freely negotiated measures to reverse the erowth of 





* Department of State Bulletin, May 1, 1961, p. 621. 
786191 _61__49 
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uncontrolled national armaments will serve to lessen the danger of 
war and that concurrently measures should be negotiated to secur 
a life in freedom to all nations. The goal is a general and total peace 

The President and the Chancellor agreed on the importance of & 
concerted aid effort by the industrialized free world nations in an 
amount commensurate with their resources and on a basis correspond- 
ing to the magnitude of the task. They pledged the support of the 
United States and the Federal Republic to the fulfillment of the ob- 
jectives adopted by the member nations of the Development Assist- 
ance Group at their meeting in London two weeks ago. 

The President and the Chancellor welcomed the prospective estab- 
lishment of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment as constituting a step of vital importance in the development of 
an Atlantic Community. The new possibilities which it ope for 
economic cooperation and economic policy coordination and the means 
of achieving closer interdependence were also discussed. 

In this connection, the President and the Chancellor agreed that 
continuing attention should be paid to the balance of payments 

roblem. 
7 The important role of the European Economic Community asa 
powerful and cohesive force in the core of the Atlantic Community 
was stressed. The dynamic political and institutional potential of the 
EEC was agreed to be an important element of present strength for 
the Atlantic Community. 

The fruitful exchange of views which the President and the Chan- 
cellor have had, as well as the frank and cordial atmosphere in whi 
the talks were conducted, have contributed significantly to deepening 
the ties of friendship and understanding between the two countries 
and to the strengthening of the free world community. 


Aide-Mémoire From the Soviet Union to the United States, 
Handed by Premier Khrushchev to President Kennedy a 
Vienna, June 4, 1961? 


[Department of State translation] 


1. The years-long delay in arriving at a peace settlement with Ger- 
many has largely predetermined the dangerous course of events m 
Europe in the post-war period. The major decisions of the Allies on 
the eradication of militarism in Germany, which once were considered 
by the Governments of the United States and the U.S.S.R. as the 
guarantee of stable peace, have been implemented only partially and 
now are actually not being observed in the greater part of Germal 
territory. Of the Governments of the two German States that were 
formed after the war, it is only the Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic that recognizes and adheres to those agreements 
The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany openly pr 
claims its negative attitude to those agreements, cultivates sabre 
rattling militarism and advocates the review of the German frontiers 
and the results of the Second World War. It tries to establish 4 
powerful military base for its aggressive plans, to kindle a dangerous 


1 Handed to President Kennedy by Premier Khrushchev during their meeting at Vienna; 
text from Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 7, 1961, p. 231. 
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hotbed of conflicts on German soil, and to set the former Allies in the 
anti-Hitler coalition against each other. 

The Western Powers have allowed the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to start accumulating armaments and setting up an army, which 
are clearly in excess of defense needs. The NATO Powers took new, 
dangerous steps when they gave the Federal Republic of Germany 
permission to build warships of up to 6 thousand tons displacement 
and also to use the territory of the United Kingdom, France and Italy 
for military bases of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

9. The Soviet Government is earnestly striving towards removing 
the sources of tension between the United States and the U.S.S.R. and 
to proceed to constructive, friendly cooperation. The conclusion of a 
German peace treaty would allow the two countries to come much 
closer to the attainment of this goal. The U.S.S.R. and the United 
States fought together against Hitlerite Germany. Their common 
duty is to conclude a German peace treaty and thereby create a reli- 
able guarantee that German soil will never again give birth to forces 
that could plunge the world into a new and even more devastating 
war. If the desire of the Soviet Union to consolidate peace and to 
prevent the unleashing of a new world war in Europe does not run 
counter to the intentions of the United States Government, then it will 
not be difficult to reach agreement. 

3. Proceeding from a realistic evaluation of the situation, the So- 
viet Government stands for the immediate conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany. The question of a peace treaty is one that 
concerns the national security of the USSR. and of many other 
States. The time has already passed for allowing the situation in Ger- 
many to remain unchanged. All the conditions for the conclusion of a 
peace treaty matured a long time ago and this treaty must be concluded. 
The point is who will conclude it and when, and whether this will 
entail unnecessary costs. 

4. The Soviet Government is not pursuing the goal of harming 
the interests of the United States or other Western Powers in Europe. 
It does not propose to change anything either in Germany or in West 
Berlin in favor of any one State or group of States. The U.S.S.R. 
deems it necessary in the interests of consolidating peace formally to 
recognize the situation which has developed in Europe after the war, 
to legalize and to consolidate the inviolability of the existing German 
borders, to normalize the situation in West Berlin on the basis of 
reasonable consideration for the interests of all the parties concerned. 

In the interests of achieving agreement on a peace treaty the Soviet 
Union does not insist on the immediate withdrawal of the Federal 
Republic of Germany from NATO. Both German States could for a 
certain period, even after the conclusion of a peace treaty, remain in 
the military alliances to which they now belong. 

The Soviet proposal does not tie the conclusion of a peace treaty to 
the recognition of the German Democratic Republic or the Federal 
Republic of Germany by all the parties to this treaty. It is up to each 
Government to neni whether or not to recognize this or that State. 

If the United States is not prepared to sign a joint peace treaty with 
the two German States, a peaceful settlement could be achieved on the 
basis of two treaties. In that case the States that participated in the 
anti-Hitlerite coalition would sign a peace treaty with two German 
States or with one German State, at their own discretion. These 
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treaties need not be completely identical in wording but théygmis:4 
contain the same kind of provisions on the most important/POmuaus 4 
a peaceful settlement. ee 
5. The conclusion of a German peace treaty would also ‘solvers 
problem of normalizing the situation in West Berlin. Deprivédtors 
stable international status, West Berlin at present is a ‘place? WHE 
the Bonn revanchist circles continually maintain extreme tension=ant 
organize all kinds of provocations very dangerous to the ctseror 
peace. We are duty-bound to prevent a development where’ Hitem . 
fication of West German militarism could lead to irreparable tons 
quences due to the unsettled situation in West Berlin. RE 
At present, the Soviet Government does not see a better ‘Wayrut | 
solve the West Berlin problem than by transforming it into a demi | 
tarized free city. The implementation of the proposal to turh "Wet": 
Berlin into a free city, with the interests of all parties duly ‘faker ' 
into consideration, would normalize the situation in West Berlin: ,*Mhe, 
occupation regime now being maintained has already outlived iz 
and has lost all connection with the purposes for which it was éStapy 
lished, as well as with the Allied agreements concerning Germany4Ha. 
established the basis for its existence. The occupation rightS\Wak | 
naturally be terminated upon the conclusion of a German peace treaty; 
whether it is signed with both German States or only with the Germ, 
Democratic Republic, within whose territory West Berlin is located. | 
The position of the Soviet Government is that the free city of Wes, | 
Berlin should have unobstructed contacts with the outside world!aiy 
that its internal regulations should be determined by the freely7éxe. | 
pressed will of its population. The United States as well as ‘othe - 
countries would naturally have every possibility to maintain ant “Os 
velop their relations with the free city. In short, West Berlin, ‘as:t]& 
Soviet Government sees it, should be strictly neutral. Of couriie, 
use of Berlin as a base for provocative activities, hostile to the U.S:SRn : 
the G.D.R. or any other State, cannot be permitted in the future, wok 
can Berlin be allowed to remain a dangerous hotbed of tension’ ang) 
international conflicts. ee 
The U.S.S.R. proposes that the most reliable guarantees be éstaps, . 
lished against interference in the affairs of the free city on the pareat 
any State. Token troop contingents of the United States, the Ufifed, | 
Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. could be stationed in West Bett - 
as guarantors of the free city. The U.S.S.R. would have no objectiopyy 
either, to the stationing in West Berlin, for the same purpose, of THUS | 
tary contingents from neutral States under the aegis of the U.N.! dies 
status of free city could be duly registered by the United Nations-QmUs § 
consolidated by the authority of that international organization. “SHHEE ¢ 
Soviet side is prepared to discuss any other measures that, ‘WORGs - 
guarantee the freedom and independence of West Berlin as a freggae ; 
militarized city. .. Te | 
All this considered, the settlement of the West Berlin problem'shoulis ; 
naturally take into account the necessity of respecting and’ stiGiags 
observing the sovereign rights of the German Democratic Replpuar | 
which, as is well known, has declared its readiness to adheré_ OS SUIS 
an agreement and respect it. ne Mag - 
_ 6. The Soviet Government proposes that a peace conferencé béeeiieds 
immediately, without delay, that a German peace treaty be concltidéd, 
and that the problem of West Berlin asa free city be solved in this way: | 


F 1 : 
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If for any motives the Governments of the United States or other 
Western Powers are not ready for this at the present time, an interim 
decision could be adopted for a specified period of time. 

The Four Powers would appeal to the German States to come to 
an agreement in any form acceptable to them on problems relating to 

a peace settlement with Germany and its reunification. The Four 
Powers would declare in advance that they would recognize any agree- 

_ Inent achieved by the Germans. 
In the event of a favorable outcome of the negotiations between the 

G.D.R. and the F.R.G. a single German peace treaty would be agreed 

_ upon and signed. If the two German States fail to reach agreement 

on the above-mentioned issues, steps would be taken to conclude a 

_ peace treaty with the two German States or with one of them, at the 
_ discretion of the States concerned. 

_To avoid delaying a peace settlement it is essential to fix a time 
limit within which the Germans should seek possible ways for agree- 
ments on problems within their internal competence. The Soviet 
Government considers that not more than 6 months are needed for 

such negotiations. This period is quite sufficient for the G.D.R. and 
_E-R.G. to establish contacts and to negotiate, since an understanding 
of the necessity of putting an end to the vestiges of the Second World 
_ War in Europe has matured during the sixteen post-war years. 
_ 1. The Soviet Government is prepared to consider any constructive 
_ proposals of the United States Government on a German peace treaty 
and on normalizing the situation in West Berlin. The Soviet Govern- 
ment will show a maximum of good will in order that the question of 
a German peace treaty may be settled by mutual agreement between 
the U.S.S.R., the United States, and other States concerned. The 
Signing of a German peace treaty by all the members of the anti-Hit- 
lerite coalition and the settlement of the question of a neutral status 
for West Berlin on this basis would create better conditions for trust 
among States and for the solution of such important international 
problems as disarmament and others. But, if the United States does 
not show that it realizes the necessity of concluding a peace treaty, we 
Shall deplore it because we shall be obliged to sign a peace treaty, 
which it would be impossible and dangerous to delay, not with all the 
_ States but only with those that wish to sign it. 
he peace treaty would specifically define the status of West Berlin 
as a free city md the Soviet Union, just as the other parties to the 
_ treaty, would of course observe it strictly; measures would also be 
aken to ensure that this status be respected by other countries as well. 
At the same time, this would mean putting an end to the occupation 
regime in West Berlin with all its implications. In particular, ques- 
tions of using the means of communication by land, water or air within 
the territory of the G.D.R. would have to be settled solely by appro- 
Priate agreements with the G.D.R. That is but natural, since control 
Over such means of communication is an inalienable right of every 
Sovereign State. 
jae he conclusion of a German treaty would be an important step 
Owards the final post-war settlement in Europe for which the Soviet 
nion 1s persistently striving. 
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Report to the Nation by President Kennedy Following His Vist 
to Paris, Vienna, and London, June 6, 1961} 


Good evening, my fellow citizens. I returned this morning froms 
week-long trip to Kurope, and I want to report to you on that trip in 
full. It was in every sense an unforgettable experience. The people 
of Paris, of Vienna, of London, were generous in their greeting. 
They were heartwarming in their hospitality, and their graciousnes 
to my wife is particularly appreciated. 

We knew, of course, that the crowds and the shouts were meant in 
large measure for the country that we represented, which is regarded 
as the chief defender of freedom. Equally memorable was the pag- 
eantry of Kuropean history and their culture that is very much a part 
of any ceremonial reception—to lay a wreath at the Arc de Triomphe, 
to dine at Versailles, at Schoenbrunn Palace, and with the Queen of 
England. These are the colorful memories that will remain with us 
for many years to come. Each of the three cities that we visited— 
Paris, Vienna, and London—has existed for many centuries, and 
each serves as 2 reminder that the Western civilization that we seek 
to preserve has flowered over many years and has defended itself over 
many centuries. : 

But this was not a ceremonial trip. Two aims of American fore 
policy, above all others, were the reason for the trip: the unity 0 
the free world, whose strength is the security of us all, and the even- 
tual achievement of a lasting peace. My trip was devoted to the 
advancement of these two aims. : 

To strengthen the unity of the West, our journey opened in Paris 
and closed in London. My talks with General de Gaulle were pro- 
foundly encouraging to me. Certain differences in our attitudes om 
one or another problem became insignificant in view of our common 
commitment to defend freedom. Our alliance, I believe, became more 
secure, the friendship of our Nation, I hope, with theirs became firmér, 
and the relations between the two of us who bear responsibility became 
closer and I hope were marked by confidence. 

I found General de Gaulle far more interested in our frankly stat- 
ing our position, whether or not it was his own, than in appearing t 
agree with him when we do not. But he knows full well the true 
meaning of an alliance. He is, after all, the only major leader of 
World War II who still occupies a position of great responsibility. 
His life has been one of unusual dedication. He is a man of extraor- 
dinary personal character, symbolizing the new strength and the 
historic grandeur of France. Throughout our discussions he took 
the long view of France and the world at large. I found him a wise 
counselor for the future and an informative guide to the history that 
he has helped to make. Thus we had a valuable meeting. a 

I believe that certain doubts and suspicions that might have come 
up in a long time were removed on both sides. Problems which pri 
to be not of substance but of wording or procedure were cleared awsy- 
No question, however sensitive, was avoided. No area of interest was 
ignored, and the conclusions that we reached will be important 
the future—in our agreement on defending Berlin, on working to 


1 Delivered to the Nation by television and radio ; text from Department of State Balicts, 
Junc 26, 1961, p. 991 
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improve the defenses of Europe, to aiding the economic and political 
independence of the underdeveloped world, including Latin America, 
on spurring European economic unity, on concluding successfully the 
- conference on Laos, and on closer consultations and solidarity in 
- the Western alliance. 
General de Gaulle could not have been more cordial, and I could 
- not have more confidence in any man. In addition to his individual 
- strength of character, the French people as a whole showed vitality 
and energy which were both impressive and gratifying. Their re- 
covery from the postwar period is dramatic, their productivity is 
increasing, and they are steadily building their stature in both Europe 
~ and Africa; and thus I left Paris for Vienna with increased confi- 
- dence in Western unity and strength. 
: The people of Vienna know what it is to live under occupation, 
_ and they know what it is to live in freedom. Their welcome to me as 
_ President of this country should be heart-warming to us all. I went 
_ to Vienna to meet the leader of the Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev. 
| For 2 days we met in sober, intensive conversation, and I believe it is 
_ my obligation to the people, to the Congress, and to our allies to report 
' on those conversations candidly and publicly. 


Importance of Face-to-Fuce Meeting With Mr. Khiushchev 

Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full and frank exchange of views 
on the major issues that now divide our two countries. I will tell 
you now that it was a very somber 2 days. There was no discourtesy, 
no loss of tempers, no threats or ultimatums by either side. No advan- 
tage or concession was either gained or given; no major decision was 
either planned or taken; no spectacular progress was either achieved 
or pretended. 

This kind of informal exchange may not be as exciting as a full- 
fledged summit meeting with a fixed agenda and a large corps of 
advisers, where negotiations are attempted and new agreements 
sought; but this was not intended to be and was not such a meeting, 
nor did we plan any future summit meetings at Vienna. 

But I found this meeting with Chairman Khrushchev, as somber 
as 1t was, to be immensely useful. I had read his speeches and his 
published policies. I had been advised on his views. I had been 
told by other leaders of the West, General de Gaulle, Chancellor 
Adenauer, Prime Minister Macmillan, what manner of man he was. 
_ But I bear the responsibility of the Presidency of the United States, 

and it is my duty to make decisions that no adviser and no ally can 

make forme. It is my obligation and responsibility to see that these 
decisions are as informed as possible, that they are based on as much 
direct, firsthand knowledge as possible. 

I therefore thought it was of immense importance that I know Mr. 
Khrushchev, that I gain as much insight and understanding as 1 
could on his present and future policies. At the same time, I wanted 
to make certain Mr. Khrushchev knew this country and its policies, 
that he understood our strength and our determination, and that he 

ew that we desired peace with all nations of every kind. 

I wanted to present our views to him directly, precisely, realistic- 
ally, and with an opportunity for discussion and clarification. This 
was done. No new aims were stated in private that have not been 
stated in public on either side. The gap between us was not, in such 
a short Period, materially reduced, but at least the channels of com- 


og 
munication were opened more fully, at least the chances of ardannan.® 
ous misjudgment on either side should now be less, and at"léasiiine.: 
men on whose decisions the peace in part depends have apteeam 4 
remain in contact. a 
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Sharp Contrast in Free-W orld and Communist Views ted i 


This is important, for neither of us tried to merely please thesthar - 
to agree merely to be agreeable, to say what the other wanted tosieay 
And, just as our judicial system relies on witnesses appearing inzeonrt 
and on cross-examination instead of hearsay testimony or affidamitgn | 
paper, so, too, was this direct give-and-take of immeasurable yalp | 
in making clear and precise what we considered to be vital, fonghe 
facts of the matter are that the Soviets and ourselves give Whale ’ 
different meanings to the same words— “war,” “peace,” “demoetalt v 
and “popular will.” We have wholly different views of rightgand: ' 
wrong, of what is an internal affair and what is aggression, and,abpy 4 
all, we have wholly different concepts of where the world: is¢ai-» 
where it is going. a 

Only by such a discussion was it possible for me to be sure that Me 
Khrushchev knew how differently we view the present and the future 
Our views contrasted sharply, but at least we knew better at the‘autl 
where we both stood. Neither of us was there to dictate a settlement | 
or convert the other to a cause or to concede our basic interests.” ; Bub, | 
both of us were there, I think, because we realized that each nation 
has the power to inflict enormous damage upon the other, that Sith 
a war could and should be avoided if at all possible since it would 
settle no dispute and prove no doctrine, and that care should‘thus 
be taken to prevent our conflicting interests from so directly confront 
ing each other that war necessarily ensued. pe 

We believe in a system of national freedom and independenée;*He 
believes in an expanding and dynamic concept of world communi 
and the question was whether these two systems can ever hope'to¥ye . 
in peace without permitting any loss of security or any denial“Gr. 3 
freedom of our friends. However difficult it may seem to answet | 
this question in the affirmative as we approach so many harsh (as, 
I think we owe it to all mankind to make every possible effort. ~ “* ‘ 

That is why I considered the Vienna talks useful. The sonifer 
mood that they conveyed was not cause for elation or relaxation, ¥IO& | 
was it cause for undue pessimism or fear. It simply demonstrgigd 
how much work we in the free world have to do and how long 4pg - 
hard a struggle must be our fate as Americans in this generationg: 
the chief defenders of the cause of liberty. iY : 

The one area which afforded some immediate prospect of .aégg” 
was Laos. Both sides recognized the need to reduce the dangétgan 
that situation. Both sides endorsed the concept of a neutral andar. ; 
dependent Laos, much in the manner of Burma or CambodiagagE ; 


7 array 


critical importance to the current conference on Laos in GenévaNpg 
sides recognized the importance of an effective cease-fire. It igsitgmul 
that this be translated into new attitudes at Geneva, enabling the ‘daipty 
national Control Commission to do its duty, to.make .certaintinae ‘ 
cease-fire is enforced and maintained.2?_ I am hopeful that progr, 
can be made on this matter in the coming days at Geneva, foptihy . 
would greatly improve international atmospheres. PRP 
1 For a statement made at Geneva on May 81 by Ambassador W. Averell: Hat sii ioe a 
ibid., p. 1023. ee 
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No such hope emerged, however, with respect to the other dead 
locked Geneva conference, seeking a treaty to ban nuclear tests. Mn 
Khrushchev made it clear that there could not be a neutral admin 
istrator, in his opinion, because no one was truly neutral; that a Sovie 
veto would have to apply to acts of enforcement; that inspection wa 
only a subterfuge for espionage, in the absence of total disarmament 
and that the present test-ban negotiations appeared futile. In shor 
our hopes for an end to nuclear tests, for an end to the spread o 
nuclear weapons, and for some slowing down of the arms race hav 
been struck a serious blow. Nevertheless, the stakes are too importan 
for us to abandon the draft treaty we have offered at Geneva.’ 

But our most somber talks were on the subject of Germany an 
Berlin. I made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev that the security o 
Western Europe and therefore our own security are deeply involve 
in our presence and our access rights to West Berlin, that those right 
are based on law and not on sufferance, and that we are determined t 
maintain those rights at any risk and thus meet our obligation to th 
pore of West Berlin and their right to choose their own futur 

r. Khrushchev, in turn, presented his views in detail, and his pre: 
entation will be the subject of further communications. But we a1 
not seeking to change the present situation. A binding German peac 
treaty 1s a matter for all who were at war with Germany, and we an 
our allies cannot abandon our obligations to the people of West Berli 


Communist Theory of “Wars of Liberation” 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in terms of war. He be 
lieves the world will move his way without resort to force. He spok 
of his nation’s achievements in space. He stressed his intention t 
outdo us in industrial production, to outtrade us, to prove to the worl 
the superiority of his system over ours. Most of all, he predicted th 
triumph of communism in the new and less developed countries. H 
was certain that the tide there was moving his way, that the revolutio 
of rising peoples would eventually be a Communist revolution, an 
that the so-called “wars of liberation,” supported by the Kremliu 
would replace the old methods of direct aggression and invasion. 

_In the 1940’s and early fifties, the great danger was from Commt 
nist armies marching across free borders, which we saw in Kore: 
Our nuclear monopoly helped to prevent this in other areas. Now w 
face a new and different threat. We no longer have a nuclear monoy 
oly. Their missiles, they believe, will hold off our missiles, and the’ 
troops can match our troops should we intervene in these so-calle 

wars of liberation.” Thus the local conflict they support can turn 1 
their favor through guerrillas or insurgents or subversion. A sma 
group of disciplined Communists could exploit discontent and miser 
im a country where the average income may be $60 or $70 a year an 
Seize control, therefore, of an entire country without Communi: 
troops ever crossing any international frontier. This is the Commu 
nist theory. 

_ But I believe just as strongly that time will prove it wrong, the 
liberty and independence and self-determination, not communism, | 
the future of man, and that free men have the will and the resource 
to win the struggle for freedom. But it is clear that this struggle i 





* Bor text, see fbid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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this area of the new and poorer nations will be a continuing crisis of 
this decade. | 

Mr. Khrushchev made one point which I wish to pass on. He said 
there are many disorders throughout the world and he should not be 
blamed for them all. He is quite right, It is easy to dismiss as Com- 
munist-inspired every antigovernment or anti-American riot, every 
overthrow of a corrupt regime, or every mass protest against misery 
and despair. These are not all Communist-inspired. The Commv- 
nists move in to exploit them, to infiltrate their leadership, to mde 
their crest to victory. But the Communists did not create the cond: 
tions which caused them. 

In short, the hopes for freedom im these areas which see so much 
poverty and illiteracy, so many children who are sick, so many children 
who die in the first year, so many families without homes, so many 
families without hope—the future for freedom in these areas rests 
with the local people and their governments. If they have the will 
to determine their own future, if their governments have the support 
of their own people, if their honest and progressive measures hel 
ing their people have inspired confidence and zeal, then no raat 
or insurgent action can succeed. But where those conditions do not 
exist, a military guarantee against external attack from across a 
border offers little protection against internal decay. 


Responsibilities of the Free World 


Yet all this does not mean that our Nation and the West and the 
free world can only sit by. On the contrary, we have a historic 
opportunity to help these countries build their societies until the 
are so strong and broadly based that only an outside invasion co 
topple them ; and that threat, we know, can be stopped. 

We can train and equip their forces to resist Communist-supplied 
insurrections. We can help develop the industrial and agricul 
base on which new living standards can be built. We can encourage 
better administration and better education and better tax and land 
clistribution and a better life for the people. 

All this and more we can do because we have the talent and the 
resources to do it, if we will only use and share them. I mow that 
there is a great deal of feeling in the United States that we have car- 
ried the burden of economic assistance long enough, but these countries 
that we are now supporting, stretching all the way along from the top 
of Europe through the Middle East, down through Saigon, are now 
subject to great efforts internally in many of them to seize control. 

If we are not. prepared to assist them in making a better life for 
their people, then I believe that the prospects for freedom in those 
areas are uncertain. We must, I believe, assist them if we are 
termined to meet with commitments of assistance our words against 
the Communist advance. The burden is heavy, and we have carried 
it for many years. But I believe that this fight is not over. 
battle goes on, and we have to play our part in it. And therefor 
I hope again that we will assist these people so that they can remall 
free. 

It was fitting that Congress opened its hearings on our new foreign 
military arid economic aid programs in Washington ! at the very tim 


1¥or a statement by Secretary Rusk before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee ® 
May 31, see ibid., June 19, 1961, p. 947; for a statement: by Secretary Rusk before the Hou 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 7, see p. 1000. 
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that Mr. Khrushchev’s words in Vienna were demonstrating as noth- 
ing else could the need for that very program. It should be well run 
and effectively administered, but I believe we must do it, and I hope 
that you, the American people, will support it again because I think 
it is vitally important to the security of these areas. There is no use 
talking against the Communist. advance unless we are willing to meet 
our responsibilities, however burdensome they may be. 

I do not justify this aid merely on the grounds of anticommunism. 
It is a recognition of our opportunity and obligation to help these 
people be free, and we are not alone. I found that the people of France, 
for example, were doing far more in Africa in the way of aiding inde- 
pendent nations than our own country was. But I know that foreign 
aid is a burden that is keenly felt, and I can only say that we have no 
more crucial obligation now. 

My stay in England was short, but the visit gave me a chance to 
confer privately again with Prime Minister Macmillan, just as others 
of our party in Vienna were conferring yesterday with General de 
Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer. We all agreed that there is work to 
be done in the West, and from our conversations have come agreed 
steps to get on with that work. Our day in London, capped by a meet- 
ing with Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, was a strong reminder 
at the end of a long journey that the West remains united in its deter- 
mination to hold its standards. 

May I conclude by saying simply that I am glad to be home. We 
have on this trip admired splendid places and seen stirring sights, but 
we are glad to be home. No demonstration of support abroad could 
mean so much as the support which you, the American people, have so 
generously given to our country. With that support I am not fearful 
of the future. We must be patient. We must be courageous. We must 
accept both risks and burdens, but with the will and the work freedom 
will prevail. Good night, and thank you very much. 


Statement by the Federal Republic of Germany on Proposed 
ees of the Bundestag and Bundesrat at Berlin, June 9, 
961} 


Such meetings are in full accord with the four-power status of 
Berlin and the constitutional links between the Federal Republic and 
Berlin. This is why the allied Kommandatura, the body which is 
responsible for the observance of the four-power status of the city, 
has never raised any objections to meetings of the Bundestag and 

Bundesrat in Berlin. 

_ The fact that for many years numerous meetings of the Bundestag 
and Bundesrat have taken place in Berlin, without the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in any way objecting to them until 1959, shows how con- 
trived and unjustified the Soviet charges are. In 1959 the Soviet 
Government for the first time protested against such a meeting in 





? News Release of the German Embassy in Washington, June 13, 1961. Statement given 
to news correspondents in Bonn by State Secretary Felix von Eckhardt, head of the Federal 
Press and Information Office. 
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Berlin, without, however, advancing a pertinent reason. fottiggmamr 
tion that such meetings were incompatible with the four-po¥ g 
In this context the fact should be mentioned that, for 3m 
during the 14th session of the Bundestag in 1949, even th E 
mentary group of the German Communist Party (KPD) :su 
Berlin as the seat for the administrative organs of the Federsifiiis 
ernment; the party’s reasoning being that this would furn ae 
proof that Berlin was the capital of Germany. Even “N eues Deitsti-. 
land”, the official publication of SED, specifically welcomed thesia 
ings of the Bundestag and the presence of members of the Kedemls 
Parliament in Berlin, in its issue of October 20, 1955. 1 SEE 
The Soviet Government’s protest is even harder to understaigne 


the fact is taken into account that for a long time it has pé TONE 
the “Volkskammer” of the Soviet Zone to hold its sessions in the Sayan 
sector of Berlin. Again and again events are being orgs nizeqans 
the Soviet sector which are in clear contravention of the four: Dane 
status of the city. This holds true in particular for the re eaited fon * 
tary demonstrations of the People’s Army against whic | the aie 
western powers have had to protest on many occasions. mi (ke 
No one will be able to comprehend why peaceful meetings of palit: 
mentary bodies are supposed to be disturbing the peace but, thaffues 
is evidently not true of heavily armed military parades. The Soy. 
Government is constantly accusing other countries of increasing any 
sions in the world. Here now is clear evidence that it is the Soya 
Union which raises the tension in Berlin by making false chargegiaiu 
attacking perfectly legitimate events, Tam 
The Soviet statement clearly has a propagandistic character. sim 
Is particularly evident in the incre sble assertion that the Beir 
meetings of the parliamentary bodies had been scheduled weiter 
openly declared provocative intention, ~ 





oo £8 
News Conference Statements by Walter Ulbricht, Chairma 


the State Council of the East German Regime, June 15, 196léx 
[Extracts] mors. 3 

* 2 sf ok *. ike ey 
Question: * * * My name is (Dohner?), of the Prank furter Tige 
schau. Mr. Chairman, does the setting up of a free city in yourage x 
imply that the state frontier will be at the Brandenburg ‘Gateqants 
are you determined to consistently treat it as such with all 6S s 
sequences ? RS 
Ulbricht: The meaning of your question, as I see it, is that hho 
are people in West Germany who would like us to mobilize thé'Biwae 4 
ing workers of the GDR capital to put up a wall. Iam nota witeps 
any such imtention, since the building workers in our capittiiee 3 
chiefly engaged in the housing program, and their time is‘ fullygort 3 

cupied. Nobody intends to put up a wall. As I said before;\taane 

in favor of a contractual settlement of relations between West: Baul 
and the GDR Government. This is the simplest and most norfiii 
to solve these questions, Rg — 
—_—_——————— 43 s z : 
1 Translation from broadcast in German by East German Domestic Service, Junge aee J 


oo gi! os 
i a] + ing 
4 co rr a 
peel 
4 7 
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As regards the state frontier—our frontier runs along the Elbe and 
so on, and the territory of West Berlin forms part of the territory of 
the GDR. Still—in a certain sense it is true—there are questions of 
state frontiers between West Berlin and the GDR 1f the neutralization 
of Berlin actually becomes effective. But there is a difference between 
the arrangements over state frontiers to be made with West Germany 
and the arrangements to be made in Berlin. 

Vine, London Daily Mail: You have just referred to a peace treaty 
as the first step on the road to reunification. Don’t you think that in 
order to realize this every native German should have the right to 
move freely within both parts of Germany, and that this right should 
be laid down in the peace treaty ? 

Ulbricht: Freedom of movement of the Germans is at present frus- 
trated by the West German Government. GDR citizens traveling to 
West Germany to talk in a normal manner with West German citizens, 
orto pay family visits, are being arrested in West Germany. That is 
to say, West Germany has interposed an iron curtain. This goes so 
far that Herr Adenauer has actually declared his opposition to meet- 
ee sports organizations. 

_ We hope that the West German Government will change its posi- 

tion as soon as a peace treaty comes into being. Al] this will be settled 
in connection with the peace treaty. At present, the Bonn govern- 
Ment carries out such measures because of its arms drive, and because 
they are afraid that GDR citizens may come to West Germany and 
talk about peace. 

But surely every normal person has a right to talk about peace, no 
matter where. Suppose a GDR citizen goes to Berlin—he has a right 
to talk to journalists there about questions of peace too, without any 
Intervention by the government. But in West Germany this 1s not 
allowed. There the Ministry of the Interior takes action if a GDR citi- 
zen talks about peace in West Germany. This anomalous situation 

can only be changed in concluding a peace treaty. 
-— Same Questioner: Are you then in favor of every native German 
having the right after the peace treaty to move freely within the whole 
e ee and that this right should be laid down in the peace 
reaty 

Ulbricht: This depends on what the negotiators, what the two 
German states, achieve as a result of their negotiations. I cannot pre- 
judge here all the results which the two German states will achieve in 
their negotiations. Furthermore, on principle, we are in favor of the 
atomic arms drive being stopped in West Germany, of the revanchist 
Incitement campaign being ended in West Germany. Only after the 
end of the revanchist incitement campaign will the question of free 
movement arise. But freedom of movement will not be granted to 
the militarists, to the espionage centers of Herr Strauss. The question 
is that simple. 

Bischoff, West German Trade: In one of your latest interviews, if 
my memory serves right, you used in connection with your peace treaty 
proposals the phrase “it is not our intention to block traffic routes” 
and you went on to propose agreements about communications by 

and, water, and air. Could you state how you envisage the super- 
vision of air communications between Berlin and the Federal territory, 
or more precisely the air safety service ? 
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Ulbricht: It is self-evident that all (lines of ?) communication pass- 
ing through GDK territory are subject to the supervision of the sov- 
ereign state of the GDR. If Iam correctly informed, the same is tru 
in the United States, in Great Britain, and in West Germany. So our 
only proposal is to insure that the same regulations which hold in 
the Umited States, in Great Britain, and in West Germany also apply 
here in the GDR, 

Evidently, the Western powers are interested—that is, West Berlin 
is interested—in establishing conditions in which traffic from West 
Berlin can go freely in all directions. Once the GDR, through the 
peace treaty, acquires full control over all communications, it will m 
fact not change the existing situation very much. For at present we 
control 65 (corrects himself)—95 percent of the traffic by waterway 
and land. The other five percent, or three percent made up by mill 
tary transport, are separate. In addition, there is control over air 
communications. | 

Since communications between West Berlin and all states are pro- 
ceeding normally, under conditions of control on Jand and water, ths 
is to say, that practical experience is available, that valuable expen- 
ence has been gathered, and that this control does not constitute an 
obstacle to traflic and communications, it should not be difficult at all 
for the United States, Great Britain, and France, acting in accord 
with international law and respect for the sovereignty of the GDR, to 
achieve an understanding on remaining controls. 

Therefore, to give a precise answer to your question, I regard as the 
best means of achieving this purpose that negotiations should begm 
between the four powers and also between the GDR and the Gover- 
ment of West Germany, as far as it relates to relations between the 
two German states, that is, that peace negotiations should begin to 
obtain an understanding on the peace treaty and also about the quet- 
tion of West Berlin’s communications with other countries. 
sooner these negotiations start the earlier an understanding with the 
GDR Government about the use of the transport and communication 
facilities of the GDR on land, water, and in the air will be possible 
and no interruption will take place. 

Thus those who do not want an interruption must support early 
negotiations. Thisisthe simplest way. This is not a special foeatare 
of the present situation; this has always been true in regard to 
relations between states. We are thus ready to give definite guaral- 
tees in regard to communications. Well, if a peace treaty is achieve 
then those states interested in communications with West Berln 
have no other course but. to conduct negotiations of that kind with 
the GDR Government. My understanding of your question is this: 
That after the conclusion of the peace treaty, a new situation wi 
arise. That is correct. Hence I say: the sooner the negotiations 
take place, the more smoothly and more simply all questions of com- 
munications will be solved. “That is to say, nobody can avoid nego 
tiating on this problem with the GDR. 

May I point out to the foreign journalists, and may I ask them 
to show understanding of the fact that in this matter we claim the 
same rights as every other state. In regard to this question we sre 
no less sensitive than the United States, Great Brita, and France 
about their own territory. And you yourselves know the golden 
rule: Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 





aa 
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Well, there you are! The same principles of international law 
which are valid for the Western powers, the same principles also hold 
good for the GDR. Therefore, there is only one way—businesslike 
negotiations, understanding, contractual undertakings on all ques- 
tions of transport and communication. This is the only road. This 
is customary 1n relations between states and we do not ask for more. 
We do not make any additional demands. 

fepresentative of the Bavarian radio: At the beginning of the press 
conference it was stated that disarmament negotiations would pro- 


ceed more easily after conclusion of the peace treaty. I ask whether 


you are unalterably determined about the sequence; do you regard the 
handling of the German question on an international level as having 


_ priority over disarmament negotiations? As you know, in the West 
_ the opposite view is held—that progress in disarmament would facili- 


tate solution of the German question. __ 
Ulbricht: You say that the Western side holds the view that nego- 


_tiations on disarmament must take precedence over the peace treaty. 


It is not my impression that the West German side desires disarma- 
ment, for every declaration and public statement made by West Ger- 
man ministers is concerned only with rearmament, atomic armament, 
etc. I have so far heard nothing about West German proposals on 
disarmament. I now ignore election propaganda, for this propa- 
ganda might be understood to refer to disarmament at the North 
Pole but not in West Germany. 

Therefore I must say that I have not yet heard that the governing 
circles in West. Germany believe that disarmament should precede a 
peace treaty. In West Germany proposals are made only for rearma- 


Ment, and since we believe this to be the situation, I would like to give 


a precise answer to your question: Yes, we have fixed our position as 
follows—that the conclusion of a peace treaty is the first and most 
important step toward real disarmament negotiations. Yes, you have 
understood the sequence quite correctly. Negotiations on a peace 
treaty will clear the road for genuine disarmament. After the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty, every one will ask himself: Why do we 
need an arms race? 
* * * *K * * % 


PAP correspondent: Comrade Chairman, I have two questions. 


The leading politicians of the Federal Republic have rejected the idea 
of a peace treaty, pointing out the inevitability of fixing the frontiers 


ma peacetreaty. What is your view on this point? 


My second question is: There are voices in the West which doubt 

whether a demilitarized, free city of West Berlin would be able to 
Insure economic survival for the population in the long run. What 
is onr [your] view on this point ? 
_ Ulbricht: On the first question concerning frontiers: The existing 
ironhers wil] remain. The peace treaty does not alter the frontiers 
“nd it cannot alter them. And if the Western powers do not. conclude 
a meace treaty, the frontiers will be altered still less. Yes. 

The results of World War IJ cannot be revoked by anyone, not.even 
throuth war. You know very well that we are not responsible for 
‘his frontier. The one responsible was ITitler, who carried out the 
attack on Poland, on the Soviet Union, and on other states in Europe. 
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The results of his attacks upon our nations is the fixing of thigtiter 
tier. We had no share in it. But we respect the result, as leiden WH 
in the negotiations between the four powers, and nothing tamh 
altered in regard to these frontiers. : ar ape 
Of course there are people who do not want to recognize the:fror 
tiers. Among these people are Herr Adenauer and certain. ciples 
around Ollenhauer. These people are not making statements ‘attage 
ing these frontiers because they believe they can be altered. sHarr 
Adenauer does not believe that the frontiers can be altered. He's | 
doing this in the interests of his chauvinistic election propaganda: { 
win votes. SG 
Of course these gentlemen are engaging in a dangerous gan e Sabi 
we must realize that the danger constituted by the West German uli, } 
is still more serious; they would be immediately willing to do as;Higs 
ler did and attack—under the watchword of self-determinztionss ’ 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the GDR, and other countries, just as Hafler, 
when he started the attack on Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland: : 
did so under the watchword of self-determination. Well, the: Wes 
German ultras now want to imitate him. What is to be done?:on] 
one thing: today rather than tomorrow these ultras must be puting 
straitjacket and thereby rendered harmless so that they cannot; com 
mit any crimes. eae: 
But as to both groups—those who engage in revenge propaganda 
without believing In an alteration of frontiers, and those who.desue- 
war—neither will alter the existing frontiers. Therefore,.surelygl 
would only be sensible to recognize in a peace treaty the unaltepagig 
facts and thereby deprive the ultras of every opportunity to .engpg: 
in adventures. a 
The conclusion of a peace treaty means that the states concerned gall. 
the ultras that it is pointless to continue this revanchist campaign 
This would be in the interest of the whole German people, andthe 
suspicion that has grown up against the West German policyg 
revanchism would be alleviated; it will gradually, well, lessen;; d. 
in the end will disappear. ae 
Now for the second question—whether West Berlin is economically 
able to maintain itself as a free city. West Berlin has a, highly dgvel- 
oped industry and can exist very well through normal economie¢ reals 
tions with all countries; it can achieve a high degree of prosperitygiuy, 
the population. A peace treaty will not make the slightest diff Soles 
or change in the living standards of the West Berlin population}got 
the slightest difference. The only thing that will change is thie’ 
West Berlin population will no longer be harmed by certain laws-frog 4 
Bonn, which are temporarily applied in West Berlin. The*Wéep* 
Berliners will have the direct advantage of being able to dé denen 
their own laws, on their own status. , 
Baker, Daily Telegraph correspondent: Are you willing, Mr Cisstt 
man, as a part of the progress of reunification, to agree to indépant: 
ent, supervised elections and a plebiscite in the GDR and in there 
eral Republic? . i 
Ulbricht: It is well known that so far Herr Adenauer has’ fejpcaal 
any plebiscite in West Germany and has prevented it. Citizefisat. 
the German Federal Republic and citizens of the GDR years Yue 
prison sentences because they supported, for instance, a plebigt 
atomic armaments. West German citizens received prison.‘ 
4. 
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because they advocated a plebiscite on the Paris treaties and the entry 
of West Germany into NATO. ar | 

Well, I would like to tell you quite frankly: a plebiscite in accorc 
with the wishes of the people can only refer to the question of safe- 
guarding peace. Well, we are today, at any time, ready for a plebi: 
scite, ready for joint talks with the Bonn government, for a plebi. 
scite on a peace treaty and on general and complete disarmament 11 
Germany. - 

The first plebiscite, which can be held surely, in view of the remil 
tarization of West Germany and its becoming a center of danger, mus' 
be concerned with safeguarding peace. This is the basic question. We 
are in favor of such plebiscites. 214 

Stillman, Wochenpost: Adenauer has spoken about a supervisec 
plebiscite in other parts of Germany. I would like your opinion o1 
that, Mr. Chairman. eos 

Ulbricht: Herr Adenauer has not said what he wanted a plebiscit 
about—whether he wants it on atomic arms in West Germany, 0: 
about a peace treaty, or general disarmament. This is the questioi 
Herr Adenauer left open. We are in favor of a plebiscite on genera 
and complete disarmament in Germany. This would be a realisti 
plebiscite, and, all right, let there be a plebiscite on a peace treaty be 
tween the two German states. 

This is what is at stake. As to control, I say that the Germans hav 
enough experience, they know how to cast a vote, how to drop a ballo 
in the box, how this is done in technical respects; they know that wel 
enough, for the old proposal that it is absolutely necessary to get rep 
resentatives from Pakistan and so forth (voice in the hall: from Ala 
bama) from Alabama to assist in the plebiscite, I think this is super 
fluous; one can save the expense. 

Gerhard Eisler: Minister Schroeder is supervising every vote 1 

West Germany anyway. 
_ Peet, German Democratic Report: A U.S. paper recently reporte 
alleged plans to collect military units near Helmstedt and to carry ou 
a coup de main toward West Berlin, and so forth. What is your vie 
of such plans? 

Ulbricht: Well, I have also read that U.S. and West German paper 
talk about tank breakthroughs and armed convoys. Obviously, thes 
were statements made by cold war warriors. Probably this was de 
signed to put us under pressure and to force us to refrain from insist 
We on what is our right, to insure peace for our German people 

ell, such threats, such announcements, have no effect on us; it is; 
waste of ink to publish this sort of thing. 

We realize that some U.S. military men are dreaming of a militar: 
push near Helmstedt. But I believe that even the citizens of th 
United States will agree with me that it is easier to dream about i 
than to do it. What nonsense all this is. We simply do not want t 

elieve and cannot believe that. it is the desire, the ambition, of th 
United States to appear before the whole world as an aggressor. | 
don’t think I need say any more about this. We would be pleased i 
certain people were to refrain in the future from answering our man: 
peace offers time after time with foolish saber-rattling or rattling o 
other weapons. We would like to tell them amicably : stop that nois 
with your weapons, stop the rattling, and wait until we have reason 
4b16 negotiations on equal terms. 

76191— 61.-—_43 
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Therefore it is not our intention to talk to the military in the United 
States and West Germany about arms. We want to talk about a peace- 
ful settlement. I believe this much is now sufficiently clear. tat 
talk about a peaceful settlement, and we would appreciate it very much 
if all the journalists and publishers would help stop the mischievous 
reports in some papers about preparations for a military a 
After all, this kind of thing does not affect our nerves; you cannot 
make us turn a hair; we shall consistently continue along our road of 
struggle for the peace treaty, and the result will inevitably be the isola- 
tion of the troublemakers. 

We have no interest in interrupting air traffic. Why should it be 
interrupted? Weare interested in bringing about a new settlement— 
that is to say, that a contractual basis is established about air com- 
munications. This will be an entirely different matter. Those who 
are against a treaty with the GDR are interfering with air communica- 
tions. We have no interest in—well, we are modern men; we don't 
want people to walk all the time; we want them to go by air as well. 
a we want to have agreements concluded on it, just as in the United 

tates. | 

Now suppose for example I want to fly to New York, I need the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Government, don’t I? Well, there you are. A 
in the same way, we want the United States to make an agreement 
with us if it wants its aircraft in GDR territory. That is quite s 
different question. It is the question of respect for the sovereignty 
of every country. 

So I take it that in your opinion there are people who hold the opi- 

ion that the sovereign rights of a state should not apply in the GDR! 
That is no order at all! What sort of anarchy is this? Everyone 
doing as he pleases. But we are in favor of a settlement of thes 
questions. It’s like this the whole world over, and why shouldn't it 
be thesame in Germany? Why not? 
_ I should like to add this: the people of Berlin are surely interested 
In such a settlement. Think of the West Berliners, of the inhabitants 
of the central boroughs of West Berlin and the central boroughs of 
the capital. Today they are constantly disturbed by the noise of 
aircraft and they are exposed to the danger—as happened in 
Munich—of an aircraft crashing into buildings. 

Can you imagine that it would be possible to maintain air trafic 
without an orderly air safety service? Such an air safety servic 
must now be agreed upon with the representatives of the state exer- 
cising alr sovereignty. There you are, kindly go ahead then and 
make such agreements. And if such arrangements are made for air 
traffic, the inhabitants of the central boroughs of Berlin will benefit 
greatly. There will not be so much noise in the central borough, 
and there will no longer be the danger that planes will hit them oa 
the head. Everything will be settled in an orderly manner. Since 
I have heard that the Bonn and U.S. governments are in favor of 
order 1n this field—well then, those guardians of order could surely 
reach agreement on insuring air safety. Well then, conclude treaties! 
We are ready to do so. We are prepared to start negotiations S002. 

Lentz, New York Times: Am J right in inferring from your wo 
that in the event of such an agreement Tempelhof airport would be 
closed down ? 
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Ulbricht: Actually, this does not depend on me. Perhaps the 
port will close itself down. This is not really a problem that v 
arise. We await the appropriate proposals from the Western pow 
concerning these questions, to be put forward by them. We m: 
our proposals and they will make theirs. If the representatives of 
Western powers or of West Berlin propose that Tempelhof airfi 
be closed down—very well, we’ll talk about it. 

Vater, Der Spiegel: I have another question on the matter of : 
craft. Would the control of air safety imply that the GDR wo 
also carry out checks on passengers flying from West Berlin to 
Federal Republic or vice versa? And another question on the t« 
already dealt with about the people who have fled from the repuk 
If I understood you correctly, Mr. Chairman, you hold that G 
citizens must not travel or move to West Berlin without the permis: 
of the GDR Ministry of the Interior. Would that not mean | 
West Berlin loses a right which all other countries have, the righ 
granting asylum—as the GDR for instance has granted it to V 
German citizens, including Hagemann ? 

Ulbricht: 1 have told you—I should like to tell the questioner : 
I am sure he is familiar with the international regulations regarc 
travel, which respect the sovereignty of the individual states. | 
same arrangements applying to other states must also apply to 
GDR. Whether it be by water, land, or in the air, they will be en 
ing the GDR, they will be subject to our control, for these are 
communications. We have said so a hundred times. There is 
doubt at all. 

Nor can this trouble any citizen of a West German state—it ce: 
trouble him. He receives his entry stamp just the same as we get i 
we go to London. I mean the technical knowledge in regard to 
entry regulations in London, the same knowledge you may allow 
to eke We do things exactly the same as you do. Thus it is 
night. 

The question as to fugitives from the republic, I have previou 
answered quite precisely. 

Junge Presse correspondent, Bonn: The memorandum of the Soy 
Government to the President of the United States says that a pe 
treaty should also definitely fix the status of West Berlin as a f 
city. I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether the GDR G. 
ernment interprets this to mean that even under a peace treaty c 
cluded only between the Soviet Union and the GDR—a separ 
treaty—final decisions would be made about the territory and the 
stitutions of West Berlin ? 

Ulbricht: This question has been repeatedly answered by the Cha 
man of the USSR Council of Ministers. He stated that, after c 
clusion of the peace treaty, the West Berliners would have comp! 
freedom to decide on their own status and order, but that the re 
nants of the war would be eliminated. That is to say, in the pe 
treaty it will be explicitly stated that the remnants of the war are 
be liquidated. This includes the occupation statute and various otl 
things existing in West Berlin which are remnants of the war. 1 
peace treaty will not impair the democratic rights of the people 
nee Berlin. They will thus decide themselves on their inter 
order. 
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I would like, however, to add something to give greater precision 
to my remarks that the free city of West Berlin, after the conclusion of 
the peace treaty, will not be disturbed either by occupation forces‘or 
by agents’ centers, or by radio stations of the organizers of the cold 
war, or by other measures which might serve the preparation of war. 
That is to say, West Berlin must not be utilized, either against the 
interests of the GDR and the socialist states, or against the United 
States, Britain, France, the German Federal Republic, or other West- 
ern states. West Berlin is truly to be a neutral city. 

That is to say, in connection with the conclusion of the peace treaty 
the occupation statute will be abolished and West Berlin will receive 
the status of a neutralized, free city, safeguarded by international 
guarantees. The GDR will at all times respect this order, this statute 
of neutrality, and we believe that this will serve the general interests 
of peace, that such a statute will serve the genera] interests of peace. 

* * * * * a s 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Moscow, Concerning His 
Meeting at Vienna With President Kennedy, June 15, 1961* 


[Extracts | 
* ¢ * * * * . 
Pemit me now to turn to the German question, which occupied an 
important place in our talks with President Kennedy. 


; 


POSITION ON GERMANY 


The Soviet Government has repeatedly stated its position on this 
question. And the Western powers cannot complain that they do no 
know our proposals sufficiently well. We have done and are doug 
everything to convince the Government of Britain, the United States 
France and other nations which took part together with us in the war 
against Hitler Germany that the absence of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many has created a deeply abnormal and dangerous situation lm 
Europe. | 

The question seems to be clear. A peace treaty with Germany 
indispensable. Moreover, of course, there can be no question of any 
new changes of borders. We proceed from the proiee that the peace 
treaty with Germany will put a seal on what has already heen 
established by the Potsdam agreement. ep 

The government of the German Democratic Republic has repeatedly 
stated that it recognizes as final the eastern border of Germany along 
the Oder-Neisse line, established by this agreement. ' 

Indeed, the Governments of the Western powers obviously under- 
stand, too, how senseless it would be to raise now the question of revis- 
ing Germany’s boundaries. Their representatives have often:teld 
us about this during our conversations, le 

A simple operation, it seems—to put a seal on what actually,al 
ready exists and what is long demanded by the peoples. What.isgh 
then, that keeps the Western Governments from this step*1- 1% 
—__—_—_—. AH 

1 Translation of text as transmitted by Tass; The New York Times, June 16, 1961. . 
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The reason, obviously, lies in the fact that certain people do lip 
service to peace while actually wishing to keep alive the smoldering 
coals of World War II, so as to choose a suitable moment and fan up 
the conflagration of a new war. 


“WHAT IS THE PURPOSE?” 


For this purpose more and more new divisions are formed in West- 
ern Germany and Chancellor Adenauer is demanding atomic weapons 
for his army. 

What is the purpose of all this? After all, neither a big army nor 
ane weapons are needed to retain what West Germany possesses 
today. 

However, there are forces there which still covet what does not 
belong to them and cannot resign themselves to the existing borders. 

What would an attempt to change the frontiers at present mean ? 
It would mean war, and a thermonuclear war at that. 

In the conversations with me, President Kennedy, and as a matter 
of fact other Western representatives, too, referred to the fact that 
the Western powers bear some sort of obligations to the residents of 
West Berlin and that these obligations cannot be affected even by the 
conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

Kt is natural to ask, however: What obligations they feel must be 
maintained if all of them follow from the surrender of Hitler Ger- 
many and form the provisional Allied agreements and, consequently, 
can be valid only until the peace treaty is signed. What is more, there 
eS i general no special Allied commitments with regard to West 

erlin. 

The Allied obligations applied to the entire territory of Germany, 
and it was precisely these agreements that were grossly violated by 
the Western powers. They turned West Germany into a militarist 
state, founded a military bloc directed against us, and in this bloc 
Federal Germany plays a primary patt. 


BERLIN’S STATUS PREDICTED 


West Berlin, which is situated on the territory of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, will after the signing of the peace treaty be free of 
all the result of the capitulation of Hitler’s Germany and the intro- 
duction of the occupation regime there. 

It should be said that when the question of a peace treaty with 

ermany, and consequently of the normalization of the situation in 
West Berlin, arises, the representatives of the Western powers in 
many cases depart from legal grounds and start appealing to questions 
of prestige. But these attempts are beneath criticism. 

I should like to mention a fairly recent case. We fought together 
with the United States against Japan, our peoples shed blood to- 
gether. The Soviet Army routed the main nucleus of the Japanese 

tTmy—the Kuantung army in Manchuria. 

The Soviet Union, together with the other countries that fought 
against Japan, took part in drafting the measures for controlling 
Japan’s postwar development. A Far Eastern commission was set 
UP In Washington and an Allied Council for Japan, with headquarters 
In Tokyo. In these bodies Soviet representatives took a most active 
part on an equal footing. 
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Then it came to the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan. Our 
allies disregarded the views of the Soviet Union and signed a separate 
peace treaty with Japan. I shall not dwell on the reasons which at 
that time determined the position of the Soviet Union on the question 
of a peace treaty with Japan, since now we are speaking of a different 
matter—of the way the United States treated its ally in that case. 

It unilaterally abolished the Allied Council for Japan and deprived 
the Soviet representatives of all rights. Our representatives were 
virtually in mid air—they were being pushed out of Tokyo by every 
means, yet we had certain rights and obligations which stemmed from 
the capitulation of Japan and were stipulated in the corresponding 
agreements. 

So you see that then the Americans disregarded both the rights of 
the Soviet Union and the international agreements. Leaning on its 
superiority in atomic weapons, it sought to dictate conditions not only 
to the conquered Japan, but also to its allies in the war against Japan. 





ACCUSATION IS DENIED 


When we suggest signing a peace treaty with Germany and turning 
West Berlin into a free city we are accused of wanting to deprive 
the Western powers of access to this city. But that is a wrong and 
unworthy argument. The granting to West Berlin of the status of 
a free city would mean that all countries of the world wishing to 
maintain economic and cultural ties with this city would have the 
right and possibilities to freely exercise these ties. 

Of course, agreement would have to be reached with the country 
across whose territory pass the communications that link West Berlin 
with the outside world. This is normal. Otherwise the sovereignty of 
the state inside which West Berlin is situated would be jeopardized. 

The governments of the Western powers claim that they have 
pledged to defend the freedom and well-being of the population of 
West Berlin. In the four-power agreements on Berlin, however, noth- 
ing is said of these obligations of the United States, Britain and 
France. The idea of insuring freedom for the population of West 
Berlin can in itself arouse no objections from anybody. None other 
than the Soviet Union suggests that the political and social regime in 
West Berlin should be the ones which its population wants, 

The Soviet Union and our friends do not want war and we will not 
start it. But we will defend our sovereignty, will fulfill our sacred 
duty to defend our freedom and independence. If any country Vio- 
lates peace and crosses the borders—ground, ‘air or water—of another 
it will assume full responsibility for the consequences of the aggres- 
sion and will receive a proper rebuff. 


“NO REASON TO QUARREL”’ 


We have no reason to quarrel with any people, we want to live in 
friendship and concord with all peoples. To that end the Soviet 
Union is proposing to sign a peace treaty with Germany jointly wit 
other countries, 


1For a statement by John Foster Dulles, Special Representative of President Truman. 
at “an ae on Sept. 5, 1951, see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955, Basto Doot- 
ments, I, . B ice : 
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And this peaceful step is called a threat or even an act of aggression ! 
Such talk can come only from those who seek to slander or distort our 
intentions, to poison the minds of the peoples with lies. 

We ask everyone to understand us correctly: The conclusion of a 
eace treaty with Germany cannot be postponed any longer. A peace- 
ul settlement in Europe must be attained this year. 

During the meetings in Vienna there was also an exchange of views 
on the situation in Laos and on a peaceful settlement of the Laotian 
question. 

* * o* # * #* * 


“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 


It emerged from our talks with President Kennedy that we under- 
‘stand the peaceful coexistence of states differently. The President?’s 
idea is to build up something like a dam against the people’s move- 
ment to establish in their countries social systems which the ruling 
circles of the Western powers deem unsuitable. 

I must point out that on the whole I am pleased with these talks. If 
you were to ask me was it worthwhile negotiating this meeting. was it 
worth holding, I would reply without hesitation: This meeting was 
worthwhile; moreover, it was necessary. 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Moscow, Concerning the 
German Problem and Disarmament, June 21, 1961+ 


[Extracts] 


Twenty-two years have elapsed since the day when Fascist Germany 
perfidiously, without a declaration of war, attacked the Soviet Union, 
interrupted the peaceful labor of the Soviet people and thrust a diffi- 
- cult, devastating war upon us. 

_ _ The entire Soviet people rose in defense of their great homeland, in 
defense of the achievements of socialism. A sacred people’s war 
against the Nazi invasion began. 

The gigantic forces, the unbending will of the Societ people, closely 

rallied behind their own Communist party, became manifest in all 
their greatness during this war. 
_ Way back, at the time when Hitler, the German Fascists were striv- 
Ing to seize power, our party and the Soviet Government resolutely 
exposed the predatory nature of fascism, warned the peoples of the 
danger threatening them. The Soviet Union was the only state which 
tirelessly called for curbing fascism, for preventing it from unleash- 
Ing another world war. 


PROPOSALS NOT ACCEPTED 


, But the ruling quarters of the Bourgeois States, blinded by hatred 

or our Socialist country and afraid of the world revolutionary move- 
ment, did not accept any one of the Soviet Government’s proposals 
though their advisa ility was obvious for all. 


“Text as transmitted in English by Tass; The New York Times, June 22, 1961. 
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On the eve of World War II, the so-called Western democracies 
conducted a double-faced policy and the Soviet Government convinced 
itself that they did not want to join efforts with the Soviet Union 
against the Fascist countries—Germany and Italy, that they sought to 
prod Nazi Germany against our country. Then the Soviet govern 
ment had no other recourse but to enter into negotiations with Hit- 
ler, although it realized that it was striking a deal with the devil 
incarnate. 

It was the perfidious policy of the ruling circles of Britain and 
France that impelled us to conclude a nonaggression pact with Ger- 
many in August 1939. 

Sixteen years have already elapsed since the end of the war, but 
no peace treaty has been concluded with Germany so far. 

The West powers do not want to end war by signing a peace treaty 
which is the norma] thing todo. They strive to preserve the state of 
the war with Germany. 

Having ended the war, the peoples of the countries of the anti-Hitler 
coalition hoped and believed that Germany, which was the initiator 
of the two world wars, will never again become a hotbed of militar- 
ism and aggression. 

And what do we have in fact? West Germany has become now al 
influential member of the aggressive military NATO block. Militar- 
ists of the Federal Republic of Germany have already got hold of 
rocket weapons and are insistently demanding atomic weapons for the 
Bundeswehr. | 


ISSUE RAISED AT VIENNA 


Recently we have discussed all these questions in detail with United 
States President Mr. Kennedy in Vienna. 

We explained to him in detail why the conclusion of a German peat 
treaty can no longer be delayed indefinitely. This treaty must put 
a seal of [on?] the situation which has arisen after World War I. 

Soviet people do not want war and just for this reason we strive to 
remove what can cause its outbreak. For the sake of this, at the 
end of this year, we, together with other peace-loving states, will sign 
a peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic. 

Contrary to the noisy allegations of those who would like to keep 
up international tension, we do not threaten West Berlin at all whet 
we urge the conclusion of a peace treaty. 

We propose a free city status for West Berlin. We have no inten- 
tion of changing the social and political system in West Berlin. This 
is the internal matter of its population. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the German Democratic Republic intends to restrict the links 
between West Berlin and all countries of the world. 

As regards those who try to threaten us with war if we sign a peace 
treaty with the German Democratic Republic, they will bear the en- 
tire responsibility for their actions. 

Unleashing World War II the imperialists hoped to bury socialism. 
But actually it was fascism of Hitler and Mussolini that was buried 
under the war ruins, while socialism has become even more firmly 
rooted in the world. We Communists believe in the triumph of the 
great ideas of Marxism and Leninism in the name of which the Soviet 
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people fought during the years of World War II sparing no efforts 


and life itself. 
DISARMAMENT URGED 


And it is because we believe in our ideas that we now as before 
stand for peace and international friendship, and fight for genera 
disarmament. 

In 1959, on behalf of the Soviet Government, I submitted to th 
United Nations a full-scale plan for universal and complete disarma 
ment under strict international control. We firmly stand by thi 
position because we sincerely want disarmament, which is essentia 
for insuring peace to all people. 

In our sia for disarmament, for peace and security of peoples, fo! 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems, we proceec 
from the idea that the government and social system of any country 
is the internal matter of each people and that no one may impose som: 
particular social order upon it. 

The ruling circles of capitalist countries lack the courage to saj 
openly that they are against disarmament. They pretend that they 
are ready to negotiate, express readiness to sit endlessly on variou 
committees and subcommittees. 

Representatives of countries of monopoly capital go to disarmamen 
talks with the sole purpose to mislead their peoples, to lure them witl 
hope for agreement, but in reality to sabotage disarmament, to con 
tinue the furious arms race. And they would like to do this so in 

-geniously as to lay the blame for the sabotaging of agreement upo: 
the Socialist countries. 

For this purpose bourgeois diplomacy and propaganda are hard a 
work spreading the fabrication that we propose disarmament with 
out control and thus prevent agreement on disarmament. 


SETS TERMS FOR CONTROLS 


We have exposed this machination. We have declared in th 
United Nations: Gentlemen if you want agreement not in world an: 
then we shall accept any of your proposals on control.* 

The enemies of disarmament have nothing to say to that. The 
have only one path open to them: to mislead the peoples and to repea 
endlessly the fable that we stand for disarmament without contro 
nie a. the saying goes, lies have short legs and one cannot get far 0 

em ! 

We are ready to sign even tomorrow an agreement on universal an 
complete disarmament with any, most strict international control. _ 

But we shall not accept control without disarmament, because suc 
control would in effect be espionage. 

In this connection, I should like to say a few words on the questio 
of a nuclear weapons test ban.? At the Geneva talks, the Wester 
powers have taken a position which does not make it possible to reac 
agreement to end these tests. 





: eext garbled. 
A ve Geneva Oonference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests: History a 
nalysts of Negotiations (Department of State publication 7258). 
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In its recent memorandum the Soviet Government has proposed an 
interdependent solution of the problems of ending nuclear weapon 
tests and of universal and complete disarmament. The other day the 
United States Government has sent us a memorandum rejecting our 
proposal. We shall reply to the White House memorandum. But 
already now I am ina position to say that we firmly stand by the views 
we had stated. 

For close to three years already the Soviet Union has been making 
no nuclear weapon tests, although we have no treaty with the Western 
powers on this matter. We can continue abstaining from nuclear 
tests and offer to the Western powers to reach agreement on the dis 
armament problem as a whole and on its component parts, including 
the question of nuclear weapons tests. 

Some American leaders urge the United States Government to 
resume nuclear weapon tests if the Soviet Union does not accept the 
Western powers’ demands. 


RETALIATION THREATENED 


What can be said about such threats? They will frighten no one, 
but merely expose the unreasonableness of those who resort to them. 
We must warn these gentlemen: No sooner the United States resumes 
nuclear explosions, the Soviet Union will start testing its nuclear 
weapons. 

Quite a few devices which need practical testing have been de 
veloped in the Soviet Union. This testing, of course, will increas 
the fighting power of our armed forces and enable us to develop ever 
better atomic and nuclear bombs, enable us to improve the technology 
of their manufacture. 

If in reply to the resumption of nuclear tests by the Western ee 
we did not start testing our weapons we would damage the defense 
potential of our country and of the entire Socialist community. 

Thus, the entire responsibility for the resumption of nuclear weapons 
tests will rest with the governments of the Western powers. 


News Conference Statements by Secretary of State Rusk, 
June 22, 19613 


[ Extracts ] 


These days the ticker seems to be bringing in news from many quar 
ters. In view of the current interest in the subject, I should like to 
begin with acomment on Germany and Berlin. 

Due to the de facto division of Germany, the entire situation in that 
country is abnormal. The Soviet position in regard to this matter 
is predicated on the belief that the division of Germany is norm 
that the division of Berlin is normal, and that the sole abnormality 
that persists is West Berlin. This is not a formulation of the problem 
which is acceptable to the United States. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 10, 1961, p. 51. 
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The militant tone of the speeches made yesterday in Moscow 
Chairman Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders must be a source 
keen disappointment to those who seek to advance the cause of pea 
The effect of these speeches, as the Soviet leaders must have know 
can only be to heighten world tensions. The Soviet leaders are awe 
that they cannot, by any action on their part, extinguish the rights 
the Western Powers in Berlin. Although cloaked in the propagan 
line that all that they propose to do is to sign a peace treaty with a p 
tion of Germany ch they control, their intention is to renounce w 
laterally obligations assuined in solemn international agreements. 
this connection I might recall that the State Department on March | 
1960, released the text of the basic agreement? concerning the art 
which the respective forces of the four occupying powers would occu 
in Germany and Greater Berlin. | 

The United States and its allies have assumed certain basic oblis 
tions to protect the freedom of the people of West Berlin. Weste 
forces are in the city by right and remain there to protect those fr 
doms. The people of West Berlin welcome and support those fore 
whose presence gives tangible expression to our obligation. It 
obvious that the United States could not accept the validity of a 
claim to extinguish its position in Berlin by unilateral action. 

Since the Soviets precipitated the present Berlin crisis in Novem 
1958, the United States and its allies have repeatedly confirmed th 
position both on the substance of the problem and on their willingn 
to seek peaceful solutions. I need not review here the history of t 
long and frequent exchanges of diplomatic notes, of the Geneva Cc 
ference of Foreign Ministers of 1959, and of discussions which ha 
taken place at the level of heads of government. In all of these t 
United States and its allies have been sincerely motivated by a desi 
to end the tensions over Germany and Berlin which the Soviet threes 
have created. But such solutions cannot be at the expense of o 
obligations and of the basic principles of freedom and self-detern 
nation. | 

‘There are many contradictions and historical fallacies in the pri 
ent position of the Soviet leaders. Chairman Khrushchev’s descr! 
tion, in his speech of yesterday, of the alleged origins of World W 
II will scarcely impress any serious historian. 

The Soviets talk constantly of peace but threaten the obvious pea 
which exists in West Berlin. Having purported to turn over Es 
Berlin to the so-called German Democratic Republic, in violation 
existing agreements, they now propose to move in upon the positi 
of West Berlin. If the world is full of anxiety and uneasiness ov 
Berlin, this arises directly from the threat of the Soviets to the rigl 
of others and to the liberty of the West Berliners rather than to ar 
thing in the present situation in Berlin. 

_ Demands and threats which create a crisis over a subject whi 
involves the vital interests of other people do not promote that r¢ 
peace which the world desires. 

The United States and those associated with us are clear and fi 
about our obligations to ourselves and to the people of West Berl 

I might just add an informal comment that the Allied Governme! 


are consulting among themselves and with others about a reply to t 
—_— 
* Ante. 
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recent Soviet aide memoire on the subject to Berlin. These consults- 
tions will take a little more time, but when that reply is given it-will 
undoubtedly be made public. ae 


; Ae jade 
Western Powers’ Posrrion in BERLIN S hie 
QY. Mr. Secretary, during the Berlin blockade we did not forcibly 
resist the cutoff of our ground access to the city, and then during th 
Geneva negotiations we made some rather significant concessions in 
order to bring about some change in the status of Berlin, and then 
most recently we have not intervened in Laos as some people thought 
we would and some thought we should. In the light of this history, 
how can we now convince the Russians, and indeed some of our allies, 
that we will actually be firm as we say we will be in Berlin? ghee 
A. I think the principal point on that is that the position of .the 
Western Powers in Berlin is a ponerse! one, that the NATO alliance ; 
is a strong alliance, that the obligations of the Western Powers are 
clear, and that Mr. Khrushchev must be given every opportunity, as 
he will be, to avoid a miscalculation on a matter of that sort. | 
* * * * * ® s.. 


Current Crisis oN BEruin fe 
Q. Mr. Secretary, Premier Khrushchev in his speech said he intends 
to sign a peace treaty with the East Germans at the end of the year. 
Now this is being viewed in some quarters as an ultimatum. Do you 
look on tt as an ultimatum? aA 
A. I wouldn’t use a rather simple and easy word to cover a very, 
complex and dificult situation. Obviously the statements made by: 
Mr. Khrushchev before, during, and after Vienna are serious sta Be. 
ments and ought to be taken seriously. The substance of what’ he 
said is very similar to the positions taken some 2 years ago about 
Berlin, but I think it would be wrong for us to try to cover a siti: 
tion of this sort with too simple a characterization, such as this word 
“ultimatum.” a 
Q. Could I pose the same question this way: Do you consider that 
the current crisis on Berlin as tt now appears to be developing for the 
rest of this year represents in fact the most serious Soviet or Com- 
munist threat to the West since the end of World War II or the begin 
ning of the cold-war period? | 
A. Well, again I should like to avoid a superlative. This I think 
is a serious situation, serious enough to engage a lot of our attention— 
the attention of the Western World—and indeed the attention of all 
those in other parts of the world who are concerned with building’s 
eace. 
. Mr. Secretary, you have said in your earlier remarks that the 
United States had shown its willingness in the past to seek peacefid 
solutions. Is it our current belief that a peaceful solution to the Berlin 
crisis is possible, and, if so, can you tell us on what basis we would seek 
a peaceful solution? oe 
A. I wouldn’t wish to speculate about the future on a question‘ot 
that sort. If you go back to 1946 and follow the record from there, the 
West has made many attempts to find a settlement for these problems 
involving the windup of World War IT and has had little or no-co- 
operation from the Soviet Union. This takes us back to the first Bét- 
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1 June 4, 1961, ante. 
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lin blockade; it can take us back to Korea; it can take us back to tk 
earlier negotiations about the reunification of Germany; it can tal 
us back to the settlements in Central Europe and Eastern Europ 
There has been a continuous effort on the part of the West to wind \ 
peacefully and honorably and effectively the results of World War } 
Had we had anything like a comparable point of view from the Sovi 
Union on these questions, they would have long since been resolve 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you have said that our position stands, and 
believe that Mr. Kennedy said there was no intention to depart fre 
our position of defending our rights in Berlin. The question th 
I have concerns the necessity for some kind of consultation with o 
allies before answering this aide memoire. The position has be 
answered so many times that it leads me to ask whether there are ne 
elements to be considered or whether there are new approaches beir 
considered to the problems which have not been undertaken before « 
considered before. 

A. I think it would be natural and normal when we receive an aic 
memoire from the Soviet Union on Berlin and on Germany to tal 
that question over with other governments who have a direct intere: 
and stake in the question, as well as a number of other government 
We are in West Berlin with the United Kingdom and France. Th 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is obvious] 
involved. NATO has expressed itself on Berlin and of course th 
NATO governments have an interest in that problem, as do othe 
governments in other places. The fact that we are consulting othe 
governments with respect to the reply does not mean that we don 
know what to say. We want to be sure that we are in touch wit 
them. We think they have a right to be consulted. From our poin 
of view it is very important they be consulted before we publish 
reply to an important communication such as the one Mr. Khrushche 
recently made about Berlin. 

Y. Mr. Secretary, you said the situation was abnormal, and the 
you said Mr. Khrushchev would be given every opportunity not t 
make a miscalculation. By that are you implying the possibility 7 
the situation gets serious enough for another summit conference, an 
if freedom is not negotiable in Berlin, what is? 

_A. I did not suggest any particular mode or method of communica 
Hion. We will undoubtedly be having further exchanges among gov 
ernments on Berlin, including exchanges with the Soviet Union, bu 
questions of any special form of discussion are wholly for the future 
But you can be sure that there will be representations back and fort! 
from governments on this question for some time to come. 

* * * * nk * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back to Berlin again, the impression whicel 

! think you have left—and I wonder if it is the correct one—is tha 

despite the fact that this Government here feels that the crisis ha. 

een entirely of Soviet origin, nevertheless the United States and tt. 

allies are willing to sit down and try to negotiate once again with th 

Soviet Union over the whole question of Germany and Berlin. Is tha 
@ correct inference? 

- 4. question of that sort tends to put any official in somewhat o 
® Dox. QOn the one side you are never in a position to say—or woulc 
want to say—that:. you are going to quit communicating among govern 
ments about any important question. On the other side, the impli 
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cation that you are going to communicate among governments, and 
are willing to communicate among governments, is easily interpreted 
as meaning a radical revision of position. This is not the case. The 
essential thing is that the three Western Powers, as the President put 
it, are in Berlin not by sutferance but by right, and those rights can't 
be terminated by unilateral action taken by the Soviet Union. You 
start from there. And our commitments to the people of West Berlin 
are very strong and very far-reaching. 
* 2 * 2 * * * 


QUESTION oF East GerMAN Peace TREATY 


@. On the question of Berlin again, is our concern directed to- 
ward the signing of an East German peace treaty or toward a possible 
effort to oust the West from West Berlin? Suppose they sign such 
atreaty and make no effort to cut off the access routes? 

A. Well, again, we don’t want to speculate too much about future 
contingencies here in the situation. But any attempt to freeze the 
position in Germany without due regard to the wishes of the German 
people would be, in our judgment, a very unfortunate step to take. 
The Soviet Union and its representatives have stood up in the United 
Nations from time to time and made a great play over their commit- 
ment to the notion of self-determination in various parts of the 
world. They have been unwilling to apply that same principle to 
Central Europe. 

If you want to start at the heart of the matter, our own national 
interest starts with our position in West Berlin and our commit- 
ment to the people of that city. This doesn’t mean that this exhausts 
our interest in it. We also have, stemming out of wartime agree 
ments, an interest in Kast Berlin. Asa nation that was at war wi 
Germany and one of the United Nations, we have an interest in 
peace settlement for Germany. But I wouldn’t want to water down 
in any way the heart of our interest, which is our position in West 
Berlin and our commitments to the people of that city. 

Q. In that connection, sir, the question has arisen as to whether 
we would object to having the East Germans sign papers on the access 
routes. 

A. Well, that is a question I’d prefer to leave for the future. Be- 
cause obviously, as a policy matter, this is not something that we like 
at all, and it’s something about which we will be very much concerne 
and this would be a matter of discussion among governments. But 
this is all for the future. . 

+ * * a * * * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Premier Khrushchev, in justifying his pre- 
posal to go ahead with a separate peace treaty with Hast Germany, 
drew an analogy with the Western treaty without the Russians uith 
Japan. Doyou accept that analogy? 

A. We do not. There are several important. differences betweel 
the Japanese Peace Treaty and this proposal to sign a treaty with 
the so-called East German Republic. In the case of Japan, there was 
a representative, elected government representing a unified nation wl 
which to sign a peace treaty. There were 49 nations, I believe, whi 
did in fact sign that peace treaty. The Soviet Union was con 
by the then Ambassador, John Foster Dulles, in the early stages and 
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had an ey to consult freely prior to the meeting of the 
Japanese Conference in San Francisco. They did not avail them- 
selves of the full opportunity that was there for them for consultation. 

At the conference itself the Russians attended, and the conference 
agreed to proceed to sign a treaty. That treaty did not purport to, 
nor did it, affect any tangible rights of the Soviet Union in Japan. 
The situation in Berlin involves quite a different situation, with the 
United States and France and the United Kingdom exercising very 
specific rights and obligations in West Berlin. There was nothing 
like that in the Japanese situation at all. Nor did we have a repre- 
sentative government in Germany to decide for all of Germany and 
certainly not a representative government in the so-called East Ger- 
man Republic. I think the situations are quite different. 


Message From Premier Khrushchev and L.1. Brezhnev, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, to the East German 
Leaders, June 27, 1961* 


Dear ComraDEs: We have received with satisfaction the friendly 


‘words addressed to the Soviet people, the CPSU Central Committee, 


and the Soviet Government contained in your telegram on the oc- 


 easion of the 20th anniversary of the perfidious attack of fascist 


wea 


s 


Awa Vet ot 


“ many millions of lives, brought unimaginable suffering to many A 


Germany on the Soviet Union. 

We fully share your opinion that the lessons which both our coun- 
tries learned in such a hard way during the last war oblige us to 
intensify the struggle to preserve and strengthen peace, and to pre- 
vent the possibility of the unleashing of a new war, [a war that is 
being] openly prepared by the West German revanchists under the 
patronage of their allies in the NATO bloc. 

The war of German imperialism against the Soviet Union took 


ple, and destroyed enormous material and cultural assets. The Ger- 


- Iman people also had to sacrifice millions of human lives for the 


’ eriminal policy of the rulers of Hitlerite Germany. This ought to be 


ores 


YN ONS 


a warning for the present generation. 
Recently the peoples of the Soviet Union and other peace-loving 
countries have noted with special satisfaction that one of the Ger- 
man states, the GDR, representing the interests of the working class 
and all working people in Germany, finally and irrevocably broke 
with the aggressive policy of German imperialism, stepped out on 
the road of peace, socialism, and friendship between nations, and 


; became a full-fledged member of the great brotherhood of socialist 


Oo Rb agnor 


.* a 


Eel 


countries, a brotherhood that unites more than a billion people. | 

The Soviet people share and support the endeavors of the working 
People of the GDR to develop further the friendship and cooperation 
existing between our countries. This friendship is one of the most 
Important factors in the present political development of Europe. 

he consistent struggle of the GDR to create a single democratic 
peace-loving Germany and to strengthen peace and safety in Europe 
ee 


to wranslation from text printed in Pravda, June 27, 1961. The message was addressed 
alter Ulbricht, Otto Grotewohl, and Jobannes Dieckmann. 
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reflects the national interests of all German people and is appreciated 
and supported by all peace-loving countries and democratic forces in 
the world. 

The activization of the militarist and revanchist forces in West 
Germany demands increased vigilance from all European peoples, 
The Soviet Union and all countries of the socialist camp will continue 
their persistent struggle for the preservation of peace. They have 
sufficient power at their disposal to stop all aggressors if they attempt 
to eliminate the achievements of the peoples of the socialist countries 

The interest of peace in Europe makes it imperative to conclude 
& peace treaty with Germany and to normalize the situation in West 
Berlin on this basis. We welcome the readiness of the GDR to co 
operate with other peace-loving countries on this important issue, 
We are certain that the conclusion of a German peace treaty and the 
transformation of West Berlin into a free demilitarized city is in ac- 


cordance with the interests of all German people, whom no one has | 


the right to confuse with the revanchist forces of West Germany. 
The peace treaty will terminate the present statement, ratify the 
situation as it developed after the war, stabilize the situation in Ger- 
many and all of Europe, and open new possibilities for both German 
states to develop friendly relations and businesslike cooperation with 
other countries in the world. 

The time has long been ripe for the conclusion of a German treaty, 
and the Soviet Union and all other peace-loving countries will do all 
they can so that it is signed by the end of this year. We have noted 
with satisfaction that the position of the Government of the GDR 
in this question fully coincides with that of the Soviet Government, 

Allow us finally to wish all working people in the GDR new suc 
cesses In their building of socialism and in our joint fight for the grest 
cause of peace among the peoples. 

Signed : N. Kurusucuey, first secretary of the CPSU Central Con- 
mittee and chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR; L 
noone chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 


Address by Premier Khrushchev at Moscow, Concerning a Peace 
Treaty With Germany, June 28, 19611 


[ Extract ] 


Everything boils down to the unwillingness of certain Westem 
quarters to 7 
of new military ventures. Only this can explain, too, the ae 
ness of the Western powers to promote a peaceful settlement wi 
ieee which would insure reliably stability and security in 
urope. 
The Soviet Union moves that all the countries of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition, on the one hand, and the two German States, on the other, 


oak! yo & peace treaty, thereby drawing a line under World 
aur : 





* Extract from text in English distributed by Tass; The New York Timea. June 29, 1961. 


andon the policy of the arms race and the preparation - 
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The Soviet Government moves to safeguard the postwar boundaries 
in Europe from the encroachments of revanchists and to improve the 
situation in West Berlin. 

We move to record in an international document the commitment of 
Germans never to encroach upon the independence, freedom and sov- 
ereignty of other nations and to live with them in peace and friend- 
ship without resorting to force or to the threat of force. The peace 
treaty will not place any country in a privileged position with regard 
to another. It will conform in equal measure to the interests of all 
states. 

SOVIET SPURNS THREATS 


Some people suggest to use economic sanctions if a peace treaty is 
concluded, that is, to discontinue trade with us. Threats of discon- 
tinuing trade cannot prevent us from signing a German peace treaty. 

Others even speak of breaking off diplomatic relations with us. 
The West has already tried to live without diplomatic relations with 
us and even not to recognize the Soviet state. * * * 

The greatest hotheads urge to call a mobilization and to take other 
measures of a military nature. Gentlemen, such measures have also 
been taken against us. We were not only threatened, but attempts 
were even made to break us by force. Our Red Army has been steeled 
in battle against the imperialist states. 

The Soviet Union has defeated Hitler’s Germany, which was the 
mailed fist of world reaction. We have defended our freedom and 
pee conc in the struggle with numerous enemies. It would be 
absolutely senseless to expect that a policy of threats and force with 
regard to the Soviet Union could yield some sort of fruits for the 
Imperialists. 

_ The Soviet people will not be frightened by it and will not be stopped 
in their desire to do away with the vestiges of the last war and to 
conclude a German peace treaty. 

If a position of strength language is imposed upon us, we shall have 
what to answer it with. If the enemies of peace and peaceful coexist- 
ence call a mobilization just the same, we shall not allow them to catch 
us unawares. We take the necessary measures and, if need be, shall 
take additional steps to strengthen our security. 

The right of nations to self-determination is a national question. 
Germany’s unification in the present conditions, however, is above all 
a social and class problem. 

The Germans were divided due to the different development of 
Separate parts of the former German empire and the establishment of 
two states with varying social-economic orders. A capitalist system 
exists in one state—the Federal Republic of Germany—and a socialist 
system in the German Democratic Republic. 

Unification of two states even with a similar system is far from 
an easy task. In any case, it cannot be solved from the outside. A 
requisite for such unification must be the desire of the population 
to live in a single state, a definite unanimity of views and interests on 

asic internal and external problems. 

he unification of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
epublic of Germany into a single state can be achieved only through 
ulkxs and cooperation between the Governments of these states them- 
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selves. The other nations must not interfere in this internal affair of 
the Germans. 
We are threatening nobody by proposing to conclude a German 
peace treaty and to solve, on this basis, the question of West Berlin. 
I wish to say once [again] that the social-economic order in Wet 
Berlin will remain such as its population wishes. 


Statement by President Kennedy, June 28, 1961% 


I should like to comment briefly on Germany and Berlin. Soviet 
and East German leaders have followed the recent Soviet aide 
memoire with speeches which were apparently designed to heighten 
tension. It is of the greatest importance that the American people 
understand the basic issues involved and the threats to the peace an 
security both of Europe and of ourselves posed by the doviet an- 
nouncement that they intend to change unilaterally the existing 
arrangements for Berlin. 

The “crisis” over Berlin is Soviet manufactured. The Soviets 
illegally blockaded the city in 1948 and lifted the blockade in the 
spring of 1949. From that time until November 1958—almost a de- 
cade—the situation in Berlin was relatively peaceful. The peoples of 
West Berlin developed a vital and thriving city. We carried out our 
responsibilities and exercised our rights of access to the city without 
serious incident, although we were never completely free from irritat- 
ing difficulties put in our way. 

In November 1958 the Soviets began a new campaign to force the 
Allied Powers out of Berlin, a process which led up to the abortive 
summit conference in Paris in May of last year. Now they have 1 
vived that drive. They call upon us to sign what they call a “peace 
treaty” with the regime they have created in Eastern Germany. 
we refuse, they say they themselves will sign such a “treaty.” The 
obvious purpose here is not to have peace but to make permanent the 
partition of Germany. The Soviets also say that their unilateral 
action in signing a “peace treaty” with East Germany would bring 
to an end Allied rights to be in West Berlin and to have free access 
to the city. It is clear that such unilateral action cannot affect these 
rights, which stem from the surrender of Nazi Germany. Such action 
would simply be a repudiation by the Soviets of multilateral com- 
mitments to which they solemnly subscribed, and have repeatedly 
reaffirmed, about the exercise of the rights of the principal powers 
associated in World War II. If the Soviets thus withdraw from 
their own obligations, it is clearly a matter for the other three allies 
to decide how they will exercise their rights and meet their respons! 
bilities. But the Soviets say that, when we do so, we will be subject 
to the designs of their East German regime and that these designs 
be backed by force. Recent statements by leaders of this regime mak 
it very plain that the kind of “free city” which they have in mind 1s 
one in which the rights of the citizens of West Berlin are gradually 
but relentlessly extinguished. 

No one can fail to appreciate the gravity of this threat. No one 
can reconcile it with the Soviet. professions of a desire to “coexist” 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 17, 1961, p. 107. 
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peaceiully. This is not just a question of technical legal rights. i 
involves the peace and security of the people of West Berlin. - 
involves the direct responsibilities and commitments of the Unite 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. It involves the peace ax 
security of the Western World. 

In the interest of our own vital security we and other Weste1 
countries entered into defense arrangements in direct response to a, 
gressive Soviet moves following World War II. These alliances a 
wholly defensive in nature, but the Soviets would make a grave mi 
take if they suppose that Allied unity and determination can be u 
dermined by threats or fresh aggressive acts. There is peace in Ge 
many and in Berlin. If it is disturbed, it will be a direct Sovi 
responsibility. 

There is a danger that totalitarian governments not subject to vi, 
orous popular debate will underestimate the will and unity of dem 
cratic societies where vital interests are involved. The Soviet Go 
ernment has an obligation both to its own people and to the peace : 
the world to recognize how vital is this commitment. 

We would agree that there is unfinished business to be settled 
concerns Germany. For many years the Western nations have pr 
posed a permanent and peaceful settlement of such questions on t 
basis of the self-determination of the German people. Moreover, 1 
shall always be ready to discuss any proposals which would give 1 
creased protection to the right of the people of Berlin to exerci 
their independent choice as free men. The proposals which have nc 
been placed before us move in the opposite direction and are so re 
ognized throughout the world. Discussions will be profitable if t 
Soviets will accept in Berlin—and indeed in Europe—self-determin 
tion, which they profess in other parts of the world, and if they w 

work sincerely for peace rather than an extension of power. 


Interview With Secretary of State Rusk, June 29, 1961+ 
[Extract] 


West's Commitment in Berlin 

Mr. Niven: I suppose the least funny aspect of life today for you 
Berlin, Mr. Secretary. It’s now 21% years since Khrushchev said . 
was going to sign a peace treaty with East Germany. Have our co 
tingency planners in that time made a tentative decision as to whe 
we draw the line? Do we let him sign his peace treaty with East Ge 
many and wait for the East Germans to stop our trucks, or do 1 
resist the peace treaty itself ? 

Secretary Rusk: Mr. Niven, the President yesterday in his pre 
conference made a very important statement on this question,? and 
don’t suppose it would be well for high officials to make fresh sta 
ments on almost a daily basis on such a serious question. 

But let me say this in direct answer to your particular question: T 
essence of our commitment there—of our rights—and the basis for o 





1 From a television broadcast “At th ree’; comp] Department St 
Bulletin, July 24, 1961, p. 145, Pre unee UF Gena nanny of 
é. 
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concern about the future in West Berlin is the right of the three poy- 
ers—the United States, United Kingdom, and France—in West Ber- 
lin—our obligations and responsibilities to the people in West Berlin, 
and the commitment of the West to the security and freedom of West 
Berlin. Now there are a great many questions which have been dis- 
cussed and talked about—formulae, proposals, counterproposals—but 
this is the essence of the matter: We are there by right, not by suffer 
ance. We have obligations to ourselves and to the people of West 
Berlin, and we do not accept the notion that those rights can be ter- 
minated or that the security of the people of that city can be endan- 
gered by the unilateral action taken by someone else. 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, a thing that bothers me—and I think 
bothers a great many people—is the thought that we may be prepared 
to be firm against an all-out, all-at-once warlike threat in Berlin, 
But the possibility exists that the Russians won’t give us such a chal- 
lenge. Instead they will try to shave away our rights in installments 
so small that none will seem worth fighting about. 

Are we prepared to—to face the possibility that they will attempt 
first to grant Kast German puppet police the right to police our trafic, 
then delay the traflic, then harass the traffic? Are we prepared to 
meet that threat ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, this is one of the problems which will have 
to be thought about, considered, planned for in our discussions within 
our own Government and with other governments. In a situation of 
this sort the Soviets would probably try to create an ambiguous situa- 
tion because these are more difficult to handle and deal with and to 
explain publicly. 

Mr. Downs: What do you mean, sir? 

Secretary lusk; Along the lines of Mr. Smith’s comments, that is, 0 
leave it uncertain, to let whatever action occurs occur with hesitancy 
or with concealment or with indirectness, because the underlying issues 
are simple and direct and these must be understood by our own people 
and by peoples in other countries and it is important to keep the am- 
biguities cleared away so that we know exactly what the issues are. 

Mr. Downs; Well, if we agree that freedom is not negotiable in 
Berlin, what is? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, since 1946 the Western Powers have made 
series of proposals for a permanent settlement in Germany and in Ber: 
lin. Now these have taken a variety of forms over the years. Most 
of them have had to do with the self-determination of the peoples 
concerned. 

This is an instinctive American reaction to the way in which yoll 
go about settling questions of this sort—ask the people themselves 
what solution they themselves want. And in the long turn of history 
this also may be the wise course in looking for a permanent. solution 
because history is full of situations where the absence of self-deter 

mination has Jed to ambitions, appetites, revanchist ideas which i! 
turn disturb the peace. 

Mr. Niven: Do you expect this crisis to unfold according to any 
kind of a timetable, Mr. Secretary ? . 

Secretary Rusk: The timetable, of course, depends upon all parties 
Mr. Khrushchev has indicated that he expects to take certain action 
by the end of the year. That does not mean that he might not raise 
one or another part of this question before then. That also does not 
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mean that everyone else would wait until the end of the year to address 
themselves to it. So I think that it is safe at this time to say, Mr. 
Niven, that the Berlin question is going to be with us as an active 
question on our agenda both before the Government and the American 
people for the next several months anyhow. 


Discussions Among Governments 


Mr. Niven: Is there a hint there that we may try to beat him at his 
own game by proposing negotiations ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, I think there is no question that there will 
be discussions among governments about Berlin, including discussions 
with the Soviet Union. In the first instance, for example, we will be 
replying to Mr. Khrushchev’s aide memoire* on the subject. When 
you raise the question of negotiation, this to some people implies a 
particular form or forum or way of talking. What I am saying is 
that undoubtedly this question is going to be discussed—but under 
what circumstances and in what way it will be reached—in the course 
of discussions among governments now going on— 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, Winston Churchill once said that, if 
the Allies had made it perfectly clear to the Germans before either 
world war that they would fight and just where they would draw the 
line, there wouldn’t have been either world war. Would it not, in 
view of that, be an act of wisdom to let the Russians know exactly 
what we would not permit—for example, if we would not permit their 
East German police to take over the stamping of our traffic papers 
into and out of Berlin ? . 

Secretary Rusk: The issue mentioned by Mr. Churchill is a central 
one in relations between a dictatorship, or an authoritarian form of 
Sovernment, and the democracies, because it is relatively easy for a 
highly centralized regime to underestimate the political processes 
which go on in a democratic society. 

We debate vigorously among ourselves; we differ with each other. 
We have all sorts of internal quarrels as we sort out our political 
arrangements on a democratic basis, and, indeed, in our discussions 
with our friends abroad there is considerable public discussion of 
different points of view on important questions among thriving 
democracies. 

Now, there is a temptation on the part of an authoritarian ruler 
to think that this is a sign of weakness and lack of unity. Indeed, 
a miscalculation on this point, an estimate that democracies would 
not do what in fact they would do, is a source of danger. So there 
will be a number of points of clarification of purpose and procedure 
and issue, aimed at the avoidance of this kind of miscalculation, 

Mr. Smith : These will be made public, will they ? 

ecretary Tusk: Public, and I presume in the course of intergov- 
ernmental discussions, yes. 


Question of German Reunification 


Mr. Downs: Well, Mr. Secretary, Walter Lippmann this morning 
said that it is the unstated policy of Britain and France to preserve 
the division of Germany as it now is. We, at the same time, are 
calling for reunification of Germany. Is that not a dangerous divi- 
sion of policy or opinion on the part—between us and our allies? 


—— 


1 Ante, June 4, 1961. 
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Secretary Rusk: The Western proposals on Germany and Berlin 
over the years have been on the basis of agreement. And the record 
there is filled with proposals to give the Germans a chance to decide 
on such questions as unification. 

Now, when a new approach or a new move is made, such as Was 
made in the Russian aide memoire that was delivered to us at Vienn, 
you can expect all the governments directly involved to review the 
entire history of the situation, consult with each other. and decide 
how to move from here. 

I myself am confident that there will be unity and agreement among 
the governments directly concerned and that disunity is not going to 
be the problem. 

Mr. Downs: Someone said that the art of diplomacy is to avoid 
dead ends. Do you think that both sides have avoided a dead endat 
this stage of the game in Berlin ? 

Secretary Rush: Well, I think it is important not to come to the 
dead end but to explore every possibility of working out a tolerable 
peace that is consistent with the vital interests of our own country. 

Mr. Niven: Some people have interpreted Mr. Khrushcheyv’s speech 
yesterday as an indication that he is in a diplomatic hole he got hin- 
self into and that he is almost appealing for help from the West in 
getting out of it—that this was a much more moderate speech than 
some of its predecessors. Do you agree, sir? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, appraising a particular speech is sometimes 
a little hazardous. Of course we read a speech of that sort with 
considerable care and interest, but in view of the record of the last 
several weeks I think one would not wish to leap to conclusions too 
quickly on the basis of a single speech. After all, those of us who 
have to make speeches from time to time know how easy it is tos 
things a little differently and without necessarily implying too ih 
by it. But this will be given very careful study, of course. 


“German Peace Plan” Submitted in the People’s Chamber of the 
East German Regime, July 6, 1961 [See Appendix I] 


Memorandum From the Federal Republic of Germany to the 
Soviet Union, July 12, 1961+ 


_The memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet Se 
cialist Republics of February 17, 1961 has been carefully examined 
by the Federal Government. The position of the Federal Gover- 
ment with reference to that memorandum is as follows: 

The Federal Government has noted with satisfaction that the Se 
viet Government endeavours to improve its relations with the Federal 
Republic in every way. This wish to improve relations is shared by 
the Federal Government. If, in this connection, the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is giving consideration tos 
settlement of the German question, it must be pointed out that the tr 
sponsibility for the restoration of Germany’s unity and thus the sola- 
tion of the German question lies first of all with the governments of 


—X—_, 


1Text 
July 18, oon The Bulletin, issued by the Press and Information Office, Bonn, Germany, 
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France, Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. The Federal Government expresses the 
hope that the four powers in view of this responsibility will maintain 
contact with each other. The Federal Government for its part is en- 
deavouring to the best of its ability to support any efforts by the four 
powers in this direction. 


ONLY ONE GERMAN PEOPLE 


The Federal Government welcomes the fact that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics offers its friendship to 
the entire German people. The Federal Government looks upon this 
reference to the entire German people as the expression of a correct 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Government to the German problems. 
For it is an indisputable fact that, in spite of all the events that have 
followed in the train of the Second World War, the German people 
continue to exist as an entity and there is only one German people. 
Any policy that disregards this fact in attempting to settle the Ger- 
man question cannot claim to be considered realistic. 

The unsatisfactory status of the German question—as reflected mm 
the memorandum of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—is due to the fact that, 16 years after the end of the war, 
the German people as a whole are denied the possibility of a com- 
mon national order. A sober assessment of the present situation as 1s 
repeatedly demanded in the memorandum of February 17, 1961, leads 
to the conclusion that this state of affairs can only be changed if the 
German people are allowed to exercise the right of self-determina-. 
tion. In recent months the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics has emphatically demanded the right of self-deter- 
mination for many nations. If the Soviet Government would also: 
grant that right to the entire German people—to whom it offers its 
friendship—a valuable and lasting foundation for that friendship. 
would thereby be laid. 


FOUR POWERS ON SELIF-DETERMINATION 


The Federal Government finds its view of the decisive importance: 
of the right of self-determination for the German question confirmed 
by the Geneva directive of the heads of government of France, Great 
Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America of July 23, 1955. Realistically assessing the cir- 
cumstances of the German problem, the four heads of government 
based their directive on the right of self-determination of the German 
people in that they agreed that the German question and the ques- 
tion of Germany’s reunification should be settled by means of free elec- 
tions. The four heads of government took this decision in realisation 
of their joint responsibility for the solution of the German problem. 
Up to the present day nothing has changed with reference to this com- 
petence of the four powers. The above-mentioned principles con- 
tained in the directive of July 23, 1955, continue to point the way to: 
the solution of the German problem. 

he Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics em- 
phasizes in its memorandum of February 17, 1961, the urgency of con- 
cluding a peace treaty with Germany. The conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany presupposes the existence of a government capa- 
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ble of acting and legitimised by a democratic decision of the German 
people whose governmental power would apply to the entire German 
people. Such a government can only be established by the German 
people if it has been enabled to exercise the right of self-determins- 
tion through a free expression of its will. Hence the timing of the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany depends on the readine 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to grail 
to the German people the exercise of the right of self-determination. 
The Federal Government would greatly appreciate it if the Soviet 
Government would make such a decision at the earliest possible date 
order thus to make possible negotiations on a peace treaty with an all. | 
German government. pa 
The Federal Government shares with its allies the view that only,& 
government based on the right of self-determination of the Germalt ’ 
people is entitled to conclude a peace treaty for Germany. A peact 
treaty which did not fulfill these requirements would not be woidly 
of the name. But even apart from the legal impossibility of conclud- 
ing a peace treaty with a divided Germany, a procedure of this natite 
would not. be understood by the German people, who ardently desire 
to be reunited. The German people would regard the conclusion of,a 
peace treaty as proposed by the Soviet Government as a deepening’ ot 
the division of Germany. In declaring that such a peace treaty would 
not demand any kind of sacrifice of the Federal Republic, the Gor 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics overlooks the #& 
that it is demanding of the Federal Republic the sacrifices of ‘th 
main concern of the German people, i.e., their reunification. oo 
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U.S.S.R. AND THE U.N. CHARTER f 





A separate peace treaty with only one part of Germany woiild 
violate the right. of self-determination of peoples that has been ‘Te: 
ognized as one of the leading principles of the United Nations'th 
article 1 paragraph 2 of the Charter of the United Nations sigiel 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which undertook to re- 
spect this right. The right of self-determination as an inalienable 
fundamental right of all nations can also be claimed by the German 
people who uphold their traditional national unity and would unati- 
mously confirm their will to that effect in a free election. 

The Soviet Government in its memorandum invites the Fedegt 
Government to make counter-proposals for a peace treaty. The'G 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, however, regard 
as constructive only such proposals as are based on the irrevocabilig 
of the partition of Germany. But no proposals based on the inf 
vocability of Germany’s partition can be constructive, as they" wil 
never lead to a lasting peace settlement. es 

Only such proposals can make a constructive contribution to a peace 
settlement which are aimed at overcoming the partition of Geran 
Proposals along these lines have been submitted by the West wit 
success at all the four-power conferences on Germany in the 
of the past few years, more recently at the Geneva Foreign Mi 


Conference in 1959. The peace plan of the West submitted 















1 Ante, May 14, 1959. 
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which offered a comprehensive basis for a lasting peace settlement, 
was, unfortunately, like previous constructive proposals by the West, 
rejected by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics. 


Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Replying to the 
Soviet Aide-Mémoire Handed to President Kennedy at Vienna, 
July 17, 1961 * 


The United States Government has given careful consideration to 
the Soviet Government’s aide-memoire received on June 4, 1961,? in 
Vienna. It has consulted with its British and French Allies and has 
found itself in full agreement with them. It has also consulted the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany, and the other 
member Governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The United States Government fully concurs with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that a peace settlement is long overdue. It is clear from 
the public record of efforts on the part of the Western Powers to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union on the terms of such a peace 
settlement that it is the Soviet Union which has blocked all progress. 
The United States first suggested in 1946 that a special commission 
be appointed to draft a German peace treaty. It has continued its 
efforts throughout all the intervening years but without avail because 
of Soviet efforts to obtain special advantages for itself and the Soviet 
bloc in any such settlement at the expense of a lasting peace. 

The United States Government would like to be able to believe the 
Soviet Government’s statement that it sincerely desires to remove the 
sources of tension between the United States and the Soviet Union 
and to proceed to constructive friendly cooperation. This aim is 
close to the hearts of the American people and their Government. It 
found its expression in wartime cooperation, and the United States 
was deeply disappointed when Soviet postwar actions disrupted the 
conditions for its continuation. The conclusion of a German treaty 
in peace and freedom and based on the freely expressed will of the 
German people would, indeed, allow the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. to come 
much closer to the attainment of this goal. 

With regard to Berlin, the United States is not insisting upon the 
maintenance of its legal rights because of any desire merely to per- 
petuate its presence there. It is insisting on, and will defend, its 
legal rights against attempts at unilateral abrogation because the 
freedom of the people of West Berlin depends upon the maintenance 
of those rights. The support and approval of the people of West 
Berlin for the system under which they live has been made amply 
clear over the years. Their overwhelming support for their govern- 
ment in free elections is a dramatic example of this. That the United 
States is not wedded to one particular arrangement for Berlin 1s 
demonstrated by the all-Berlin solution which was proposed at Geneva 
in 1959. It has accepted the possibility of practical arrangements in- 
tended to improve the present situation in Berlin until such time as an 
over-all solution of the German problem can be achieved. It is sorry 





: Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 7, 1961, p. 224. 
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to note that all the proposals it has made to that end have been r- 
jected by the Government of the U.S.S.R. However, the United States 
also supports the clearly expressed wish of the West Berliners that 
no change be made in the status of their city which would expo» 
them, at once or gradually over a longer time, to the domination of 
the regime which presently controls the surrounding areas. _. 

The United States Government continues to believe that there will 
be no real solution of the German problem, nor any real tranquillity 
in Central Europe, until the German people are reunified in age 
and freedom on the basis of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determination. It is because of this conviction that the United 
States Government, with its Allies, has repeatedly proposed solutions 
for the German problem based on these principles—unfortunately 
without evoking a positive response from the Soviet Government. 

Thus, they proposed to the Soviet Government on May 14, 1959' 
the Western Peace Plan, which was acclaimed throughout the world 
as a constructive offer. The detailed proposals in the Peace Plan were 
intended as a practical step-by-step approach to the problem of 
Central European settlement based on the principle of self-determins- 
tion, to which the Soviet Government professes to adhere, but which 
18 conspicuous by its absence in Soviet proposals. 

The Soviet aide-memoire argues that the time has already passed 
when the situation in Germany could be left unchanged. The United 
States Government is persuaded that a change for the better is to be 
desired. But at the same time it is certain that world opinion has 
noted that in the decade between the end of the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin and the renewed threat to Berlin in the Soviet note of Noven- 
ber 27, 1958 the German problem did not disturb world peace. And 
just as the world could not fail to note who was responsible for dit 
turbing the peace on those two occasions, it will sure y condemn any 
attempt by any one of the Four Powers to change the existing situs 
tion in West Berlin against the will of the other Three and ainst 
the overwhelming desire of the vast majority of the people of Berlin 
and Germany, who are most directly concerned. 

To_ justify the action it wishes to take, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R, alleges that without a peace treaty there is danger of confle- 
gration in Europe. The U.S. Government does not consider that this 
argument has any merit. Minor incidents which occur from time to 
time in the present situation are settled through exercise of thos 
quadripartite responsibilities which, in themselves, constitute the most 
effective protection against any local aggravation of the situation 
growing into a real threat to the peace. 

Contrary to the unfounded assertion in the Soviet aide-memolre, 
the Western Powers vigorously carried out the programs to eradicate 
Nazi militarism, to eliminate vestiges of the Third Reich, to prevent 
the rebirth of aggressive forces, and to chart a course by which Ger- 
many could recover its respect and play a constructive role in inter- 
national affairs. The Federal Republic of Germany is the proof of 
the successful achievement of these aims by the West. a 

The Federa] Republic’s foreign and military pe accept signifi- 
cant restraints. It has undertaken not to manufacture atomic, chemi- 


cal, and biological weapons, and has accepted international control 
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to insure that this undertaking is honored. All of the Federal Re- 
public’s combat forces are completely integrated into NATO, which 
has only defensive—not aggressive—aims. The Federal Republic 
does not seek, or intend to develop, an independent nuclear capability 
or the transfer of nuclear weapons to its national jurisdiction. It 
looks to its legitimate defense requirements entirely within the NATO 
framework. In addition, the Federal Government has publicly stated 
that the Federal Republic does not contemplate the use of force to 
achieve reunification or to alter existing boundaries. It has also con- 
sistently taken significant steps to integrate itself peacefully and firmly 
into the Western European community—steps which would never be 
taken by a government bent on a militaristic course. 

After the end of World War II, the United States and its Western 
Alles demobilized their military forces in the expectation of a peace- 
ful world order. However, postwar Soviet policies compelled the 
organization of the military defense of the North Atlantic Treaty 
area. Without the armed threat to Western Europe, the purely de- 
fensive Alliance to which the United States is fully committed and 
in which the Federal Republic participates might well never have 
developed. The pursuit by the U.S.S.R. of its unilateral objectives 
in Eastern Europe convinced the present members of NATO that 
Soviet power would be extended into any area westward which did 
not have the ability to defend itself. Should the U.S.S.R. make uni- 
lateral moves in its Germany policy, contrary to binding international 
agreements, the NATO countries could only interpret such moves as 
a purposeful threat to their national interests. 

The Soviet Govermment, in its aide-memoire, is presenting the 
Western Powers with a demand that they accept its solution of the 
German problem. Despite the protestations of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that it does not intend to harm the interests of the United 
States or other Western Powers in Europe, it remains the firm con- 
viction of the Western Powers that the end result of the Soviet. pro- 
posals would harm not only their interests, but also those of the Ger- 
oe Peon) and—since they endanger the peace—those of the entire 
world. 

The counterpart of the Soviet position is that unless the Western 
Powers accept its German solution, the Soviet Government will try 
to obtain what it wants by unilateral action. 

The Soviet Government thus threatens to violate its solemn inter- 
national] obligations, to determine unilaterally the fate of millions of 
Germans without their consent, and to use force against its World 
War IT Allies if they do not voluntarily surrender their rights and 
vital positions. The Soviet Government must understand that such a 
course of action is not only unacceptable, but is a more serious menace 
2 aa peace, for which it bears full responsibility before all man- 

rd. 

At the end of World War II, the victorious Powers entered into a 
number of agreements to settle the German problem, based on the 
principle that questions concerning Germany as a whole were a matter 
for joint action by the victorious Powers. A peace settlement. with 
Germany is foremost among those questions. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment of 1945, for instance, refers to “the preparation of a peace scttle- 
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ment for Germany to be accepted by the government of Germanyihen 
a government adequate for the purpose isestablished.”2  - -: ahs: 
Under international law, the Soviet Government cannot ight 
these agreements in order to conclude unilateral arrangements wif 
part of Germany; nor would such action invalidate the rights:8fsts 
United States Government and the other governments responsible#ir | 
the settlement of the German question, since these rights derive‘at- 
solutely from the unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany, and:wes 
not granted by, or negotiated with, the Soviet Union. This hag#@#, 
peatedly been acknowledged by the Soviet Government, as recéifii 
as at the Vienna meetings and in Chairman Khrushchev’s adc eset 
June 15, 1961. For the same reasons, the United States Govert nen 
does not admit that its rights and obligations toward Germany-gae 
whole can be affected by unilateral negotiations of peace settlentime 
with a part of Germany. OS 
The obligation to maintain the unity of Germany was afirmédby3 
the victorious Powers from the beginning. It was acknowledgedth¥ 
the Soviet Union in 1955, at a Conference attended by Chaitriiat 
Khrushchev, in the Geneva directive of the Four Heads of Govent 
ment,? which says: | Naat 
“The Heads of Government [of France, the United Kingdbm, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States], recognizing their oit- 
mon responsibility for the settlement of the German questionat 
the re-unification of Germany, have agreed that the settlemeiittf 
the German question and the re-unification of Germany by mea 
of free elections shall be carried out in conformity with theft 
tional interests of the German people. * * *” va 
What the Soviet Union proposes, unless the Three Powers fortiil 
abandon their efforts to reunify Germany, is to determine by itsel 
fate of Germany through an agreement with the authorities oft - 
so-called “German Democratic Republic,” which is not freely a 
but has been created by the Soviet Union as an instrument of Sot 4 
foreign policy. ee 
By its signature of the United Nations Charter and in numero 
statements, the Soviet Government is committed to respect: for'the 
principle of self-determination. But, in contradiction of this) 
denying freedom of choice to seventeen million East Germans it"his 
not permitted freedom of choice to the German people as a whilé 
dit is now proposing to perpetuate that denial by concluding afin 
settlement with a regime which is not representative of these pe ple, 
does not enjoy their confidence, and is, in fact, no more than its'own 
creation and an extension of its own authority. Under these c oi 
stances, the part of Germany subject to that regime cannot: bea 
garded as an independent sovereign state, and a “peace treaty” ith 
the part of Germany’s territory termed “German Democratic Repub: 
lic” by the Soviet Government could have no validity in internation 
law, nor could it affect in any way whatsoever the rights of the: Wate 
ern Powers. yn 
According to the thesis repeatedly expounded by the Soviets, the 







&S ° id i 
“separate peace treaty” would, upon its conclusion, terminaterthe 
rights of the West in, and with regard to, Berlin. These assertions 
- i 
“ Protocol of the Proceedings of the Berlin Conference, Foreign Relations of the Unttes 


States: The Oonference of Berlin (The Potsdam Oonference), 1946, vol. II (Department of 
State publication 7163), Pp. 1479. 
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are untenable and fallacious from a legal point of view, both because 
such a separate treaty would be legally ineffective, and because 
neither the Soviet Union nor East Germany can, for the reasons 
stated above, unilaterally deprive the three Western Powers of their 
origina] rights in, and regarding, Berlin. Rights of access to Berlin 
are inherent in the rights of the Western Powers to be in Berlin. 
The procedures for the exercise of these rights have been defined in 
numerous agreements between the Four Governments and were con- 
firmed by the Soviet Government in the Paris Agreement of June 20, 
1949 2 on the termination of the Berlin blockade, and in practice over 
many years. They cannot be unilaterally abrogated by any act of the 
Soviet Government. If any one of the Four withdraws from these 
arrangements, then it is clearly the responsibility of the other Three 
to make such dispositions with respect to the exercise of their access 
rights as they deem appropriate. 

The Soviet Union further asserts that a “peace treaty,” whether 
signed by all the interested parties or not, would bring about the 
establishment of West Berlin as a “demilitarized Free City.” As pro- 
posed, this would bring with it the cessation of the rights of the 
Western Allies in Berlin, including the right of access. 

The United States considers entirely unfounded the Soviet claims 
that this unilateral act could deprive the other three participants in 
the joint occupation of Berlin of their basic rights in the City—rights 
derived from the Nazi surrender, as indicated, and expressed in bind- 
ing and valid agreements, to which the Soviet Union isa party. The 

agreements of Ser ember 12, 1944 and May 1, 1945 establishing the 
occupation arrangements for the City were joint undertakings by the 
- occupying powers, all of whom derived rights and obligations from 
them. The obligation of the Soviet Union to assure the normal func- 
tioning of transport and communication between Berlin and the 
western zones of Germany was reaffirmed in the Four Power Agree- 
ment of June 20, 1949. This legal situation was thus Jointly created 
by the Four Powers and cannot be altered except by the common con- 
sent of all of them. 

The United States wishes particularly to reiterate, in discussing the 
legal aspects of Berlin’s status, that Soviet references to Berlin as 
being situated on the territory of the so-called “German Democratic 

epublic” are entirely without foundation. This can be readily and 
clearly established by reference to the attached copy of the Protocol 
of September 12, 1944.2 The Protocol makes clear that Berlin was 
hot a part of, or located on, the territory to be occupied as a zone 

y any one of the powers under the Agreement. With respect. spe- 
cifically to the area now constituting the so-called “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” the Protocol clearly stated that a specified area, 

escribed by metes and bounds, “will be occupied by armed forces of 
the US.S.R., with the exception of the Berlin area, for which a special 
system of occupation is provided below.” The Protocol subsequently 
clearly specified that “The Berlin area * * * will be jointly occupied 

vy armed forces of the U.S.. U.K., and U.S.S.R., assigned by the 
Fespective Commanders-in-Chief.” The Soviet Government ap- 
Proved the Protocol on February 6, 1945, and since that time there 


have been no legal alterations in the special status of Berlin. 
————— 
1 Ante, 


* Ante, see also statement of March 24, 1960. 
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The Soviet Union claims that the “free city” of West Berlin would 
be able to maintain freely its communications with the outside world 
and determine its domestic order by the free expression of the will of 
its people. Since, however, the “free city” would in fact be isolated 
within the so-called “German Democratic Republic,” which accordi 
to the Soviet proposal would control all access to and from the city, it 
is of significance to examine the stated intentions of the leaders of 
that regime with respect to West Berlin. 

The United States notes in particular the statements made by Mr, 
Ulbricht on June 152 in which he made clear his regime woul 
to close Tempelhof Airport, West Berlin’s principal airport and 1 
vital part of its communications with the outside world. In addition, 
Mr. Ulbricht announced he “considered it a matter of course” that 
the refugee centers in West Berlin would be closed. These camps am 
maintained by West Berlin for the constant stream of refugees eeing 
from East Germany, and Ulbricht’s statement makes clear the degres 
to which his regime intends to interfere in West Berlin where it suits 
his purpose. In view of such statements, it is not eueEvee if 
neither the West Berliners nor the Western Powers are reass by 
professions of peaceful intent. In this connection, it is relevant to 
ask why the Soviet Union has chosen to raise the question at all if it 
has not had in mind a fundamental change in West Berlin. 

It is evident that the present status of the City, which the Soviet 
Union chooses to characterize as an “occupation regime” which “has 
already outlived itself,” is actually an arrangement that—under the | 
existing abnormal division of Germany—does not constitute any — 
threat to peace. Attempts by the Soviet Union to destroy thal 
arrangement, in pursuit of its political goals, are certain to jeop 
oravely the very peace in the name of which the Soviet action 1s taxt 
With respect to the nature of these goals in Berlin itself, it is signif 
cant that the Soviet Union, having prone occupied Hast Ber 
and violated its Four Power status by establishing there an alleged 
“G.D.R.” government, now proposes that its troops will be among 
those stationed in a “free city” of West Berlin. The Soviet Gover- 
ment would thus seek to extend its postwar empire by the absorptia 
of the Eastern sector of Berlin and to shift the Four Power principl 
from all of Berlin to the Western part of the city alone. 

The immediate cause of this threat to peace arises from the a 
nounced intention of the Soviet Government to present the three Wet 
ern Powers with a de facto situation based on the false assertion that 
they would no longer be entitled to remain in Berlin, or to have 
access thereto. Such a move could lead to highly dangerous deve: 
opments, and would be totally devoid of legal effect. The Um 
Sates considers the exercise of its rights together with its British a 
French Allies, in order to maintain the freedom of over two millios 
people in West Berlin, 2 fundamental political and moral obligatic 

The international dispute arising out of Soviet claims would hare 
the gravest effects upon international peace and security and endanget 
the lives and well-being of millions of people. It would be irrespot 
sible on the part of the nations directly concerned not to use available 
means to settle such a dispute in a peaceful manner. 


1On June 28 the East German regime had announced that new restricttons would be 
placed on foreign air traffic beginning August 1; The New York Times, June 29,1 
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As in the past, the United States Government is always prepared 
to consider in agreement with its Allies a freely negotiated settlement 
of the unresolved problems of Germany. Such a settlement must be 
in conformity with the principle of self-determination and with the 
interests of all concerned. The United States Government for its 
part has never contemplated confronting the Soviet Union with a fait 
uccompli. It hopes that for its part the Soviet Government will re- 
nounce any idea of taking such action, which, as noted, would have 
unforeseeable consequences. It thinks it necessary to warn the Soviet 
Government in all seriousness of the grave dangers of such a course, 
and to express the hope that the Soviet Government will rather aim, 
as does the United States Government, at the creation of conditions 
in which a genuine and peaceful settlement of outstanding problems 
can be pursued. 

Peace and freedom are not merely words nor can they be achieved 
Py words or promises alone. They are representative of a state of 
affairs. 

A city does not become free merely by calling it free. For a city 
or a people to be free requires that they be given the opportunity with- 
out economic, political or police pressure to make their own choice 
and to live their own lives. The people of West Berlin today have 
that freedom. It is the objective of our policy for them to continue 
to have it. 

_ Peace does not come automatically from a “peace treaty.” There 
Is peace in Germany today even though the situation is “abnormal.” 
A “peace treaty” that adversely affects the lives and rights of millions 
will not. bring peace with it. A “peace treaty” that attempts to affect 
adversely the solemn commitments of three great powers does not 
ring peace with it. 

here is no reason for a crisis over Berlin. If one develops it is 
because the Soviet Union is attempting to invade the basic rights of 
others. All the world will plainly see that the misuse of such words 
as “peace” and “freedom” cannot conceal a threat to raise tension to 


ag point of danger and suppress the freedom of those who now enjoy 
it. 


Statement by President Kennedy, July 19, 1961+ 


In consultation and full agreement with its British and French 
allies, and with the benefit of the views of the Federal Republic of 

ermany, and after consultation with the other member governments 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the United States on Mon- 
day delivered through its Embassy in Moscow its reply to the aide 
memoire on Germany and Berlin received from the Sevibt Govern- 
ment on June 4. Our reply speaks for itself and advances what I 
believe to be an irrefutable legal, moral, and political position. In 
this statement I should like to convey to the American people and the 
people of the world the basic issues which underlie the somewhat more 
formal language of diplomacy. 

The Soviet aide memoire is a document which speaks of peace but 
threatens to disturb it. It speaks of ending the abnormal situation 


. Pepartment of State Bulletin, Aug. 7, 1961, p. 223. President Kennedy read a portion 
0 8 statement at his news conference of July 19. 
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in Germany but insists on making permanent its abnormaldivide 
It refers to the Four Power alliance of World War II but Seaksithe 
unilateral abrogation of the rights of the other three powermt 
calls for new international agreements while preparing to*wolMe 
existing ones. It offers certain assurances while making it ple iil 
its previous assurances are not to be relied upon. It professes cdrittn 
for the rights of the citizens of West Berlin while seeking to expos 
them to the immediate or eventual domination of a regime whichis 
mits no self-determination. Three simple facts are clear: Af, 
1. Today there is peace in Berlin, in Germany, and in Europesild 
that peace is destroyed by the unilateral actions of the Soviet Upigs 
its leaders will bear a heavy responsibility before world opiniontam 
history. Oe 
2. Today the people of West Berlin are free. In that sense itda 
ready a “free city’”—free to determine its own leaders and free foam 
joy the fundamental human rights reaffirmed in the United Nation 
harter. aie 
3. Today the continued presence in West Berlin of the Upitet! 
States, the United Kingdom, and France is by clear legal right; ait } 
ing from war, acknowledged in many agreements signed by the Soyié 
Union, and strongly supported by the overwhelming majority offthe | 
people of that city. Their freedom is dependent upon our exettit 
of these rights—an exercise which is thus a political and moralsghi 
gation as well as a legal right. Inasmuch as these rights, incliqigy: 
the right of access to Berlin, are not held from the Soviet Goyer: 
ment, they cannot be ended by any unilateral action of the Som | 
Union. ‘They cannot be affected by a so-called “peace treaty "oer 
ering only a part of Germany, with a regime of the Soviet’ Uniohg: 
own creation—a regime which is not freely representative of al 
any part of Germany and does not enjoy the confidence of thegy 
million East Germans. The steady stream of German refugees: om 















































East to West is eloquent testimony to that fact. - 
The United States has been prepared since the close of the ran } 


and is prepared today, to achieve, in agreement with its World Wate 
allies, a freely negotiated peace treaty covering all of Germany, Bid 
based on the freely expressed will of all of the German people. " We 
have never suggested that, in violation of international law and earlitt | 
Four Power agreements, we might legally negotiate a settlement with 
only a part of Germany, or without the participation of the 4 
principal World War II allies. We know of no sound reason Wh} 
the Soviet Government should now believe that the rights of the 
Western Powers, derived from Nazi Germany’s surrender, could ® 4 
invalidated by such an action on the part of the Soviet. Union. | 
The United States has consistently sought the goal of a just and cott- 
prehensive peace treaty for all of Germany since first suggesting B* 
1946 that a special commission be appointed for this purpose. W 
still recognize the desirability of change—but it should be a chang 
in the direction of greater, not less, freedom of choice for the peopl 
of Germany and Berlin. The Western peace plan and the all;! 
solution proposed by the Western allies at Geneva in 1959 were cl 
structive, practical offers to obtain this kind of fair settlement in 
central Europe. Our objective is not to perpetuate our presemceD 
either Germany or Berlin—our objective is the perpetuation of 
peace and freedom of their citizens. “caer ate 
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But the Soviet Union has blocked all progress toward the conclu- 
sion of a just treaty based on the self-determination of the German 


_ people and has instead repeatedly heightened world tensions over 
this issue. The Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948, the Soviet note of 
November 27, 1958, and this most recent Soviet aide memoire of 


— June 4, 1961, have greatly disturbed the tranquility of this area. 


The real intent of the June 4 aide memoire is that East Berlin, a 
art of a city under Four Power status, would be formally absorbed 
into the so-called “German Democratic Republic” while West Berlin, 


even though called a “free city,” would lose the protection presently 


provided by the Western Powers and become subject to the will of a 
totalitarian regime. Its leader, Herr Ulbricht, has made clear his 
intention, once this so-called “peace treaty” is signed, to curb West 


~ Berlin’s communications with the free world and to suffocate the 


i Ne 


freedom it now enjoys. 

The area thus newly subjected to Soviet threats of heightened ten- 
sion poses no danger whatsoever to the peace of the world or to the 
security of any nation. The world knows that there is no reason for 
a crisis over Berlin today and that, if one develops, it will be caused 
by the Soviet Government’s attempt to invade the rights of others and 
manufacture tensions. It is, moreover, misusing the words “freedom” 
and “peace.” For, as our reply states, “freedom” and “peace” are not 
merely words—nor can they be achieved by words or promises alone. 

hey are representative of a state of affairs. 

A city does not become free merely by calling it a “free city.” For 
a city or a people to be free requires that they be given the opportunity, 
without economic, political, or police pressure, to make their own 
choice and to live their own lives. The people of West Berlin today 
have that freedom. It is the objective of our policy that they shall 
continue to have it. 

Peace does not come automatically from a “peace treaty.” There is 
peace In Germany today even though the situation is “abnormal.” A 

peace treaty” that adversely affects the lives and rights of millions 
will not bring peace with it. A “peace treaty” that attempts to affect 
adversely the solemn commitments of three great powers will not bring 
peace with it. Weagain urge the Soviet Government to reconsider its 
course, to return to the path of constructive cooperation it so fre- 
quently states it desires, and to work with its World War II allies in 


concluding a just and enduring settlement of issues remaining from 
that conflict. 


Interview With Secretary of State Rusk, Concerning the 
Situation in Berlin, July 23, 1961+ 


[Extract ] 
Soviet Demands on Berlin 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, the immediate focus at the moment in 
this contest seems to be on Berlin. Do you see any sign whatever 
of a more reasonable attitude on the part of the Soviets toward Berlin? 


‘From a television broadcast, “Editor’s Choice”; comp) in Department of State 
Bulletin, Aug. 14, 1961, p. 282. ; complete text in Dep f 
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Secretary Rusk: I don’t believe that we can see any changes in 

their position since the date of the Soviet aide memoire at the time of 

the Vienna visit. 3 

Mr. Scali: In your view do the Soviet demands on Berlin represent 
a sincere effort on the part of the Kremlin to ease a dangerous situs- 
tion, to eliminate a possible flashpoint for a new war, or do you se 
this as a plain old simple effort to extend the Communist empire into 
anew area? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, I have no doubt that this is a genuine at 
tempt on their part to settle the Berlin question on their terms. But 
it is not a flashpoint for a future war, certainly from the point of view 
of the West. West Berlin offers no threat to anyone. There Is peace 
there. There can be peace there. Now, this is no security hazard 
for the East Germans or for the Soviet Union. If Berlin is a focal 
point of trouble, it is because of the pressures coming from the Hast 
There are many possible explanations of the Soviet initiative on this 
question. I think we know that they are anxious about the situation 
in East. Germany itself. I think they would undoubtedly like to 
consolidate their present de facto position in East Germany and i 
central Europe, and I think that they feel that West Berlin, cut off 
as it is, is always a tempting possibility for applying pressure. 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in view of Russia’s past record of broken 
promises, how highly would you rate a Soviet guarantee solemnly 
negotiated and signed now if it applied to the Soviet plan for making 
West. Berlin a so-called free, demilitarized city ? 

Secretary Rusk: T think we can be forgiven for a great deal of 
caution about agreements of that sort. At the present time our rights 
in West. Berlin come from the surrender of Nazi Germany and not 
from an agreement with the Soviet Union, although the Soviet Union 
has recognized these rights in a number of agreements along the way. 
But there is a very long record of broken agreements and treaties with 
the Soviet. Union made during and since the war. I think we can be 
forgiven if we are skeptical] about the offer of fresh assurances when 
these are made at just the time that they are withdrawing assurances 
already given. : 

Now, the question of agreements with the Soviet Union is a very 
complex one, but there are times when it looks as though, as IJ sal 
in another place the other day, an agreement. seems to them to be8 
rest camp where vou pause to refit, waiting for an opportunity for 
a further advance.’ 

Mr. Scali: My. Secretary, you said before that there probably would 
be negotiations of some kind with the Soviets on Berlin. Do we inten 
to take the diplomatic initiative in this in proposing the negotiations, 
or do we intend to wait in view of the fact that the Berlin crisis is ® 
Soviet-manufactured one and we are generally satisfied with the situs 
tion as 1t exists now? 

Secretary Rusk: The exact timing and form of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union will be for further consideration with allies and 
indeed will be judged in terms of the developing situation. But let 
me add that since 1946 there has been one initiative after the other 
by the West, attempting to find a peaceful and permanent settlement 
of the German and Berlin questions. There has been no lack of initia- 


1 For text of an address by Secretary Rusk 
D.C., on July 10, see ibid., July 31, 1961, p. Lrgeore the National Press Club at Washingtot, 
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tive in trying to find a settlement, but there has been a continual series 
of pressures against Berlin since the war. 

Mr. Scat: Well, but, Mr. Secretary, is there anything that we can 
do or that you have in mind to upset the Soviet timetable on Berlin? 
Right now Mr. Khrushchev seems to be calling the tune on this. He 
has announced that the Soviets will sign a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany by the end of the year and that, if we didn’t like it, 
that’s just too bad because this act in and of itself, he said, will sweep 
out all of our existing rights. Now, is there anything we can do to 
derail or deflect that ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, the timetable comes to a fruitless end on that 
basis because an attempt to destroy Western rights in West Berlin by a 
piece of paper signed between the Soviet Union and East Germany 
simply cannot have that effect. This is a legal absurdity. It is not 
an act of political wisdom, and if implications are drawn from this 
notion that our rights have been destroyed, this could create a very 
dangerous situation. 


Berlin and the United States 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, you have mentioned, I believe, at one point 
that this dispute might come before the United Nations. My ques- 
tion here is, wouldn’t that be more or less a futile exercise in view of the 
fact that the Soviets, if it came to the Security Council, could veto 
any os and the Assembly can do nothing but debate and recom- 
mend ¢ 

Secretary Rusk: Well, it is true that the Soviet Union could veto 
a specific resolution that was offered in the Security Council, but de- 
bate in the General Assembly is not just debate; it is an opportunity 
for recording the views and judgments of the rest of the world, and 
we would not be at all nervous about putting these issues to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and making it clear that where there 
1S now peace, there is threat against it—where there are people living 
in freedom, there is a threat against them—and engage the conscience 
of the world on the underlying issues in this situation. 

Mr. Scali: Well, do you think that 

oe fusk: I think this will make a difference to Mr. Khru- 
shchey— 

Mr. Scali: Do you think this could have a serious 

Secretary Rusk :—because in his J anuary 6th speech, and in other 
ways, he has made it clear that he has some political ambitions in 
these other parts of the world among all of the neutral and uncom- 
mitted nations, so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. If his 
Own position is discredited among these nations by the moves that 
he would bring to bear against Berlin, this will be a very heavy 
tae price for him to pay and is something that he must think 
about. 

Mr. Scali: Well, would you rate the prospect of going to the United 
Nations now better than fair—a probability perhaps ? 

_ecretary Lusk: Well, I think that, if this crisis develops into a 
situation of very high tension, you can be certain it will come before 
the United Nations in some form. 


World Public Opinion 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary. speaking of public opinion in other coun- 
tries, do you detect any sign now that the weight of public opinion in 
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uncommitted nations is beginning to Swing around to the W; 
this Berlin dispute? ee 
Secretary Lusk: I think it’s a little early yet to judge that withiny: 
degree of accuracy. Certainly at the time of the first Berlin blockad 
in 1947 and -8, it was quite clear that world public opinion yas 
solidly against the Soviet Union at that time. You see, those: yho 
try to upset _a peaceful status quo, where the status quo is reasonable 
and should be tolerable to all concerned, even though it may notgi j 
the views of all the parties in a situation [find that] there is greay 
pressure in the United Nations against upsetting the status quo Iii 
provocative or hostile or belligerent acts of that sort. &X 
Mr. Scali: Are we planning any specific moves or program to mals: 
it clear to the rest of the world that it is the Soviets who are pekiiigi 
to disturb the peace ? * 
Secretary Husk: Well, I think that will be made very clear. ‘Ti 
President has already, in some of his own statements, particulary: 
the one which referred in his last press conference to the «ait: 
memoire *—he has explained that to this country and to the rest of 
the ae and that process will continue in the weeks and months 
ahead. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, back in 1959, when the Bisonhower Mf 
ministration negotiated with the Soviets at Geneva on Berlin, ther 
was an offer made on our part that, as part of a stopgap emergelity 
solution of the Berlin problem pending an all-German settlement,-¥e 
would consider from time to time a reduction in the allied garrisols. 
in West Berlin. Do we have any such plans at this time? ie 

Secretary Rusk: Well, along the way there have been a great mary’ % 
suggestions and proposals made in the course of negotiations abi 
Germany and Berlin. We will be reviewing all of those and consider 
ing other ideas and discussing with our allies what positions we ought | 
to take. For obvious reasons it would not be well for me to indica - 
now what the nature of these proposals might be, because that is id: - 
the way to conduct an effective negotiation. ee 

Mr. Scali: But are these 1959 proposals still on the table, or do 
we start from scratch if and when we negotiate? : 

Secretary Rusk: Well, they are on the table, but they are not-bind- 
ing upon anyone. They were put there, the Soviets did not secept 
them, therefore, they should not be considered binding upon us;,but 
there they are as ideas. They are like other ideas in situations of this ) 
sort, and they may or may not be useful when the time cores. on 
Lecord Number of Refugees eae 

Mr. Scati: Mr. Secretary, you mentioned East Germany a momé + 
ago. Chancellor Adenauer has reported that the panic is on in Bag - 
Germany and that this is evidenced by the record number of refuges” 
that are fleeing into West Berlin. Do you see in this any sign thy 
perhaps there might be a repeat of the 1953 oe a 

Secretary Rusk: It will be a little hazardous, I think, to m 
prediction about an uprising. We do know that there is a serious! 
shortage in Eastern Germany. We know that there are mayyl 
have been wanting to get out who may be fearful now that.thed 
will close; so they are coming out in larger numbers. Now, wé% 


0 


ae 


1 Ante. twat u 
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that there are economic dislocations which have affected jobs and the 
ability of small businesses to get on with their work. The situation 
is extremely unsettled, and we suppose that the continued exodus 
will build up if anything. 

Mr. Scali: You don’t see any move by the Soviets to seal off the 
frontiers to keep their people from fleeing ? 

Secretary Rusk: There have been some reports in recent days of 
efforts being made to interrupt traffic of passengers who come into 
East Berlin and catch the U-Bahn to cross over to West Berlin, 
but nevertheless the numbers who actually arrive are still very large. 
Military Buildup 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, it, I think, is generally clear from what 
the President has already said that on Tuesday he will propose a sub- 
stantial military buildup of—for ourselves to get set for the Berlin 
crisis. Now, without seeking to anticipate what the President will 
say and recommend, would you say that it is—how necessary it is for 
our allies to match and to supplement whatever we do in this field ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, we have been in touch with our allies since 
much earlier in the year about the importance of a general strengthen- 
ing of the NATO strategic position, both in the conventional field and 
in terms of maintaining nuclear strength. We feel that the flexibility 
of our forces is an important element. 

These matters, of course, become even more important as we look 
toward a possible crisis over the Berlin matter. So we will be dis- 
cussing these very actively with our allies and hope that they—and 
hope and expect that they will join us in a general strengthening of 
the Western position. 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, if I recall correctly, the President and you 
repeatedly in the past have urged a buildup in the conventional forces. 
Are you satisfied with the response that we have received up until 
now on this point? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, these are matters that are now being dis- 
cussed among governments, and I think I can say that there is some 
steady advance on the point. Of course these forces are matters on 
which each government has to decide for itself in terms of its own de- 
fense establishment, its own budgetary and military policy situation, 
but we are confident that this will move in the right direction. 


Consultations With Allies 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, on Friday you met with the West Germans 
and the British and the French diplomatic representatives in con- 
nection with this problem. And at that time did you advise their 
Governments officially of the steps that we plan to get ready militarily, 
at least for possible difficulties over Berlin? 

Secretary Rusk: We gave them and are giving our other NATO 
alles our general views about how we see the situation and the sorts 
of steps that we ought to take to be ready for whatever might hap- 
pen. But this is a beginning of a very long and intimate process of 
consultations which will last for weeks and months. 

_ Afr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, does the need to consult our allies increas- 
ingly seriously handicap us in our ability to make a swift major deci- 
s10n In event of an emergency ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, if we were, ourselves, acting alone perhaps 
we could come to our decisions more rapidly, but what we are looking 
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for here is an allied decision—what we are looking for is the capacity 
of the entire Western community to move together so that the processes 
of consultation which make it possible to move together are utterly 
fundamental; and I have no doubt that we will agree upon a common 
policy, and a common appreciation of the situation, and a common 
approach toward the steps that might have to be taken, so that, if 
emergency decisions are needed, these can be reached promptly. 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, I know you are familiar with repeated 
reports that the British are not as united with us as they might b 
on Berlin, that, although outwardly and publicly they say they ar, 
behind the scenes there are serious questions about this whole business 
Do you get this feeling at all in your negotiations and discussions 
with the British ? 

Secretary Rusk: John, not only do I not get it in the course of our 
discussions with the British, but I think anyone who recalls the history 
of the British people will appreciate that here is a people who has 
played a great role in the fight for freedom, right around the world 
I would not, if I were you, worry about the British. 

Mr. Scali: Fine. Well, Mr. Secretary, I think we have covered the 
waterfront pretty well, at least as far as Berlin goes. 


Report to the Nation on the Berlin Crisis by President Kennedy, 
July 25, 1961 + 


Seven weeks ago tonight I returned from Europe to report on my 
meeting with Premier Khrushchev and the others. His grim wa! 
ings about the future of the world, his aide memoire on Berlin, his 
subsequent speeches and threats which he and his agents have launch 
and the increase in the Soviet military budget that he has announ 
have all prompted a series of decisions by the administration and 4 
series of consultations with the members of the NATO organization. 
In Berlin, as you recall, he intends to bring to an end, through a stroke 
of the pen, first, our legal rights to be in West Berlin and, secondly, 
our ability to make good on our commitment to the 2 million fre 
people of that city. That we cannot permit. 

We are clear about what must be done—and we intend to do it 
I want to talk frankly with you tonight about the first steps that we 
Shall take. These actions will require sacrifice on the part of many 0 
our citizens. More will be required in the future. They will requir 
from all of us, courage and perseverance in the years to come. But 
we and our allies act out of strength and unity of purpose—with 
cletermination and steady nerves, using restraint in our words as well 
as our weapons—I am hopeful that both peace and freedom will be 
sustained. _ 

The immediate threat to free men is in West Berlin. But that ise 
lated outpost is not an isolated problem. The threat is worldwide 
Our effort must be equally wide and strong and not be obsessed by 
any single manufactured crisis. We face a challenge in Berlm, 
but there is also a challenge in southeast Asia, where the borders are 
less guarded, the enemy harder to find, and the danger of communism 
less apparent to those who have so little. We face a challenge in our 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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own hemisphere and indeed wherever else the freedom of human beings 
is at stake. 

Let me remind you that the fortunes of war and diplomacy left the 
free people of West Berlin in 1945 110 miles behind the Iron Curtain. 
This map ? makes very clear the problem that we face. The white 1s 
West Germany, the East is the area controlled by the Soviet Union; 
and as you can see from the chart, West Berlin is 110 miles within 
the area which the Soviets now dominate—which is immediately con- 
trolled by the so-called East German regime. 

We are there as a result of our victory over Nazi Germany, and our 
basic rights to be there deriving from that victory include both our 
presence in West Berlin and the enjoyment of access across Kast 
Germany. These rights have been repeatedly confirmed and recog- 
nized in special agreements with the Soviet Union. Berlin is not a 
part of East Germany, but a separate territory under the control of 
the allied powers. Thus our rights there are clear and deep-rooted. 
But in addition to those rights is our commitment to sustain—and 
defend, if need be—the opportunity for more than 2 million people 
to determine their own future and choose their own way of life. 


Determination To Maintain Rights in Berlin 


Thus our presence in West Berlin, and our access thereto, cannot 
be ended by any act of the Soviet Government. The NATO shield 
was long ago extended to cover West Berlin, and we have given our 
wore that an attack in that city will be regarded as an attack upon 
us all. 

For West Berlin, lying exposed 110 miles inside East Germany, 
surrounded by Soviet troops and close to Soviet supply lines, has 
many roles. It is more than a showcase of liberty, a symbol, an island 
of freedom in a Communist sea. It is even more than a link with 
the free world, a beacon of hope behind the Iron Curtain, an escape 
hatch for refugees. 

West Berlin is all of that. But above all it has now become, as 
never before, the great testing place of Western courage and will, a 
focal point where our solemn commitments, stretching back over 
the years since 1945, and Soviet ambitions now meet in basic 
confrontation. 

It would be a mistake for others to look upon Berlin, because of its 
location, as a tempting target. The United States is there, the United 
Kingdom and France are there, the pledge of NATO is there, and the 
people of Berlin are there. It is as secure, in that sense, as the rest 
of us, for we cannot separate its safety from our own. 

I hear it said that West Berlin is militarily untenable. And so 

was Bastogne. And so, in fact, was Stalingrad. Any dangerous 
spot is tenable if men—brave men—will make it so. 
_ We do not want to fight, but we have fought before. And others 
in earlier times have made the same dangerous mistake of assuming 
that the West was too selfish and too soft and too divided to resist 
invasions of freedom in other lands. Those who threaten to unleash 
the forces of war on a dispute over West Berlin should recall the 
words of the ancient philosopher: “A man who causes fear cannot 
be free from fear.” 
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We cannot and will not permit the Communists to drive us: out'of 
Berlin, either gradually or by force. For the fulfillment :oftour: 
pledge to that city is essential to the morale and security of Westen 
Germany, to the unity of Western Europe, and to the faith of théfin- 
tire free world. Soviet strategy has long been aimed not merelyi:at 
Berlin but at dividing and neutralizing all of Europe, forcing us back 
to our own shores. We must meet our oft-stated pledge to the 
peoples of West Berlin—and maintain our rights and their safety, even 
in the face of force—in order to maintain the confidence of other free. 
peoples in our word and our resolve. The strength of the alliance omg 


which our security depends is dependent in turn on our willingnéss to4 
meet our commitments to them. ae 


Preparations To Defend the Peace 


So long as the Communists insist that they are preparing to end¢ 
by themselves unilaterally our rights in West Berlin and our commit 


wa 


ments to its people, we must be prepared to defend those rights and | 
those commitments. We will at all times be ready to talk, if talk vill 
help. But we must also be ready to resist with force, if force is, used 
upon us. Hither alone would fail. Together, they can serve the CAUSE 
of freedom and peace. ae 
The new preparations that we shall make to defend the peace are 
part of the long-term buildup in our strength which has been under 
way since January. They are based on our needs to meet a worldwide 
threat, on a basis which stretches far beyond the present Berlin cris. . 
Our primary purpose is neither propaganda nor provocation=Ditt , 
preparation. a t 
A first. need is to hasten progress toward the military goals' wh 
the North Atlantic allies have set for themselves. In Europe toasy 
nothing less will suffice. We will put even greater resources ing 
fulfilling those goals, and we look to our allies to do the same. as 
The supplementary defense buildups that I asked from the Congress 
in March and May have already started moving us toward these ‘ang 
our other defense goals. They included an increase in the size of the 
Marine Corps, improved readiness of our reserves, expansion of: oi 
air- and sealift, and stepped-up procurement of needed weapons, aif- 
munition, and other items. To insure a continuing invulnerable 
capacity to deter or destroy any aggressor, they provided for the , 
strengthening of our missile power and for putting 50 percent of of 
B-52 and B-47 bombers on a ground alert which would send them a 
their way with 15 minutes’ warning. os 
These measures must be speeded up, and still others must now le 
taken. We must have sea- and airlift capable of moving our forts 
quickly and in large numbers to any part of the world. es 
But even more importantly, we need the capability of placing D 
any critical area at the appropriate time a force which, combine 
with those of our allies, is large enough to make clear our determint- 
tion and our ability to defend our rights at all costs and to meet dl 
levels of aggressor pressure with whatever levels of force are requited. 
We intend to have a wider choice than humiliation or all-out micléit 
action. eee 
While it is unwise at this time either to call up or send abroadiex- 
cessive numbers of these troops before they are needed, let me-amake 
it clear that I intend to take, as time goes on, whatever steps are-nbts- 
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sary to make certain that such forces can be deployed at the appro- 
priate time without lessening our ability to meet our commitments 
elsewhere. 

Thus, in the days and months ahead, I shall not hesitate to ask the 
Congress for additional measures or exercise any of the Executive 
powers that I possess to meet this threat to peace. Everything essen- 
tial to the security of freedom must be done; and if that should re- 
quire more men, or more taxes, or more controls, or other new powers, 
I shall not hesitate to ask them. The measures proposed today will 
: be constantly studied, and altered as necessary. But while we will 
- not let panic shape our policy, neither will we permit timidity to 
. direct our program. 

Accordingly I am now taking the following steps: 

(1) Iam tomorrow requesting of the Congress for the current fiscal 
> year an additional $3,247,000,000 of appropriations for the Armed 
_ Forces. 

(2) To fill out our present Army divisions and to make more men 
available for prompt deployment, I am requesting an increase In 
the Army’s total authorized strength from 875,000 to approximately 
1 million men. 

(3) I am requesting an increase of 29,000 and 63,000 men, respec- 
tively, in the active-duty strength of the Navy and the Air Force. 

(4) To fulfill these manpower needs, I am ordering that our draft 
calls be doubled and tripled in the coming months; I am asking the 
Congress for authority to order to active duty certain ready reserve 
units and individual reservists and to extend tours of duty; and, under 
that authority, I am planning to order to active duty a number of air 
transport squadrons and Air National Guard tactical air squadrons 
to give us the airlift capacity and protection that we need. Other re- 
serve forces will be called up when needed. _ 

(5) Many ships and planes once headed for retirement are to be 
retained or reactivated, increasing our airpower tactically and our 
sealift, airlift, and antisubmarine warfare capability. In addition, 
our strategic air power will be increased by delaying the deactivation 
of B-47 bombers. 

(6) Finally, some $1.8 billion—about half of the total sum—is 
needed for the procurement of nonnuclear weapons, ammunition, and 
equipment. 

The details on all these requests will be presented to the Congress 
tomorrow. Subsequent steps will be taken to suit subsequent needs. 
Comparable efforts for the common defense are being discussed with 
our NATO allies. For their commitment and interest are as precise 
as OUr Own. 

And let me add that I am well aware of the fact that many Ameri- 
can families will bear the burden of these requests. Studies or careers 
will be interrupted; husbands and sons will be called away; incomes 
in some cases will be reduced. But these are burdens which must be 
borne if freedom is to be defended. Americans have willingly borne 
them before, and they will not flinch from the task now. 


A New Start on Civil Defense 


We have another sober responsibility. To recognize the possibili- 
ties of nuclear war in the missile age without our citizens’ knowing 
what they should do and where they should go if bombs begin to fall 
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would be a failure of responsibility. In May I pledged a new start on 
civil defense. Last week I assigned, on the recommendation of the 
Civil Defense Director, basic responsibility for this program to the 
Secretary of Defense, to make certain it is administered and coordi- 
mated with our continental defense efforts at the highest civilian 
level. Tomorrow I am requesting of the Congress new funds for the 
following immediate objectives : to identify and mark space in existing 
structures—public and private—that could be used for fallout shelters 
“n case of attack; to stock those shelters with food, water, first-aid 
kits, and other minimum essentials for survival; to increase their 
capacity; to improve our air-raid warning and fallout detection sys- 
tems, including a new household warning system which is now under 
development; and to take other measures that will be effective at an 
early date to save millions of lives if needed. 

In the event of an attack, the lives of those families which are not 
hit in a nuclear blast and fire can still be saved—+f they can be warne 
to take shelter and #f that shelter is available. We owe that kind of 
‘surance to our families—and to our country. In contrast to out 
friends in Europe, the need for this kind of protection is new to our 
shores. But the time to start is now. In the coming months I hope 
to let every citizen know what steps he can take without delay to pro- 
tect his family in case of attack. I know that you will want to do no 
less. 


Meeting the Costs 

The addition of $207 million in civil defense appropriations brings 
our total new defense budget requests to $3.454 billion and a total o 
$47.5 billion for the year. This is an increase in the defense bu 
of $6 billion since January and has resulted in official estimates or & 
budget deficit of over $5 billion. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
other economic advisers assure me, however, that our economy has Q 
capacity to bear this new request. 

We are recovering strongly from this year’s recession. The n- 
crease in this last quarter of our year of our total national output 
was greater than that for any postwar period of initial recovery. 
And yet wholesale prices are actually lower than they were during 
the recession, and consumer prices are only one-fourth of 1 percent 
higher than they were last October. In fact this last quarter was the 
first in 8 years in which our production has increased without an iD- 
crease in the overall-price index. And for the first time since the 
fall of 1959 our gold position has improved and the dollar 1s mor 
respected abroad. These gains, it should be stressed, are being a 
complished with budget deficits far smaller than those of the 1958 
recession. 

This improved business outlook means improved revenues; and J 
‘ntend to submit to the Congress in January a budget for the nest 
fiscal year which will be strictly in balance. Nevertheless, should a 
increase in taxes be needed—because of events in the next few mon 
to achieve that balance, or because of subsequent defense rises, thos’ 
increased taxes will be requested in January. 

Meanwhile to help make certain that the current deficit is held 
to a safe level, we must keep down all expenditures not thoroughly 
justified in budget requests. The luxury of our current postofie 
deficit must be ended. Costs in military procurement will be closely 
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scrutinized—and in this effort I welcome the cooperation of the Con- 
gress. The tax loopholes I have specified—on expense accounts, over- 
seas income, dividends, interest, cooperatives, and others—must be 
closed. 

I realize that no public revenue measure 1s welcomed by everyone. 
But I am certain that every American wants to pay his fair share and 
not leave the burden of defending freedom entirely to those who bear 
arms. For we have mortgaged our very future on this defense, and 
we cannot fail to meet our responsibility. 


Source of TensionIs Moscow, Not Berlin 


But I must emphasize again that the choice is not merely between 
resistance and retreat, between atomic holocaust and surrender. Our 
peacetime military posture is traditionally defensive; but our diplo- 
matic posture need not be. Our response to the Berlin crisis will not 
be merely military or negative. It will be more than merely standing 
frm. For we do not intend to leave it to others to choose and 
monopolize the forum and the framework of discussion. We do 
not intend to abandon our duty to mankind to seek a peaceful solution. 

As signers of the U.N. Charter we shall always be prepared to 
discuss international problems with any and all nations that are 
willing to talk—and listen—with reason. If they have proposals, 
not demands, we shall hear them. If they seek genuine understand- 
Ing, not concessions of our rights, we shall meet with them. We 
have previously indicated our readiness to remove any actual iri- 
tants in West Berlin, but the freedom of that city is not negotia- 
ble. We cannot negotiate with those who say, “What’s mine is mine 
and what’s yours is negotiable.” But we are willing to consider 
any arrangement or treaty in Germany consistent with the mainte- 
nance of peace and freedom with the legitimate security interests of 
all nations. 

We recognize the Soviet Union’s historical concerns about their 
security in central and eastern Europe after a series of ravaging 
invasions, and we believe arrangements can be worked out which 
will help meet those concerns and make it possible for both secu- 
rity and freedom to exist in this troubled area. 

_ For it is not the freedom of West Berlin which is “abnormal” 
in Germany today but the situation in that entire divided country. 
If anyone doubts the legality of our rights in Berlin, we are ready 
to have it submitted to international adjudication. If anyone doubts 
the extent to which our presence is desired by the people of West 
Berlin, compared to East German feelings about their regime, we 
are ready to have that question submitted to a free vote in Berlin 
and, if possible, among all the German people. And let us hear at 
that time from the 214 million refugees who have fled the Communist 
pou in Kast Germany—voting for Western-type freedom with their 
eet. 

The world is not deceived by the Communist attempt to label 
Berlin as a hotbed of war. There is peace in Berlin today. The 
source of world trouble and tension is Moscow, not Berlin. And if 
war begins, it will have begun in Moscow and not. Berlin. 

For the choice of peace or war is largely theirs, not ours. It is 
the Soviets who have stirred up this crisis. It is they who are trying 
to force a change. It is they who have opposed free elections. It is 
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’ a) 
they who have rejected an all-German peace treaty and the ruliigs.of 
international law. And as Americans know from our history on’éir 
own old frontier, gun battles are caused by outlaws and not by ‘dffitérs 
of the peace. oe 

In short, while we are ready to defend our interests, we shall'also 
be ready to search for peace—in quiet exploratory talks, in fortial 
or informal meetings. We do not want military considerations:to 
dominate the thinking of either East or West. And Mr. Khrushchev 
may find that his invitation to other nations to join in a meaning , 
less treaty may lead to thezr inviting Azim to join in the community.olg 
peaceful men, in abandoning the use of force, and in respecting ‘he? 
sanctity of agreements. Aj 


A Challenge to All Free Nations | 


While all of these efforts go on, we must not be diverted from: ou 
total responsibilities, from other dangers, from other tasks. If ney 
threats in Berlin or elsewhere should cause us to weaken our progran 
of assistance to the developing nations who are also under heavy pres? 
sure from the same source, or to halt our efforts for realistic disarma- 
ment, or to disrupt or slow down our economy, or to neglect the adi- 
cation of our children, then these threats will surely be the most:suc- 
cessful and least costly maneuver in Communist history. For wé can 
afford all these efforts, and more—but we cannot afford -not to ind 
this challenge. os 

And the challenge is not to us alone. It is a challenge to every ie | 
tion which asserts its sovereignty under a system of liberty. It ig?,, 
challenge to all who want a world of free choice. It is a special ch ee 
lenge to the Atlantic Community, the heartland of human freeddm: | 

We in the West must move together in building military strengtl’ 
We must consult one another more closely than ever before. We ni’ 
together design our proposals for peace and labor together as: they 
are pressed at the conference table. And together we must share-the 
burdens and the risks of this effort. oy 

The Atlantic Community, as we know it, has been built in respo 
to challenge: the challenge of European chaos in 1947, of the rif 
blockade in 1948, the challenge of Communist aggression in Korea, | 
1950. Now, standing strong and prosperous after an unprecedlente 
decade of progress, the Atlantic Community will not forget either Is 
history or the principles which gave it meaning. aes 

The solemn vow each of us gave to West Berlin in time of pest 
will not be broken in time of danger. If we do not meet our commit 
ments to Berlin, where will we later stand? If we are not true} | 
our word there, all that we have achieved in collective security, which 4 
relies on these words, will mean nothing. And if there is one path 
above all others to war, it is the path of weakness and disunity. 

Today the endangered frontier of freedom runs through dividel 
Berlin. We want it to remain a frontier of peace. This is the hop 
of every citizen of the Atlantic Community, every citizen of Basi 
Europe, and, I am confident, every citizen of the Soviet Union. Far 
I cannot believe that. the Russian people, who bravely suffered enor: 
mous losses in the Second World War, would now wish to seo;te 
peace upset once more in Germany. The Soviet Government alone 
can convert Berlin’s frontier of peace into a pretext for war. | 


ee 
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The steps I have indicated tonight are aimed at avoiding that war. 
To sum it all up: We seek peace, but we shall not surrender. That is 
the central] meaning of this crisis—and the meaning of your Govern- 
ment’s policy. OO 

With your help, and the help of other free men, this crisis can be 
surmounted. Freedom can prevail, and peace can endure. 


The Need for Courage and Perseverance 


I would like to close with a personal word. When I ran for the 
Presidency of the United States, I knew that this country faced seri- 
ous challenges, but I could not realize—nor could any man realize who 
does not bear the burdens of this office—how heavy and constant would 
be those burdens. 

Three times in my lifetime our country and Europe have been in- 
volved in major wars. In each case serious misjudgments were made 
on both sides of the intentions of others, which brought about great 
devastation. Now, in the thermonuclear age, any misjudgment on 
either side about the intentions of the other could rain more devasta- 
te in several hours than has been wrought in all the wars of human 

istory. 

Therefore I, as President and Commander in Chief, and all of us 
as Americans are moving through serious days. I shall bear this 
responsibility under our Constitution for the next 314 years, but I 
am sure that we all, regardless of our occupations, will do our very 
best for our country and for our cause. For all of us want to see our 
children grow up in a country at peace and in a world where freedom 
endures. 

_I know that sometimes we get impatient; we wish for some imme- 
diate action that would end our perils. But I must tell you that there 
1s no quick and easy solution. The Communists control over a bil- 
lion people, and they recognize that if we should falter their success 
would be imminent. 

We must look to long days ahead which, if we are courageous and 
persevering, can bring us what we all desire. In these days and weeks 
I ask for your help and your advice. I ask for your suggestions, 
when you think we could do better. 

All of us, I know, love our country, and we shall all do our best to 
Serve it. 

In meeting my responsibilities in these coming months as President, 
I need your good will and your support—and above all, your prayers. 


News Conference Statements by Secretary of State Rusk, 
July 27, 1961+ 


[Extract ] 


QY. Mr. Secretary, regarding Berlin, the President in his speech 
the other night referred to the possibility of removing some of the 
octual irritants in West Berlin which the Soviets have complained of. 
This has been interpreted as a possible reinstitution of the concessions 
in (reneva in 1959. He also talked about understanding the legitimate 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 14, 1961, p. 275. 
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concern or the concern of the Soviets about security in central and 
eastern E'urope. 

This could be interpreted in a number of ways. I am doa 
you can add anything to this or clarify it so we can understand alt 
bit better what the policy is likely to be in these respects. 

A. Well, let me make a general comment on that question because 
it is a question with which we shall be living for the next several weeks, 
und possibly months. 

The President in his speech to the Nation indicated our broad ap 
proach to the issues which have been created by the Soviet moves 
with respect to Berlin. I think he made two things very clear: one, 
that we and the free world must prepare ourselves to be firm and to 
defend our rights, if necessary, in that city. This is not only becaus 
of West Berlin itself, but because of its involvement with our stake 
in the world situation right around the globe. He also made it clear 
that there is room for discussion, that we expect that negotiations 
will in fact at some stage take place, and that we and our allies will 
try on our side to find opportunities for a peaceful adjustment of 1 
situation which could be very dangerous. 

Weare not going to be able to talk about the details of the proposals 
which may be discussed with other governments or with the Soviet 
Union in the weeks and months ahead. Assistant Secretary [Foy 
D.] Kohler, Mr. [Henry H.] Fowler of the Treasury Department, 
and Mr. [Abram] Chayes of the State Department, and others ar 
leaving today to go to Europe to continue consultations with our allies 

I shall be going over the first week in August to meet with the For- 
eign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, also to 
meet with the North Atlantic Council, where we can continue our col- 
sultation with our NATO partners, and to meet with American all: 
bassadors from European capitals. We shall be in the process of cot- 
sultation steadily on a day-by-day basis. .- 4 

I think that it would not be possible, and certainly would not be 
wise, to try to spell out in advance the details of any negotiating osi- 
tions which we may be formulating or considering with our allies 
The President’s statement gave some broad indications of the 
sibilities that might open up, but the details of what might be possible 
must await the events and consultation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, without getting into.the details, could you help 
us with the interpretation in that particular section to which Mr. Hent- 
ley referred? The President noted that the United States had & 
pressed a willingness to negotiate over the irritations—actual irnits- 
tions—in West Berlin. Two questions on that. Does that willingness 
merely refer to a statement of what we have done in the past or dots 
it mean we now will be willing in the future to negotiate on that pa 
ticular point, and did he really mean to limit it only to West Berl 
and not also include East Berlin, as we did in 1959? 

A. Well, there have been proposals, as you know, in the past thst 
dealt with the possibility of meeting the position to some degree 
has been taken by the Soviet Union, such questions as the matter of 
armaments or activities in West Berlin. That is a matter of record: 

But to go from those particular points of details to details in future 
proposals on negotiations I think would not be proper at this time. 
If there are concerns about security in central Europe, those are con- 
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cerns which to a very considerable degree—I will put it stronger that 
that—those are concerns which in any event are unreal, at least as seer 
from the West, because we have been living with a certain status quo i 
Germany and central Europe for some 16 years without ourselves tak 
ing the initiative to change that status quo by force. There have beer 
many proposals for improving it or settling it or changing it by peace 
ful means. 

There may be those who are concerned about the—as the Soviets indi 
cate they are—about the rearmament of Western Germany. Bu 
Western Germany isa part of the great western Juuropean community 
which acts as a community, and its attitude on these questions, as 1 
the attitude of Germany, is not to provoke a war over matters whic! 
can be settled by peaceful means. There are assurances in the situa 
tion which have been there and which I think contribute to the peac 
in this situation. 


Remarks by Secretary of State Rusk After Conferring With 
President Kennedy, August 3, 1961 * 


I have just had a talk with the President before leaving this evenin 
for a few days on the other side of the Atlantic. I will be talking thi 
weekend with the Foreign Ministers of our allies who are direct] 
involved in the problem of Germany and Berlin. And then I sha 
be meeting with the North Atlantic Council to talk with them on th 
same subject at their headquarters in Paris. After that I shall k 
meeting with the American Ambassadors in Kuropean capitals, 1 
order to get the benefit of their views and to bring them up to dat 
on our present approach to the German and Berlin question. 

President Kennedy has already told our own people—and indee 
the people of the rest of the world—how we see this Berlin problen 
It is essentially a very simple problem. There is peace in Berlin, an 
there is no need to disturb it. There is freedom in West Berlin, an 
we cannot allow that freedom to be undermined or destroyed. 

Now there are some who think that it is negative or old-fashioned 
be in favor of the status guo. Now we ourselves and the West woul 
like to see an improvement in the status quo. And since 1946 tl 
West has made many suggestions for changing the situation in Ge. 
many so that we can have permanent peace and a permanent settl 
ment in that country. But we cannot admit to a change in the s¢att 
quo at the cost of peace and freedom in central Europe. 

I have no doubt whatever that our NATO alliance—that the gre: 
Atlantic Community—will meet this problem with unity and firn 
ness and determination, but also with reasonableness and readiness 1 
discuss, which characterizes this great, experienced Western con 
munity of nations. 

There is no reason why this problem cannot be solved by peaceft 
means if those others beyond the Iron Curtain are willing to ay 
proach it in the same spirit. President Kennedy has indicated to tk 
entire world this combination of firmness and readiness to discus 
which must be characteristic of a responsible, great nation. 
ee 

* Department of State Bulletin, Aug. 28, 1961, p. 361. 
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This is no time for recklessness—recklessness in word or in deeds, 
But may I point out that one can be reckless in two directions, in 
giving away essential positions, which only postpone the day of 
tragedy to some future date, or a recklessness of rash action not 
thoughtfully pursued; and I am quite sure that the Western alliance 
will be reckless in neither one of these directions. 

Thank you very much. 





Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Concerning | 
a Peace Treaty With Germany, August 3, 19611 


In connection with the note of the United States Government of 
July 17, 1961, which was a reply to the Soviet Government’s mem- 
orandum handed to President Kennedy in Vienna on June 4, 1961, 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics finds i 
necessary to state the following: : 

The Soviet Government was willing to believe that the United 
States Government is sincerely prepared to assist in consolidatin 
peace, eliminating the sources of tension in the relations betwé a] 
states, in peaceful settlement of urgent international] problems, a8 it 
was solemnly declared by the present Administration of the Unité 
States. However, in reply to the Soviet Union’s call to begin se ling 
jointly one of the most important and burning issues of our time 01 
whose solution peace and tranquility in Europe depends—conclusioh 
of a peace treaty with Germany—the United States Government con | 
fined itself to setting forth the former position of the United States, 
which is far removed from true concern for peace, including peace 
in Europe. ae 








“EVADING PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT” 





For many years the United States has been evading peaceful settle 
ment with Germany, putting it off till indefinite future. The Amer- 
ican note shows that the United States Government, apparently 
prefers to continue adhering to this line. : 

Amazing is the attempt to present the United States almost’ as’s 
champion of peaceful settlement with Germany and the Soviet Union 
as the side raising obstacles in this matter. To lend a semblancé éf 
truthfulness to this attempt, the Government of the United Stété 
in its note makes an excursion into history. It is highly signifivénit, 
however, that it succeeded in finding in diplomatic archives only of 
fact when the United States came out with a proposal to prepares. 
peace treaty with Germany, the fact dating back to 1946. 48 Bken 

Directly after the end of the war, when the U.S.S.R. and the Unita! - 
States acted as allies, there were no differences between them in’ ‘ell’ 
eral regarding the necessity to eradicate German Militarism, inset 
democratization of Germany and conclude a peace treaty, as it ‘was'éi: 
visaged by the Potsdam Agreements. It was precisely because of tI 
that it proved then possible actually to agree on the procedure-oftti- 
cluding @ peace treaty. Soon, however, the United States Govabit 
ment together with the Governments of other Western powers B 


‘ 














en 





1 Handed to the American Ambassador at Moscow; parallel notes were handed to the 
envoys cor the United Kingdom, France, and the Federal Republic of Germany. Mext 88 
transmitted in English by Tass; The New York Times, Aug. 5, 1961. 
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a sharp turn in its policy in Germany. It took the line towards placn 
German militarists back in the saddle. 

It is clear that after such a turn in the United States policy the 
was no room left for a peace treaty with Germany. The talks abo 
the procedure of pocliding a peace treaty, which were nearing cor 
pletion, proved unnecessary for the United States, Britain and Fran 
and they led them into a blind alley. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS DECLINED 


Throughout all following years the Western powers have been ¢ 
clining the Soviet Union’s proposals on preparation of a peace treat 
Such was the case in 1949 when the Soviet Government suggested th 
a draft peace treaty with Germany be prepared within three mont 
and its discussion started. 

The United States Government refused to discuss the question o/ 
peace treaty with Germany also in 1952 when the Soviet Governme 
submitted its draft of the foundations of such a treaty for the We: 
ern powers’ consideration. No positive response came from the Unit 
States to the Soviet Union’s proposal to discuss the question of a pea 
treaty in 1954. The United States continued adhering to its negati 
position in subsequent years, too. 

Suffice it to say that the United States rose up in arms against t 
new initiative of the Soviet Union, which, in January, 1959, offer 
a draft peace treaty with Germany. 

It should be added that throughout 15 years the United Stat 
Government for its part has not even once suggested to start prepari 
a peace treaty with Germany and even avoided stating what prov 
sions, in its opinion, should be reflected in the peace treaty. 

These facts alone are sufficient to show how little an appeal to h 
tory can help the United States Government. 

Why was it, then, necessary for the United States Government 
embark on the road of misrepresenting generally known facts a 
commit obvious distortions? The entire content of the American n¢ 
shows that the United States Government’s main concern is to justi 
its policy in the eyes of world public opinion and, as far as possib 
avold responsibility for the fact that no line has thus far been drat 
under World War IT and that there is no stability and internatior 
lawful order in the center of Europe while militarists and revanchi 
are again growing strong in Western Germany. 

With this end in view all trite and absolutely unconvincing arg 
ments against the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany whi 
travel from one American note to another are gathered in this Am 
ican note. These arguments could have been overlooked if the poi 
In question was not a matter so important for the destiny of pes 
in Europe as a peaceful settlement with Germany. In such a matt 
no place should be left for misunderstandings, vagueness or erronec 
conclusions. 

The United States Government is doing an ill turn to the peop. 
when it tries in its note to present the matter in such a way as if t 
absence of a peace treaty with Germany did not create real dang: 
How far in falsehood one can go in this connection is shown by t 
assertion contained in the note that it is not the absence of a pea 
treaty that constitutes a threat to peace but the Soviet Union’s propo: 
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on the necessity of concluding such a treaty and that the German 
problem in no way troubled the world for a whole decade. 

Maybe the United States Government is indeed not troubled by 
the situation that took shape in the center of Europe, but it has no 
right to ascribe its viewpoint to the whole world. 

Before everybody’s eyes Western Germany is becoming a seat of war 
danger in Europe. A regular army headed by former Hitler generals 
and officers has sprung up there. Already now, Western Germany 
has the largest army on the European Continent among all NAT 
member countries. Representatives of the F.R.G. [Federal Republic 
of Germany] are capturing key posts in NATO headquarters one 
after another. The West German military are spoiling to get weapons 
of mass destruction into their possession. The Bundeswehr is being 
formed and trained as an army designed to wage a rocket-nuclear wat. 
As was the case in Hitler Germany, close contacts have been established 
between the army and industrial monopolies, which are prepared to 
satisfy al] its needs. . 

The work of scientific-technical thought conducted in the quiet of 
studies and laboratories has been placed at the service of the Bundes- 
wehr. But it is general knowledge that in our time some laboratories 
are much more dangerous than military barracks. 


BONN BASES CRITICIZED 


Already now, in peacetime, the Bundeswehr has got at. its disposal 
network of military strongholds on territories of a number of states 
in Western Europe, including Britain and France, the United States 
NATO allies. a 

If we multiply the military-material basis of the F.R.G. by the mill 
tarist and revanchist spirit which, as a quarter of a century ago, per- 
meates all spheres of the state and public life in Western Germany, 
the graveness of the danger created by the present developments in the 
F.R.G. will become self-evident. 

Facts go to show that in the course of the sixteen years that elapsed 
since the surrender, the German militarists and revanchists, with the 
assistance of the United States, Britain and France, achieved i 
Western Germany much more than their predecessors had achieved in 
sixteen years after World War I. 

It is said that in Western Germany now there is no Fuehrer named 
Hitler. But do names determine the course of events? The courseof 
events is influenced by people. And in Western Germany there are 
would-be Fuehrers galore. 

The population of Western Germany lives in an atmosphere of 
rampant revanchist passions. The Government of the Federal Re 
public of Germany now and again advances demands for revision of 
the existing frontiers. 

Actually the F.R.G. Government acts in Europe as the mos 
zealous initiator of the policy “from positions of strength” and herald 
of “cold war.” It is already now prepared to bring the matters to 
the extreme but in such a way as to enable Western Germany to remain 
on the sicle lines for the time being. The F.R.G. Government woul 
like best of all the United States to defend the interests of Bonn re 
vanchists until the last American soldier dies. 
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“DRANG NACH OSTEN”’ 


It is easy to imagine what language the West German militari 
would be using, were they to get nuclear weapons in their hands, whi 
the Western powers seem to be willing to assist. How can the Sov 
Government, remembering the devastating invasion of the Hit 
hordes, ignore the fact that preparation for a “Drang nach Oste 
is being again prepared in Western Germany ata high pace ? 

It is highly indicative that even the United States Government in 
note could not bypass Bonn’s revanchist demands. True enough, th 
demands are presented in the note almost as evidence of the devoti 
of the F.R.G. Government to peace since it declares that it has no inte 
tion to use force for revision of Germany’s frontiers. But who c 
trust such promises? Everybody knows how little significance t 
Bonn Government itself attaches to such assurances. 

It is impossible not to recall, for instance, that in November, 19 
Chancellor Adenauer declared in public that he is “in principle agan 
the rearmament of the F.R.G. and thus also against the creation of n 
German armed forces.” This is no way prevented the F.R.G. Gove: 
ment from carrying out a large-scale remilitarization of the count 
and creating the Bundeswehr. 

When the question of atomic weapons was raised, Chancel 
Adenauer resorted to the same maneuver. He began by profess: 
to be a man who does not want atomic death for the German peoy 
In 1957 Chancellor Adenauer declared that he cannot welcome | 
arming of new powers with nuclear weapons and that the F.R 
did not request nuclear weapons. Now the same Adenauer blun 
expresses a demand to place the F.R.G. on an equal footing w 
nuclear powers as regards armaments. 

After all this it would be naive, to say the least, to attach 2 
significance to the statements of the F.R.G. Government to the 
fect that it has no intention of using force for achieving its politi 
aims. Indeed, the F.R.G. Government, apparently, is not in | 
least embarrassed when it goes back on its own assurances. 

Of course, it is important what attitude this or that states 
of the F.R.G. takes toward his own words. It is immeasurably m 
important, however, that no unilateral assurances can replace fi 
and clear provisions of a peace treaty which are binding to all 
signatories. 

ROLE OF LAW STRESSED 


In its effort to legalize the present abnormal situation and to de 
ciate the idea of peace treaty with Germany the United States G 
ernment actually casts doubt on the role of law in the life of peo 
and in the development of relations between states, with which vi 
of course, we cannot agree. Conclusion of a peace treaty is a natu 
and generally accepted transition from the state of war to peé 
Without such a settlement the remnants of war will inevitably r 
the relations between the former belligerents and serve as source 
frictions between them and of mutual mistrust. 

But if a peace treaty is necessary in any case for drawing a | 
under the past war, its significance grows hundredfolds when one 
the successors of the vanquished state refuses to recognize the 1 
position that took shape as a result of the war and is again hatch 
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evil plans against its neighbors, against general peace. Under such 
circumstances the refusal to conclude a peace treaty would be tanta 
mount to invitation to a revanche and a promise of impunity.’ ne 
In its note the United States Government makes an attempt’to 
present the participation of the F.R.G. in the NATO military ‘bloc 
as another confirmation of the fact that Western Germany, allegedly, 
threatens nobody even without a peace treaty. If the United States 
Government is to be believed, then it follows that the NATO agares- 
sive bloc is a peace-loving organization and the F.R.G.’s participation 
in that bloc is a guarantee of the security of European states and | 
the military decisions taken within the pact’s framework are a suf | 
ficient substitute for the provisions of a peace treaty with Germany, | 
But whom are such assertions meant for? If they are meant a 
the Soviet People, they are wide of the mark from beginning to end. 


NATO STRENGTHENS BONN 


However, if we put aside the question of the orientation of .the 
NATO bloc itself, even then one must be blindfolded in order not 
to see that the F.R.G.’s participation in that bloc creates truly. hot 
house conditions for German militarism. It is precisely along the 
NATO channels that most pis Sica types of armaments for'the 
Bundeswehr flow to Western Germany. The participation in NATO 
has enabled the F.R.G. to site its military bases on vast expanses of 
Western Europe, a thing which even Hitler Germany did not have 
when it was preparing to trigger off World War II. Of no little im; 
portance is also the fact that in NATO organs West German militazy 
oe get access to military secrets of other member states of 
this bloc. i 

‘The United States Government, apparently, is inclined to belittle 
the significance of the war potential of the F.R.G., proceeding from 
the fact that so far it is much inferior to the American. But it would 
be dangerous to overlook that the F.R.G. already now has more than 
sufficient armed forces and armaments to provoke a general military 
conflict. Indeed, in order to blow up a powder magazine it is not 
necessary to be its commandant. For this purpose it is sufficient to 
have a lunatic among the officers—close associates of the commandant— 
who would strike a match. 

No matter whether we proceed from the necessity of raising an 
obstacle to the growth of militarism and revanchism in Western 
Germany, a growth dangerous to the cause of peace, or from the 
interests of improving relations between the great powers, no matter 
whether we are guided by the interests of the German people them: | 
selves or the peoples who shed blood in the war against Hitler Ger- ; 
many—the conclusion is unavoidable that a German peace treaty 
must be concluded. ° 

This is demanded by the aims solemnly proclaimed at one time, the 
aims which in the war years gave inspiration to the participants 10 
the anti-Hitler coalition, a leading role in which was played by ‘the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America, Great Britain: ai 
France. In those years the common aims of the Allies enabled them 
to solve the most difficult military and political tasks jointly. ‘+ # 

Urging to put an end to the situation when, despite the sixteeh 
years that have passed since the end of the war, no German peste 
treaty has been yet concluded, the Soviet Government is seeking:to 
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eliminate differences on the German issue, to restore relations 0 
operation with the United States of America for the benefit of p 
The Soviet Government is convinced that if all states concerned : 
goodwill and desire to cooperate, there will be no insurmoun 
obstacles on the way to the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

In its note the United States Government emphasizes that the « 
tion of a peace settlement with Germany cannot be settled unti 
reunification of Germany has been realized. But this is, to sa} 
least, an unrealistic approach to the question. The problem of 
many’s unification is a purely internal problem of the German pt 
and it can be solved only on the basis of agreement between the 
German states—the G.D.R. [German Democratic Republic] anc 
F.R.G.—whereas the question of a peace treaty is internation 
its very nature and affects the interests of many states. 

Speaking of Germany’s unification, the United States Govern: 
deemed it appropriate to touch on the question of the right to 
determination. Thus it appears that the right of self-determin: 
is defended by those who in real life serve as bulwark of colonial 
and every time block the way to this or that people when it begin 
struggle for the right to independent national development. 

Manipulations with the slogan of self-determination of the Ge! 
nation in the conditions when two independent German states ex1: 
a rather cheap trick. It is not on the national question tha 
G.D.R. and the F.R.G. now differ. They are separated by | 
going differences in the internal way of life, in other words, by « 
going social differences. To try and counterpose the slogan of 
determination to the struggle inside a nation for social progress n 
to Juggle with concepts. If we are to speak of the social system 
this is precisely the matter to be discussed in connection with the 
mation of two independent states instead of former Germany, 
these states have long since made their choice. 


ISSUE UP TO GERMANS 


It is a matter for the Germans themselves to search for a w: 
unite their two states which are developing in different direct 
In a situation when the F.R.G. Government flatly refuses ev 
start talks with the G.D.R. Government on the question of un 
tion, there, of course, can be and will be no prospects of reac 
agreement of the two German states on this question, In vie 
such a policy of the F.R.G. Government. This is an irrefutable 
and it cannot be ignored. 

The four powers can change nothing in the obtaining situa 
Even if they agreed between themselves on the order of Germ: 
reunification desirable to them, they would have to impose > 
decision on the two German states by force. What would this 
In common with the principle of self-determination, about the a 
cation of which for the solution of the problem of Germany’s r 
fication the United States Government speaks ? 

If the four powers can at all help practically in solving the pro 
of Germany’s reunification, it is only by concluding a peace tr 
By assuming identical international commitments under the } 
treaty, both German states would thus get a common ground for 
prochement in the interests of solving general national tasks o 
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German people. But to make the conclusion of a German 
treaty dependent on the solution of the problem of Germany’s reunifi- 
cation means to refuse to settle either of the questions. 

The Soviet Government maintains that under the conditions now 
obtaining the conclusion of a peace treaty with the participation of 
all states who were in the state of war with Germany on one hand and 
both German states on the other hand would be the best solution. As 
pointed out by the Soviet Government, it regards possible also such a 
solution of the question of a German peace treaty, when two peace 
treaties would be concluded, one with the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the other with the Federal Republic of Germany, with basic 
provisions of both treaties being identical. 

At the same time the situation in Europe is becoming so tense that 
it is impossible and dangerous to align oneself with the position of 
those who, for these or other narrow con siderations, continue object- 
ing to the conclusion of a peace treaty. To follow in the wake of the 
opponents of a peace settlement with Germany would mean to share 
with them grave responsibility for all the consequences of further 
delays in concluding a peace treaty. 

The Soviet Union would betray the basic principles of its policy 
of peace, were it to follow this road and permit the events, clearly 
leading to the growth of war danger, to develop in this way. 

If the Western powers and the F.R.G. Government, as they cor- 
stantly declare, refuse to sign a peace treaty with Germany, such 8 
treaty will have to be signed without them. th this case a peace treaty 
will be concluded between the states which participated in the war 
against Hitler Germany, and which will be desirous to do so, and 
the German Democratic Republic, which has already agreed to this 

It is superfluous to speak much about the great positive significance 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with the G.D.R. will have. This 
treaty will juridically seal the frontiers of Germany established after 
World War II. The fact that in one part of Germany—The German 
Democratic Republic—an end has been put once and for all to the 
sinister past when German militarism used to unleash aggressive wars 
will get international recognition. 


TREATY VIEWED AS “BEACON”? 


A. peace treaty with the G.D.R., like a beacon, will indicate to 
all German people a way to peaceful life in the conditions of full 
sovereignty and independence, a way to the solution of their general 
national tasks. Al this will conduce to the establishment of stability 
in the center of Europe and consolidation of world peace. 

It goes without saying that the contention of the American note 
that a peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic “would have 
no validity from the viewpoint of international law” will be unable 
to influence the position of the Soviet Union and of other peace 
loving states which have adopted a firm decision to put an end to the 
impermissible procrastinations in concluding a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. 

To substantiate its obviously untenable viewpoint the United States 
Government failed to adduce any argument except attacks, al 
sible in the relations between states, against the political and social 
system of the German Democratic Republic, a state of German work- 
ers and peasants. 
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The Soviet Government does not find it possible to enter into pole 
ics with the United States Government on the questions of the i 
ternal system of the G.D.R. The socio-economic and political syste 
of any state concerns the people itself and nobody else. The stat 
which participated in the anti-Hitler coalition have ground to 
interested in the questions of the internal life of both German stat 
only from the viewpoint of the fulfillment. of the commitments 
eradicate nazism and militarism as an indispensable prerequisite 
a peaceable and democratic development of Germany. But no o: 
can deny that it is precisely in the German Democratic Republic th 
the Potsdam decisions have been fully carried into life, which can 
no way be said about Western Germany. 


U.S. ALLIANCES ASSAILED 


Besides it by no means befits those in whose countries the soci 
status, rights and dignity of a man depend on the color of his sk 
and the bank account to teach democracy to the Socialist states. | 
general, what is the worth of the deliberations contained in the Umit 
States note about the election system in the G.D.R., if the Unit 
States finds it appropriate for itself to maintain closest contacts, eve 
up toa military alliance, with such states as, for instance, Spain, whe 
a Fascist dictatorship hated by the people, a dictatorship the way 
which lay over heaps of bodies of Spaniards, is reigning 

The American Government is trying to interpret conclusion of 
peace treaty with Germany asa “unilateral act,” as certain deviati 
of the USSR from the Allied agreements on Germany. But who 
not the United States, together with its partners in military blocs, h 
built its entire policy in Germany on unilateral, separate actions at 
deprived the Soviet Union of its legitimate right to participate 
settling the questions affecting a greater part of Germany’s prese: 
territory ? 

One must have too poor a memory to forget the whole chain 
unilateral actions by the Western powers which led to the split | 
Germany. Here we have the formation of “bizonia,” the destructi 
of the Allied control mechanism, the separate currency reform, a1 
the establishment of the Bonn state itself. 

Thus the point seems to be that the three Western powers had t 
right to annul in 1952-53, in application to Western Germany, t 
laws and decisions of the control council worked out by the fo 
powers and to declare these actions compatible with the Allied dut 

The point also seems to be that the Western powers could sign 
1954 the Paris agreements with Western Germany which legaliz 
the militarization of that country, but the Soviet Union which at 
price of many millions of lives gained victory over Germany must 
denied the right to a peace treaty. 

Besides, it is known that the United States took to the road | 
unilateral decisions not only on the German question. What about t 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan without the Soviet Unio1 
participation? And after all this, the United States Governme 
takes it upon itself to speak about some “unilateral actions” of the S 
viet Union. 
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BERLIN ISSUE RAISED Z ” att} 


It follows from the American note that the United States avert: 
ment is mainly displeased by the fact that the conclusion of'a pea 
treaty with the G.D.R. would do away with the legal basis fort 
ther preserving the occupation regime and the presence of the troop 
of the Western powers in West Berlin. But in real life there ig ho 
isolated problem of West Berlin not connected with the German pea 
treaty. By refusing to take part in a peace settlement, the Unite 
States Government would place itself [in] a position where the West | 
Berlin question would be settled without it, with all consequences for | 
the rights of the Western powers based on Gee surrender. | 9 
The proposal to turn West Berlin into a demilitarized free city; 
means nothing other than the Soviet Union’s readiness to settle, joint 
ly with all sides concerned, the question of the status of West Berlin” 
after the signing of a German peace treaty. 7 
The United States Government repeatedly referred to some com- 
mitments it has with regard to West Berlin. True, the question.of 
West Berlin appears in the Paris agreements signed by the Wester 
powers with the F.R.G. Government. But on what ground can,one 
equate the separate Paris agreements and the Allied agreements of the 
four powers? Many may be the commitments assumed by the United 
States of America in different areas of the world when pursuing & 
policy of knocking together military blocs. a 
“The commitments” with regard to West Berlin to which the United 
States Government refers were born not in the joint struggle of the . 
peoples of the Soviet Union, the United States and other states | 
Hitler Germany. They are the consequence of another war imposed 
on the peoples—the “cold” war. 
Thus it appears that the United States would like to base the right 
to the presence of its troops in West Berlin on the agreements signe 
together with the Soviet Union, but the “commitments” with regard.to 
that city on the agreements concluded without the Soviet Union and 
against it. The Soviet Government cannot and will never recognize — 
as legitimate such a contradictory position. i 
Today West Berlin is an occupied city as it was sixteen. years ago. 
This, the right of military occupation, is the only basis of the presence 
of the Western powers in West Berlin. And when the United States 
speaks of “protecting the freedom of the city,” it is concerned onl 
for preserving in West Berlin of the occupation regime which, as ad 
mitted by the United States Government itself, only causes general 1 
ritation. os 








“SOLID BASIS” FOR FREEDOM 4 







As regards the freedom of West Berlin, that is, the inalienal 
right of the city’s population to settle the questions of internal Ju 
at their own discretion and to establish the political and social syste! 
in accordance wih their own discretion and to establish the oli 
and social system in accordance with their own desire, this freed 
is threatened by no one. On the contrary, the conclusion of a peg 
treaty, be it with one or both German states, will create a more soli 
basis for insuring freedom of West Berlin, since its population; WH 


live not in the conditions of the occupation regime but in the condl- 
tions of international lawful order. | 
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The United States Government refuses to take part in solving t 
problem of a German peace treaty on an agreed basis, but at the sa 
time objects to conclusion of a peace treaty between a number of sta 
which were members of the anti-Hitler coalition and the Germ 
Democratic Republic. What is it that the United States Governme 
aims to achieve in this way? Indeed, it cannot prevent conclusion 
a peace treaty with the G.D.R. Such a treaty will be concluded if t 
United States and other Western powers stop obstructing the solut! 
of the question of peace treaty on an agreed basis. 

Of course, it will be with reluctance that the Soviet Governm 
will conclude a peace treaty without the Western power’s partici] 
tion. It would sincerely welcome a revision of the Western powe 
position towards constructive actions jointly with the U.S.S.R. 
the question of a German peace treaty. 

Last year, as is known, it was intended to take up the problem o 
German peace treaty at the conference of the heads of the four pow 
in Paris. The head of the Soviet Government did not go to that c 
ference empty-handed. Everyone will remember, however, that | 
conference of the heads of the four powers could not take place 
view of the provocative actions of the United States’ former Admi 
tration with regard to the Soviet Union. 

But the Soviet Government, taking into consideration specifica 
the change of Government in the United States of America, ne 
regarded as buried the idea of discussing the problem of a peace s 
tlement with Germany. The Soviet Government declares again t 
it is ready for talks aimed at the conclusion of a German peace trea 


WISH FOR TALKS DOUBTED 


Unfortunately, the American note gives ground to serious dou 
that the United States Government is striving for such talks. 17 
note, true enough, says that “the United States Government is alw 
prepared to consider in concord with its allies through free talks 
question of settling the unsolved problems of Germany.” But a: 
was the case formerly, objections are advanced then and there to 
conclusion of a German peace treaty and to the settlement of 
situation in West Berlin on this basis. 

, All this is accompanied by remarks about “dangerous consequence: 

serious threat to international peace” and even about how the NA’ 
countries “may interpret” the steps of other states if they take 
road of peace settlement with Germany. What, in this case, 1s 
worth of the assurances of the United States Government about 
readiness for talks? 

The question arises before the Soviet Government: What aims 
pursued by all this[ ?] 

Maybe to create an atmosphere in which the profits of milit 
monopolists in the United States would soar up still higher? I 
known that already now there is some talk at the top levels of 
United States of the forthcoming increase of taxes, higher prices : 
general lowering of the living standards of the population. 

War psychosis, which is putting an increasingly marked stamp 
all atmosphere in the United States and leading to aggravatior 
international situation, pleases, of course, the militarist re-Germe 
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Indeed, the Parliamentary elections are to be held there in a few 
months’ time and the party of Chancellor Adenauer has always ted 
to fish for the voters of the electors riding the crest [sic]. 


“TTTIREATS”” DENOUNCED 


If anyone expects in this way to bring pressure to bear on the Soviet 
Union, it is time to understand that the language of threats is least 
of all applicable in the relations with the U.S.S.R. and that its use can 
only lead to opposite results. 

The Soviet Government has declared and declares again : It suggests 
conclusion of peace and a peace treaty with Germany. If this or that 
power or a group of powers take actions which will lead to dangerous 
consequences, it will not be the Soviet Union. Entire responsibility 
for the possible dangerous consequences for the cause of peace, hint 
at by the United States Government, will be borne by all those who 
will take steps directed against peace. The Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving states will be in a position to uphold the right cause, 
their security and peace. 

It is far from the Soviet Government’s intention to aggravate the 
situation. On the contrary, it is striving for peace and easing of in- 
ternational tensions through conclusion of a German peace treaty 
and through peaceful cooperation between states. Insurance of peace 
and peaceful coexistence of states has been and remains the basis of 
the entire foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

It.is by this that the Soviet Government is guided in its entire policy 
while setting the task of peace settlement with Germany. It expresses 
the hope that the United States Government would approach this 
matter in all seriousness and would, for its part, make a contribution 
to the cause of its joint settlement in the interests of peace. 


Statement by the Departments of State and Commerce, Concern- 
ing Possible Economic Countermeasures With Regard to the 
Berlin Situation, August 4, 1961+ 


The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Commerce have dis- 
cussed whether or not the increased tension over Berlin should affect 
current United States policies with respect to economic relations with 
the Soviet Union and the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

It is only natural that Soviet threats with respect to Berlin should 
have stimulated considerable speculation concerning countermeasures, 
including action in the economic field. Now it is possible that if the 
Soviet Government continues its threatening attitude toward the 
vital interests of the United States and its allies, we will be obliged 
to reconsider all aspects of our relations, including economic, with th 
U.S.S.R. and the countries of the Soviet bloc. However, we do ndé 
believe that our interests or the cause of world peace would be serv 
at this time by the initiation of actions designed to interrupt or sig- 
nificantly modify current economic relations with these countries 


1 Department of State press release 553, Aug. 4, 1961. 
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Communiqué of the NATO Council, Paris, August 8, 1961+ 


The Ministers noted with regret the lack of progress on the reun 
cation of Germany. They reaffirmed their conviction that a peace 
and just solution for the problem of Germany including Berlin is 
be found only on the basis of self-determination. With particu 
regard to Berlin, they reiterated their determination, as expressed 
the declaration of 16th December, 1958,2 to maintain the freedom 
West Berlin and its people. As to the often repeated threat by 
Soviet Union to sign a separate peace treaty, they reaffirmed the stz 
ment in the 1958 declaration that “the denunciation by the Sov 
Union of the inter-allied agreement on Berlin can in no way depr 
the other parties of their rights or relieve the Soviet Union of 
obligations”. 


News Conference Statements by President Kennedy, Concern 
re and the Question of a Summit Conference, August 
61° 


[ Extracts] 


Q. Mr. President, in your reading of Mr. Khrushchev’s rec 
Speech * and statements, have they increased, reduced, or left 
changed the chances for a peaceful settlement of the Gerr 
problem ? 

A. I thought Mr. Khrushchev restated the position which he t 
at Vienna and which he took in the Soviet Aide-Memoire, and t 
there were no new proposals in that speech. He did state his des 
as I have done before, to have negotiations on these matters which 
in dispute, and I can say that it is the strong conviction of the Un: 
States Government that every means should be employed, every dij 
matic means, to see if a peaceful solution to this difficult matter 
be achieved. 

I think that we will, in the coming months, as I have said, use ev 
device available to us to see if we can reach an equitable solution, : 
to see if we can get a more precise definition of the phrases and we 
and thoughts which the Soviet Union has expressed in the matte: 
Berlin, Germany, and Central Europe. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask your judgment on a passag 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speech. He says that in connection with a pe 
treaty between the Soviet Union and the East German Governm: 
“We do not intend to infringe upon any lawful interests of the Ww 
ern powers. Barring of access to Berlin blockade of West Berl: 
entirely out of the question.” 

Is there a catch in this, Mr. President ? 

A. I think you have to read the speech in total. I believe it 
stated that we should engage in negotiations with the East Gert 
Government in order to achieve the result which has been sugges 





2 gcpartment of State Bulletin, Aug. 28, 1961, p. 361. 
nte 


® White House News Conference, Aug. 10, 1961. 
‘i es i report on Khrushchev’s Moscow speech of August 7, see The New York T 
ug. 9 61, 





i 
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There have been a number of proposals about the rights of therEast 
German Government, to control access, and also to control the-terri- 
tory of West Berlin, and, therefore, the speech should be read in téfal. 
But I do believe that we should use, as I have said, every meats 
available to us to make a determination whether a peaceful solution 
can be reached which will protect the rights of the people of West 
Berlin and our own rights. i 
Q. Mr. President, if fighting should break out over Berlin, thst 
is, if peace efforts fail, do you believe it can be limited to a conven- 
tional war or would it lead to the use of nuclear weapons ? a 
A. Well, we are hopeful we would be able to reach peaceful solu- 
tions to the problems. ae 
Q. Mr. President, in connection with the Berlin crisis, there has 
been quite a bit of speculation about one or more summit confeé ; 
ences. Could you tell us what your attitude is at this time toward! 
summit negotiations? . eae 
A. Well, the attitude which I have held and still hold is that'no 
summit between East and West is useful unless the groundwork:has 
been laid beforehand and which will insure some success. As farasa 
summit of Western leaders, I think that if it should prove important 
in coordinating our policy on any matter, Berlin, I think that that 
meeting should be held and I am prepared to do so. 





Address by Premier Khrushchev at Meeting With Rumanian 
Government Delegation, Moscow, August 11, 19611 | 


[Extracts] 
* * * * * s e - 


Now that the ruling quarters of the United States and Adenauer 
are Increasing tension and threatening to unleash war if a peace treaty 
with Germany is signed, we are threatened on behalf of the entire 
bloc, on behalf of all NATO countries. Consequently we are threat 
ened with war by such countries as Greece, Italy, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, not to speak of such European countries as Fratee, 
Britain, and West Germany. | ae 

We will, of course, sign a peace treaty with the GDR. I the itt 
perialist states unleash a war we will be forced in self-defense to strike 
crushing blows not only at the terrorists of the principal countriéi 
but also at the military bases located on the territories of other cow 
tries belonging to the North Atlantic alliance. It is well-known tht. ; 
military bases are not located in deserts. In Italy they are reportedly. } 
located among orange groves, and in Greece among olive grove. 
Perhaps there are some who expect that certain cities will be pty 
claimed open cities, as it was possible to do during the last wo 
war. But one should not allow oneself to indulge in illusions.” 

a future thermonuclear war, if it is touched off, there will be-i6 
difference between the front and the rear. ke. 

I have told the Greek Ambassador: The sanest policy for Cirtécs 
is to withdraw from NATO. “5° 


* Text as broadcast in English by Moscow radio, August 11. 
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Then in case war does break out, Greece will not suffer. 

The ambassador told me: I trust that the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Soviet Union will never give the order to drop 
atomic bombs on the Acropolis and other historic monuments of 
Greece”. Mr. Ambassador, I do not like to be unpleasant, but you 
are deeply mistaken. Of course, as the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union I shall not issue orders that bombs be 
dropped specifically on the Acropolis. But our hand will not falter 
to strike a blow at the military bases of the North Atlantic bloc which 
are located in Greece. In that case responsibility will rest on those 
who exposed cities, peoples, and historical monuments to such a blow. 

Our country, our people, the countries of the socialist camp are 
threatened only because we will sign a peace treaty. They declare 
that they will allegedly fight for the freedom of Germans in West 
Berlin. This is a fairy tale. West Berlin has 2.2 million inhabi- 
tants, but if war is unleashed hundreds of millions might die. 

What person in his sense would find such arguments of the im- 
perialists convincing? Under the pretext of the defense of freedom, 
upon which no one is encroaching, the imperialists want to test our 
determination. They want to do away with our socialist gains. Your 
hands are too short, Messrs. Imperialists ! 

* * * * * * * 


Let us return to the question of military bases and the responsibility 
of those who surrender the territories of their countries for these 
bases. In case war breaks out, the Soviet Union in defense, to PEO= 
tect itself, will be compelled to strike at. all the countries of the mili- 
tary NATO bloc on which military bases are located. 

The Russians have a proverb: In losing one’s head there is no use 
weeping over the hair. What’s the use of monuments of antiquity 
if the people are dead? Here in the Soviet Union and in other social- 
ist countries .we; too, have historical monuments loved by the people. 
Therefore, to protect human lives, to protect our monuments of cul- 
ture, we shall have to strike a devastating blow at the aggressors. 
Nothing will deter us in the struggle against the aggressor, In striv- 
ing to uphold the gains of socialism and communism, to uphold peace 
throughout the world. 

More and more frequently we are hearing talk from statesmen and 
military leaders, specifically in the United States, to the effeet that 
they are developing « neutron bomb. The neutron bomb, as .con- 
ceived by its creators, should kill everything living but leave material 
assets intact. So comrades, this is what these people are thinking. 
They are acting like robbers who want to murder a man without stain- 
ing his suit with blood so they can use this suit. This in effect is 
what the neutron bomb means. It is talked about in the U.S. Con- 
gress and in the press. The President was even asked openly at a 
press conference: What is your attitude toward the development of 
such a bomb. But the President sidestepped and gave no answer. 





1 As originally broadcast (translation): “But I should without wavering give my 
military men the order to come down on the military bases of the North Atlantic bloc 
located in Greece, and Maturally they ‘will not spare the.olive groves nor the Acropolis 
because bombs do not differentiate.” 

af his news conference on August 10 President Kennedy declined to give his estimate 
of “the feasibility of developing a weapon which would destroy human beings without 
destroying real estate values.’ 
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To develop a bomb with which it would be possible to kill people but 
preserve all riches—here it 1s, the bestial ethics of the most aggressive 
exponents of imperialism. Is this the law of man? Man is neue 
to them. To them the main thing is plunder, quest for profit, whic 
prods imperialists to the most horrible crimes. Communists prize 
material and spiritual riches created by man’s labor and genius, But 
above everything else we prize man himself, who by his work created 
all the riches on earth, therefore we want to defend not only the 
fruits of man’s work, but in the first place, man himself, to defend 
the peoples. This is our philosophy, our ethics. This is genuine 
communist humanism. 

We address the Greek people and the peoples of other NATO 
countries: Realize how dangerous is the path onto which you are 
being pushed by Chancellor Adenauer, the revenge-seekers, and all 
those who stand for his policy. It is a fact that if imperialists do 
unleash war, the logic and the laws of war will compel the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries against their wish to strike crushing 
blows at aggressors wherever their military bases may be. One must 
have commonsense and do everything to avert a possible disaster. 

We consider it necessary, first of all, to remove from the relations 
between states the fragments of World War II and to give scope to 
the establishment of friendship and the development of cooperation 
with all states. The conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany would 
benefit all the parties to it, all who really strive for peace and build 
their policy in the interests of peace. The Soviet Union has submitted 
comprehensive proposals on this question. At the same time, we are 
ready to hear out and consider any constructive proposals by the 
Western powers. 

We say to the Western powers: Do not seek in our position the 
things that are not here. The Soviet Government does not seek to 
prejudice anybody’s interests. It does not threaten anyone. We 
proceed from the real facts and we want to bring the relations among 
all the states in line with what actually exists, 

There are two German states in existence at present, and any attempt 
to make one Germany out of two by way of war is doomed to failure. 
If such a war starts, then there probably will be nothing and nobody 
left in Germany to unite. This must be understood. But Chancellor 
Adenauer stubbornly drags his allies to the road of threats and intensi- 
fication of the war danger. How can he, a man who has lived a long 
life, who is proud that he has not fought himself, and that his sons 
are not officers, who calls himself a Christian and belongs to a pa 
which calls itself Christian, call for war? It cannot be God who 1s 
suggesting such sinister thoughts—thoughts which are so dangerous 
to the German people, to all people. 

Adenauer says he wants to serve his people. But if he starts war the 
very existence of the whole population of West Germany would be put 
In question, and not only it, but many other peoples as well, because 
thermonuclear war is difficult to confine within the frontiers of one 
country. : 

Come to your senses, gentlemen. I appeal to those who have not lost 
the faculty of thinking calmly and soberly and on whom the develop- 
ment of the international situation depends. There was a time when 
American Secretary of State Dulles brandished thermonuclear bombs 
and followed a position of strength policy with regard to the socialist 
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countries; he followed this policy with regard to all states which dis- 
agree with the imperialist claims of the United States. 

That was barefaced atomic blackmail, but it had to be reckoned with 
at the time because we did not possess sufficient means of retaliation, 
and if we did, they were not as many and not of the same power as 
those of our opponents. 

But today the situation has changed radically. And specific con- 
clusions must be drawn from recognition of the fact that the capitalist 
countries are unable to force their philosophy, their way of life on us, 
cannot compel the socialist countries to turn back. It is necessary 
to follow a reasonable policy on our essentially small planet which 
man can now circle 17 times in 24 hours. a4 

The Soviet Union does not threaten anyone. In our atomic age it 1s 
madness to threaten to start war. We say: Let us remove the rem- 
nants of the last war, let us conclude a peace treaty with Germany for 
peace. The Soviet Government does not claim any foreign lands. We 
propose to record in legal form the frontiers which have been estab- 
lished and which have existed for many years. We only want to de- 
prive the revanchist circles of the possibility and temptation to start a 
new war for a revision, so to speak, of the results of World War II. 
The Soviet Government is pressing for the establishment of conditions 
for pare and enduring peace in Europe and throughout the whole 
world. 

Of course, West Berlin is not an easy legacy of the last war. But I 
would not say that the question of West Berlin is In itself so difficult 
to solve. If the other side wished to cooperate, if it did not turn the 
question of West Berlin into a trial of strength, agreement would cer- 
tainly be possible. This would unquestionably benefit the cause of 
peace, because the Soviet Union does not encroach on West Berlin, on 
the way of life of its population. We propose to bring the status of 
West Berlin in accordance with peace-time conditions and the situa- 
tion that actually exists in Germany and Europe. 

The Soviet proposals submitted by us to the Western powers give a 
reasonable way out to both sides. Nobody’s prestige will suffer, no- 
body will become stronger at the expense of the others. It 1s neces- 
sary to extract the decayed tooth and enable mankind to live without 
pain and really sleep calmly. But the President of the United States 
of America paints a somber picture in his speech and, in conclusion, 
wishes his listeners a good night. What man can sleep calmly when 
threats are invoked upon him, when he is made to fear that atomic 
war will be unleashed ? 

War hysteria shall lead to nothing good. There must be a sense of 
proportion and military passions must not be fanned. If the feelings 
are let loose and they predominate over reason, then the flywheel of 
war preparations can start revolving at a high speed. Even when 
reason prompts that a brake should be put on, the flywheel of war 
preparations may have acquired such speed and momentum that even 
those who had set it revolving will be unable to stop it. The people 
who have set, this flywheel going may become its victims. The most 
terrible thing is that not only those who are setting the flywheel going 
may become its victims. They may push their peoples into the abyss 
of thermonuclear war. All this must be taken into consideration, the 
laws of physics and the laws of politics must be taken into 
consideration. 
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West Berlin lies in the territory of the GDR. The governmentgof | 
that state has displayed a deep understanding of the interests orjpeys. . 
To help relax tension and establish normal relations in postwagkn ' 
rope, it has agreed, when it signs the peace treaty, to recognize’ West 
Berlin as a free city, to respect its sovereignty, and to insure to.tt ihe, ° 
freedom of communication with the outside world by agreement. vat 
the GDR Government. | 

The Soviet Union proposes that the free city status of West Berlin 
be insured by reliable international guarantees. We have mentiong 
various possible variations of such guarantees. They can, for.3 
stance, be provided by the four powers—Britain, France, the Unita 


States, and the Soviet Union. There can also be other variatiqyy, « 
Briefly, it is possible to produce conditions and guarantees that woul, 
fully insure noninterference in the affairs of West Berlin and a fgg 
access to West Berlin for all states on the basis of existing internationgy 
practices and international law. an 

In a word, we are prepared to give firm guarantees not only to tg?) 
population of West Berlin but also to those Western powers whidt 
are most keen about these guarantees, although they know full well 
that we do not encroach upon the social system of West Berlin. 

Such are our clear-cut proposals. We want the German peace 
treaty to be finally concluded; and we will secure a peaceful setile- 
ment. along with the countries which-are ready to strengthen peace 
and friendship among nations. If the Western powers do not want 
to cooperate in this important undertaking, the Soviet Union and the 
other peace-loving states will be obliged to sign a peace treaty with 
the GDR alone. ae, 

I again say before the entire world: Let us not try to intimidate” 
each other; let us not seek out what divides us; let us not deepen out 
already great differences; for after all we do have common requ 
ments and interests since we have to live on one and the same plaigy 
These interests must help the peoples to get out of the present. tags 
situation and on the road of peace. We propose to sit down atsiie: 
conference table and discuss calmly, without inflaming passions,aQd | 
in a businesslike way, what is to be done to prevent the seeds of 29¥ J 
conflicts from taking root in the soil left over from the last war. ..g4! 

Today I read a report about President Kennedy’s press conferalg - 
In reply to a question about the threat of a military conflict in poe 
nection with the conclusion of a German peace treaty, the Presidg 
declared : “We hope that we shall be able to achieve a peaceful sejdit 
ment of the problems.” Such a statement is to be welcomed. Tip 
precisely for such a peaceful settlement that the Soviet Governmiy. 
is striving. But to insure a peaceful settlement, it is necessarygit} 
conclude a peace treaty with Germany. It is only in this wayztiig 
the remnants of World War II can be removed. a 

We should like to believe that reason will prevail in the responsi?) 
circles of the West, first of all the United States, and that sapg 
rattling will give way to a sober and unprejudiced view of thigh 
We hope that the governments of the Western powers will TA 
arrive at the conclusion that agreement, taking account of the ex 
ing situation in Germany, Europe, and throughout the world; jw 
produce better results for all the peoples of the world than the dange 
ous trick of playing with fire. 5 
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Such is our peaceful program which we are offering to our peo 
the communists and the Komsomols, to all those who by their la 
are strengthening and glorifying our Soviet socialist homeland. 

On behalf of the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet 
ernment I should like to say once more that everything will be ¢ 
to prevent war. But we shall not flinch before threats. The hist 
of our state confirms with sufficient eloquence that we know hov 
safeguard our just cause. When 14 imperialist powers attackec 
right after the Great October Socialist Revolution, we defended 
gains of October. We took the challenge of the old world and 
under V. I. Lenin’s leadership. We did not flinch when we 1% 
perfidiously attacked by fascist Germany. The Great Patriotic | 
of the Soviet people ended in our historic victory. The Soviet pet 
are afraid of no threats. 

_. We shall not be the first to press the buttons at our rocket insta 
tions, we shall not start a war; but if the imperialists force a war u 
us we shall meet it bravely and deal a devastating blow to 
aggressor. 
* * * * * * * 


Declaration of the Warsaw Pact Powers, August 13, 1961 


[Translation] 


The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states have | 
striving for a peaceful settlement with Germany for a numbe. 
years. In so doing they are guided by the fact that this question 
long since been ripe and brooks no further delays. 

It is well known that the Government of the U.S.S.R., with the 
_ agreement and support of all member states of the Warsaw Pact 
_ ganization, has proposed to the governments of the countries w 
participated in the war against Hitler Germany that a peace treat 
concluded with the two German states and, on this basis, the ques 
of West Berlin be settled by granting it the status of a demilitari 
free city. This proposal takes into account the situation practic 
_ obtaining in Germany and Europe in the postwar period. This | 
: poe Is not directed against anyone’s interests, and its only aim i 

oo with the remnants of World War II and to consolidate w« 
: ace, 
= The governments of the Western Powers have not so far shown v 

ingness to achieve an agreed solution of this question through nego 

tion among all sides concerned. More, to the peaceful proposals of 
socialist countries the Western Powers reply by stepping up tl 
military reparations, fanning up war hysteria, and threatenin 
use armed force. : é 
_ Official spokesmen of a number of NATO countries have announ 
increases in the numerical strength of their armed forces and plans 
partial military mobilization; even plans for a military invasion 
G.D.R. territory have been made public in some of the NA 
countries, 

Availing themselves of the absence of a peace treaty, the ageres: 
forces are increasing the pace of the militarization of West Germ: 





' Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 400. 
76191— 61,47 
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and are reinforcing the Bundeswehr at an accelerated pace, equipping 
it with the latest types of arms. The West German revanchists open- 
ly demand that nuclear and rocket weapons be placed at their disposal, 

The governments of the Western Powers, in every way encouraging 
the arming of West Germany, thus grossly violate the most important 
international agreements which envisage eradication of German nili- 
tarism and prevention of its revival in any form. 

The Western Powers, far from having made any effort to normalize 
the situation in West Berlin, on the contrary continue to use it inten- 
sively as a center of subversive activities against the G.D.R. and all 
other countries of the sociahst commonwealth. No place else in the 
world are there so many espionage and subversive centers of foreign 

states to be found as in West Berlin, where they can engage in thar 
activities with such impunity. These numerous subversive centas 
are smuggling their agents into the G.D.R. for all sorts of subversion, 
recruiting spies, and inciting hostile elements to organize sabotage 
and provoke disturbances in the G.D.R. 

The present traffic situation on the borders of West Berlin is being 
used by ruling quarters of the German Federal Republic and intell- 
gence agencies of NATO countries to undermine the economy of th 
G.D.R. The government bodies and military concerns of the German 
Federal Republic, through deceit, bribery, and blackmail, induce 
certain unstable elements in the G.D.R. to leave for West Germany. 
These deceived people are compelled to serve with the Bundeswehr, 
and recruited for the intelligence agencies of different countries to be 
sent back to the G.D.R. as spies and saboteurs. A special fund has 
even been set up for such subversive activities against the G.D.R. and 
other socialist. countries. Recently West German Chancellor Ade 
nauer urged the NATO governments to increase this fund. 

It 1s highly indicative that the subversive activities directed from 
West Berlin have greatly increased of late, right after the Sovie 
Union, the G.D.R., and other socialist countries advanced pro 
for an immediate, peaceful settlement with Germany. This subver- 
Sive activity not only inflicted damage on the G.D.R. but also affects 
the interests of other countries of the socialist camp. 

In the face of the aggressive aspirations of the reactionary forces 
of the German Federal Republic and its NATO allies, the Warsaw 
Pact. member states cannot but take necessary measures to guarante: 
theiz- security and, primarily, the security of the G.D.R. in th 
interests of the German peoples themselves, 

The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states address the 
Peoples Chamber and Government of the G.D.R., and all working 
people of the G.D.R., with the proposal to establish an order on the 
borders of West Berlin which will securely block the way to the sub- 
versive @Cctivity against the socialist camp countries, so that reliable 
safeguards and effective control can be established around the whale 
territory of West Berlin, including its border with democratic Berlin. 

It goes without saying that these measures must not affect existing 
provisions for traffic and control on communication routes betwee 
West. Berlin and West Germany. 

The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states understand, 

of course, that protective measures along the borders of West Berlin 
somewhat mconvenience the population. But the entire responsibil- 
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ity for the present situation rests exclusively with the Western Po 
ers and with the German Federal Republic in the first place. 

If so far the borders of West Berlin have remained open, t! 
was done in the hope that the Western Powers would not abuse t 
good will of the Government of the G.D.R. But they, disregardi 
the interests of the German people and the population of Berl 
used the order now existing on the border of West Berlin for th 
own. perfidious, subversive aims. An end must be put to the prese 
abnormal situation through stronger protection and control on t 
border with West Berlin. 

At the same time the governments of the Warsaw Pact memk 
states find it necessary to emphasize that this necessity will disappe 
when a peaceful settlement with Germany is achieved and the qu 
tions awaiting their solution are settled on this basis. 


Decree by the East German Regime Concerning Travel 
Restrictions in Berlin, August 13, 19613 


On the basis of the statement by the Warsaw Treaty member cot 
tries and the decision of the People’s Chamber, the Council of M: 
ae of the German Democratic Republic adopted the followi 

ecree : 

The interests of preserving peace demand that an end be put to t 
-Inachinations of the West Germans revanchists and militarists a 
_that the way be opened, through conclusion of a German peace trea 
_to the preservation of peace and the revival of Germany as a peacef 
anti-imperialist, neutral state. 

_ The viewpoint of the Bonn Government that World War II is n 

yet formally ended is tantamount to demanding freedom for mi 
_tarist provocations and civil war measures. 

Is imperialist policy, which is being carried out. under the sig 
board of anti-communism, constitutes continuation of the AgSTeSS] 
Ne the Fascist German imperialism of the time of the Thi 

ich. 


PIRATICAL POLICY CHARGED 


From the defeat of Hitler Germany in World War II, the Boi 
Government has drawn the conclusion that the piratical policy of t 
rman monopoly capital and its Hitler generals must be tried on 
more through rejection of a German national state policy and conve 
Sion of Western Germany into a NATO member state, into a satell: 
country of the United States. 
Is fresh threat to the German and other European peoples | 
the part of German militarism could become a grave danger, becav 
© provisions of principles of the Potsdam agreement on eradicati 
Of militarism and nazism were constantly violated in the West Ge 
man Federal Republic and the front-line city of West Berlin. 
® revanchist policy, with its increasing territorial claims to t 
“rman Democratic Republic [East Germany] and Germany’s neig 
or states, has been intensified in Western Germany, which is close 
ee 


8sued in B 
T nglish by A.D.N., East German press agency, a 
he New York Times, sug. 14, 1961. & 8 transmitted by Reute 
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connected with speedy armament and atomic arming of 
German Bundeswehr. 4 : 
The Adenauer Government is systematically carrying out, withtte 
gard to the German Democratic Republic, preparations for‘#{avil | 
war. See 
The citizens of the German Democratic Republic visiting Westen 
(Germany are being increasingly subjected to terroristic persecutions 
West German and West Berlin espionage organizations are systeil- 
atically luring citizens of the German Democratic Republic and’6f | 
ganizing regular slave traffic. “ 


CALLED PLOT FOR NATO | 


a . 


As follows from official [West German] Government documsils.} 
and a principled statement by the Christian Democratic Union-Chns- | 
tian Socialist Union, C.D.U—C.S.U. party leadership, the aim of th 
aggressive policy and sabotage is to include the whole of Germany 
into the NATO Western military bloc and to extend the militaris 
domination from the Federal Republic of Germany to the German 
Democratic Republic as well. 4 

The West German militarists want, with the help of all sorts of 
fraudulent maneuvers, as, for instance, free elections, at first to extend 
their military base to the Oder [River] and then start another big 
war. 

The West German revanchists and militarists are abusing the peace: 
ful policy of the U.S.S.R. and the Warsaw Treaty states on the Ger: 
man question, in order to damage not only the German Demoerati¢ 
Republic but also other states of the Socialist camp by means of rail: 
pant, hostile propaganda, by enticing people and by sabotage. _ 743. 

For all these reasons, the Council of Ministers of the German Demo: 
cratic Republic, in accordance with the decision of the Political, 
sultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty member states, and, 
a view of insuring peace in Europe, protecting the German Demy 
cratic Republic and in the interests of the security of the Socials 
camp states, decided to take the following measures: . ent 

To put an end to the hostile activities of the revanchist and mul 
tarist forces of Western Germany and West Berlin, such control isto 
be introduced on the borders of the German Democratic Repub, 
including the border with the Western sectors of Greater Berl § 
which is usually introduced along the borders of every sovergg) | 
State. . 

Reliable safeguards and effective control must be insured '¢ rie 
West Berlin borders in order to block the way to the subvert. 
activities. a 

The citizens of the German Democratic Republic may cross;thge | 
borders only with special permission. ; ee 

Until West Berlin is turned into a demilitarized neutral fi 
the citizens of the capital of the German Democratic Republicgg# : 
have to have a special permit for crossing the border to West. Baym 

The West Berlin civilians may visit the capital of the Gemim 
Democratic Republic (Democratic Berlin) on presenting West-Reru! 
identity cards. - tage | 
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Revanchist politicians and agents of West German militarism 
not permitted to enter the territory of the G.D.R. capital (Der 
cratic Berlin). _ 

As regards visits to Democratic Berlin by the citizens of the W 
German Federal Republic, former decisions on control remain va 

These decisions do not affect the visits of the citizens of other sts 
to the capital of the German Democratic Republic. 

As regards the traveling of West Berlin citizens abroad along 
communication lines in the German Democratic Republic, fort 
decisions remain valid. 

This decree in no way revises former decisions on transit betw 
West Berlin and West Germany via the German Democr: 
Republic. 

The Minister of Home Affairs, Minister of Transport and Ma 
of Greater Berlin are instructed to issue appropriate instructions 
the enactment of this decree. | 

This decree on the measures for insuring peace, protecting 
German Democratic Republic and its capital of Berlin in particu 
and for insuring the security of other Socialist states, remains v: 
till the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 


Statement by Secretary of State Rusk, Concerning Trave 
Restrictions in Berlin, August 13, 1961? 


The authorities in East Berlin and East Germany have ta 
severe measures to deny to their own people access to West Bei 
These measures have doubtless been prompted by the increased : 
of refugees in recent weeks. The refugees are not responding 
persuasion or propaganda from the West but to the failure: 
communism in East Germany. These failures have created g 
pressures upon communist leaders who, in turn, are trying to s 
their own problems by the dangerous course of threats against 
freedom and safety of West Berlin. The resulting tension ha: 
self stimulated flights from the East. 

Having denied the collective right of self determination to 
peoples of East Germany, communist authorities are now den; 
the right of individuals to elect a world of free choice rather th: 
world of coercion. The pretense that communism desires only pe 
ful competition is exposed; the refugees, more than half of whom 
less than 25 years of age, have “voted with their feet” on whe 
communism is the wave of the future. 

Available information indicates that measures taken thus fax 
aimed at residents of East Berlin and East Germany and no 
the allied position in West Berlin or access thereto. However, ] 
tation on travel within Berlin is a violation of the four-power st 
of Berlin and a flagrant violation of the right of free circula 
throughout the city. Restrictions on travel between Tiast Gern 
and Berlin are in direct contravention of the Four Power agreer 
reached at Paris on June 20, 1949.2. These violations of existing ag 
ee 

2 gabartment of State press release 5638, Aug. 13, 1961. 
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ments will be the subject of vigorous protest through appropriate 
channels. 


Note From the American, British, and French Commandants at 
Berlin to the Soviet Commandant, August 15, 1961+ 


During the night of August 12-13 the East German authorities put 
into effect illegal measures designed to turn the boundaries between 
the West sectors of Berlin and the Soviet sector into an arbitrary bar- 
rier to movement of German citizens resident in East Berlin and East — 
Germany. 

Not since the imposition of the Berlin blockade has there been such 
a flagrant violation of the four-power agreements concerning Berlm. 
The agreement of June 20, 1949, in which the U.S.S.R. pledged itedf 
to facilitate freedom of movement within Berlin and between Berlm 
and the rest of Germany, has also been violated. 

In disregard of these arrangements and of the wishes of the popt- 
lation of this city, for the welfare of which the four powers are jointly 
responsible, freedom of circulation throughout Berlin has been #- 
verely curtailed. Traffic between the east sector and the western set- 
tors of Berlin has been disrupted by the cutting of S-Bahn and U-baha 
service, the tearing up of streets, the erection of road blocks, and the 
stringing of barbed wire. In carrying out these illegal actions, mil- 
tary and paramilitary units, which were formed in violation of four- 
power agreements and whose very presence in East Berlin is illegal, 
turned the Soviet sector of Berlin into an armed camp. 

Moreover, the East German authorities have now prohibited the 
many inhabitants of East Berlin and East Germany who were em: 
ployed in West Berlin from continuing to pursue their occupations 
in West Berlin. They have thus denied to the working population 
under their control the elementary right of free choice of place of 
employment. 

It is obvious that the East German authorities have taken thes 
repressive measures because the people under their control, deeply 
perturbed by the threats on Berlin recently launched by Communs 
leaders, were fleeing in large numbers to the West. 

We must protest against the illegal measures introduced on At 
gust 13 and hold you responsible for the carrying out of the relevant 
agreements. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For. 
eign Ministry, Concerning Violation of the Quadripartie 
Status of Berlin, August 17, 19612 


The Embassy of the United States presents its compliments to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and upon instructions of its Governmebl 
has the honor to direct the most. serious attention of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. to the following. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 395. 

* Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 397. Text from press release 578, Aut 
17, 1961. Identical notes were also delivered on the same day: by the Hmbaasies of Frac 
and the United Kingdom at Moscow. 
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On August 13, East German authorities put into effect sev 
measures regulating movement at the boundary of the western sec 
and the Soviet sector of the city of Berlin. These measures have 
effect of limiting, to a degree approaching complete prohibition, 
sage from the Soviet sector to the western sectors of the city. T 
measures were accompanied by the closing of the sector boundary 
sizable deployment of police forces and by military detachm 
brought into Berlin for this purpose. 

All this is a flagrant, and particularly serious, violation of 
quadripartite status of Berlin. Freedom of movement with res 
to Berlin was reaffirmed by the quadripartite agreement of New } 
of May 4, 1949, and by the decision taken at Paris on June 20, 194! 
the Council of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Four Pov 
The United States Government has never accepted that lmuitat 
can be imposed on freedom of movement within Berlin. The bo 
ary between the Soviet sector and the western sectors of Berlin is 
a state frontier. The United States Government considers that 
measures which the East German authorities have taken are ille 
It reiterates that it does not accept the pretension that the Soviet 
tor of Berlin forms a part of the so-called “German Democratic 
public” and that Berlin is situated on its territory. Such a preten 
1s in itself a violation of the solemnly pledged word of the U.S.S.] 
the Agreement on the Zones of Occupation in Germany and the 
ministration of Greater Berlin. Moreover, the United States ( 
ernment cannot admit the right of the East German authoritie 
authorize their armed forces to enter the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

By the very admission of the East German authorities, the w 
ures which have just been taken are motivated by the fact that an. 
Increasing number of inhabitants of East Germany wish to leave 
territory. The reasons for this exodus are known. They are sin 
the interna] difficulties in East Germany, 

To judge by the terms of a declaration of the Warsaw Pact po 
published on August 13, the measures in question are suppose 
have been recommended to the East German authorities by t 
powers. The United States Government notes that the powers w 
associated themselves with the U.S.S.R. by signing the Warsaw ] 
are thus intervening in a domain in which they have no compete 

It is to be noted that this declaration states that. the measures ta 
by the East German authorities are “in the interests of the Ger 
peoples themselves”. It is diflicult to see any basis for this statem 
or to understand why it should be for the members of the War 
Pact to decide what are the interests of the German people. 1] 
evident that no Germans, particularly those whose freedom of m 
ment is being forcibly restrained, think this isso. This would bec 
abundantly clear if all Germans were allowed a free choice, and 
principle of self-determination were also apphed in the Soviet se 
of Berlin and in East Germany. 

The United States Government solemnly protests against the m 
ures referred to above, for which it holds the Soviet Governn 
responsible. The United States Government expects the Soviet (¢ 
ernment to put an end to these illegal measures. This unilateral! 
fringement of the quadripartite status of Berlin can only incr 
existing tension and dangers. | oe 
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Note From the Soviet Commandant at Berlin to the -Amé Cas. 
British, and French Commandants, August 18, 1961=e* 


[Translation] 7 | 


In reference to your letter of 15 August 1961, I was instructedsto 
communicate the following: oO 

As has already been repeatedly emphasized, the command of the | 
Soviet garrison in Berlin does not interfere with the affairs of the capi 
tal of the German Democratic Republic. The matter which you're 
ferred to me lies entirely within the competence of the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic in the fulfillment of the normal 
rights of each sovereign nation to protect its legal interests. Ever 
government establishes on its borders a regime which it considers $ 
necessary and fitting for the situation. Consequently your remarks 
pertaining to these measures are entirely out of place. tid 

Of course, the Commandants of the U.S.A., English and French sev: 
tors in West Berlin are very well aware of the reasons that provoked 
the need for the introduction of effective controls on the West Berli 
border. It has been pointed out many times that there are based in 
West Berlin under the cover of the occupation powers more than.di- 
versionist, undermining, and spying organizations which are conduct 
ing their activities against the G.D.R., U.S.S.R., and other socialist 
governments. Undoubtedly, the Commandants are familiar with 
such facts as the transportation in airplanes over the air corridots 
from the Federal Republic of Germany to West Berlin for the pur 
pose of participating in rallies and manifestations of West Germat 
revanchists and militarists; they are also familiar with all possible 
attempts of the F.R.G. Government to include West Berlin within thé 
sphere of its military preparations. It is very widely known what 
role has been assigned to West Berlin in the plans of the F.R.G.-and 
NATO for undermining the economy of the G.D.R. and for the-eon: 
duct of hostile and inciting propaganda against the countries of the 
socialist sphere of friendship. The politicians of the F.R.G.. have 
openly named West Berlin “the front line city” and called upon it to 
interfere with the peaceful work in the G.D.R. and other socialist 
countries. . 

All this was done in spite of frequent serious warnings regarding 
the consequences of such hostile acts. The authorities of the U.S.A. 
England, and France have done nothing to put an end to the use 0 
the territory of West Berlin for such intolerable international pro- 
vocations. . 

It is quite natural that the G.D.R. was forced, in view of such pré 
vocative acts on the part of revanchist and militarist circles, to adopt | 
measures for stopping these activities. The aim of these measures‘ | 
to protect the interests of all countries in the socialist sphere of friend 
ship, about which these countries informed the G.D.R. in their-esin: 
mon appeal. Se 

As has been pointed out in the declaration of these countries asthe 
participants of the Warsaw agreement, the whole responsibility for 
the situation which has arisen and for the known inconveniences which ° 
a part of the population is experiencing in connection with these de- 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 396. 





1 taristic C1LCles of the F.R.G. and also on the Western Powers which 
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fensiy DO&asures, rests fully and completely on the revanchist-mili- 


perform the occupation functions in West Berlin. Consequently this 
responsibility rests also on you, Mr. Commandant, as the man in 
charge of the occupation authority. Therefore, I decisively reject 
your pretensions as expressed in the letter of August 15 as devoid 
of any basis whatsoever. 


Address by Chancellor Adenauer Before a Special Session of the 
German Bundestag, August 18, 1961 ” 


Since the early morning of 13 August, the rulers in the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany have brought traffic between the Soviet sec- 
tor and the three Western sectors of Berlin to an almost complete 
standstill. Along the sector border barbed wire entanglements have 
been put up; large units of the People’s Police and Border Police 
have taken up position on the sector border in order to block all 
traffic between East and West Berlin. At the same time troops of the 
National People’s Army have been installed in East Berlin. 

These measures to obstruct traffic were effected in accordance with 

a decision taken on 12 August by the rulers of the Soviet-occupied 
zone of Germany. In executing that decision the Ulbricht regime 
clearly and unmistakably announced to the whole world the political 
bankruptcy of its sixteen-year-old despotism. These measures con- 
stitute the Ulbricht regime’s admission of the fact that it is not sup- 
ported by the free will of the German people living in that zone. By 
these measures the Ulbricht regime confirms that the exercise of the 
right of self-determination by the German people should no longer 
be delayed for the sake of maintaining world peace. 

These illegal measures which the Federal Government notes with 
dismay and disgust, are a flagrant violation of the Four-Power agree- 
ments on freedom of movement within Greater Berlin and of the 
Four-Power agreements for the regulation of traffic between Berlin 
and the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. 

By blocking traffic between East and West Berlin the regime in the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany has unilaterally and with brutal 
force violated the existing Four-Power agreements regarding Berlin 
recognized to this day by the USSR. 


Touched off by Soviets 


The Federal Government notes with deep regret that this reckless 
act has been carried out with the consent of the Government of the 
USSR as the leading power in the Warsaw Pact. In giving its con- 
sent the Soviet Government has contradicted its own constant asser- 
tions about wanting to solve the problem of Germany and Berlin by 
means of negotiations. Whilst the American President at his last press 
conference on 10 August expressed anew the readiness of the United 
States Government to negotiate on the problem of Germany and 
Berlin, the rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany have reacted 
to the West’s desire for peace and negotiation by taking military meas- 


1Maj. Gen. Albert Watson II, the American Commandant, was chairman of the Western 
commandants for the month of August. 


2 News release of the German Embassy in Washington, Aug. 18, 1961. 
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ures. This reaction demonstrates, more strikingly than any words 
possibly could, to the whole world that the present crisis has bean 
touched off alone by the German and Berlin policy pursued by the 
Soviets. 

It was the Government of the Soviet Union which through its state- 
ments on 10 November 1958 initiated the Berlin crisis. In the mean- 
time that Government has pointed out in countless notes and 
statements that irrespective of its other aims, it did not contemplate 
infringing upon the freedom of West Berlin, but would, on the con- 
trary, solemnly guarantee that freedom. How can these statements 
be reconciled with the events of the last few days? The agreements of 
the Soviet Union with the three Western powers were torn up, and the 
tanks of the People’s Army, the People’s Police and the Works Com- 
bat Groups which have been concentrated in and around East Berlin 
in order to give military support to that illegal attack on the status of 
the City of Berlin, offer a foreboding of what would be the nature of 
the guarantee to be given to a so-called free city. 

On 13 August 1961 the world was witness to the first step along the 
way to the realization of the stated aims. The Four-Power statute 0 
the City of Berlin, valid under international law, has been broken 
once more. That latest measure is at the same time the gravest and 
most brutal. The barricades set up within Berlin and between Berlin 
and the Soviet-occupied zone by the zonal authorities at the behest of 
their masters are obviously meant. to foreshadow the cutting-off of the 
free part. of the German capital from the Free World. 

In its decision of 12 August. the puppet regime in the Soviet-occt- 
pied zone of Germany makes the futile attempt to motivate the alleged 
necessity of blocking all freedom of movement. It is beneath the @g- 
nity of the Federal Government to refute these distortions and fals 
assertions in detail. They are gainsaid by reality itself. The Federal 
Government wants, however, to state emphatically that by this illegal 
action the rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany have shown 
to the whole world once and for all in which part of Gariiany mili- 
tarism and aggression are practised. 

Soviet zone militarism 

In its very latest. note of 3 August 1961 the Soviet Union in renewing 
its demand for the conclusion of a so-called peace treaty and for the 
transformation of the valid Four-Power status of the City of Berlu, 
or rather of West Berlin only, into a so-called free city, based that 
demand on the assertion that such measures were necessary to meet al 
alleged militarism and revanchism in the Federal Republic. 

The Soviet Government again attempted to create the impression 
that responsible quarters in the Federal Republic intended to prepare 
for aggressive action against the Soviet Union or against some other 
state in the world. Anyone who comes to the Federal Republic can 
convince himself of the opposite, and the overwhelming majority of 
all the states throughout the world agree with us in the estimation of 
our peaceful policy directed exclusively to the defense of our vital 
interests. Anyone who today goes into East Berlin or the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany can see for himself that measures have been 
taken there which in the true sense of the word deserve to be termed 
military and revanchist. These measures have, moreover, been p- 
plied at a time when the whole world is filled with the one hope that 
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there may not be any warlike conflict. In such a situation, gr 
enough in itself, the rulers of the Soviet-occupied zone through m 
tary preparations are playing dangerously with fire. 

The Federal Government considers it essential to draw the att 
tion of world public opinion to the true causes of that policy of fo 
It is not any militaristic and revanchist policies by the Federal G 
ernment, as alleged, that have caused the rulers of the Soviet zone 
Germany to disclose their true intentions; but their action is the 
sult of their refusal to let the people in the Soviet-occupied zone 
Germany live according to the way of life which they desire. I 
both macabre and grotesque when the spokesmen of the Ulbricht 
gime stand up and declare that the Germans in the Soviet-occup 
zone have already exercised their right of self-determination. 1 
permanent flow of refugees in recent weeks tells a different story— 
the true story. It is instructive to recall at what juncture the tide 
refugees began to rise again. That was when the heavy threats by 
Soviet Premier to conclude a peace treaty with the Soviet-occup 
zone of Germany brought home to the people living there the hopele 
ness of their situation. For these people the announcement of a se 
rate treaty was a nightmare from which they wanted to escape un 
any circumstances. In their desperation they saw no other way | 
than to leave their homes in the Soviet-occupied zone, abandon 
their possessions and risking their lives, in order to begin a new | 
in freedom and start all over again in the Federal Republic. Th 
free decision to renounce their homeland was the only way in wh 
they could practise what remained of their right to self-determinati 
There was nothing left for them but to “vote with their feet”. 
that vote these people have shown the world what they really wa 
they want freedom, not bondage. 


Communism rejected by Hast Germans 


Reliable documentation in the hands of the Federal Governm 
shows that despite sixteen years of a reign of terror by Commu! 
functionaries in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, over 90 perc 
of the Germans living there reject the regime which oppresses th 
despite [despise?] the slave state forcibly imposed on them, and w 
for nothing more ardently than to be united with the Germans v 
live in freedom. 

The Soviet Union keeps asserting that the present valid sta 
of the City of Berlin is one of the causes of existing tensions. I 
really not necessary to reiterate that that assertion is incorrect. ] 
it 18 certainly indicated to point out emphatically that solving 
Pe of Germany on the basis of self-determination would be 

est 1f not the only way to eliminate tensions and difficulties. Si 
@ solution would indeed be a genuine contribution towards ma 
taining and securing peace in the world. 

n this grave situation, created by the lawless action of the rul 
of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, the Federal Governm 
keeps most closely in touch with its three Western allies. Toget: 
with them it will prepare the necessary measures. 


Full agreement with NATO 


The Federal Government and its allies concur in their appraisal 
the dangers threatening the Free World. The Foreign Ministers 
the three Western powers and of the Federal Republic assembled 
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consultation in Paris two weeks ago. I can state with pas Galan 
satisfaction that those consultations were held in a spirit of fullinys 
tual agreement. ‘They were supplemented and confirmed bya 
tailed consultation between the Four Powers and all the other xigh- 
bers of NATO. Thus it has been possible to achieve full agreement 
on the basic Western attitude, not only between ourselves’ andythe 
Western powers immediately concerned in the settlement of the Gay 
man question, but also between all the NATO partners. Aftergid | 
discussions with the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain ail 
the Federal Republic, the United States Secretary of State, -Desl. 
Rusk, informed the NATO Council who on this occasion again:did | 
unequivocally gave expression to the determination of all NATQ 
countries to maintain the freedom of Berlin. At the same time, tay 
NATO Council reiterated its conviction that a peaceful and equitable. 
solution of the problem of Germany including Berlin could only 
achieved on the basis of the whole German nation’s right to self 
determination. We shall continue these contacts in the comipg 
weeks and months and shall in closest agreement with each other 
jointly take such action as may be necessary to ward off any Soviel 
attempts at curtailing the freedom of Berlin. Si 
Whilst, however, the Western powers and especially the Federal : 
Government representing the free part of Germany have shown‘ah 
almost infinite measure of patience in attempting to bring abovtes 
settlement of these problems, avoiding any step likely to strain’ of 
exacerbate the international situation any further, the Soviet Unit 
considers that it can solve these problems by sanctioning illegal actioit 
of the zonal rulers in a manner contrary to law and the requiremei{s 
of political reason. In this situation Europe and the North Atlanta 
Defence Alliance simply have to prepare for the measures thatvait 
necessary to maintain our security and freedom. The Federal Gox 
ernment has taken note with great satisfaction of the excellent stafe- 
ment made by President Kennedy to the American people on 25 daly. 
The Federal Government fully concurs with this statement. It sk Teg 
the view that the West must, by uniting its military strength, prepare 
for the challenge directed against it. We know, and the Soviet Union 
knows, that the total military potential of the West is superior to.that 
of the Soviet Union. Hence the threats directed from time to tim} 
against one or other of the NATO partners by the Soviet Gove 
to the effect that it would devastate their territory by atomic bomg 
are dangerous; the Soviet Government must know that by any gph 
blow it would touch off a counter-blow by which it would be aiff : 
hilated. . ? 7, 
The Federal Republic of Germany, too, will have to take measutes 
within the framework of the Atlantic Defense Or anization 0 
strengthen its military preparedness in order to assist and compl m, it 
the efforts made particularly by the United States but also to a: cai 
siderable extent by the other NATO partners. At this moment whi 
the fate of Berlin, when our fate, is at stake, it is a dictate of ‘salis 
preservation for us to declare our solidarity with our Western A, ies 
and jointly with them to undertake the efforts that are necegsarygw: 
meet the danger threatening us. * 


Hopes for negotiations— aa 
Yet we are far from seeing in military measures a solution’ toam: 
crisis artificially engendered by the Soviet Union. The Federal Gay" 
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ernment is not convinced that the Soviet Premier wishes to touch ot! 
war that would devastate his own country, too. In fact, the Fede 
Government believes that it is possible now as before to find a way « 
of the situation in which the world finds itself, by means of negotiati 
It is ready to support any approach to negotiations between the fc 
powers responsible for Berlin and Germany as a whole. The Fede 
Government thinks it indispensable, however, to point out that | 
unilateral action taken by the rulers of the Soviet Zone of Germa 
with the consent of the Government of the USSR is a strain on | 
readiness to negotiate shown by the West. 

The Federal Government will nevertheless not abandon its he 
that negotiations may soon be started that will enable the Germ 
problem and thus the Berlin question to be solved on the basis of t 
right of self-determination of nations. 


—on the basis of self-determination 


The principle that all nations should be given the right to determ: 

their own national system, is making headway irresistibly through« 
the world. The Federal Government is confident that it will pre 
possible to put this principle into effect in the heart of Europe, t 
where today the right of self-determination is still being denied to 
million Germans. The Federal Government has repeatedly stated a 
reiterates on this occasion that it is prepared to cooperate in pl: 
giving the Soviet Union security guarantees in the event of a reu 
fication of Germany. The latest statement to this effect was m: 
by me in this House on 17 June of this year. This intention of» 
Federal Government has not changed. The restoration of Gern 
unity would not only serve the cause of peace but also the we 
considered security interests of the Soviet Union and would ben 
all other nations. 
_ The three Western allies who, pursuant to the Four-Power ager 
ment have undertaken a special commitment with regard to Ber 
and Germany, have addressed an emphatic protest and a serious wat 
ing to the Soviet Union. They have designated the measures tal 
as illegal and as an irresponsible unilateral violation of existing : 
rangements. They have rightly repudiated the dishonest asserti 
contained in the so-called recommendation of the Warsaw Pact sta. 
alleging that these measures are in the interests of the German peop 
and they have emphasized that that assertion is nothing but an int 
ference with the internal affairs of the German people. 

What the German people think about those brutal measures cot 
easily be found out. It would suffice to put this question to all G 
mans in the Federal Republic, in the Soviet-occupied zone and in t 
whole of Berlin. The answer would be a passionate condemnation 
the overwhelming majority of the German people. 

The Federal Government has the right and the duty to speak 1 
the entire German people including those Germans who are condemn 
to silence by the despotic measures taken in the Soviet-occupied zo 
of Germany. The Federal Government appeals urgently to the Sov 
Union at this critical moment to find its way back to a realistic manr 
e looking at things. It should be beneath the dignity of a great nati 
Sobre creatures who are despised by their own fellow-citizens. T 
7 el Government and the Soviet people should not lend themsel\ 

Cooperating in the conversion into a concentration camp of part o: 
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large neighboring country against the will of its inhabitants. It 
should be realized in Moscow that throughout the world all those who 
believe in the right of self-determination of nations as recognized 
through the United Nations Charter, can only feel profound contempt 
for a regime that tramples this right of self-determination underfoot. 
A reformation of relations between the Soviet people and the German 
people is not possible along the lines pursued by the authorities of the 
Soviet zone of Germany. The Germans in that zone have come to hate 
and despise those who violate them in so inhuman a manner. And 
they must be having similar feelings towards those who support that 
system. The closing of the border is an unprecedented admission of 
bankruptcy. It shows that the people who are compelled to live in that 
part of Germany, can be prevented only by the use of physical force 
from leaving that paradise of workers and farmers. 

Appeal for free elections 

There is but one possibility of placing relations between the Soviet 
and German peoples on a new foundation: the German people must 
be given back the right, denied to no people on earth, to form, through 
a free and uninfluenced expression of their will, a government which 
would then be truly entitled to speak, act, and decide on behalf of the 
whole German nation. 

The Federal Government, moreover, appeals to the governments of 
all those nations throughout the world who have signed or accep 
the United Nations Charter. The measures carried out or announ 
by the Soviet. zone authorities are, in fact, a flagrant violation of that 
basic law which is meant to be just as valid for the internal order of all 
nations as it is for the relations between them. 

It is with deep emotion that the Federal Government is mindful 
of the personal fates of the many millions who have fallen victim 
to those inhuman measures. Nearly three and a half million people 
have in recent years fled the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany al 
the Eastern sector of Berlin because no other possibility of living 
a life in freedom was left to them. Relinquishing their occupations 
and leaving behind their property, they also broke off personal ties 
with their families, relatives, and friends. Now the door has bea 
slammed in the face of countless people intending to take the sam 
road, ‘The Federal Government expresses the hope and, indeed, the 
conviction, that at the beginning of the negotiations, which it, too, 
desires, those measures will be revoked. Nothing would be better 
suited to convince the German people that such negotiations woul 
serve the maintenance of world peace and contribute to a durable 
reorganization of relations between the nations. 

It is not enough to speak of peace; words to this effect should b 
followed by deeds to show that peace must exist not only betweal 
the nations but even more so and quite particularly within the nation 
Every individual has a right to live in peace. Absence of freedom is 
the most horrid form of restlessness. 

The Federal Government and with it all Germans in the Fedenl 
Republic of Germany feel in these days particularly close to the 
Germans 1n the Soviet-occupied zone. We are all aware of the obli- 

ation that we have explicitly taken upon us when adopting our Basi 
aw. We Stated at the time that we acted also on beha of thoe 
Germans to whom participation was denied. To the entire Germs 
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- people on both sides of the zonal border we addressed our appeal 

- complete in free self-determination the unity and freedom of G 

many. Our fellow-citizens in the Soviet-occupied zone should e1 
in these critical days not doubt for a moment that we shall ne 
slacken in striving passionately for the attainment of this gr 
objective. We are sure of the support of all free nations in | 
world, and we have no doubt that the legitimate national conc 
of the whole German people will find its fulfillment. The tenacic 
determination of all Germans in all parts of our country is a p 
requisite to such success; no one in the world should ever doubt t 
determination and steadfastness of the Germans in this vital probl 
of our people. 


The Free World will succeed 

Let me finally say a few words to the inhabitants of the Haste 
sector of Berlin and the Soviet zone of Germany. Your sorrow a 
suffering are our sorrow and suffering. In your particularly diffic 
situation you were able at least to derive some comfort from | 
thought that, if your lot should become quite unbearable, you cot 
mend it by fleeing. Now it looks as if you had been deprived of t 
comfort, too. I request you with all my heart: do not abandon 
hope of a better future for yourselves and your children. We | 
convinced that. the Free World, and particularly we here, shall so 
day be successful in our efforts to obtain freedom for you. The rj, 
to self-determination will continue its victorious march through 
the world and will not halt at the boundary of the Soviet zc 
Believe me, the day will come when you will be united with us 
freedom. We do not stand alone in the world; justice is on our si 
and so are all the nations who love freedom. 


Note From the Soviet Union to the United States, Concern 
Berlin, August 18, 1961* 


{Translation ] 


In connection with the note of the Government of the United Sta 
of America of August 17, 1961, the Government of the Union of Sov 
Socialist Republics considers it necessary to state the following: 

_1. The Soviet Government fully understands and supports the 
tions of the Government of the German Democratic Republic wh 
established effective control on the border with West Berlin in orde: 
bar the way for subversive activity being carried out from West B 
lin against the G.D.R. and other countries of the socialist commun: 

In its measures on the borders the Government of the G.D.R. mer 
made sure the ordinary right of any sovereign state for the protect 
of its interests. Any state establishes on its borders with other stz 
such regime as it deems necessary and responsive to its legitimate 
terests. As is known, the regime of state borders is one of the inter 
questions of any state, and its decision does not require recognition 
approval on the part of other governments. Attempts by the Gove 
ment of the U.S.A. to interfere in the internal affairs of the G.L 
are therefore completely unfounded and inappropriate. 

LL 
* Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 397. 
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2. Doubtless the reasons are well known to the Governmenttdfithe | 
U.S.A. which made necessary and even inevitable the introduetiomot 
control over movement across the border between the G.D.R. andgWest | 
Berlin. It expended no little effort itself to evoke these reasons:- ; 

West Berlin has been transformed into a center of subversiveattiy- 
ity, diversion, and espionage, into a center of political and economic 
provocations against the G.D.R., the Soviet Union, and other sotialist 
countries. Former and present West Berlin municipal leaders:liave 
cynically called West Berlin an “arrow in the living body of the:Ger- 
man Democratic Republic,” a “front city,” a “violator of tranquillity? 
the “cheapest atom bomb put in the center of a socialist state.” ‘The 
gates of West Berlin have been opened to international criminals:id 
provocateurs of all kinds, if only to sharpen international tension. 
widen the dimensions of the provocations and subversive.acts against 
the countries of the socialist community. — 

3. It is well known that in West Berlin nests of more than 80 stb- 
versive, diversionary and espionage organizations and centers wére 
built and are being run with impunity. In documents which were 
delivered to the Western Powers at one time there were repeatedly 
given the exact addresses and a list of individuals carrying out hostile 
activities incompatible with the situation of West Berlin located on 
the territory of the G.D.R. However, West Berlin authorities and the 
occupation organs of the three powers did not lift a finger to put an 
end to this criminal activity. | 

Obviously the reason for this is that West Berlin had been trans- 
formed into a bed of adventurists, rogues, paid agents, terrorists,.dnd 
other criminals serving the intelligence services of the entire imperial- 
ist world, including the Central Intelligence Agency of the U.S.A, 
the British secret intelligence service, the French “Service of Fordign 
Documentation and Counterintelligence,” and subversive intelligence 
organs of the Federal Repubhe of Germany with its numerous afili- 
ates and branches. The affair went so far that West Berlin becanigthe 
seat of the so-called “American Committee for the Liberation of the 
Peoples of Russia.” 

The question is, have such actions anything in common with the 
observation of the four-power status established in Berlin immediately 
after the defeat of Hitlerite Germany, to which the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A. refers? One must have an exceptionally erat 
sense of humor to affirm that the activity carried on in West Berli 
corresponds to four-power obligations. 

The Soviet side has several times addressed itself to the American 
authorities in connection with the construction in the AIt-Glieneck 
region of a tunnel by American organs from West Berlin deep into 
the territory of the G.D.R., up to the lines of communication of fhe 
Soviet forces and the lines of communication of the G.D.R. . The 
enormous tunnel] thus constructed was equipped with special apparatt 
and devices for tapping and transcription of conversations on;the 
lines of communication referred to. The American authorities; 1- 
cluding the State Department of the U.S.A., having been caughi:in 
the act, did not even answer these representations. What was, this: 
observation of the solemn obligations undertaken by the U.S.A; Jo 
the quadripartite agreements concluded by the Allied Powers wth 
regard to Germany ? Oe ee 





— 
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But the tunnel in Alt-Glienecke was a trifle by comparison with the 
tunnel which, daily and hourly, was being built from the territory of 
West Berlin underneath the socialist structure of the G.D.R. and of 
other socialist states. 

4. The Government of the U.S.A. should be well informed on the 
fact that, with the collaboration of the occupation forces, the ruling 
circles of the F.R.G. have turned West Berlin into the principal base 
of uninterrupted economic diversions against the G.D.R. At the ex- 
pense of taxes collected from the population of the F.R.G., a specula- 
tive rate for the exchange of West marks for the currency of the 
G.D.R. was arbitrarily established and artificially maintained in 
West Berlin. There has never been so shameless a speculation in cur- 
rency in any other city in the world as in West Berlin—and this under 
the protection of the occupation authorities. Buyimg up in the G.D.R. 
and export to West Berlin and the F.R.G. of valuable goods and food- 
stuffs was organized on an enormous scale; this inflicted colossal dam- 
age upon the population and national economy of the G.D.R. The 
workers of the G.D.R. were annually forced to pay at least 31% billion 
marks for the open border with West Berlin. 

West Berlin led an unhealthy and feverish life, which in fact was 
at the cost of the population of the G.D.R. and of those subsidies in 
the billions which were plucked from the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the F.R.G.: of its workers, employees, and peasants. The lion’s 
share of these sums was conveyed to speculators, subversive elements, 
and diversionist organizations. This was the price paid for the role 
which the “front city” of West Berlin fulfilled on the demand of the 
NATO military bloc in the “cold war” against the socialist countries. 

The Government organs and concerns of the F.R.G. led from West 
Berlin an entire army of recruiters who, by means of deception, 
bribery, and blackmail, instigated a certain part of the residents of 
the G.D.R. to migrate to West Germany. There, these people were 
compelled to enter into service in the Bundeswehr and to work in the 
war-production industry; they were drawn into various subversive 
organizations. 

5. In the realization of their aggressive militaristic course, inimical 
to the cause of peace, the ruling circles of the F.R.G. turned West 
Berlin into an arena of overt revanchist mobs and terrorist demon- 
strations, directed against the neighboring peace-loving states. The 
Government of the F.R.G. made no effort to hide its attempts to draw 
the population of West Berlin into its military preparations. The 
recruiting institutions of the F.R.G. which deliver mercenaries to the 
Bundeswehr, are active on the territory of the city. It 1s well known 
that, at. the present. time, 20,000 residents of West Berlin are serving 
in the West German Army. It is apparent that the recruitment of 

soldiers from among the residents of West Berlin plays far from the 
least part in Bonn’s plans with regard to this part of the city. 

The Government of the F.R.G. strove also to adapt the economy of 
West Berlin to its military plans. It has cynically proclaimed the 
extension to West Berlin of laws which obligate enterprises in the 
a to fill military orders for the Bundeswehr. 

landerous propaganda of incitement, inimical to the Soviet Union, 
the G.D.R., and other socialist countries, has been and is being sys- 
tematically conducted by radio and television from West Berlin. The 
radio and television centers in West Berlin are totally subordinated 
76191—G61— — 48 
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to one task: to disseminate enmity among peoples, to incite war psy- 
chosis, to attempt to organize disorders, and to transmit enciphered 
instructions to agents of Western intelligence systems. 

The Governments of the U.S.A., Britain, and France have them- 
selves recognized that West Berlin is not part of the F.R.G. and can- 
not be governed by its organs. More than once the Soviet. Govern- 
ment has drawn the attention of the Government of the U.S.A. to 
impermissible actions of the F.R.G. authorities in West Berlin, which 
are Incompatible both with the present status of that city and with the 
interests of tranquility in Europe. . 

Nevertheless, at the present time there are active in West Berlin 
more than 50 governmental institutions of the F.R.G. which interfere 
impudently in all the affairs of the city, and organs of the Bundestag 
and Bundesrat declare their lawless claims to that part of the city. 

Now why is all this taking place? It is a clear case of connivance 
and outright encouragement of this sort of thing by the Western oc- 
cupation forces, which long since have exchanged their obligations in 
accordance with quadripartite agreements, to which they refer, for 
services which are received from West Germany as a participant in 
the aggressive NATO mihtary bloc. That is why they have never 
responded to even one of the just demands of the Soviet Union and 
the Government of the G.D.R. for adoption of measures to prohibit 
international provocations organized by the militaristic and revanch- 
ist forces of the F.R.G. from West Berlin. 

6. The G.D.R. has displayed, over the course of many years, great 
tolerance in the face of such a completely disgraceful and impermis- 
sible situation. Implementing its consistently peace-loving and demo- 
cratic policy, it has borne enormous sacrifices to facilitate the achieve 
ment of agreement between the two German states on the questions 
of peaceful settlement and reunification of Germany on peace-loving 
and democratic foundations. 

Nevertheless, and particularly recently, following the introduction 
of proposals on the immediate conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany and on normalization on that basis of the situation in West 
Berlin, subversive activity from West Berlin against the G.D.R. and 
other socialist countries has assumed even greater proportions. At 
the same time, the enemies of peace and tranquility in this area have 
not missed even one opportunity to interfere with the plans for 
socialist construction in the G.D.R., to hinder the rise in well-being 
of its population, and, by every means and without stopping at any- 
thing, to complicate the situation in the Republic. 

It is consequently fully understandable that the Government of the 
G.D.R., striving to prevent complication of the present international 
situation and responding to the appeal of the socialist states partici- 
pants in the Warsaw Treaty, has adopted appropriate measures in 
defense of its state interests and the interests of the security of other 
socialist states. 

7. Concluding their historic agreements at the end of the Second 
World War and following the defeat of Hitlerite Germany, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Britain and France outlined a joint program for 
the restoration of German life on democratic peace-loving principles. 


= 
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This program was realized on the territory of the G.D.R. Unfortu- 
nately, in West Germany, as the Government of the U.S.S.R. has re- 
peatedly pointed out, development took the path of a rebirth of mili- 
tarism; and now there again thrive there the chauvinistic and re- 
vanchist forces, dangerous for the cause of peace, which were inspirers 
and organizers of Hitlerite aggression. 

The Western Powers themselves promoted this and crudely violated 
all phases of the postwar quadripartite agreements. In its note of 
August 17, the Government of the U.S.A. attempts to invoke the 
quadripartite agreements on Germany which it itself violated. But 
is it possible, having destroyed the whole, to retain for oneself that 
part of an agreement advantageous to oneself? And in practice were 
the Government of the U.S.A. and its organs in West Berlin guided by 
the principles of the quadripartite agreements, to which they now ap- 
peal ? 

Can it be that separate monetary reform, extended to West Berlin 
from West Germany, accorded with quadripartite principles? Or 
was the creation of Bizonia and a separate magistrate in West Berlin 
in accordance with them? Or yet, in the opinion of the Government 
of the U.S.A., is it possible to reconcile with these quadripartite prin- 
ciples a separate tripartite occupation statute for West Berlin and the 

aris agreements on the rearmament of the F.R.G. and its inclusion 
inNATO? Or do, perhaps, the aforementioned subversive activities 
from West. Berlin against the U.S.S.R., the G.D.R., and other coun- 
tries also accord with the principles of quadripartite cooperation ? 

It is sufficient to put these questions to understand the complete 
groundlessness and absurity of reference of the Government of the 
U.S.A. to the aforementioned agreements. 

8, References of the Western Powers to Allied agreements are also 
groundless because these agreements were concluded for the period of 
occupation of Germany and for occupation purposes. Much has 
changed in the past 1614 years, including the face of Germany itself. 
On its territory have arisen two independent states with their own 
capitals and borders: the socialist, peace-loving German Demo- 
cratic Republic and capitalistic, militaristic Federal Republic of 
Germany. Noone has the right to interfere in the affairs of these two 
German states, since they relate to matters of their internal compe- 
tence. These real facts can be recognized or not recognized, but they 
do not cease to exist for that reason. 

The Government of the U.S.A. attempts in its note to represent its 
effort to perpetuate the occupation of West Berlin (and this 16 years 
after the end of the war) as a concern for the Germans and almost 
as a concrete expression of the right to self-determination. Such 
attempts in the final analysis cannot be taken seriously. And if 
the taking of defensive measures on the G.D.R. border with West 
Berlin creates certain temporary inconveniences for the city’s popula- 
tion, blame for this rests entirely with the occupation authorities and 
the F.R.G. Government, which have done everything to prevent im- 
provement of the atmosphere in this area in accordance with the 

egitimate interests of all states. Thus, the protest made in the note 
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of the Government of the U.S.A. is without foundation and is cate- 
gorically rejected by the Soviet Government. 

9. As was already stated, measures taken by the Government of 
the G.D.R. are temporary. The Soviet Government repeatedly has 
emphasized that the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and 
normalization on such a basis of the situation in West Berlin will not 
infringe the interests of any of the parties and will contribute to the 
cause of peace and security of all peoples. To this end it appeals to 
the Government of the U.S.A. 


Statement by Vice President Johnson on Departure From 
Washington, August 18, 19611 


At the request of the President, I am flying with General [Lucius 
D.] Clay to Bonn and Berlin. I am going to Germany to consult with 
Chancellor Adenauer, Mayor Brandt, and other German leaders and 
to see for myself the situation in Berlin. I am also bearing a mess 
from the President to Mayor Brandt and the people of Berlin, ad- 
vising them of the measures which the United States and its Western 
allies are taking to meet the situation created by the latest Soviet 
threat against Berlin. 

As you know, we have already protested the brutal, cynical, and 
illegal action taken last weekend by the East German regime with 
Soviet approval and support. This arbitrary splitting of the city 
of Berlin is a flagrant violation of solemn international agreements 
and obligations undertaken by the Soviet Government. 

Now I want to see at firsthand the effects of this tragic situation 
as they are translated in human terms—the separated families, the 
refugees who have had to abandon home and friends, tearing up their 
roots in order to start life anew in freedom. 

The Soviet and East German rulers discovered in June of 1953— 
and I am sure they will discover it again in this situation—that the 
more the urge for freedom is suppressed, the more insistently the de- 
mand for it grows. 

It is also my purpose to assure the people of West Berlin of our 
firm determination to use whatever means may be necessary to fulfill 
our pledge to preserve their freedom and their ties with the free 
world. On my return here, I will, of course, report to the President 
and to the National Security Council. sae 

I am pleased to see that insofar as our exchanges were canes 
President Kennedy’s views of the world situation and Chancellor 
Adenauer’s are in complete agreement. There are absolutely no dif, 


ferences. ay 
4 

opt 

Statement by Vice President Johnson on Arrival at Bonn,..:; 
August 19, 1961? | Varn 


I have come as to the personal representative of President Kennedy 
to express a conviction, to convey a pledge, to sound a warning, and 
to reiterate a policy. oe 


' Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 391. 
2 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 391. 5a var 
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We are united in America, regardless of party and regardless of 
region, in our concern and understanding for the German people in 
their present ordeal. The endangered frontier of freedom now runs 
through divided but dauntless Berlin. The Communist dictatorship 
has the power temporarily to seal a border; but no tyranny can sur- 
vive beyond the shadow of its evil strength. e 

The American President and the American people are determined 
to fulfill all our obligations and to honor all our commitments. We 
are not provocative; neither are we frightened. The American people 
have no genius for retreat; and we do not intend to retreat now. 

Berlin has now become a city of refuge as well as a citadel of free- 
dom and a symbol of peace. Without any spirit of belligerence, but 
in aspirit of solemn warning, we urge the masters of the Soviet Union 
and East Germany who have manufactured this crisis to remember 
in good time that a crime against peace will now be a crime against 
all humanity; and against that particular crime humanity’s retribu- 
tion will be swift and emphatic. 

I will soon consult with Chancellor Adenauer and later today will 
fly to Berlin to meet with Mayor Brandt and other important officials. 
Before the Members of the Berlin House of Representatives it shall 
be my privilege and my duty to set forth in some detail the policy of 
the United States in the present crisis. 

And now let us join hands, as friends and partners, as we did in 
Washington and Texas, in the quest for peace with freedom and 
in our steadfast and unshaken unity dare to the end to do our duty. 





Statement by Vice President Johnson on Arrival at Berlin, 
August 19, 1961+ 


_Iam deeply moved by the warmth of your welcome. This gallant 
city has become an inspiration to the entire free world. 

Divided, you have never been dismayed. Threatened, you have 
never faltered. Challenged, you have never weakened. Today, in a 
new crisis, your courage brings hope to all iho cherish freedom and 
1S &@ massive and majestic barrier to the ambitions of tyrants. 

As the personal representative of President Kennedy and the 
American people, I have come here to salute your courage, to honor 
your faith in freedom, and to assure you that your friends will never 
forget their obligations to you. Standing together and working to- 
gether, you shall prevail. This city will continue to be the fortress of 
the free because it is the home of the brave. 

As one measure of our constant and continuing commitment to your 
freedom, President Kennedy, just before my departure from Wash- 
ington, authorized an immediate increase in the American garrison 
here in West Berlin, and at this moment these additional United States 
troops are on their way to join you here? I think you will also rejoice 
that the President has sent with me your old friend and champion, 
General Lucius Clay, who shared with you the dark days that once 





2 OcPartment of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 392. 

“In Vie 18 Pierre Salinger, White House press secretary, made the following statement : 
into East pea ae developments, including the movement of East German military forces 
garrison in Benne President has directed an appropriate increase in the United States 


A battle group of approximately 1,5 
Helmstadt-Berlin Autobahn, arriving there on Sunday.’ > ™e” Will Proceed by way of 
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faced Berlin and the courage that broke that earlier Communist 
challenge. 

In this threatened city we can never forget the suffering and 
the heroism of the people in East Berlin who have now been forced 
into a bondage that mocks the essential rights of free men and women. 
They are the victims of tyranny, but their protests have r round 
the world and have shamed the cruel dictatorship before the indignant 
judgment of mankind. An “iron curtain” now divides this city, but 
it cannot hide the misery and brutality imposed by these harsh and 
illegal decrees. 

They have divided Berlin, but they have united us even more 
strongly and we will be separated neither by Communist tricks nor 
Communist threats. That is the pledge I bring to you from America. 

Our meeting here today is more than a greeting between devoted 
friends, more than a gesture of good will in a time of danger. I am 
here in the name of the President and the American people to re 
assure you that we remember your ordeals, we honor your fortitud 
and we are with you in the determination to defend your liberty an 
the high and holy cause of human freedom. 


Remarks by Vice President Johnson at Signing of Golden Book 
at Berlin City Hall, August 19, 19612 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. President, friends: 

I have come to an extraordinary city at an extraordinary time. 

At this time when an unelected and unwanted regime is compelled 
to prevent the flight of the people under its domination by barbed 
wire, armored vehicles, and guns, you have felt a natural and human 
frustration and worry. It is concern for your brothers, sisters, your 
aunts, or grandmothers whom you can no longer ask over for Sunday 
coffee, because of this arbitrary act of force perpetrated by the Soviet 
zone regime. It is another test for your often tried patience, my 
friends, and a problem for which there is no easy solution. 

But a solution will come. Self-determination, this word which 
the slave masters fear like no other, will come also to those to whom 
it is now denied. Until it does, we must stand together while we build 
up our strength in every way for the long pull that lies ahead. 

Our cause is the just one. Our freely elected governments rest on 
the confidence of the people. We do not keep our people walled inb 
iron curtains and bayonets, exit permits and prison camps. We w 
see it through together in the freedom which is symbolized by the Free- 
dom Bell adorning your City Hall. . 

It ties the people of Berlin and the American people together just 
as the history of the last 16 years. The bonds forged between us 
endure through our present trials and into the brighter future. 


Address by Vice President Johnson Before the West Berlin 
House of Representatives, August 19, 1961 2 


I have come to Berlin by direction of President Kennedy. He 
wants you to know—and I want you to know—that the pledge he has 





1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 392. | 
2 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 393. 
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given to the freedom of West Berlin and to the rights of Western 
access to Berlin is firm. To the survival and to the creative future 
of this city we Americans have pledged, in effect, what our ancestors | 
pledged in forming the United States: “* * * our Lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor.” 

I come here at a moment of tension and danger—in your lives, the 
lives of my countrymen, and the common life of the free world. A 
barrier of barbed wire has been thrown across your city. It has 
broken for you—and more important, for your brethren to the east— 
vital human and communal ties, ties that reach back into the lives of 
families and friends and into the long life of this great. city. 

I understand the pain and outrage you feel. I understand the 
anger you feel as the Communist authorities and their hirelings con- 
gratulate themselves on having throttled the flow of men, women, 
and children who could stand it no longer and have come to the West, 
even at the cost of abandoning their homes, the familiar places, and 
all they had created. 

What a victory they claim! What a failure they prove! 

I tell you that the Communists congratulate themselves too soon. 

Stop for a moment and consider what this crisis is about. 

This crisis has arisen because of a massive fact of history. The free 
men of Germany—both here and in West Germany—have succeeded 
in these years since the end of the war beyond our most. optimistic 
hopes. I am not referring only to their economic success, which all 
the world knows and admires. They succeeded in far more important 
ways. They have built a vital democratic life. They have accepted 
with admirable self-discipline restraints on their military establish- 
ment. They have played a great constructive role in making a united 
Europe. They are now coming to play a major role on the world 
scene—from India to Bolivia. 

Meanwhile, in East Germany there has been a terrible and tragic 
failure. Despite every instrument of force and propaganda, despite 
every asset of German skill and German resources, the Communists 
have not been able to create a life to which men can commit their 
talents, their faith, and the future of their children. 

Make no mistake. This fact of history is well understood in the 
Kremlin. What they are trying to do now is to interpose barbed wire, 
bayonets, and tanks against the forces of history. 

In the short run, the barbed wire is there; and it will not go away 
by the wave ofa hand. But in the long run this unwise effort will fail. 
Lift your eyes from these barriers and ask yourselves: Who can really 
beliewe that history will deny Germany and Berlin their natural unity ¢ 
Who can really Believe that the German people will choose communism 
after what they have seen on German soil ? 

This is a time, then, for confidence, for poise, and for faith—for 
faith in yourselves. 

It is also a time for faith in your allies, every where throughout the 
World. This island does not stand alone. You are a vital part of the 
Whole community of free men. Your lives are linked not merely to 
those in Hamburg, Bonn, and Frankfurt. They are also linked with 
those who live in every town of Western Europe, Canada, and the 

nited States, and with those on every continent who live in freedom 
and are prepared to fight for it. 
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I repeat: This is a time for confidence, for poise, and for faith— 
qualities with which you have associated the name of your city, from 
one end of the world to the other, since 1945. 

What President Kennedy said on July 25th to his fellow countzry- 
men I now say to you: “With your help, and the help of other free 
men, this crisis can be surmounted. Freedom can prevail, and peace 


can endure.” 


Statement by Vice President Johnson on Departure From Berlin, 
August 20, 1961° 


I have just seen the soul of a city and a people that will never sub- 
mit to conquest. 

I am going home to tell the President and the people of America 
that the Western Powers—the United States, French, and British— 
have never had better or braver allies than we have in the citizens of 
this city. For many years this city, which has worn its tribulation like 
a crown of glory, has compelled our admiration. 

‘Let me tell you, in this message of gratitude and farewell, what 
will live forever in my memories of Berlin and what I will try to con- 
vey tomy fellow citizens of America. 

‘As I looked into the faces and the hearts of so many thousands of 
Berliners, I could not fail to be profoundly touched by both the 
warmth and courage I saw everywhere about me. <A city which can 
exhibit such spirit in adversity can never be bullied into the surrender 
of its freedom. Of course, I also saw eyes filled with tears; but they 
were noble tears, for I noticed that this chord of deep emotion always 
was touched when Berliners referred with gratitude to America’s 
friendship with Germany or spoke with indignation of the suffering 
of their brothers in East Germany. A city which can be of good heart 
in an hour of danger, and which cries only over the sorrows of its 
brothers and its neighbors, can never be broken by the cruelty of 
Communist power. 

I shall tell my fellow Americans that I have seen the fruits of 
democracy in West Berlin and in Bonn. For I have seen the people, 
in their countless thousands, participate in a tribute to freedom, and 
I have addressed the freely elected members of a free parliamentary 
assembly. In East Berlin, communism has produced a legacy 0 
suffering and servitude. In West Berlin, the power of freedom has 
produced a harvest of hope. 

As I leave for my own country, with its traditions of freedon, I 
salute with honor and gratitude the greathearted people of West Ber- 
lin, the city of unconquerable freedom. 


Interview With Secretary of State Rusk, August 20, 19612 
[ Extract] 


Moderator: Lawrence E. Spivak. 
Guest: The Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 
Panel: E. W. Kenworthy, New York Times. 
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John Hightower, Associated Press. 
Peter Lisagor, Chicago Daily News. 
Pauline Frederick, NBC News. 

Mr. Sprvax. This is Lawrence Spivak, inviting you to Meet the 
Press. Ned Brooks will be back with us next week. 

Our guest today is the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. In the seven 
months he has held office he has been confronted with more world- 
shaking problems than any Secretary in our history. 

Asking the questions today on Meet the Press are EK. W. Kenworthy 
of the New York Times, John Hightower of the Associated Press, 
Peter Lisagor of the Chicago Daily News, and Pauline Frederick of 
NBC News. 

Dean Rusk, who is our guest today, was President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation when President Kennedy asked him to 
become Secretary of State. Before that he served the government for 
many years in the Pentagon and the State Department. In both 
places he won a reputation as an effective troubleshooter. 

When he left the government in 1952, President Truman said “few 
men still so young have been able to serve their country so long and so 
ably, always with tact, skill and efficiency, with wisdom and patience.” 

And now Mr. Secretary, we will begin the questioning with Miss 
Frederick. 

Miss Frepertcx. Mr. Secretary, Vice President Johnson told the 
West Berlin parliament last night “To the survival and to the creative 
future of this city—Berlin—we Americans have pledged in effect what 
our ancestors pledged in forming the United States: our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor.” 

Was the Vice President speaking for himself or speaking for the 
United States when he said that ? 

Secretary Rusx. He was speaking for the United States, and with 
the clear approval of the President. This problem in Berlin is not 
just a question of certain legal rights in Berlin, nor is it just the 
presence of the Western allies, nor indeed just the freedom and secu- 
rity of the people of West Berlin itself. Nor indeed the commitments 
of the NATO alliance. 

This commitment is one of the great worldwide confrontations be- 
tween the Sino-Soviet bloc and the Free World, and it is of great im- 
portance that we make our commitments clear, 

Miss Frepertcx. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, we have been trying for 
some weeks to impress upon Mr. Khrushchev the fact that there is a 
point beyond which we will not go without fighting. Would you 
please make it clear to us about what we will fight ? 

Secretary Rusx. Well, this is a problem which involves vital inter- 
ests of the United States and of the West, and one of the problems 
of diplomacy, one of the functions of diplomacy is to protect these vital 
interests without a war. 

_ But those vital interests are the presence of the West in West Ber- 
lin, the freedom and security of that city, its ability to live, its physical 
access to the rest of the world. These are at the heart of the problem 
and these are matters which Mr. Khrushchev must take fully into 
account, 

Miss Frepertcn. In other words, we will fight if there is any inter- 
ference with access to West Berlin ? 
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Secretary Russ. I think at this point, Miss Frederick, it is better for 
us to concentrate on the vital interests and say that we want to protect 
those vital interests by peaceful means if possible, but we will not be 
pushed out of West Berlin. 

Miss Frepericx. Mr. Secretary, can the Berlin or the German ques- 
tion be solved by any war—limited or nuclear ? 

Secretary Rusx. There is no prospect that war will be the prefer- 
able, the beneficial, the real answer to any question in the modem 
world. But on the other hand neither is surrender. So we hope that 
we can find a basis for protecting these vital interests by peaceful 
means, 

Miss Freperick. Will the Western allies have some definite proposal 
to make as far as protecting these interests is concerned without war! 

Secretary Rusk. Well, over the years the West has had a series of 
proposals to make about Berlin. Those have been repeatedly put 
forward, they have been rejected by the other side. We do expect that 
negotiations will take place on this matter. Just when and where 
will be determined by consultation among governments, including the 
Government of the Soviet Union. But negotiations will occur. 

Mr. Lisacor. Mr. Secretary, it has been said that one of our chief 
assets in the whole Berlin crisis is the morale and confidence of the 
people of West. Berlin. es 

Now sealing the border couldn’t have been a surprise. Why did it 
take us three days to lodge a protest, and a week to take counter- 
measures when the morale of the West Berliners seemed badly affected 
in the interim ? 

Secretary Rusk. Well, the closing of the borders occurred, as you 
will recall, last Sunday, and by the middle of the day I had made a 
statement on the subject, with the approval of the President. 

On Tuesday the commandants, the three allied commandants in 
West Berlin had filed their protests. On Thursday the three allied 
governments had filed their protests in Moscow and on Friday the 
orders for the movement of troops was put in. This is not slow timing 
from the point of view of the situation in Berlin, or the necessity for 
allied unity m dealing with a situation of this sort. It is quite true 
that when the events occurred, there was dismay and revulsion among 
the people of West Berlin, and the events of the last two days have 
greatly reassured people. 

But I think the principal point of nervousness came out of the pres 
ence across that—through that. barbed wire, across those walls, of fatgs 
numbers of East. German forces who had not been theretofore put 
into Itast Berlin, and rumors about movements of Soviet troops 
around the city. And when it became apparent that these were having 
some effect on West Berlin, I think the steps taken to reassure them 
have been duly effective. 

Mr. Lisacor. As to the show of the flag, Mr. Secretary, couldn't 
Vice President Johnson, for example, have gone to West Berlin Mon- 
day or Tuesday after the closing of the border and wouldn’t that have 
spared us the spectacle of the West Berliners seeming to lose heart in 
the situation ? 

secretary Rusk. I think it is possible, but it was important to know 
what the situation was, exactly what measures were being taken and 
which were not, what the effect of it was and what wise allied action 
would be. 
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Mr. Lisacor. I would like to broaden the question for just a minute. 

Secretary Rusk. In other words, this is a matter of such importance 
that precipitant action or instantaneous action may not be the wise 
course. 

Mr. Lisacor. May I broaden the question for just a moment. Is ita 
part of the character of the democratic coalition or alliance that you 
always have slow reflexes in a situation like this, and it takes you time 
to react ? 

Secretary Rusk. Well, it is true that the need to consult among 
governments does take a certain amount of time. It means transfer 
of cables, it means consulting with important leaders, but nevertheless 
that can be done speedily on the basis of previously agreed policies and 
that was the situation here. 

I dare say that the Soviet. government in replying to the allied pro- 
Sen in two days’ time did not have the problem of consulting with 
allies. 

Mr. Hicntower. Mr. Secretary, this past week’s developments in 
East Berlin is usually treated as rather an incident in a broad pat- 
tern and not one of the major incidents, 

However I wondered if it is not true that what has now happened 
in Berlin, including the sealing off of the border has had an effect 
on the longer range issues which are supposed to come to a head later 
this year? 

Secretary Rusk. Well what has essentially happened in East Berlin 
has been that the East German authorities and the Soviet authorities 
have blockaded the people in East Germany and East Berlin. These 
fences are not put up to keep people from coming into East Germany 
or East. Berlin, they are put up to keep people from coming out. 

The immediate cause I think for the blockade was the increasing 
rush of refugees, demonstrating the election of people in East Ger- 
many and East Berlin between the two patterns of life. 

The failure of the Communist regime in East Germany and in 
East Berlin provoked increasing migration out of that territory. And 
this created a crisis within the Communist bloc. This put pressures on 
Mr. Khrushchev which he found very strong and he in turn translated 
these into pressures against the West. 

Now the breakdown of the quadripartite control of Germany, the 
disposition of Germany and of the city of Berlin has been gradual. 
It started with the walk-out of the Soviet Union from the Allied Con- 
trol Council in 1948. In 1954 the Kast Germans began to call them- 
selves a sovereign state, with Soviet blessing. The city of East Berlin 
became the capital of the so-called German Democratic Republic. 
This has been a part. of a pattern of Soviet action wherever there has 
been a physical contro] of a situation, and regardless of war-time 
agreements. 

For example, when they walked out of the ANied Control Council in 
1948, this was paralleled with their refusal to unify Korea, roughly 
in time. So it is a problem here of the failure by the Soviets to live 
up to their war-time and immediate post-war agreements, in areas 
over which they had physical control. 

Mr. Hicttowrr. They have however brought about a de facto sit- 
uation, a condition on the ground in the division of the city and in 
the cut-off of the refugees which is one of the things they have talked 
about in this Berlin problem all along. The specific question I would 
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like to pose is, is it conceivable that the broader Berlin issues ai ht 
now be more easy to negotiate as a result of the developments, howeyer- 
deplorable they may be? ae 
Secretary Rusk. Well, that depends of course on the negotiations 
themselves. The three allied powers have not, as our protest indi- 
cated, abandoned any claims which they might have to the quadrip I: 
tite treatment of Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev, on the other hand, isin: 
clined to say East Berlin is not negotiable. It is the capital of East 
Germany. But these are questions which will come up in the negotia- 
tions. I noticed in their reply, their most recent reply to our protest | 
that reference was made to the fact that these measures are temporary, . 
Well, we don’t know yet what that means. We suspect that it means 
that they hope to incorporate them in some permanent arrangements, _ 
but nevertheless this will be a subject of conversation and negotia- ° 
tions. e 
Mr. Sprrvak. Mr. Secretary, in view of what has happened to East | 


Berlin, does the West still consider that West Berlin is a Four-Power 





* 


city in which the Russians still have rights? a! 
Secretary Rusk. Well, the disposition of the entire city of Berlinas 
a matter which ought to be a matter for quadripartite agreement. 
That is a separate enclave inside the territory of the Soviet Zone. of 
Occupation. It is not a part of that Zone nor is it a part of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. | 
We suppose that in any arrangement for all Berlin that the quad- 
ripartite discussion would have to take place. But we cannot accepts 
quadripartite disposition of just West Berlin on the general notion 
that that is separate from the total problem of Berlin and East Ger- 
many. = 
Mr. Kenwortny. Mr. Secretary, we seem not to have gotten very 
far in our efforts to try to impress upon the neutral nations that they 
have a vital moral and political stake in self-determination, which-1s 
the essential] issue in West Berlin. Mr. Bowles and Mr. Stevenson 
both reported indifference to our case amongst the neutral nations. 
Do we plan to try to impress upon them that they do have a stake 
here? Do we plan to take it to the United Nations in order to elicit 
their support ? | 
Secretary Rusk. I believe that the neutral nations are responsive 
to the notion of self-determination. They do look upon this immediate 
problem in Berlin as a question primarily among the great powers.and 
they would, I suppose, hope that negotiation would find some settle- 
ment for it. But I think when the issue becomes completely clarified.in 
the course of negotiations or in the further development of the crisis, 
that the so-called neutral nations will make it clear that this principle 
of self-determination, which is so important to them in their own parts 
of oe world is one to which they attach importance right around the 
world. ene 
I am not myself discouraged about their attitude on this question: 
Mr. Kenworrny. Do you think it would be useful to take the issue 
to the United Nations, Mr. Secretary ? a 
Secretary Rusk. Well, it may be that at some stage this will come 
before the United Nations and if the crisis becomes very deep it wom 
almost certainly be there, but if it were to go to the United Nations 
at the moment, the United Nations would probably, in view-of the 
= Sanit 


ie 
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past practice of the United Nations and the expectations of article 33 
of the charter, the United Nations would probably call upon those 
directly concerned to attempt to settle the matter by negotiation. 
That is the prospect and therefore I would not suppose that 1t need be 
referred there at the moment. 

Mr. Kenwortuy. Well, Mr. Secretary, now that the sealing of the 
border in Berlin has presented the West with an accomplished fact, 
what remains to negotiate, except getting out of Berlin? 

Secretary Rusx. Well, I don’t suppose that we—well, I am quite 
sure that we should not assume that the only thing to negotiate 1s what 
Mr. Khrushchev has proposed. One of the problems in dealing with 
the Soviet Union has been that they tend to draw into their own 
bastion all of the things which they can pick up and say, “Now these 
are not negotiable,” and he has made some proposals about West 
Berlin which are not acceptable. 

Now there is no reason why we cannot insist upon proposals and put 
forward proposals that go beyond his proposals so far as Berlin and 
Germany are concerned. After all the principle of self-determination 
does apply in this situation and he must take into account the long- 
range needs of a peaceful and permanent settlement there in Central 
Europe. So the specific proposals which Mr. Khrushchev has made 
with respect to West Berlin are not the only subjects of conversation. 

Mr. Hicutowrr. Mr. Secretary, I would like to clear up a couple of 
specific points about today’s developments. In the first place, do you 
think that the Johnson mission and the assignment of troops have 
been successful in their major purpose of reassuring the West 
Berliners? 

Secretary Rusk. From all reports there is no doubt that both of 
these steps have been well received and did give the reassurance that 
was talked about. Indeed those steps were not really necessary in 
terms of the total commitment of the West to that situation, but never- 
theless it was a tangible representation of the commitment. 

Mr. Hicirrower. Do you see any significance in the fact, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that so far as we know, the Communists made no effort whatever 
to interfere with the movement of this battle group along the 
Autobahn ? 

Secretary Rusk. No, we did not expect that interference. There 
was no question about the right of this group to move there. The 
blockade so far as we were able to tell has been directed against the 
East Germans and not against the West, or access to West Berlin or 
indeed to the West Berliners themselves, as to that this I would say 
is a normal transaction. 

Mr. Higurower. I’ve got one other sort of cleanup question for 
today’s news. You referred to something you didn’t really under- 
stand in the Soviet notice which came in yesterday and I have heard 
it said that we don’t really know what Mr. Khrushchev means when 
he talks about giving guarantees or assurances of access rights. 

Can you say now whether you think perhaps the time has come 
for some quiet. diplomatic exploration to find out by contacts with 
these people what it is they do intend about Berlin and whether there 
may be an area of negotiation ? 

Secretary Rusx. Well, there are a number of points that will need 
clarification in one way or another. 
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Mr. Khrushchev, for example, has said that the question of unifica- 
tion of Germany is an internal matter for the Germans. He has 
talked about guarantees of access but that is related to his free city 
proposal—presumably. He has talked about—in their recent reply 
they talked about their blockade as being temporary in character. 
There will be an exploration of points of that sort. Exactly how and 
when, I am not prepared to discuss today but there are many ch 
open and available so that these points can be taken ni 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Secretary, you have spoken out in the past pretty 
strongly against summit meetings. Do you think this 1s going to 
have to be resolved at a summit meeting? 

Secretary Rusk. I would think that if questions of this sort are to 
be handled at. a summit. meeting—I now fully agree with the position 
taken by the President on this matter—there should be full prepara- 
tion so that a summit meeting can be successful and not a failure. 

These are matters which have to be explored well in advance of any 
meeting of Heads of Government. 

Miss Frenericx. Mr. Secretary, you have said that the Russians in 
the past have turned down proposals the Western Powers have made 
for trying to solve the German question and the Berlin question. Is 
the West now prepared to offer any new ideas, any new program that 
might receive warmer interest from the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Rusx. Well if the Soviet Union stands pat and offers once 
again proposals it has made before and keeps saying that this or that 
or the other proposal is not negotiable, then, the question comes: Do 
you keep offering a whole range or succession of new proposals in the 
hope that eventually they will buy ? 

The general policy attitude of the West on these problems is well 
known. There is no great difficulty about knowing how the West 
would like to see these questions settled. But they’re in the details of 
negotiations. There would certainly be consultation amongst the 
governments and details worked out. 

For perfectly obvious reasons it is not possible to talk about the 
details of such proposals before they are made. 

Miss Freprertcx. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it possible that the West 
Berliners and the West. Germans having been reassured now by the 
visit of the Vice President, will become disillusioned again quickly 
if there isn’t 2a follow-up of some kind, whether it is an initiative m 
diplomacy or whether it is an effort to try to prevent Khrushchev from 
signing a peace treaty with the East Germans. How are you going 
to prevent this disillusionment? Are we ready to take the follow-up 


step ? 

Cast Rusk. Well there will be follow-up steps in diplomacy. 

Miss Freperick. Could you be specific ? 

Secretary Rusk. Now J souldn't be specific on questions being 
talked about by governments on the timing or scope of negotiations 
or things of that sort but there is a matter which is at the top of the 
mind of the Heads of Government and the Foreign Ministers of the 
Western Governments and it will not be handled through inadvert- 
ee or neglect. It will be given a great deal of thought and atten- 
ion. 

Mr. Lysacor. Mr. Secretary, the East Germans now control the 
bulk of the traffic into West Berlin, the civilian traffic. Should they 
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begin delaying that or stopping it, would we consider that a violation 
of Western rights in West Berlin ? 

Secretary Rusk. Well, the Western rights in Berlin include access 
to the city. Now it is true that about 95 percent of the actual traffic 
into West Berlin is civilian traffic and that is handled through ar- 
rangements between the West (zermans and the East Germans. But 
nevertheless that civilian traffic is vital to the life of the city and ig 
a part of the Western rights in West Berlin. So that. interference 
with physical access to the city would be a very serious matter indeed. 

Mr. Lisacor. So they could virtually cripple West Berlin if they 
stopped all this civilian traffic and did not interfere with our allied 
trafiic—that is the military part of this traffic—could they not? 

Secretary Rusk. There is no real distinction between military and 
civilian traffic in that sense. Do you remember back in 1948 and 1949, 
the blockade was on both, but the civilian supply of the city is a part 
of the responsibility of the powers who are responsible for West Ber- 
lin. 

Mr. Lisacor. But. it is a fact, is it not, that the Russians take care 
of the military part. of this traffic, and the Kast Germans oversee the 
civilian part of it? 

Secretary Rusk. As far as personnel at the check point is concerned, 
that 1s correct, yes. 

* * * sf * * * 





Statement by Vice President Johnson on Arrival at Washington, 
August 21, 1961 


My first duty on returning to Washington from our mission to Bonn 
and Berlin is to present a report to the President on the results of our 
journey. 

May I, at this time, express my thanks to General Lucius Clay and 
Ambassador Charles Bohlen for their generous and devoted service at 
every stage of our mission. 

I have returned from my conferences with Chancellor Adenauer and 
Mayor Brandt with even greater confidence in the distinction and re- 
sponsibility of free German leadership and with the conviction that 
the bonds between this country and West Germany and West Berlin, 
already very strong, have been made even stronger and more en- 
during. 

I would be remiss in my duty if I did not take this first public oppor- 
tunity to tell the American people of the inspiring and unforgettable 
welcome accorded us by the citizens of the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin. The reception given to the American troops which were sent 
to West Berlin as reinforcements for freedom by direction of Presi- 
dent Kennedy was most heart-warming. Our troops know that they 
carry the honor of America with them as they begin their important 
task of helping to protect this outpost of peace and freedom. That 
trust could not be committed to safer or stronger hands. 

It is impossible to give an adequate picture, in these few words, of 
the courage and the dedication to freedom which sustain the people of 
West Berlin in these difficult days. They are being tested and 





* Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 394. 
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eS. 
harassed by Communist power; but their heroic conduct in: higgins 
gency has bacon one of the major assets of the free old: ae 

I have returned with feelings of unlimited gratitude to the ped DD a 
West Berlin and West Germany and with feelings of unlimited}: 
passion for the suffering now being endured by the people offag. 
Berlin and East Germany and their relatives and friends in thexWagh: 
No one who has seen and talked with the refugees from East Germany, | 
as I have done, can fail to realize what a profound human tragedyiy — 
involved. That realization must heighten the urgency with whichaye 
consider our own responsibilities, and the responsibilities of our allies 
in dealing with the issues raised by the Berlin crisis. ‘sot 

When I left Washington on Friday night, I ventured the hopegfiie 
our journey to West Germany and West Berlin would prove-toshés 3 
mission of peace that would remove anxieties between friends#and 4 
strengthen the securities for freedom. It was in that spirit thattoge / 
mission was undertaken, and it was in that same spirit that we (gens 
received and welcomed by everyone in Bonn and in Berlin. The Co 
munist threat to Berlin is very real and is but a part of the continting 
struggle between the world of freedom and the world of coercion: 343 
a result of our mission I believe that we will be better able to siest 
whatever the future may bring because of the greater unity of purfay 
and the reaffirmation of common policies achieved in our recent-dig. 


; red 
cussions. —y 




































at the White House, August 21, 1961 + 
President Kennedy het 
The Vice President has given me a report on his remarkably sug | 
ful and important trip to West Germany and West Berlin. His por 
emphasizes the confidence and trust which the people of West Beni 
have in this country and in its commitments, and it places a hea 
responsibility upon all of us to meet that responsibility. ae 
I want to express my thanks to him for this most important sef¥c | 
he has rendered to our country, and to General Clay who accompaniéd: 
him, who was the commandant in Berlin during the airlift in thedgi 
forties—and Mr. Bohlen from the State Department. sae 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, and I are most gratified by thax 
visit, and we are aware—and the Vice President has emphasized thi 
that we are going to pass through difficult weeks and months’ jn"ihe 
time ahead in maintaining the freedom of West Berlin, but majnttii 


it we will. yh 

Vice President Johnson a ce 
I feel very fortunate that the President should have asked rib 

undertake this assignment in company with such distinguished: Amer: 







icans as General Clay and Ambassador Bohlen. It was a most/stii! 
lating and inspiring experience. ee. 
We first went to Bonn and discussed with Chancellor Adenauerne | 
President’s views and the views of this Government, and also-recelyed: 
suggestions from him. Later we went to Berlin and delivered*tht 
President’s reply to Mayor Brandt’s letter, and further details*tnd 


th hee? 


1 
1 Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1961, p. 394. 
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views of this Government to Mayor Brandt. The exchanges were 
useful and fruitful, and I think will be productive. 

No person can see what we saw without deeply feeling the great 
responsibilities that America has to the people of West Berlin, and 
to humanity. They look to us for encouragement, for hope, and for 
leadership—and together we are going to continue to march shoulder 
to shoulder to the end that freedom is preserved in the world. 


Statement by the American, British, and French Commandants 
at Berlin, Concerning Illegal Measures by the East German 
Regime, August 23, 1961" 


The latest illegal measures announced by the so-called East Ger- 
man government on Aug. 23 have resulted in a further sealing off of 
East Berlin and East Germany from the free world. They are thus 
another step in the unfolding of the brutal and callous policy of the 
East German regime. 

Only ten days after the introduction of the illegal [travel restric-. 
tions, the] East German regime has added a further grave restriction 
on freedom of movement in Berlin. The new measures aim to subject 
West Berliners to the same oppressive and inhuman travel controls 
within Berlin which the Sovict-zone regime has already imposed on 
its own people. 

These new measures are further proof that the East German Com- 
munist regime cannot tolerate the maintenance of even the simplest 
human contacts between friends and families. These illegal meas- 
ures are contrary to existing four-power agreements, and by flag- 
rantly disregarding elementary human rights, show the contempt of 
the East German regime for world opinion. 

The three Western commandants take a most serious view of the 
effrontery of the East German authorities in warning the citizens of 
West Berlin to keep at a distance of 100 meters from the sector bor- 
der, a border which the Communists themselves have violated on 
numerous occasions in the last few days. The commandants are 
taking the necessary action to insure the security and integrity of the 
sector borders. 





Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American 
par eee Concerning Berlin and the Air Corridors, August 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of America and on instruc- 
tions from the Soviet Government states the following: 

The Soviet Government has more than once called the attention of 
oe U.S. Government to the unlawful and impermissible intervention 

y the German Federal Republic in the affairs of West Berlin. It is 
common knowledge that West Berlin does not form part of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and that it cannot fall within the competence 





7Statement issued in repl 
zone” ; reply to an East German attempt to establish a 110-yard “safety 
age one he oot Berlin border; The New York Times, Aug. 24, 1961. 
adcast in English by Moscow radio, Aug. 24, 1961. 
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of its authorities. This is also acknowledged by the governments of 
the Western powers. Nevertheless the Government of the United 
States did not take proper measures to cut short the provocative ac- 
tivity of certain German Federal Republic quarters in West Berlin. 

With the connivance of the occupation agencies of the three powers 
in West Berlin, this activity, far from discontinuing has lately been 
sharply stepped up, especially in connection with the proposal for an 
immediate peace settlement with Germany and the solution of the 
West Berlin problem on this basis. This activity is assuming a sco 
which creates a threat of violation of the peace and tranquillity m 
this region. | 

Bonn’s minister for so-called all-German affairs, Ernst Lemmer, 
has been operating in West Berlin for a long period. There he st 
up his Hendquaricn where all kinds of provocations are prepared and 
subversive activity against the GDR and other socialist countries ar 
directed. All kinds of revanchists, extremists, saboteurs, and spies 
a being transferred from the German Federal Republic to West 

erlin. 

The Western powers also use the air corridors to transfer them 
In this way the United States, Britain, and France are plainly abusi 
their position in West Berlin, taking advantage of the absence o 
control over air communications. This represents a flagrant breach 
of the agreement reached in 1945. 

As is known, under this agreement air corridors were set aside for 
the three Western powers on a temporary basis to insure the needs 
of their military garrisons, not for the subversive and revanchist 
purposes of West German militarism, and not for those subversive 
actions which demonstratively—before the eyes of the whole world, 
including the Germans themselves—have been staged by West German 
leaders who have lately appeared in West Berlin almost daily. Of- 
ficial representatives of the German Federal Republic Government 
and Bundestag also arrive in West Berlin along the air corridor. 
Right from the airport they go on demonstrative “inspection” trips 
through the city and make provocative, hostile statements against 
the GDR and the Soviet Union. 

Last week alone German Federal Republic Bundestag Chairman 
Gerstenmaier, CDU-CSU Bundestag group chairman Krone, SPD 
Chairman Ollenhauer, Free Democratic Party Chairman Mende, and 
others converged on West Berlin. Their coming was accompani 
by the organization of rallies and demonstrations at which slogan 
were openly proclaimed calling for aggression against pence lots 
neighboring states and for suppression of the democratic forces 0 
West [£ast?] Berlin. 

The stepping up of the machinations of the ruling circles of the 
German Federal Republic in West Berlin bears evidence to 
striving to deliberately increase tension in this area in order to 
cause complications and conflicts, and to try to bring about a clash 
between the Western powers and the Soviet Union to the advantage 
of West German militarists and revenge-seekers. All this is taking 
place in plain view and with the blessing of the occupation author- 
ities of the three powers in West Berlin, which, it would seem, should 
realize the dangerous consequences of the above provocative activity 
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by those German Federal Republic circles whose policy is based on 
ideas of revenge. 
Contintinuing to connive at interference by the German Federal Re- 
public in the affairs of West Berlin and the use of the city’s territory 
or international provocations, the Government of the United States 
assumes full responsibility for possible consequences. The Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. insists that the Government of the United States, 
at present discharging occupation functions in West Berlin imme- 
lately take measures to end the unlawful and provocative activities 
of the German Federal Republic in that city. 
imilar notes have also been forwarded to the governments of 
Great Britain and France. 


Statement Issued at the White House, Warning Against Inter- 
ference With Free Access to Berlin, August 24, 1961: 


The Soviet note of August 23, 1961, is clearly but one more step in 
a deliberate campaign of deception and attempted intimidation de- 
Signed to distract attention from failures of the Soviet Government 
and to heighten world tensions. 

The charges and allegations contained in this note with respect to 
the United States and its allies are false, as the Soviet Government 
well knows. That such statements should be made with respect to 
activities in the free Western sectors of Berlin at the very moment 
when the Soviet Government is sealing off the Eastern sector of the 
city is an act of cynicism and irresponsibility. This act is also a 

rect violation of the Soviet Government’s commitment to “the 
economic and political unity of Germany” and the pledged word of 
the Soviet Government to cooperate with the Allied Governments “to 
mitigate the effects of the administrative division of Germany and 
Berlin” by “facilitation of the movement of persons and goods and 
the exchange of information” throughout Germany, including Berlin. 

The slanderous remarks of the Soviet Government about the legiti- 
mate activities of free men in West Berlin suggest that somehow the 
Soviet Government supposes the United States to share the Soviet 
view that subservience to dictatorship is the proper mode of German 
life. The peaceful commitment to freedom of the people of West 
Berlin and the restraint of their leaders under great provocation have 
never been demonstrated more plainly than in recent days. More- 
over, it is strange that the Soviet Government should protest against 
relations between West Germany and West Berlin at a time when it 
is insisting upon the identity of East Berlin with East Germany. 

These charges and allegations can thus not be taken seriously. 
What must be taken seriously by the whole world, however, is the 
scarcely veiled threat of aggression against the Allied air routes to 
and from West Berlin. The United States must serve a solemn 
warning to the Soviet Union that any interference by the Soviet 
Government or its East German regime with free access to West 
Berlin would be an aggressive act for the consequences of which the 
Soviet Government would bear full responsibility. 





1 White House news release, Aug. 24, 1961. 
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Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Concerning the Air Corridors to Berlin and 
Related Matters, August 26, 1961+ 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compl 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
cialist Republics and has the honor to refer to the Ministry’s note 
number 84/OSA of August 23, 1961, in connection with which the 
Embassy, upon the instructions of its Government, is authorized to 
state the following: 

The Government of the Soviet Union objects in its note to the us 
by the Western Allies of their air corridors to Berlin. The United 
States Government must protest strongly against the suggestion that 
the purposes for which the Western Allies use the air corridors are 
within the competence of the Soviet Union. These corridors were 
established in 1945 by decision of the Four Power Allied Control 
Council as the manner in which the unrestricted right of air access 
to Berlin would be exercised by the Western Powers. There has 
never been any limitation whatsoever placed upon their use by the 
aircraft of the Western Powers. The United States Government wi 
hold the Government of the Soviet Union responsible for any inter- 
ference with the safety of these aircraft in the corridors. 

The Government of the USSR in its note accuses the Western 
Powers of violating the Four-Power Agreements of 1945. In par- 
ticular, it reproaches them for their “connivance at the interference 
of the authorities of the Federal Republic of Germany in the affairs 
of West Berlin and at the use of the territory of the city for interta- 
tional provocations . . . ,” and insists “that the Government of’ 
U.S.A., which at present exercises occupation functions in West Ber- 
lin, take steps to stop the illegal and provocative actions of the Fet- 
eral Republic of Germany in that city.” 

This demand is at the very least surprising. Indeed, since the night 
of August 12 to 18 the authorities of East Germany, with the concar- 
rence of the Soviet Union, as the note of the Soviet Government dated 
August 18 attests, have not ceased taking unilateral measures which 
do precisely violate the Four-Power agreements and the freedom 
movement within the city of Berlin. First they erected barricades, 
strengthened from day to day, to stop the traffic from East to Wes, 
in order, in fact, to put an end to the increasing exodus of refugees. 
For some days the same authorities have been attempting to estab- 
lish unilateral and arbitrary control over access to East Berlin by the 
inhabitants of West Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
And they have just limited to a single point the possibilities of move- 
ment of the Allies from West to East. Moreover, the inhabitants of 
Fast Berlin who worked in West Berlin have been denied the pursut 
of their occupations. If there are “illegal and provocative actions ; 
they are certainly those of the authorities of East Germany in taking 
such measures. As the United States note delivered to the Soviet 
Government on July 17 stated, if there is a crisis in Berlin, it 1s of 
tainly the doing of the Soviet Union. Did not the number of refu- 
gees increase considerably from the day on which the Soviet Gover: 


1 Department of State press release 596, Aug. 26, 1961. Identical notes were delivered 
by the British and French Governments. 
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ment made apparent the imminence of the implementation of its plan 
for a separate “peace treaty” and a “free city” ? 
The Soviet Government protests against the presence in West Berlin 
of personalities from the Federal Republic, such as, for example: “Mr. 
Gerstenmaier, the President of the Bundestag of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany; Mr. Krone, the Chairman of the CDU/CSU Bundes- 
tag fraction; Mr. Ollenhauer, the President of the SPD, Mr. Mende, 
President of the FDP, and others. The United States Government 
does not understand the position of the Soviet Government. West 
Berlin has a wide variety of ties with the Federal Republic that are 
in no way incompatible with the Four-Power status of Berlin. These 
accusations are all the more inadmissible since, for a long time and 
even quite recently, the Soviet Union as well as the East German au- 
thorities have been trying to integrate East Berlin completely into 
East Germany by isolating it from the outside and attempting to 
make it the capital of East Germany. 
The fundamental fact is that the whole of Berlin has a quadri- 
artite status. The United States Government notes that the Soviet 
overnment explicitly recognizes the rights and responsibilities of the 
Western Powers in Berlin. Unlike the Soviet Government, the West- 
ern Powers have always taken great care to see that the special status 
of the city as a whole is protected and preserved in accordance with 
Four Power Agreements. The Western Powers have established 
thorough procedures and safeguards for this purpose and the Soviet 
Government is well aware of this. The United States is willing as 
always to consider any legitimate complaints which the Soviet Union 
may put forward, but the allegations in the Soviet note are false. 
Accordingly, it is up to the Soviet Union and not the United States 
to take measures to allay the state of tension and unrest which has 
developed in Berlin. The whole world will be concerned at the 
scarcely veiled threat of aggression against the Allied air routes to 
and from West Berlin. The United States must serve a solemn 
warning to the Soviet Union that interference by the Soviet Govern- 
ment or its East German regime with free access to Berlin would have 
the most serious consequences for which it would bear full respon- 
sibility. 


Letter From the American Ambassador in Bonn (Dowling ) to the 
Soviet Ambassador in East Berlin (Pervukhin), August 26, 
1961 * 


Dear Mr. Ampassavor: I should like to draw your serious atten- 
tion to the recent measures taken by the East German authorities, re- 
lated to travel from West to East Berlin. In addition to purporting 
to limit even more severely the crossing points for residents of West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany, these measures would 
limit foreigners, diplomats, and civilian or military members of the 
Allied forces to a single crossing point. The regulations issued by 
the Kast German authorities also warn all persons to remain 100 me- 
ters away from the sector boundary. 





1 Department of State press release 599, Aug. 28, 1961: ide 
by the Ambassadors of the United Kingdom and France. ’ MPHeRT de ttCrs) Were delivered 
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These flagrantly illegal measures have as their purpose further 
sealing off of East Berlin and East Germany from the free world 
They are in clear violation of quadripartite status of Berlin. — 

I should in particular like to remind you of your responsibility for 
unrestricted access by Allied forces to East Berlin. In allowing 
the East German authorities to attempt to limit them to one cros- 
ing point, you have condoned an action which violates a solemn 
agreement to which your government was signatory. 

I solemnly protest against the measures described above and it- 
sist that you take the necessary steps to insure continued unrestricted 
access to East Berlin without hindrance as to place or time. I also 
urge you with the utmost seriousness to warn the East German au- 
thorities of the dangers of their pretension to prohibit movement 
within 100 meters of the Western side of the sector boundary. 
attempt to enforce this illegal prohibition could only have the most 
serlous consequences. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Waurer C. Dowzine: 


Soviet Broadcast Concerning Statement by Premier Khrushchev 


nae American Correspondent (Drew Pearson), August 2, 
1 


Moscow.—N. 8. Khrushchev, chairman of the USSR Countil of 
Ministers, the other day [August 25] received American journalist 
Drew Pearson and had a conversation with him. 

In reply to Drew Pearson’s question about the Berlin crisis, the ex- 
pediency of negotiations with the leaders of the Western powers 02 
this question and on how soon these negotiations should be started, 
N.S. Khrushchev made the following statement which has been pub- 
lished in the American press: 

As I understand it, what you call the “Berlin crisis” is differences 
between socialist countries and countries of the West regarding the 
fate of West Berlin after the conclusion of a German peace aoe 
I should like first of all to stress that this question is but part of the 
general problem of a peaceful settlement with Germany. The clamor 
raised around it by certain quarters in the West, which promotes the 
whipping up of international tensions and military psychosis, lary 
has the aim of making it difficult to sign a German peace treaty. 
start should therefore be made by taking up the major issue, that of 
a German peace treaty. This is all the more important since the pr 
posal of the Soviet Union and a number of other countries w ich 
fought against Hitlerite Germany to conclude a peace treaty 
the two presently existing German states, which are legal heirs of the 
former Germany, has provoked [a] completely [negative?] reaction 
on the part of the Western powers. 

An especially hostile position in this matter is taken by the Gov- 
ernment of West Germany. In this it is supported by the gover- 
ments of the United States, France, and Britain. According to the 
Adenauer government, they are rejecting reasonable proposals to sign 
.& peace treaty with the German Federal Republic and the German 


1 Text as broadcast in Hnglish by Moscow radio, Aug. 28, 1961. 
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Democratic Republic, though such a treaty in no way affects the in- 
terests of the Western powers. 

Certainly if a united Germany existed, such a peace treaty would 
be signed with it. But at present no such united Germany exists. 
On the soil of the former Hitlerite Reich two German states with 
diametrically opposed economic and political systems have come into 
ue and have taken their own roads of development. 

I do not now want to delve into the history of this question and give 
an account of why this happened although we Soviet people do have 
something to say on this score. It was the United States, Britain, and 
France who split Germany as far back as 1947 when they carried 
out a series of economic and political measures to transform their 
occupation zones first into Bizonia, then into Trizonia, and finally 
into the [West] German Federal Republic. 

Placed before the fact of the appearance in the western part of 
Germany of a separate state which, by the way, immediately started 
to acquire a belligerent, revanchist character, the population of East 
Germany in its turn created another German state, the GDR, which 
bore a peace-loving and democratic character. 

Thus, whether we like it or not, there actually exists in the center 
of ae two German states, and it is from this fact that we should 

roceed. 

7 I can but add that the government of the [East] GDR has re- 
peatedly sought to persuade the government of the [West] German 
Federal Republic to come to the conference table and devise ways 
leading to the reunification of the German nation. Not one of those 
attempts has met with success. The German Federal Republic has 
flatly refused to consider any proposals by the GDR concerning crea- 
tion of a united German state. 

What prompts this position of the West German Government? 
This can have only one explanation: in rejecting peaceful unification 
of the German nation, the Government of West Germany is contem- 
plating the forcible seizure of the GDR. Only a blind man can fail 
to see that any attempt to swallow that republic will not go un- 
punished. Indeed, it is not alone. It has its own true allies who will 
not leave it in time of trouble. It is also known that West Germany 
too has its allies, with whom it is linked in the aggressive NATO 
pact. Under these conditions an attack by West Germany against 
the GDR would not be a local conflict—it would be the start of 
thermonuclear war unparalled in history, in which all states belong- 
ing to two opposing camps would take part. 

Tow then are we to act in this situation? Are we to wait until 
Germany reunites—which as you see can take place only by means of 
terrible war—or are we to sign a treaty with two existing states with- 
out further delay? We believe there should be no further delay. The 
signing of a peace treaty which would end World War ITI and legiti- 
mize the borders of the two German states—this will tie the hands of 
the revenge-seekers and discourage them from gambling. On the 
contrary, any further delay would be interpreted by revanchist quart- 
ers in West Germany as encouragement to aggression, to unleashing 
war. 

It is on this basis that we decided to put an end to procrastination 
on the question of a German peace treaty. And if the Federal Re- 
public continues to refuse to sign such a treaty it will be signed with 
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the GDR, which has already voiced its agreement. The treatypwill 
legitimize the borders defined by the Potsdam agreement, santa 
GDR will exercise full sovereignty on its territory, free! fin#}he 
burden of vestiges of World War II. ad rgprs 
Now, with regard to the fate of West Berlin: As I already: saitt; tia 
question of West Berlin is part of the general question of the ‘@ermth 
peace treaty. Following the signing of the peace treaty witht 
GDR, West Berlin will receive the status ofa free city and:will 
complete master of its own destiny. Its people will live underths 
social and political system that they themselves want. We proposatd 
inclucle a clause in the treaty to the effect that no one shall. havedhs | 
right to interfere in the affairs of West Berlin or impose their order: 
on its people. yy epi 
It would seem this should completely suit the Western: powder 
which have repeatedly declared that the people of West Berlinsihtits 
have complete freedom and independence in the choice of theirswif 
of life. Nevertheless, the leaders of the Western powers are ‘vigor | 
ously opposing our proposals and in so doing are whipping up¥ai 
paralleled clamor over the Berlin issue akin to military hysteria 
What then are they displeased over? They are displeased: over the 
fact that signing a German peace treaty and granting free city:stti 
to West Berlin automatically puts an end to the occupation: ‘stéi 
on whose basis their troops are stationed in that city. 1 
Contrary to the plain and firm statements of the governs e 
Soviet Union and the GDR regarding their readiness to provideiWeé 
Berlin with any kind of guarantee, the statesmen of West, notabl} | 
Adenauer and Brandt, keep alleging that we want to “seize. We 
Berlin. It is not in vain that people say that a lie walks on shortilégé 
I should like to know what the Western powers would reply ‘toil 
following concrete proposal: Let the United States, Britain, Fri 
and the Soviet Union jointly give a solemn pledge to respect and $y 
tect the freedom, independence, and rights of a free city of-‘Wé 
Berlin! I believe you will agree with this. We too agree! ‘Thi 
where are the grounds for inflaming passions and whipping up aiili 
tary psychosis around the so-called Berlin question ? edge 
The question remains of freedom of access to West Berlin. As you 
know, it is around this question that opponents of a German peace 
treaty are raising a particular clamor. It is all the more imiportaat 
to completely clarify this question. We have said, and we repeat} thit 
no one is encroaching on the freedom of access to West Berlin. c/n 
the contrary, In proposing conclusion of a German peace treaty we a: 
phasize that freedom of West Berlin’s communications must be-giihr- 
anteed. The West Berlin government, as any sovereign government 
must have the right to maintain diplomatic, economic, and eultufa 
ties with any country of any continent. sas 
Where then do our differences lie? They lie in the following?r:,. 
We want to do away completely with the vestiges of World. Wand 
while the Western countries—the United States, Britain, and Frane+ 
are clinging in every way possible to those vestiges, seeking thereby 
to assure their troops access to West Berlin on the basis of occtpatiin 
rights which stem from the regime of Hitlerite Germany’s surrendéh 
But one thing does not conform to the other! Ask any lawyer an@{it 
will tell you that if a peace treaty is signed then a state.of wits 
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terminated. However, if a state of war is terminated, then how can 
the occupation regime be preserved in West Berlin? This is 
impossible! 

All sovereign countries of the world—and the GDR is of their num- 
ber—are guided by a universally accepted rule: if their routes of com- 
munication with other countries run through the territory of third 
states, then naturally agreement of those third states is always re- 
quired in order to use these communications, no matter how they may 
run—on the ground, in the air, or across water. This holds good in 
regard to any country, regardless of social system it may belong to. 

As an argument against dealing with the GDR, some Western per- 
sonalities protest that they cannot deal with that government since 
the United States and other Western powers fought against Germany. 
This argument is completely unfounded. Indeed, we, too, fought 
and are known to have borne the brunt of the war against Germany, 
including that part of it which today makes up the German Federal 
Republic. Nonetheless, we maintain relations with and whenever 
necessary deal with the Government of the German Federal Republic. 
Let me give you an example which I have already mentioned in one 
of my speeches. 

e are now operating direct railroad service between Moscow and 
Paris. These trains pass through the territory of the German Federal 
Republic. Before signing the agreement with France we naturally 
approached the Government of West Germany with a request that it 
allow transit of trains through its territory and it was only after the 
agreement had been received and corresponding agreements signed 
that this train service started to operate. 

Thousands of such examples can be adduced. The same rule should 
also be applied in regard to access to West Berlin after a peace treaty 
is signed. Respect for sovereignty must be observed with regard to 
all countries, including the GDR. 

This rule represents a law of laws and if we start to flout it there 
will be no stability in the world; there will be no peaceful coexistence 
of states, and in general there may well be no peace. 

And, if certain state and political leaders say: Jet the Soviet Union 
and other countries sign a peace treaty while leaving the Western 
powers that right of access to West Berlin which stems from occupa- 
tion status, they are wishing for the impossible. When the peace treaty 
Is signed it is quite natural that rights of the conquering powers which 
stem from surrender of the conquered country come to an end. 

The two German states with which the peace treaty will be signed 
will from then on be completely sovereign. And, regardless as to 
whether or not other countries like the regime existing in one or the 
other of them, they shall have to maintain relations with them in con- 
formity with generally accepted standards of international law. 

It might be opportune in this connection to recall what transpired 
at the time of the signing of the peace treaty with Japan. Together 
with the United States, we fought against. Japan. The Soviet Army 
routed the main nucleus of Japanese troops, the Kwantung Army in 
Manchuria. After the surrender of Japan, the Soviet Union together 
with United States and other allies devised measures to control the 
postwar development of Japan. Soviet representatives took a most 
active part in the work of the Allied Council in Tokyo. However, 
when the question arose of concluding peace, the United States signed 
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a separate treaty, aes the Soviet Union. It unilaterally 
liquidated the Allied Council for Japan and started to oust Soviet 
representatives from Tokyo. And though we had rights and comnit- 
ments which stemmed from the fact of Japan’s surrender, our allies 
disregarded them.* 

Why then are the United States and its allies now trying to describe 
as illegal our intention to sign a peace treaty with the GDR in the 
event that the Western powers refuse to join us in a peace treaty with 
two German states? What suits the United States it declares to be 
legitimate, but what does not suit the United States it calls illegal. Is 
this logical ? 

Thus it is quite evident that the Western powers are artificially 
whipping up a dispute around the Berlin question by injecting a spirit 
of war hysteria in order to aggravate international tensions still fur- 
ther and create a pretext to unleash war against the Soviet Union and 
the socialist camp as a whole. Arguments that they are allegedly 
fighting to preserve freedom and Teepe of the population of 
West Berlin are false through and through since no one is menacing 
that freedom and independence. 

We are saying, let us sign a peace treaty, let us establish free city 
status for West Berlin, let us provide it with all necessary guarantees. 

Moreover, we are ready ourselves to participate in the exercise of 
those guarantees. We are also ready to agree to these guarantees be 
ing reinforced by the presence in West Berlin of token troops of the 
United States, Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. These should 
be small numbers, literally token troops, because no large number of 
armed forces will be necessary there in order to guarantee free city 
status. In that case agreement could be reached with the Government 
of the GDR regarding freedom of communication for those military 
contingents. 

That, in effect, sums up our position on the German question. That 
is what we are calling for. I should like again and again to empha- 
size that we are striving for elimination of the vestiges of World 
War IT. We want the atmosphere in Europe and therefore through- 
out the world to become purer so that all nations of the world should 
breathe fresh air, so that all countries shall live as good neighbors, so 
that they shall build peaceful relations with one another, and so that 
human beings shall live without fear of war. 

It is for this reason that the Soviet Government and the govern- 
ments of other socialist countries which took part in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany have firmly decided not to postpone any further 
signing of a German peace treaty. We will regret it if the Westem 
powers should not wish to join us in signing a peace treaty. But mn 
that event we will be compelled to sign a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic alone. 

You ask when it would be desirable to hold negotiations. The 
answer is that a solution of the question permits no delay. We are 
therefore ready at any moment to meet with leaders of the Western 

owers on this matter if they have a sincere desire to achieve a real- 
istic settlement of the German problem on a mutually acceptable 
base. To this I should like to add that they no less than we—and per- 


1 Concerning the analogy to the peace treaty with Japan, see news conference state 
ments by Secretary of State Rusk, June 22, 1961, ante. 
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haps even more so—should be interested in having this problem peace- 
fully solved. And if leaders of the Western powers, notably President 
Kennedy, want such settlement, we declared long ago that we are 
always ready to come to a round table for peaceful negotiations. 


News Conference Statements by President Kennedy, Concerning 
Berlin and the Appointment of General Clay, August 30, 1961° 


[Extracts] 


The Presipent. As agreed at their recent meeting in Paris, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States will again be joined by the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and they will meet in Washington on Sep- 
tember 14. This meeting will constitute a further stage in the process 
of continuing consultation by the Four Powers and our NATO Allies 
with respect to Germany, and Berlin, in the light of Soviet challenge 
to our position there. 

I am appointing General Lucius Clay to be my personal representa- 
tive in Berlin with the rank of Ambassador. The situation in Berlin 
1s @ serious one and I wish to have the advantage of having on the 
scene a person of General] Clay’s outstanding capacity and experience. 
While this appointment will not change the existing responsibilities 
of our military and diplomatic officers in Germany and Berlin, General 
Clay will be in close touch with such men as Ambassador Dowling in 
Bonn, and General Watson, our Berlin Commandant, and the ap- 
pointment adds to our resources of judgment and action by placing 
in a most important city un American in whom the Secretary of State 
and I have unusual confidence. We are most grateful to General 
Clay for once again resuming his long career of public service. Gen- 
eral Clay will take up his duties on September 15, proceed then to 
a and will serve as long as the special arrangement seems desir- 
able. 

_Q. Mr. President, there have been increasing statements on both 
sides about the prospects for Western negotiations with Russia on the 
Berlin question. Could you spell out in any specific terms just what 
areas there are for negotiation, and what you would hope to gain in 
view of recent Communist words and actions. 

A. No. I don’t think it would be useful at this time to attempt to 
spell out the areas of negotiation. We have indicated, and I have said 
before, that we are prepared to participate in any exchange of views, 
to use all available channels which are open to us, to see if a peaceful 
solution can be reached on the problems in Europe and in Germany, 
any solution which can provide greater guarantees to the people of 
West Berlin that they will have the right to live out their lives in a 
way of their own choosing, and we will be glad to participate in any 
conversations which we have hopes will advance that prospect. This 
1S particularly true because the situation in this area is so fraught 
with danger. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think generally speaking, sir, that the 
crisis in Berlin has a better chance of being settled through negotia- 





1 White House news release, Aug. 80, 1961. 
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tion, as you have suggested, rather than by force, as the Soviets have 
threatened upon occasion. 

A. Well, I do not see that there could be any solution, which would 
serve the world, on Berlin by force. Therefore, I am hopeful that 
all people involved will realize that in these days of massive forces 
available on every side, that for the future of the countries involved 
and for the human race, that we should attempt to work out a peaceful 
solution, and neither side should attempt to impose its will by brute 
force because in that case it would be unsuccessful and disaster would 
be the common result. 

* ** * * ** * & 


Q. Mr. President, everything in the past three months that has 
been said by you and written by you indicates that you have a grave 
sense of your responsibility for involving this country and the world 
in a nuclear war over Berlin. Yet everything that has been said by 
Mr. Khrushchev and written by Mr. Khrushchev indicates he doesn’t 
seem to share this grave responsibility. 

Do you think there has been a failure in our diplomacy and our 
policy that he is not yet convinced about his responsibilities for setting 
off a nuclear war. 

A. Well, every country operates under different systems, and 
* * * there has been a good deal of brandishing of nuclear weapons 
* * * T am sure Mr. Khrushchev knows very well what the effect 
would be on the people of this world of ours if nuclear weapons were 
exchanged in a massive way between countries which possess them, and 
I am conscious of this, and I am sure Mr. Khrushchev is, and we will 
have to wait and see now whether from that consciousness on both 
sides peace can be achieved, which is our objective. 

Q. Mr. President, in view of the Berlin situation, and the Con- 
munist threat, you have called up 75,000 reserves, and have called in 
aircraft and ships. Can you tell us whether you are satisfied with 
what our NATO Allies are doing to increase their strength and can 
tell us what they are doing, and what they are planning to do if you 
have any knowledge of that? 

A. There has been some increase but we do not have a final judg 
ment on what our NATO allies will do, nor will be [we?] finally, 
think, until the end of September. 

In addition, the United States is going to be considering what other 
steps it could take. In the meeting of the Foreign Ministers in early 
August, we urged very strongly that the NATO countries commit 
larger forces to the defense of Europe, it involves their security and 
it involves peace in this area. I am hopeful that all of the countries 
that are involved will make the kind of effort which is required. 
think if they do not, then Europe is diminished to that degree. I 
am hopeful that we are going to meet our responsibility, and we are 
asking them to meet theirs, but in September we will know whether 
that 1s going to be done. 

Q. Mr. President, Ambassador Dowling has delivered a message 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Germany “insisting”, and that was the 
word of the note, that the Soviet Union take the necessary steps to 
insure continued unrestricted access to East Berlin without hindrance 
as to place or time. The East Germans have restricted some of the 
entry points into East Berlin for us and for the West Germans. 
you tell us how you intend to follow through on that. 
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A. The communication between East and West Berlin is open and 
the situation which you have described has existed for a number of 
days. 

O, Do I understand then that we consider the present situation to 
meet these requirements of unrestricted access to Kast Berlin. | 

A. I do not feel the situation in East Berlin is satisfactory 1n any 
way, and we have made clear that we do not consider it satisfactory. 
It is also a fact that communication does exist between East and West 
Berlin, and it is possible for those who have official responsibilities as 
well as private citizens to pass. It is limited and it is not in our 
opinion in accordance with the agreement, but it does exist. What 
we are concerned about in addition, of course, is the whole question of 
access to West Berlin itself. 

Q. Mr. President, on Berlin, if one takes the public statements of the 
two sides at face value, it would seem that the US and the USSR are 
on something of a collision course here. Do you have any feeling 
from private information or other sources that there is somewhere 
in all of this wordage going back and forth some room for diplomatic 
negotiation and possibly a peaceful settlement of this problem. 

A. Ido not have such information at the present time, although I 
am hopeful as I have said that negotiations can be successful. There 
have been some statements which have been made which would indi- 
cate that there would be a recognition under all conditions of the 
rights of the people of West Berlin, and other statements have not 
been precise. So we will know, as time goes on, as I said before at a 
previous press conference it is important that we try to get at the 
hie meaning of words dealing with access and rights and freedom and 

e rest. 

But in answer to your question, I do not have information today 
which would make me wholly sanguine about the present prospects. 

* * * * * 2 * 


Q. Mr. President, there has been some concern expressed over the 
amount of time it takes the Allies to consult on the specific steps nec- 
essary to handle the Berlin situation. I think you in one of your 
press conferences recently indicated you weren’t quite satisfied with 
the amount of time it took to draft a note. Can you tell us whether 
you are satisfied with the present tempo of such consultations. 

A. Yes, they are meeting almost every day, in any case every other 
day, the Ambassadors of the countries directly involved. We have 
responsibilities. There are four countries involved, and also there 
is NATO, so quite naturally it takes a longer time. When it is a mat- 
ter involving a direct interest of the United States, however, we have 
attempted to make our responses immediate. For example, last week, 
when there was some suggestion that air traffic might be interfered 
with, we did get out, the same day, our response, because we thought 
the matter was so important. But there is daily consultation, and I 
am hopeful that through that consultation and through advanced 
planning we can meet some of the problems that you suggest. But it 
is difficult to meet them all satisfactorily. 

* * * * * a: * 


The Prestpent. I am sending the following message to the Con- 
ference of Unallied States convening in Belgrade on September 1. 
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It is always encouraging when responsible world leaders join to- 
gether to consider the problems that beset mankind. We recogniz 
that most of the countries at Belgrade do not consider themselves com- 
mitted on certain of the issues which confront us today. But we do 
know that they are committed to the United Nations Charter. The 
people of the United States share this commitment. We know that 
those gathering in Belgrade are committed to finding a way to halt the 
waste of the earth’s resources in the building of the implements of 
death and destruction, and the people of the United States have con- 
stantly pledged themselves to this goal. 

We believe that the peoples represented at this conference are com- 
mitted to a world society in which men have the right and freedom to 
determine their own destiny, a world in which one people is not en- 
slaved by the other, and in which the powerful do not devour the weak. 
The American people share that commitment. We have ee the 
influence of this Nation to the abolition of exploitation in all of its 
forms. The peoples represented at Belgrade are committed to achiev- 
ing a world peace in which nations have the freedom to choose their 
own political and economic systems, and to live their own way of life, 
and since our earliest beginnings, this Nation has shared that com- 
mitment. 

All this and much more the leaders of Belgrade have in common. 
This and much more the people of the United States have in common 
with them. So for myself and I am sure for the American people, I 
express the hope that their deliberations there will bring us all nearer 
these goals. 


Statement by the Soviet Union on Decision To Carry Out Experi: 
mental Explosions of Nuclear Weapons, August 30, 1961: 


The peoples are witnessing the ever-increasing aggressiveness of the 
policy of the NATO military bloc. The United States and its allies 
are spinning the flywheel of their military machine ever faster, far- 
ning up the arms race to unprecedented scope, increasing the strength 
of armies, making the tension of the international situation red-hot. 
Things have reached a point where the leading statesmen of the United 
States and its allies are resorting to threats to take to arms and to w- 
leash war as a countermeasure to the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
the German Democratic Republic (GDR). 

Being faced with these facts, which cannot but cause anxiety, the 
Soviet Government considers it its duty to take all necessary measures 
so that the Soviet Union should _be completely prepared to render 
harmless any aggressor if he tried to launch an sie The tragedy 
of the first months of the Great Patriotic War, when Hitler attacked 
the USSR, having ensured for himself superiority in military equip- 
ment, is too fresh in the memory of people to allow this to happen now. 
This is the reason why the Soviet Government has already taken 8 
number of serious measures for strengthening the security of the 
USSR. For the same reason, after a thoughtful and comprehensive 
consideration of this question, it has made a decision to carry out éx- 
perimental explosions of nuclear weapons. 


1 Soviet Embassy at Washington, press release 190, Aug. 30. 1961. 
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Being fully conscious of the importance and responsibility of this 
serious step, the Government of the Soviet Union deems it necessary to 
explain to the Soviet people and to all mankind the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the decision, the sole aim of which is to do everything to 
prevent a catastrophe which the third world war would present to the 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants of our planet. 

Those who are preparing a new world holocaust are sowing illusions 
that a new war, if unleashed, would allegedly be waged without ther- 
monuclear weapons. But thisisa deceit of the peoples. 

The experience of history teaches that it has never been possible to 
keep the fire of war within predetermined limits. Wars have inexo- 
rable severe laws of their own. An aggressor starts a war to bring his 
victim to its knees and to impose his will on it. But even the aggressor 
is aware that in case of defeat the fate that he was preparing for his 
victim will befall him. Therefore each state that takes part in the 
war, regardless of the fact whether it attacks or defends, will stop at 
nothing for attaining victory and will not accept defeat without hav- 
Ing used and spent all means in its possession of waging war. Under 
these conditions any armed conflict, even insignificant at first, would 
inevitably grow into a universal rocket and nuclear war should the 
nuclear powers have been drawn into it. 

The desire of peoples to put an end to the arms race and to free 
themselves forever from destructive wars is especially close to the 
Soviet people who have recently seen a war in their own house and 
paid incomparable losses for the restoration of peace. But everything 
through which people went in the past wars pales in the face of 
the horrors which can beset them by merely a few thermonuclear 
bombs. And today not a dozen, not a hundred but thousands of such 
bombs are in the arsenals of the Great Powers. As one of the nuclear 
powers the Soviet Union has accumulated enough scientific and 
technological knowledge about the destructive power of new types 
of weapons, means of delivery of thermonuclear charges to the target, 
and about the consequences of using such weapons to be fully con- 
scious of the character of modern war. 

The Soviet Government was the first in raising its voice for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, for stopping the nuclear weapon 
tests. It has repeatedly submitted to the United Nations specific 
proposals that ensure the achievement of that.aim. From the rostrum 
of the United Nations, in the messages and statements of the head 
of the Soviet Government N.S. Khrushchev, wherever the representa- 
tives of the socialist camp met with the representatives of the West- 
ern countries the sincere and ardent appeal of the Soviet Union—to 
come to agreement to destroy once and for all and under strictest in- 
ternational control all types of armaments, to the last bomb and to 
the last shell, to disband armies to the last soldier, to completely 
abolish general staffs and military institutions—was heard. 

It will not be an exaggeration to consider that even today mankind 
could live in the world without weapons and armies had the govern- 
ments of the United States, Britain and France and some other mem- 
ber-states of the Western military blocs expressed a reciprocal striv- 
oe that. 

he opponents of disarmament still pretend that the different 
approach of the Soviet Union and the Western Powers to the ques- 
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tion of control is an obstacle to an agreement on disarmamarttNo 
one denies that the establishment of international control? ved 
armament which involves the most sensitive interests of: Stantegwihe 
interests of their security, 1s a complicated and delicate matter?™The 
question of control has for years been a stumbling block!on:tho¥ey 
to agreement on disarmament. This was so because control hase 
used by the Western Powers as a pretext to turn down any’ prvf 
on disarmament. Even before, they have never been anxious tore 
control over disarmament. It has been most explicitly said ‘froth 
rostrum of the United Nations by the U.S. ex-President Eisénbtéwer 
who unequivocally stated that the question was not of control fftr 
disarmament but of control over armaments. (re ote QLUS - 
In order not to allow ruining the essence of the matter—disstiti- 
ment itself—the Soviet Government has stated openly that ‘it 1s*idy 
to accept in advance any proposal of the Western Powers on‘inteti 
tional control. Only one thing was expected from the’ | 
Powers, and that was to accept our proposals on general ‘di#ariti- 
ment and to submit their proposals on general control. so Devi 
But strange as it were, those who before expressed so much @6item 
about international control seemingly lost the power of speecH Witn 
given unlimited possibilities to formulate and execute theit' ths 
regarding a system of international control. What can be the éxpiinh- 
tion for the fact that no specific proposals on that score have yew: 
lowed from the Western Powers? This can be explained only b¥% 
fear that the Soviet Union will accept their proposals ‘on contt0lMiid 
then the Western Powers would either have to agree to genetal "ml 
complete disarmament or would expose themselves to the last if 5p 
ponents of disarmament and as opponents of control over disitfis 
ment. The main thing in our days is disarmament, eneral ‘and tom- 
plete, and an agreement on such disarmament would cover thi @is- 
tion of nuclear tests. eC 
Indeed, when the arms race is stopped and the stockpiled ' wea} 
are destroyed, there will be no stimuli for their perfection arid; ¢bn1- 
sequently, for carrying out experimental nuclear tests; and, one 
contrary, merely an agreement on stopping nuclear weapon ‘test®‘¢an- 
not by itself put an end to the arms race. The states that’ already 
possess atomic weapons will inevitably feel tempted to act, violatm, 
such an agreement, to seek ever new ways and loopholes for pertett 
ing weapons; to say nothing of the fact that the tests carried 6ut by 
three-four powers are quite sufficient for unlimited stockpiling ofthe 
most dangerous thermonuclear weapons of the existing types. ‘ *"" 
The states which do not. yet. possess thermonuclear weapons wilfin 
their turn try to create them in spite of the existing agreeméilt pio 
hibiting atomic tests. : at 
By the way, they can advance arguments which the champidns’of 
nuclear disarmament will have difficulty in parrying. Indeed:"is 
realistic to expect that a situation will continue for long in whicli son 
states that are far advanced in developing atomic power for war} 
noses will continue to manufacture mountains of atomic and‘hydro 






















bombs on the basis of the experiments already carried out, whilédfhers 
would look idly on as they lag more and more behind the’ Hifejear 


powers in their military might and, consequently, in the capacity’ of 
. 1 WERES > 


ensuring their security? Experience proves the contrary. | 
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There was a time when a monopoly on atomic weapons existed in 
the world, and the United States tried to retain it. Taking advan- 
tage of having in its hands weapons of which no other state had the 
equivalent at that time, the United States was testing atomic bombs 
whenever and wherever it liked, without paying heed to what the peo- 
ples thought or spoke about it. The United States did not stop even 
at testing this monstrous weapon on human beings—children, women, 
old people—having dropped atomic bombs on the Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, on the land of the enemy who actually had 
already been routed. Brandishing the atomic bomb, those who deter- 
mined at that time the policy of the United States were trying to dic- 
tate their will almost to the whole world, to blackmail socialist coun- 
tries. An extremely dangerous situation arose. 

The Soviet people were compelled to mobilize all their material 
and spiritual resources to break the atomic monopoly of the United 
States, which became a threat to peace, and to create within the short- 
est possible period of time their own nuclear weapons. Soon the cir- 
cle of nuclear powersexpanded. Britain also joined it. 

The peoples realized in time what danger was involved in the inclu- 
sion in the arms race of ever new countries, and they enthusiastically 
responded to the demand to stop nuclear tests. The Soviet Union 
became the standard-bearer of those demands. For many years it 
consistently and unswervingly fought for the cessation of all kinds 
of nuclear tests everywhere and for all time. 

For this purpose it discontinued nuclear tests unilaterally, although 
such an act on its part involved a certain risk since the United States 
and Great Britain had effected by that time a greater number of 
nuclear explosions than the Soviet Union. It is due to the initiative 
and efforts of the Soviet Union that the negotiations between the three 
nuclear powers began in Geneva in the course of which the Soviet 
Government patiently sought mutually acceptable solutions, repeat- 
edly taking important steps forward to meet the wishes of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

But what line was counterpoised by the Western Powers against the 
clear and honest attitude of the Soviet Government ? 

They responded to the unilateral termination by the Soviet Union 
of nuclear tests by carrying out a series of explosions of nuclear bombs 
unprecedented in intensity. 

The governments of the United States and Britain responded to the 
repeatedly made attempts of the Soviet Union to bring closer the posi- 
tions of the negotiating parties by going back on their own proposals 
which they had supported just yesterday. They did their utmost to 
prevent agreement. In fact, they crossed out the unanimously 
adopted conclusions and recommendations of scientific experts, in- 
cluding their own experts—American and British—concerning the 
methods of identification of nuclear explosions and ensuring appro- 
priate control over the observance of a treaty on the discontinuance 
of nuclear tests. 

The governments of the Western Powers have persistently ad- 
vanced and continue to advance the demand that a treaty on the dis- 
continuance of nuclear tests should not provide for the prohibition of 
underground nuclear explosions. Meanwhile it is obvious to every 
informed person that the carrying out of such explosions, even if it 
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is claimed that they are conducted for peaceful purposes, is nothing 
else but a hidden form of perfecting the existing nuclear weapons or 
putting finishing touches to their new types; if a nuclear explosive 
device is effective, for example, for “moving ground”—and the West- 
ern Powers want to secure for themselves the right of carrying out 
such explosives—the same explosive device will also be effective for 
military purposes. Thus coming out in words for the discontinuance 
of nuclear tests, the United States and Britain in fact show concem 
for quite a different thing—for inserting in the treaty a loophole for 
further perfection of thermonuclear weapons by conducting under- 
eround explosions or explosions for so-called peaceful purposes. 

The Soviet Government has proposed to agree that in the inter- 
national control body the socialist states, capitalist member-states of 
the military blocs, and neutralist states should be equally represented 
and enjoy equal possibilities of control. In contrast to this the West- 
ern Powers have made proposals the realization of which would give 
them advantage over the Soviet Union, would permit those powers to 
have complete command im the control body, to cover the territory 
of the Soviet Union with a network of espionage centers under the 
cuise of control posts and teams. 

The entire course of the negotiations in Geneva proves that the 
Western Powers pursue the aim of actually legalizing those of 
nuclear tests in which they are interested, and of establishing an inter- 
national control body which would be an obedient tool in their hands 
and, in fact, would be an appendage of the general staffs of Western 
Powers. Hypocritical statements of the representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain about the termination of tests and the inter- 
national control have proved to be nothing but camouflage. 

To help the negotiations out of the deadlock the Soviet Government 
has proposed to link the solution of the question of the discontinuance 
of nuclear weapon tests with the problem of general and complete dis- 
armament. This important proposal was set forth in the aide-memome 
handed over at the Vienna meeting of N. S. Khrushchev, Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and J. F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States. 

This initiative of the Soviet Government has opened additional 
possibilities for achieving mutually acceptable solutions of the whole 
complex of disarmament questions, and what is especially important, 
has removed obstacles in the way of establishing the widest and most 
comprehensive international control, including control over the dis- 
continuance of nuclear tests. 

What was the reaction of the Western Powers to the new attempt of 
the Soviet Union to facilitate mutual understanding? Instead of 4 
businesslike consideration of the Soviet proposals, the governments of 
the United States and Britain have preferred to engage in distorting 
their contents and in idle fabrications concerning the intentions of the 
Soviet Union. At the same time responsible representatives of the 
United States began making unequivocal hints that the United States 
will resume nuclear weapon tests in the immediate future. 

The Soviet Government considers it its duty to draw special at- 
tention of the peoples of the world to the fact that now in the United 
States there is much ado about projects for developing a neutron 
bomb, such a bomb which would kill everything living but at the same 
time would not destroy material things. Only aggressors dreaming 
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of plunder, of capturing foreign lands and foreign property can 
mobilize the efforts of scientists for the development of such weapons. 
Exterminating people, they want to use the fruits of labor of the vic- 
tims killed by them, the riches created by those people. This is the 
morality of monsters. The plans of development of a neutron bomb 
expose the inhuman essence of modern imperialism, which is no longer 
satisfied with merciless exploitation of working people and which is 
ready for the sake of profit to commit crimes which would eclipse by 
their monstrosity the recollection of gas chambers and murder vans of 
the Hitlerite hangmen. 

It is an open secret that the United States is standing at the thresh- 


old of carrying out underground nuclear explosions and only waits 


for the first suitable pretext to start them. However, it is clear to 
everybody that since the U.S. Government has the intention to resume 
nuclear weapon tests, it is only a matter of time. 

The Soviet Government cannot ignore the fact that France, the ally 
of the United States in NATO, has been carrying out nuclear tests 
already for a long time. While the Soviet Union refrained from nu- 
clear tests, trying to achieve agreement with the United States and 
Great Britain at the table of negotiations on their complete discon- 
tinuance, France conducted explosions of nuclear devices one after 
another. 

It continues to do so in spite of the appeal of the United Nations to 
all states to refrain from such tests, in spite of the protests of broad 
public circles in all countries of the world, in spite of the warnings of 
the Soviet Union that it will be forced to resume tests if France does 
not stop its experiments with nuclear weapons. 

Had they not drawn proper conclusions from the fact that nuclear 
tests are conducted by France, the Soviet Union and its allies would 
have found themselves in an unequal position as compared with the 
United States, Britain, France and other countries which are their 
partners in one military bloc. Let those people in the United States 
and Britain who may be confused by the experimental explosions of 
Soviet nuclear weapons imagine that it is not their ally France, but 
an ally of the USSR, say Czechoslovakia, [that] would be carrving 
ve thermonuclear weapon tests while others powers refrained from 
them. 

What would in this case be the reaction of the United States, Brit- 
ain and other NATO countries? Would they put up with a situation 
where an obvious damage is inflicted on their security interests? But 
nuclear tests are conducted not by Czechoslovakia or some other so- 
cialist country, they are carried out by France which is a NATO mem- 
ber. Now then can it be demanded that the Soviet Union should not 
take counter measures to strengthen its security? No government 
which has real concern for the vital interests of its people and defense 
potential of the country can act differently. 

The yield of the French explosions set off in the Sahara may be com- 
paratively small yet, but their political repercussions are several times 
more dangerous. 

The blast wave of the French nuclear tests struck at the hopes of 
people in the most remote corners of the globe, causing general wrath 
and indignation. It also reached Geneva, actually sweeping away from 
the table of negotiations the proposals aimed at putting an end to 
nuclear weapon tests once and for all. The continued nuclear weapon 
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tests as well as the active part of the French Government.in the Aa 
aggressive military bloc are often and not without reason assotited 
with the shameful colonial war in Algeria and the attack on Bizérth 
in Tunisia. a gabe 
A legitimate question arises: Where were the governments:dfgthe 
United States and Britain when France was exploding nuclear dawea 
on the African continent, challenging the United Nations adie 
peoples of the whole world? Instead of influencing their partnéyan 
the military bloc and keeping it from conducting nuclear explosians, 
they actually encouraged the French Government. tage 
This is sufficiently attested to by the fact that the United-Stites 
and Britain refused to support the resolution of the United Natihs 
General Assembly, calling upon the states not to carry out nuclegr 
tests. emg | 
But the Soviet Government would be telling only part of the+txuth 
were it to pass over in silence the fact that not only states particifal: 
ing in the Western military blocs but also many other countriesititat 
voted in favor of that resolution actually reconciled themselves‘ tovth 
fact that the French Government went against the will of the United 
Nations, against the will of the peoples. Certainly the Soviet‘Govert 
ment knows that among those states there are quite a few sincere sup 
porters of the cessation of nuclear tests. But if at present the-nuolaar 
arms drive is being stepped up again, the governments of-those:coun- 
tries should admit directly and honestly that a certain share of respons 
sibility for the situation lies with them since they failed to give tinigly 
rebuff to those French circles which are driving the world to the:cot- 
tinuation of nuclear tests. Low 
The harmful effects of thermonuclear weapon tests on living ‘organ- 
isms are well known in the Soviet Union. Therefore every measuneds 
being taken to minimize such effects. Yes, any experiments. with 
nuclear weapons instill alarm in people, make their hearts ache. Aail 
if the Soviet Government has nevertheless decided to carry out nuclear 
tests, it was with a heavy heart. It was compelled to do that reluct- 
antly, with regret, and only as a result of the most careful and compre- 
hensive study of the question. The Soviet Government has been’ com- 
pelled to take this step, whose significance it fully appreciates, ‘under 
the pressure of the international situation created by the imperialitt 
countries. The policy of the leading NATO powers—the Unitel 
States, Britain, France, the FRG—and of this aggressive bloc-as@ 
whole leaves the Soviet Union no other choice. “We 
The Soviet people, the Soviet Government cannot but reckon: with 
the fact that, like twenty years ago, ominous clouds of war are on® 
again overhanging the approaches to our motherland, that West Get 
many and the present allies of the German militarists are feverishly 
engaged in military preparations. Not only the governments of the 
United States, Britain and France but also the governments«omM 
number of European countries whose peoples have suffered anvgteat 
cleal from the Hitlerite invasion are now helping with their own hands 
the West German revanchists to equip themselves for new adventins 
The governments of the smaller NATO states—Belgium, Denriitk, 
Holland, Norway, Greece and other countries participating inthis 
military bloc—also bear their share of responsibilit for thé: potioy 
of arming West Germany. They will be unable to hide behind 4h 
backs of their senior NATO partners and will have to themselves 
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answer for all the grave consequences of this shortsighted and dan- 
gerous policy. 

Adenauer and the forces that stand behind him pursue a course of 
turning West Germany into a militarist state armed to the teeth. 
The main goal of the foreign policy of that state is revenge and the 
revision of the frontiers established in Europe as a result of World 
War II. Now the Government of the FRG is trying to make up for 
the first years after the unconditional surrender of Hitlerite Germany, 
when the United States, Britain and France had not fully departed 
yet from the Allied agreements providing for Germany’s demilitariza- 
tion. The sixteen postwar years is a sufficient span of time to judge 
whether the peoples of West Germany have learned proper lessons— 
as is the case in the GDR—from the militaristic past, from the disas- 
trous defeats in two world wars unleashed by Germany. 

Unfortunately there is too much evidence to the fact that the Ger- 
mans who live in West Germany are again succumbing to the opium 
of revenge and are permitting latter-day fuhrers to carry them away 
along the path of war. What other explanation could there be for 
the fact that at each of the Bundestag elections the FRG population 
votes docilely for Chancellor Adenauer and those politicians who 
stubbornly drag the Germans to new acts of aggression? Germans 
voting for Adenauer cannot but know that Adenauer and the ad- 
herents to his policy in West Germany have adopted those very slo- 
gans of anticommunism and revanchism under which Hitler came 
to power and subsequently unleashed World War IT. 

It goes without saying that every nation is free to place at the 
helm of the state those political figures it wants. But no one can 
deprive other nations, which have already on several occasions wit- 
nessed seeds of militarism and aggression ripen in Germany, of the 
right to raise their warning voice against the tragic events of the 

ast being repeated, a voice which must be heard by every German. 

o matter how bitter it may be to realize, but not the Germans of 
West Germany alone but also the peoples of other countries-partici- 
pants in the military blocs of the Western Powers are not equal yet 
to the demands of the time, do not show proper activity to stop at 
once the preparation for a new war. This conclusion suggests itself 
from the fact alone that in elections they also vote for the candidates 
and parties which form governments pursuing the policy of building 
up armaments. Shunning the efforts aimed at eliminating the “cold 
war” and safeguarding peace, they fail to muster the necessary de- 
termination to deny trust and support to the governments who 
showed through their entire activities that they were opponents of 
general and complete disarmament and exponents of the arms drive 
and the fanning up of war hysteria. If those peoples do not take 
the opportunity to put a curb on the governments that are pushing 
the world to a world catastrophe, if they do not unite their efforts 
with other peoples so as to assert their will to achieve disarmament, 
to finally expel war from the life of human society, there is only one 
conclusion that can be drawn: The peoples of these countries have 
not yet awakened, have not realized the importance of the responsi- 
bility for safeguarding peace that lies in them. The more tangible 
1s the danger of a mine conflict being touched off by West Ger- 
many, the more urgent and pressing becomes the signing of a German 
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peace treaty, which would protect the peoples from new enoroach- 
ments on the part of German militarists. It is common knowledge 
that this is exactly the aim of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, in 
response to the proclaimed determination of the Soviet Union to 
conclude a German peace treaty and thus to draw the final line through 
the Second World War, it is threatened with the unleashing of a third 
world war. 

A new demonstration of strength in response to the Soviet proposals 
concerning the German peace treaty is the dispatch to West Berlin 
of additional troops and armaments by the United States and Britain. 
It has no special significance for the reinforcement of military garmi- 
sons of the Western Powers in West Berlin and it has been under- 
taken obviously as a provocation, and only as a provocation. Those 
who took the decision to send this military contingent to West Berlin 
know this best. The Soviet Government would have not fulfilled its 
sacred duty to the peoples of its country, to the peoples of the socialist 
countries and to all peoples striving for peaceful life if in the face 
of threats and military preparations that seized the United States and 
some other NATO countries had it not used the available possibilities 
for perfecting the most effective types of weapons that can cool the 
hotheads in the capitals of some NATO powers. 

The Soviet Union has worked out designs for creating a series of 
superpowerful nuclear bombs of 20, 30, 50 and 100 million tons of 
TNT; and powerful rockets, similar to those with the help of which 
Major Y. A. Gagarin and Major G. S. Titov made their unequalled 
cosmic flights around the earth, can lift and deliver such nuclear 
bombs to any point on the globe wherefrom an attack on the Soviet 
Union or other socialist countries could be launched. It would be 
unjustifiable thoughtlessness not to draw appropriate conclusions from 
the situation that arose owing to the aggressive policy of the NATO 
military bloc, and not to take care of strengthening the security an 
might of the Soviet state, the great socialist camp and all peaceloving 
states. 

The Soviet Government addresses this statement not only to the 
friends of the Soviet people who correctly understand the peace 
loving policy of the Soviet Union but also to those people in fe 
countries who might perhaps judge too severely the carrying out by 
the Soviet Union of tests of new types of nuclear weapons. The 
Soviet Government takes this step in firm belief that the people 
would understand the forced nature of this measure and its imev- 
tability under the present conditions. In order to discourage the 
aggressor from criminal playing with fire, it is necessary to ma 
sure that he knows and sees that there is a force in the world which 
is ready to give armed rebuff to any encroachment on independence 
and security of peaceloving states, and that the weapon of retribution 
will reach the aggressor in his own den. 

The Soviet Government speaks about all that not only to make 
absolutely clear the motives that prompted it to carry out the nuclear 
tests at the present moment. It reminds of this first of all in order 
that the peoples of the world know from where the menace comes, 
that they clearly see the maneuvers of the enemies of peace so 

they could unite their forces to combat this danger. Let all those 
who treasure peace know that they may confidently rely on the Soviet 
Union, on the titanic efforts it undertakes to bring the initiators of 
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war hysteria to their senses and to stop the ever accelerating race 
toward a new war. 

Being invariably guided by the Leninist principles of peaceful 
coexistence, the Soviet Union does not threaten anyone and of course 
does not intend to attack anyone. The Soviet Government solemnly 
declares that the armed forces of the USSR will never be the first 
to resort to arms. 

The Soviet people would be happy if the armaments race could 
be stopped, if the necessity of nuclear weapon tests could disappear 
forever and the peoples could free themselves for good from the heavy 
burden that they have to shoulder ever since war became the sinister 
companion of the human society. 

If every people, be it the people of a big or a small country, of one 
with highly developed industry or one only beginning to develop 
its economy, of a country which is a member of military blocs of 
states or following a neutral policy, demanded in a full voice that 
the military machinery of states should be at last smashed and man- 
kind delivered from the danger of destructive nuclear war, that would 
have been achieved. 

_Expressing the vital interests of the Soviet people and, as it is con- 
vinced, the interests of all sincere champions of disarmament and 
peace, the Soviet Government addresses the peoples and the govern- 
ments of all the countries of the world with its appeal for increasing 
tenfold the efforts to practically implement the idea of general and 
complete disarmament and to eliminate forever the danger of nuclear 
weapons from the life of humanity. It reaffirms the readiness of the 
Soviet Union to sign at any time an agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament that would put an end to nuclear weapon tests. 

_ The Soviet Government’s entire policy is directed toward the estab- 
lishment of relations between states based on the principle of peaceful 
coexistence, so that the peoples could freely develop trade, mutually 
enriching each other with spiritual values, and compete not in pro- 
ducing the maximum of means of destruction but in creation of ma- 
terial wealth so necessary for the peoples. 

The draft Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
that defines the practical tasks of the Soviet Union for the next twenty 
years 1s imbued with this noble aspiration. 

The Soviet Government is confident that the efforts of the Soviet 
people in the struggle for the consolidation of international security 
would not be wasted and would merge with the efforts of other peo- 
ples directed toward the establishment of stable and unbreakable peace 
on earth, for the triumph of the ideas of peace and progress. 

€ cause of peace and friendship among nations will triumph and 
calculations by aggressive forces will be thwarted. 


Statement by the Department of State, Concerning Rights of 
Access to Berlin, September 1, 1961? 


Recent allegations both by Soviet and East German officials con- 
cerning flights by Allied military and civilian aircraft to and from 

est Berlin have led to a number of inquiries regarding the nature 
of arrangements with the U.S.S.R. concerning the air corridors. 
Oa netaeeeetaenenen 

* Department of State press release 603, Sept. 1, 1961. 
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Allied rights regarding air access to and from Berlin steméfy 
the joint nature of the occupation of Germany, as confirm 
quadripartite discussions and agreements. That these agreemén 
created rights of unrestricted flight by Allied aircraft in the eomidors 
was fully understood by all concerned. hawt gegh 

This is clearly revealed in a Soviet report entitled “Flightssef 
Allied Aircraft over German territory” which was prepared: in-con} 
nection with the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in Moscoiin 
1947. The Department regards it appropriate in the circumstanga 
to release this document.? meer) 

At the time in question, the United States, United Kingdom:end 
France had recommended that aviation facilities should be established 
for other friendly nations to operate in Germany. The Sovieti( 1 
ernment disagreed with this recommendation on the. ground di 
existing arrangements were adequate. In support of this positiomth 
Soviets prepared the attached report. It will be noted that thedang 
guage of the report explicitly asserts the Soviet Government's recog 
nition that— ody 

1) “* * * questions relating to ‘Freedom of Flight: over Gen 
many’ and unrestricted flying by aircraft of Allied and friendly. 
nations over German territory have been repeatedly: dienes 





by the agencies of the Allied Control Council.” ei 
2) “A decision was taken after quadripartite agreementibad 
been reached, to allot three air corridors: i ahi Bbe 
BreruIn-HamMBurRG v4 (yjadey) 
BrErLIn-BUCKEBURG 
BeErRLIN-FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN beh: 
for unrestricted flights by Allied aircraft over the Soviet Zonéwt 
Occupation in Germany.” and 


It should be further noted that no reference was made in the repor 
that these corridors were to be provided “temporarily”, as is alleged 
in the Soviet note of August 23, 1961. Nor was there any distinction 
made between military and civilian air traffic. wi 

VAM 
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Note From the Soviet Foreign Ministry to the American Embassy, 
Concerning Berlin, September 2, 1961 2 . Ge 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialitt 
Republics presents its compliments to the Embassy of the Unf 
States of America, and in reply to its note of August 26, 1961, ‘Ths 
the following to say on the instructions of the Soviet Governtieit 
1. In its note the United States Government again advances ai'thé 
main question that of the so-called quadripartite status of’ | 
In its note of August 18, the Soviet Government invoked vast materiil 
indicating that for many years the Western Powers through all theff 
actions destroyed this quadripartite status, having turned Wést* 
into a base for sabotage, espionage, speculative and other subversi¥é 
activities against the German Democratic Republic. ¢ GDR)y it 
Soviet Union and other socialist states. The United: States. Govertt: 








' 


_ 


: ' : srg led 4 
1 Ante, under date of Feb. 5, 1947. s fe bat 
2 Soviet Embassy at Washington, press release 192, Sept. 5, 1961. Identical noted’ 
also conveyed to the British and French Embassies at Moscow. 
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ment makes the pretense of not noticing the incontrovertible argu- 
ments and facts cited by the Soviet Government; apparently it has 
nothing to say with regard to these facts and arguments. 

By this very fact it confirms that it can neither refute nor question 
them and therefore cannot deny the justice and substantiality of the 
position of the Soviet Union which insists on the liquidation of such 
an impermissible situation in West Berlin and on the immediate 
halting of the subversive and criminal activities of the FRG (Federal 
Republic of Germany) authorities from the territory of West Berlin, 
which are dangerous to the cause of peace. 

9. In the aforementioned note from the United States an attempt 
is being made once more to make the internal measures of a third 
sovereign state, the German Democratic Republic, the subject of 
discussion. Such actions stand in flagrant contradiction to the uni- 
versally accepted standards of international law. If the United 
States does not maintain normal relations with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, this does not give it any grounds for interference 
in the internal affairs of the GDR. To admit that the reverse is 
reasonable would mean to replace law in international life with 
iniquity [énequity?] and international legal orderliness with chaos in 
relations between states. 

The dissertations of the United States note regarding the measures 
taken by the GDR Government at the border with West Berlin reek 
of the stale spirit of occupation which has long since outlived its 
time and of reluctance to face reality. Old Germany is no longer— 
in her place there has emerged the socialist German Democratic Re- 
public and the capitalist Federal Republic of Germany. Any realistic 
policy of states cannot but take account of the existence of these two 
sovereign states which appeared not yesterday and not today but 
twelve years ago. No indications, however often repeated, in Bonn 
or other capitals of the Western Powers will alter this fact. 

3. The United States Government does not deny in its note that the 
air corridors across the territory of the German Democratic Republic 
are being used to transport from the FRG to West Berlin revanchists, 
militarists, spies, saboteurs active against the GDR and the other so- 
cialist countries. At the same time it claims that in accordance with 
the decisions of the Control Council in Germany, the Western Powers 
have an “unrestricted right” of air access to West Berlin—of such 
sort of persons by inference—and that “there has never been any 
limitation whatsoever upon their use by the aircraft of the Western 
Powers.” 

Such claims cannot be substantiated either legally or in substance. 
From the documents of the Control Council it is evident that the air 
corridors now in use between Berlin and the Western occupation zones 
of Germany were temporarily assigned exclusively for supplying 
the needs of the military garrisons of the United States, Britain and 
France in West Berlin, to ensure shipment of the personnel and car- 
goes of these garrisons and their communication with headquarters 
of the occupation forces of the respective powers in West Germany. 
This is what is said in particular in a decision on a report of the mili- 
tary air directorate unanimously adopted by the Control Council 
on November 30, 1945. 
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No quadripartite decisions on uncontrolled commercial air trans- 
portation over air corridors or on transportation over them of any 
German personnel or persons not in the service of the occupation 
authorities of the Three Powers, not to speak of West German reven- 
chists or militarists, had been taken by the Control Council and no 
such decisions exist in nature. 

It is known that in their time the Control Council bodies discussed 
the question of establishing on the territory of Germany air routes 
not to be directly related to the discharge by the Four Powers of ther 
occupation functions. The Control Council, however, decided that 
it was not. competent to decide this question. 

And, in general, the agreements to which the United States Govern- 
ment refers were concluded before the establishment of sovereign Ger- 
man states which have already won broad international recognition. 
Furthermore these agreements were concluded during the period of 
the occupation of Germany, the termination of which was announ 
in appropriate statements by the occupying powers—except in West 
Berlin, in which the Western Powers for some reason still maintam 
the occupation status. 

4. In its note the United States Government attempts to present 
matters in such a way as though the present “wide variety of ties” 
between West Berlin and the FRG “are in no way incompatible with 
the Four Power status of Berlin.” 

The Soviet Government has already had the opportunity to expose 
the nature of this “wide variety of ties.” It is quite obvious that 
such links have as little in common with the quadripartite agreements 
to which reference is made in the American note as the espionage 
sabotage tunnel in Alt-Glinnik, the activity of revanchist organiza- 
tions and subversive centers in West Berlin, speculation with the 
currency exchange rate and other, similar crimes. : 

5. The Western Powers repeatedly admitted and, judging by the 
United States note, do not deny even now that West Berlin does not 
form any part of the FRG, cannot be administered by its authorities, 
and therefore cannot serve as a residence for such authorities. The 
question then arises: How can this official position of the United States 
be reconciled with the establishing and functioning in West Berlin of 
West. German departments and institutions under the wing of the 
occupation authorities, with the holding there of sessions of the ] 
Parliament and of its bodies, with the extension to West Berlin of 
the Bonn laws, with the claims of the FRG Government of represent- 
ing West. Berlin in foreion relations, etc.? It is obvious that these 
are incompatible things. : . 

One can hardly escape the impression that by taking such a Pret 
tion the three Western Powers are attempting to exonerate their West 
German allies who are encaged in West Berlin in activities provocative 

and dangerous to the cause of peace, and are now trying to hide behind 
the backs of the occupation authorities of the Western Powers. 

6. The Soviet Government has more than once declared that it does 
not intend to restrict in any way the international links of West Berlin 
in general, with the FRG in particular. After the conclusion of 8 
peace treaty, West Berlin. as a free city, would have the right and 
possibility to maintain diplomatic, economic and cultural links with 
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any country on any continent. But it cannot be a center of subversion 
against the GDR, on whose territory it is located. Free city West 
Berlin will naturally have the right of unhindered communication 
with the external world, but this right would not stem from occupa- 
tion but from appropriate agreements with the governments of those 
countries across whose territories its communications would run. 

7. Reaffirming its note of August 23, 1961, the USSR Government 
insists that the Government of the United States, which together with 
the Governments of Britain and France is exercising at present occu- 
pation functions in West Berlin, should put an end to the unlawful and 
provocative actions of the FRG in that city. The Soviet Government 
deems it necessary to warn the United States Government that it bears 
full responsibility for the possible consequences of the continuation 
of such provocative activities. The United States Government would 
be approaching too lightly the whole question of the use of communi- 
cations with West Berlin for provocative purposes, pointed out in the 
note of the USSR Government of August 23, should it persist in the 
point of view expressed in the American note of August 26. 


Message From Premier Khrushchev to the President of the 
Conference of Uncommitted Nations in Belgrade, September 5, 
1961? 


I beg you, Mr. President, to send the cordial greetings and best 
wishes of the Soviet Government and myself to the heads of govern- 
ment and state attending the conference in Belgrade to discuss urgent 
international problems. 

The thoughts of all peoples of the world are aimed at avoiding 
a military catastrophe and ensuring a peaceful life to all. Many 
events and facts are causing profound alarm in the hearts of peoples 
and making them wonder whither the world is going. This alarm- 
ing situation has been created by the mounting activity of the forces 
of aggression and revenge whose actions today hardly differ from 
the events of 20 years ago, on the eve of the terrible war which man- 
kind has lived through. 

We are convinced that the participants in the Belgrade conference 
will display similar concern for the maintenance and consolidation of 
peace. We know that the peoples of the Asian, African and Latin 
American countries which were formerly shackled in colonial slavery 
and have now awakened and are squaring their mighty shoulders, 
raise their voices together with other peoples for peace, national in- 
dependence and freedom. 

The Government and the peoples of the Soviet Union, who have 
set themselves tremendous tasks of peaceful construction, continue to 
regard the ideas of peaceful cooperation and coexistence of states as 
the basis of their foreign policy. This is why they give ardent ap- 
proval and support to all steps aimed at curtailing the forces of war. 
_ In pursuing the lofty, humane goals of preserving peace and elim- 
inating the vestiges of the last war, the peaceloving nations cannot 





1 Soviet Embassy at Washington, press release 191, Sept. 5, 1961. 
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fail to take steps to destroy the remaining breeding places of military 
danger and harness the forces of aggression and revenge, Ont AD 
this case will there be no storm clouds over all countries and all'co- 
tinents, and will the sun of peace, independence and freedom shine 

I wish the conference success in its work in the name of the:gréat 
cause of peace on earth. ie 
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Interview With Premier Khrushchev by C. L. Sulzberger; 4 
September 5, 1961+ | 

[Extract ] aa 







Q. I would like to ask whether you consider that your long: i 


plans set forth in the party’s draft program ? might be endang 
as a result of the situation that is taking shape through the West 
interpretation of your policy over Berlin and on nuclear tests?'¥sy™ 
A. I think the present crisis, as you call it, will not hinder theta 
fillment of our program. I believe in the common sense of the Wéstai 
statesmen. I believe that they will draw the conclusion that a peat 
treaty must be signed with Germany, that is to say the two German 
states actually in existence, and they will give West Berlin the.staius 
of a free city. Onin 
BERLIN ACCESS PLEDGED ant 


It would be unwise and even downright foolish to begin war be- 
cause we are going to sign a peace treaty. It would be criminal to 
begin war over Berlin if West Berlin becomes a free city and if access 
to it is thereby insured not on the basis of the present occupation 
regime but on the basis of an agreement with the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic. The substance, after all, remains un- 
changed—access to West Berlin will be insured for all peoples an 
all countries who want it, with the sole difference that it will be i- 
sured on a peaceful, normal basis and on a sounder foundation than 
the occupation regime, which harbors many embryos of conflict. _ 

Free access to West Berlin will be legalized through the signing of 
a peace treaty and the establishment of the status of a free city. It 
will be certified by that document and registered in some way at 
United Nations. This will create a more reliable guarantee for w- 
hindered communication between the population of West Berlin 
the outside world and between the outside world and West Berlin than 
the guarantee given by the occupation regime. The more so since we 
have declared and again declare that the political system in West 
Berlin will not be encroached upon and that the Socialist countries 
will not interfere in the affairs of West Berlin. That is the mam 
thing. 

Moreover, I do not think the Western statesmen have lost their wits 
and are prepared to go to war over the signing of a peace trealy. 
They know what it means to attack us at the present time—it wo 
mean destruction. It isnot accidental that even Adenauer and Brandt, 
who have completely frightened their population with warlike decls- 
rations, are now shouting louder than anyone else that there will be 


1 The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961. For details of the interview and a description of 
how the text was prepared, see Mr. Sulzberger’s foreign affairs column, tbid., ene 11, 1961. 

2¥or a translation of the draft program of the Soviet Communist party to be presented 
to its Twenty-second Congress in October 1961, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1961, pp. 18-20. 
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no war over Berlin and that there will be negotiations. That is 
exactly what we want—we want peace. For the sake of that we are 
doing our best to erase the survivals of World War II. 

I think neither France, Britain nor Italy will ever agree to go to 
war over the signing of a peace treaty. Even if reckless heads in 
America try to force the President into war over the signing of a 
peace treaty, I am sure the statesmen of those countries will display 
sufficient statesmanship and political responsibility to prevent matters 
from going that far. After all, they know that if war broke out their 
countries would be destroyed because they have American military 
bases that we would be compelled to hit. And they cannot but know 
that if the United States pushed their countries ino war it would be 
tantamount to pushing them into an abyss, to death and destruction. 
I think they appreciate this and will oppose attempts to unleash war 
in reply to the signing of a German peace treaty. 

We want friendship with the United States, with Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan and with all the other countries in the 
world. We believe that common sense will prevail, and that there 
will be no war and that we will coexist. Each nation will develop its 
own economy and culture in any way it chooses. We shall build com- 
munism, you live as you choose. All the same, I think you will grow 
wiser and, after seeing how good life is under communism, you will 
follow us but already belatedlywe shall have a long start over you. 


Final Declaration of the Conference of Nonaligned Nations at 
Belgrade, September 6, 1961+ 


[ Extracts ] 


The conference of heads of state or Government of the following 
nonaligned countries: Afghanistan, Algeria, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Congo, Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia, and the fol- 
lowing countries represented by observers: Bolivia, Brazil and Ecua- 
dor, was held in Belgrade from Sept. 1 to 6, 1961, for the purpose of 
exchanging views on international problems with a view to contrib- 
uting more effectively to world peace and security and peace for co- 
operation among peoples. 

The heads of state or Government of the aforementioned countries 
have met at a moment when international events have taken a turn for 
the worse and when world peace is seriously threatened. 

Deeply concerned for the future of peace, voicing the aspirations 
of the vast majority of people of the world, aware that, in our time, no 
people and no Government can or should abandon its responsibilities 
in regard to the safeguarding of world peace, the participating coun- 
tries—having examined in detail, in an atmosphere of equality, sin- 
cerity and mutual confidence, the current state of international rela- 
tions and trends prevailing in the present-day world—make the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

* * * * % 2 * 


* The New York Times, Sept. 7, 1961. 
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27, The countries participating in the conference consider that the 
German problem is not merely a regional problem but liable to exer- 
cise a decisive influence on the course of future developments in inter- 
national relations. 

Concerned at the developments which have led to the present acute 
aggravation of the situation in regard to Germany and Berlin, the 
participating countries call upon all parties concerned not to resort 
to or threaten the use of force to solve the German question or the 
problem of Berlin, in accordance with the appeal made by the heads 
of state or governments on 5 September, 1961. 

The heads of state or government of nonaligned countries resolve 
that this declaration should be forwarded to the United Nations and 
brought to the attention of all the member states of the world organ- 
ization. The present declaration will also be forwarded to all the 
other states. 





Address by Paul H. Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, at Washington, September 7, 
19613 

[Extracts] 


Berlin is the focus of a larger problem. Our capacities to meet 
the Berlin situation extend beyond the confines of the city and its 
access routes. I was reminded of this during the recent negotiations 
at Geneva over the problem of Laos. To emphasize his argument, 
Mr. [Andrei A.] Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, repeatedl 
pointed at a map of Laos marked to show territories said to be hel 
by the different forces, saying, “Just look at the map.” 

The question was not what one would see on that map, but whether 
that map was the right one. Was it big enough? . Gromyko 
wished us to center attention on a map restricted to an area of pre- 
ponderant advantage to the Communists—not on a bigger map showing 
our respective strengths on a global scale. 

The point is that we can offset a local preponderance of Communist 
strength by a determination to apply Western strength on terms other 
than those selected by the Soviets. Soviet tanks across the autobahn to 
Berlin would interpose at only one of the many points throughout 
the world where the important or vital interests of the Soviet empir 
are vulnerable. 

In meeting the Berlin or other Communist challenges, general n0- 
clear war should not be our only recourse. But let me be very clear: 
we must first have nuclear striking power before our other capacities 
to meet these challenges can be effective. ! 


DETERRENT POWER INCREASED 


Thus, one of the first tasks to which this Administration addressed 
itself was the strengthening of our nuclear deterrent capabilities both 
for the immediate future and the longer-range future. 

To achieve this the United States took a series of measures, First, 
we moved to improve our missile deterrent by emphasizing hidden, 


1 Excerpts from a speech to the Association of the United St 
in the Berlin situation; The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961, 008 eee OF Military policy 
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moving or invulnerable delivery systems. We accelerated the pro- 
ram for building of the Polaris submarine force. We expanded the 
evelopment of the solid-fuel Minuteman. We are developing 1m- 
proved: air-to-ground missiles, such as the Skybolt. 

Second, to protect our existing bomber forces for their nuclear 
deterrent role, we have increased our ground and airborne alert capac- 
ities and are working to install bomb alarm detectors and signals at 
key warning and communications points and all SAC [Strategic Air 
Command | ae 

Third, we are constructing and ee our continental defense 
and warning systems, such as BMEWS [ballistic missile early warn- 
ing system] and the satellite-borne Midas system to add precious ad- 
ditional] minutes to our warning of an attack. ee 

Fourth, we are examining with care the problem—organizational 
and technical—of command and control of nuclear weapons to assure 
that the decision to use such weapons can be responsibly exercised 
under the authority of the President and to minimize the risks of 
triggering war by accident or miscalculation. 

Fifth, as an insurance policy to mitigate devastation of our popula- 
tion should there be a nuclear war, we are seriously undertaking a 
program of civilian defense. 

Finally, in spite of the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests, we shall 
still strongly support sensible proposals for achievement of respon- 
sible arms control. 

I£ a strong nuclear force were all we had to meet Communist chal- 
lengres, a situation of superior local Communist strength might force 
on us the alternatives of either national humiliation or all-out war. 
For this reason, the second goal of the Administration is to strengthen 
and expand the intermediate options in terms of military force. 


ARMY’S ROLE STRESSED 


In these intermediate options the United States Army plays a vital 
role. Our ability to respond to challenges with increased levels of 
force short of all-out war has been neglected in the past. We are 
doing our best to make the necessary adjustments. 

The increases in conventional capability will strengthen, and not 
weaken, our policy of deterring war. io the ability to commit 
forces in the intermediate range makes more credible to the U.S.S.R. 
the certain prospect that we will back our nonnuclear forces by the 
use of our strategic capabilities should that be necessary. 

In summary, first, we have great nuclear capabilities. We are not 
particularly impressed with the Soviet threat to develop nuclear 
weapons in the 100-megaton range. We are not interested in arms 
of a terroristic nature, but rather our nuclear capability is tailored 
to specific tasks. 

_We have a tremendous variety of warheads which gives us the flexi- 
bility we require to conduct nuclear actions from the level of large- 
scale destruction down to mere demolition work. I could not, of 
course, give specific numbers, but I can say that the number of nu- 
clear delivery vehicles of all types which the United States possesses 
provides the flexibility for virtually all modes and levels of warfare. 

Second, at the same time, we have a growing nonnuclear capability 
with a large growth potential. The economic base represented by the 
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United States. and our Western European Allies far outdistances 
that of the Communist bloc. oe 
But to apply it to the development of enough conventional military 
power to offset fully the Communist conventional power will requir 
determination, will and sacrifice. I can only assure you that as these. 
are called for by developments, the Administration will ask for them 
in the full confidence that the American people will respond_as they 
always have when their leaders lay great issues before them, and that 
our Allies will do their share. 


Note From the United States to the Soviet Union, Concerning Ait 
Access to Berlin, September 8, 1961+ 


Air access to Berlin along the three corridors from West Germany 
is and has been unrestricted since the end of World War IT in 194. 

West Germans who make use of this means of transportation to 
Berlin do so in pursuit of a variety of business, cultural, political or 
other normal objectives, individually chosen, in a manner which is 
familiar and well understood in societies where free men regulate 
their own lives in accordance with free choice. ‘That the USSR should 
characterize such activities as criminal does not make them so. More 
over, these ties with the Federal Republic and the outside world are 
of vital importance to the viability and well being of West Berlmn. 
The attitude of the USSR and the East German authorities toward 
freedom of travel is plainly shown in the recent actions by which & 
prison wall was built across the heart of Berlin. The authorities of 
the East German regime have fired on, and even killed, their fellow 
countrymen who were seeking no more than to enter West Berlin. 

Rights with respect to air access to Berlin derive from precisel 
the same source as do the rights of the USSR in East German 
East Berlin, namely, the joint military defeat of the German Reich 
and the joint assumption of supreme authority overGermany. These 
rights are confirmed by the circumstances under which the four 
powers entered Germany, by their subsequent discussions and agree 
ments, and by open and established practice over a period of 15 years. 

The Soviet note refers to the report of the Air Directorate of the 
Allied Control Council (which the note incorrectly designates as 
Military Air Directorate) and to the decision of the Council itself 1 
garding flight in the corridors. These documents reveal both the na- 
ture of the rights of the respective parties and arrangements as to the 
exercise of these rights. Paragraph 1 of the Air Directorate report 
states that. “Because of the increasing number of flights between the 
Greater Berlin area and the respective occupied zones of the four 
Allied Powers in Germany * * * there is a real need to ensure safety 
of flights * * * by means of air corridors under strict rules of flight 
for all aircraft using the corridors.” Paragraph 3 proposes six aif 
corridors, three to points in the Western zones and three to pomts 
outside Germany, “which could be used by aircraft of the four Allied 
Nations with full freedom of action.” 


1Department of State press release 619, Sept. 8. 1961. Identical notes were delivered 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the British and French Hmbassies at Moscow. 
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The Coordinating Committee of the Allied Control Authority on 
November 22, 1945, approved the following request from the Air 
Directorate: “To confirm the proposal for the establishment of air 
corridors West of Berlin as follows: BERLIN-HAMBURG, BER- 
LIN-BUCKEBURG, BERLIN-FRANKFURT ON MAIN, each 
twenty English miles wide. Flght over these routes (corridors) will 
be conducted without previous notice being given, by aircraft of the 
nations governing Germany.” Lt. General Kutsevalov represented the 
USSR. On November 30, 1945, the Control Council itself approved 
the document, with Marshal Zhukov acting for the USSR. Contrary 
to what is alleged by the Soviet Government, which now finds this de- 
cision inconvenient, there is no reference in this decision or in the re- 
port of the Air Directorate to any limitation upon the use of the air 
corridors, either as regards their duration or as regards the goods or 
persons to be transported by aircraft of Allied nations. 

Thus from the earliest days the Soviet Union recognized that. the 
air corridors were to be used “by aircraft of the four Allied Nations 
with full freedom of action.” This understanding is confirmed in the 
records of the subsequent quadripartite meetings. For example, at the 
meeting of the Air Directorate on April 30, 1946, the Soviet Delegate, 
Lt. General Kutsevalov stated : 

“The Soviet Delegation thinks that the existing system of Air 
Routes through the Soviet Zone of occupation in Germany is fully 
sufficient, not only to meet the requirements of the Allied Troops 
in the Sector of Greater Berlin, but also to carry out successfully 
all the Allied transportation needs for commercial cargoes regard- 
less of their volume.” , 

In February 1947, in connection with preparations for the Council 
of Foreign Ministers meeting, the Western Powers renewed a recom- 
mendation for establishing additional air corridors for civil flights to 
Berlin by aircraft of nations other than the Four Powers. The Soviet 
Union objected, on the ground, as stated in the USSR report dated 
February 5, 1947, that the quadripartite decisions establishing the 
three air corridors provided adequate facilities to meet existing re- 
quirements. The Soviet Union thus recognized that the air corridors 
were legitimately used by the civil aircraft of the Allied Powers. 

The practice of the Western Powers is equally significant to con- 
firming the understanding as to air access. Civil aircraft of the Allied 
nations had been flying to and from Berlin on special charter flights 
from the early days of the occupation. On May 20, 1946, the Ameri- 
can overseas airlines inaugurated regular weekly flights. In 1947 
there were 52 such flights by Pan American World Airways. {n 1948 
t lere were 549 round-trip flights by all carriers; in 1949 there were 
4,776; in 1950 there were 6,974. All of these flights were processed as 
& matter of routine through the Berlin Air Safety Center in which 
the Soviet Union is represented. Civil air flights to Berlin continued 
anrestricted throughout the Berlin blockade and thereafter. 

For the rest, the Soviet note consists merely in the repetition of 
many charges and allegations which the United States Government 
Cannot accept, and which it has discussed at length in its notes of J uly 
17, 1961, and August 26, 1961, as well as in many previous communt- 
Cations on the subject of Germany and Berlin. 


O191- 61--- 51 
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The Soviet Government claims that the quadripartite steal 
Berlin was destroyed by acts of the United States Government intl 
its Allies. But it is plain to see what divides Berlin in two: digg 
wall of barbed wire and concrete built on the sector border byt! as 
German authorities in violation of solemn obligations freéely'4ndif?. 

~ . 9 nee 
peatedly undertaken by the USSR. This may be “the true’ rea Avy 
which people living in the USSR or under the East German authon; 
ties must “look in the face.” But the United States Government’ 







iN, 
not admit that the arbitrary application of force can alter the' lesa 
or moral foundation of rights and obligations. ye: 
The Soviet government refers to certain relations betweer' Wet J 
Berlin and West Germany. The relations referred to are in:fdl: 
fillment of the obligation undertaken by the Four Powers in Paris | 
June 20, 1949, after the Berlin blockade, to work for “Facilitationtt 
the movement of persons and goods and the exchange of information 
between the Western zones and the Eastern zone and between Beglin 
and the zones.” The policies of the USSR have been in flagrant, viol 
tion of this undertaking. Indeed the Soviet note’s criticism of normiil 
and peaceful relations between these two parts of the same countty' 
peculiarly inappropriate in view of the fact that the East Geri 
authorities with Soviet support have for many years maintained 
their headquarters in East Berlin and have stationed military: and 
para-military units there, thus violating the agreed status of Berlin 
and seeking illegally to annex East Berlin by force. The governing 
authorities of West Berlin are chosen by the people of West Berlin:in 
free elections and those authorities have freely approved relations 
between West Berlin and West Germany. Those relations are con: 
sistent with a status of Berlin. Sn 
The Soviet Government again implies that its proposed. “ 
treaty” with the East German authori tice can somehow alter thh 
status of West Berlin. But such a “peace treaty” can at most havé 
certain Jimited effects on the relationship between the Soviet Unio 
and its zone of occupation. The Three Western Powers recognized 
the principle involved when in their Convention on Relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany, signed in Paris on October, 3, 
1954, they specifically retained the rights and responsibilities, 0% 
ercised or held by them relating to Berlin and to Germany as & whole 
thus safeguarding the positions of all countries concerned, includiiy 
the Soviet Union. Indeed, the Soviet Foreign Minister, conimentitg 
on this very Convention as recently as May 25, 1959, made clear the 
view of the Soviet Government that agreement “concluded not with 
all the powers who fought against Germany but only with a group of 
those powers, and not with the whole of Germany but only with 
part” cannot seriously be regarded “as some sort of likeness ‘to, oF 
substitute for, a peace treaty.” echt 
The United States Government is forced to conclude that. the 
sweeping claims of the Soviet Government as to the effects oie 
“peace treaty” between the Soviet Union and the so-called ‘ , 
Democratic Republic are merely an effort to provide camufia , 
the exploitation of certain advantages which the Soviet ‘Govern 
thinks it has because of the geographic location of Berlin. — The'So het 
note gives a foretaste of what the “freedom” of West Berlin’ would’ 
like as a consequence of a “peace treaty” with the East German regim 
Although the note asserts again that the “free city of WestBerlin, 
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of course, will have the right to maintain unobstructed communica- 
tion with the outside world * * *,” the inference is plain that the 
right would not be extended to anyone to whom the USSR or the 
Kast German authorities may choose to deny it by labelling him as 
a revanchist, militarist, spy, diversionist, or subversive. The people 
of the world are by now sufficiently accustomed to the upside-down 
use of words in the Soviet lexicon not to be deceived by the efforts to 
mislead them with such labels. Thus in Soviet usage, a “revanchist” 
seems to be anyone who believes in self-determination for the German 
people; a “militarist” seems to be one who believes in defending his 
home against the threat created by the large forces in East Germany; 
a “spy” would seem to be anyone who is curious about what goes on 
in the world; a “diversionist” may be anyone who publicly opposes 
Soviet views as to correct policy; while a “subversive” appears to be 
anyone who favors freedom of speech, assembly and movement. 

As of today there is free and peaceful movement of persons and 
goods by air between West Germany and West Berlin. Any change 
in this situation will be the result of aggressive action against estab- 
lished rights by the Soviet Government and the East German regime. 
It is the duty of all states, especially in times like these, of increas- 
ing tensions and dangers to international peace, to refrain from wni- 
lateral action to alter existing agreements and practices which can- 
not but further increase such tensions. The United States Govern- 
ment wishes to repeat in the most solemn terms the warnings already 
given in its note of August 26, 1961, and the White House statement of 
August 24, 1961, against any action to interfere with flights in the 
air corridors to West Berlin. 


Department of State Press Release on Documents Regarding Air 
Access to Berlin, September [8], 1961 


In response to a number of recent requests received by the Depart- 
ment of State, the attached quadripartite documents relating to air 
access to Berlin are being made available to the public.t_ The reply 2 
of the United States Government to the Soviet note of September 2, 
1961, regarding use of the Berlin air corridors makes reference to 
a number of these documents. 

As a guide to a clearer understanding of these documents and of 
the nature and organization of the Allied Control Authority, the De- 
partment has also prepared the attached memorandum. 


[Attachment] 


QUADRIPARTITE AGREEMENTS REGARDING THE 
BERLIN AIR CORRIDORS 


1. The basic four-power agreement regarding the control machinery 
to be established in Germany following unconditional surrender was 
outlined in a governmental agreement drafted by the European Ad- 
visory Commission and signed on 14 November 1944 (amended 1 May 
1945). This agreement (Annex A) stated that the four Commanders- 





7 The documents referred to are printed ante under dates of July 31, Nov. 22, 27, 28 and 
30. aud Dec. 8 and 18, 1945; and Mar. 6, Apr. 30, and Oct. 22, 1946. 
upra. 
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in-Chief, acting jointly as members of the supreme control organ, 
would exercise supreme authority in matters affecting Germany asa 
whole (Article 1). This supreme control organ was to be called the 
Control Council (Article 3). A permanent Coordinating Committee 
was to be established under the Control Council (Article 4), whose 
cuties were to be (Article 5) : | 

(a) the carrying out of the decisions of the Control Council: 

(b) the day-to-day supervision and control of the activities of 
the German control administration and institutions; 

(c) the coordination of current problems which call for wi- 
form measures in all four zones; 

(d) the preliminary examination and preparation for the Con- 
trol Council of all questions submitted by individual Comman- 
ders-in-Chief. 

2. Toward the conclusion of the Potsdam Conference in July 1945, 
the deputies to the four Commanders-in-Chief in Germany met in 
Berlin to consider the activation of the Control Machinery. AN 
agreed paper was submitted to the four Commanders-in-Chief 
(CONL/P(45)7) (Annex B) which recommended the publication of 
a series of directives relating to the control machinery. The paper 
was approved by the Commanders-in-Chief (CONL/M(45)2), and 
the directives were published on 10 August 1945. Para 3 of Directive 
ae 2 “Establishing the Coordinating Committee” (Annex C) stated 
that: 

“The Coordinating Committee shall perform the duties pre- 
scribed in Article 5 of the Agreement. on Control Machinery and 
such other duties as the Control Council may prescribe.” 

3. At its sixth meeting, which was held on 20 September 1945, the 
Control Council considered a paper (CONL/P(45)36) containing 
proposed methods of legislative action. In the course of the discus 
sion, General Ersenirower, as US Commander-in-Chief 

“proposed as a principle that the actions of the coordinating Com- 
mittee are those of the Control Council and suggested that in the 
inture the Coordinating Committee would sign the maximum 
number of documents on behalf of the Council and that only 
the minimum number of important decisions should be sub- 
mitted to the Council for signature.” 
The Council 
ae with approval General E1senuowenr’s statement recorded 
above. 
(Item 58, CONIL/M(45)6) (Annex D). The minutes of the meeting 
were confirmed subsequently by the Coordinating Committee. (Item 
114, CORC/M(45)9). 

4. On 22 November 1945, the Air Directorate submitted to the 
Coordinating Committee (CORC/P(45)170) (Annex E). a report.on 
the creation of a system of air corridors to Berlin. As indicated on 
the cover sheet to the paper, the Air Directorate requested the Co- 
ordinating Committee to: 

“approve the proposal of the Directorate for the creation of air 
corridors to the west of Berlin, namely : Berlin-Hamburg, Berlin- 
Bickeburg, Berlin-Frankfurt-on-Main; and also requests a deci- 
sion on the principle of creating air corridors to Berlin- Warsaw, 
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Berlin-Prague, and Berlin-Copenhagen, since no unanimous 
agreement could be reached by the Directorate in regard to this 
question. - 

“In addition, the Directorate requests the Coordinating Com- 
mittee to delegate to the Directorate the responsibility of safety 
measures and a system to assure flights along air corridors ap- 
proved by the Coordinating Committee.” 

The purpose of the proposal is made clear in paragraph 1 of the 
paper: 

“1. Because of the increasing number of flights between the 
Greater Berlin area and the respective occupied zones of the four 
Allied Powers in Germany and because their flights must often 
be undertaken in conditions of poor visibility or at night, involv- 
ing risk of collisions, there is a real need to ensure safety of 
flights over the occupied zones and the Greater Berlin Area by 
means of a system of air corridors under strict rules of flight for 
all aircraft using the corridors.” 

Paragraph 4 of the paper summarizes the discussions in the Air 
Directorate in which the Soviet representative remarked that as the 
three corridors from Berlin to Hamburg, Biickeburg, and Frankfurt- 
on-Main were necessary to provide for the needs of the occupation 
troops in the zone of Greater Berlin, the Air Directorate could request 
the Cconinnc ae Committee to approve them. On the other hand, as 
corridors to Warsaw, Prague and Copenhagen would be for usual 
interstate traffic, the Air Directorate could discuss them only on deci- 
sion of higher authority. This statement did not imply that the first 
three corridors were solely for the needs of the occupation forces, but 
that since their use would include the needs of the occupation forces 
the Air Directorate was procedurally in the position to propose their 
adoption. No exception was taken by the Western representatives on 
the Air Directorate to this statement of an obvious fact. 

5. CORC/P(45)170 was considered by the Coordinating Commit- 
tee at its 23rd meeting on 27 November 1945. At that time, the Soviet 
representative stated he was not empowered to settle questions con- 
cerning air corridors from Berlin to Warsaw, Prague, and Copen- 
hagen and Biickeburg-Prague, and the Committee, at the proposal of 
the Soviet representative, (Item 309, CORC/M(45)23) (Annex F) 

“approved CORC/P (45) 170 and agreed to submit it to the Con- 
trol Council for confirmation of that portion which deals with 
air corridor from Berlin to the West.” . 

The portion of the paper which deals with those corridors 1s para- 
graph 6, which provides: 

_“(1) To confirm the proposals for the establishment of air cor- 
ridors West of Berlin as follows: Brriutn-HamMBuRG, Brruin- 
Buckesurc, Bertin-FRANKFURT ON Mary, each twenty English 
miles wide. Flight over these routes (corridors) will be con- 
ducted without previous notice being given, by aircraft of the 
nations governing Germany. 

“(2) To instruct the Air Directorate to compile rules of flight 
and means of safeguarding flights along the corridors stated in 
para (1) above.” 

The paper was then submitted to the Control Council (CONT/P (45) 
63) (Annex G), which : 
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“approved the establishment of three air corridors from: Bétlin 
to the Western Zones as defined in CONL/P(45)63”. Item . 
(a), CONL/M (45) 13 (Annex H). “gg 
The Control Council thus confirmed the prior approval of paragraph 
6 of the Air Directorate paper by the Coordinating Committeei:... 
6. At its 17th meeting which was held on 8 December 1945, thé Air 
Directorate (Item 136, DAIR/M(45)17, “Report of Decision by 
Coordinating Committee on Air Corridors”) (Annex I) : decided 
‘to note the decision of the Control Council and to comply there: 
with” and “to instruct the Committee on Aviation to prepare-for 
submission at the next meeting of the Air Directorate the rules 
of flight and requirements for navigational aids for airplanes 
using the approved corridors”. af ye 
¢. In compliance with the instructions of the Air Directorate, the 
Aviation Committee compiled a set of regulations, which were’ sub- 
mitted as a “Report of the Committee on Aviation on the Flight Rules 
for Aircraft Flying in Air Corridors in Germany and the Berlin.Con- 
trol Zone (DAIR/P(45)71)”. This paper was approved by the Air 
Directorate at its 18th Meeting on 18 December 1945, at whichitime 
the Directorate decided (Item 141d)b, DAIR/M(45)18 (Annexz) 
“* * * to send it to the operating agency for implementation 
8. In comphance with the authority and procedures outlined above, 
the Air Directorate subsequently agreed and promulgated new rules, | 
as well as modified those contained in original directives. The quadr- 
partite paper pertaining to flight regulations currently in force.is: 
DAIR/P(45)71 Second Revise: “Flight Rules for Aircraft 
Flying in Air Corridors in Germany and Berlin Control: Zone.” 
Approved By DATR/M (45) 26 (Annex K) mom 
9. The question of additional air corridors continued to be discussed 
in the Allied Control Authority. On March 6, 1946, the U.S. member 
of the Coordinating Committee submitted a memorandum, (CORO/ 
P(46)84) which discussed the need for additional corridors for com- 
mercial aviation, and referred to the fact that the existing three cort!- 
dors were not sufficient for this purpose (Annex L). The Coordinat- | 
ing Committee referred the problem to the Air Directorate, in whitl 
the Soviet. representative objected to the creation of additional corr- 
dors for civil air traffic in language which clearly establishes that the 
existing corridors were to be available for all kinds of air traffic. 
“The Soviet Delegation thinks that the existing system of air corT!- 
dors through the Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany is fully 
sufficient, not only to meet the requirements of the Allied Troops m 
the Sector of Greater Berlin, but also to carry out successfully all 
the Allied transportation needs for commercial cargoes regardless of 
their volume.” Ve 
10. Indisputable evidence of Control Council recognition of the 
validity of the unrestricted use of the three Berlin air corridors and 
of Air Directorate agreements is contained in the Allied Control 
Council’s special Report to the Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
was prepared for the Moscow Meeting of 1947. Again the question 
was the provision of additional civil air facilities. Para VI, Section 
IV, Part 8(d) of this Report envisaged a quadripartite statement on 
the status of “Aviation in Germany by Other than German Nationals”. 
Since no agreement could be reached on this statement within the — 
ACA, separate reports were prepared by the French, British, and US. | 


— 
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Delegations on the one hand, and the Soviet Delegation on the other. 
In the Soviet report, (which has been previously released by the De- 
partment as Press Release 603 on September 1, 1961) the Soviet 
Element stated : 
“2. A decision was taken after quadripartite agreement had been 
reached, to allot three air corridors: 
BERLIN-HaMBurRG 
BERLIN- BUCKEBURG 
BERLIN-FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN 
for unrestricted flights by Allied aircraft over the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation in Germany. * * * ~ od 
“3. As a result of an agreed decision a quadripartite directing 
body, ‘The Berlin Air Safety Center’ was set up to direct and organize 
the safety of flight over German territory, and the necessary rules and 
instructions for regulating flights were drawn up. * * * 
‘THE SovieT DELEGATION CONSIDERS: 
“(a) that the above mentioned ageed decisions fully meet the 
aviation requirements of the Allied Occupying Authorities. 


The Soviet report quoted above was included in CONL/P (47) 14, 
which was approved by the Control Council (Item 23, CONL/(47)5) 
and incorporated in the over-all Report to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which failed to resolve the dispute, thus leaving the existing 
arrangements for civil air transport. 


Report by the East German News Agency (ADN) of a Note From 
Ambassador Pervukhin in the Soviet Zone of Berlin to the 


American, British, and French Ambassadors at Bonn, Septem- 
ber 11, 1961? 


Bertin.—M. G. Pervukhin, USSR ambassador in the GDR, 11 
September sent identical letters to the ambassadors of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France in Bonn. They are in reply to the 
letters of the Western ambassadors to Pervukhin of 26 August. in 
which the former tried, in connection with the GDR Government's 
measures for the protection of the frontiers with West Berlin, to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of the GDR, involving a nonexistent 
four-power status of Berlin. 

In the letter to U.S. Ambassador Dowling, Ambassador Pervukhin 
draws attention to the fact that the Soviet Government, in its notes to 
the U.S. Government of 18 and 23 August and of 2 September, fully 
explained all matters raised. “I can only reemphasize that the ques- 
tions you raised with me fall fully and completely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the GDR Government since the consolidation of order on its 
frontiers is a domestic affair of every sovereign state,” M. G. Pervukhin 
Says. 

“Visits to the GDR, which, as is common knowledge, is an indepen- 
dent sovereign state, and to its capital by citizens of foreign states are 
regulated by the GDR Government. If you have any wishes in this 
connection, you will have to establish contact with the authorities of 
the GDR, in accordance with generally accepted norms. 








* Translation from ADN text in German as broadcast in East Berlin, Sept. 11, 1961. 
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“The reference in your letter to the four-power status of Berlinis | 
completely unfounded, since you, Mr. Ambassador, are well aware of 
the fact that earlier unilateral steps of the three Western powers led 
to the destruction of this status,” the letter continues. “At present the 
oe ue regime, a gangrenous remnant, still exists only in West 

erlin. 

“No undesirable consequences, to which you refer in your letter, can 
arise in connection with the introduction of the control at the frontiers 
with West Berlin, provided, it is understood, the situation is not 
artificially aggravated and the decisions of the competent authorities 
of the other state are respected, as is customary in international 
relations. 

“Tt must be placed on record, however, that the three powers de — 
~monstratively carried out troop movements through GDR territory 
and that they posted military units immediately at the border between 
West Berlin and the GDR. Alj these dangerous actions aggravate the 
situation and, moreover, encourage the fascist and revanchist element 
in West Berlin to new provocations (attempts to destroy the frontier 
barriers, abusing the People’s Police guarding the frontier, and 90 
forth—ADN). 

“Therefore, I must warn you and through you the command of the 
U.S. forces in West Berlin with all emphasis to consider the extremely 
serious consequences which may result from such provocations and 
from supporting the provocateurs by the occupation authorities in 
West. Berlin.” 


Letter From President Kennedy to President Keita of Mali and 
to President Sukarno of Indonesia, Delivered Personally at the 
White House, September 13, 19612 


Dear Mr. PresivEnt: I have studied with care the message from the 
Conference of Nonaligned Nations which you were good enough to 
present in person. The United States Government is aware that 
the nonaligned powers assembled at Belgrade represent an important 
segment of world opinion, and, especially, that their peoples share 
with ours a vital stake in the maintenance of the peace. In our con- 
tinuing deliberations within the United States Government and with 
our Allies, we will give the message from the conference most careful 
consideration. 

As regards the proposal that I enter into direct negotiations with 
Premier Khrushchev, we are prepared to use existing and appropriate 
channels to establish the possibility of surmounting the present im- 
passe. It has been and continues to be our policy to seek to settle our 
problems with others by peaceful means. We have not attempted to 
create crises, and we believe it is incumbent upon all responsible gov- 
ernments to explore all possible avenues, including negotiations at 
the highest levels, for mutually acceptable solutions of current inter- 
national problems. However, unless such negotiations are carefully 
prepared beforehand they risk failure and may lead to deterioration of 
the situation. We therefore feel that at a time of great tension it 1s 
particularly necessary that negotiations of the kind proposed by the 


1 Released by the Office of the White House Press Secretary, Sept. 15, 1961. 
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Belgrade Conference not only have careful preparation but also a 
reasonable chance of success. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Western powers are meeting in Wash- 
ington tomorrow. Next week the Secretary of State will head the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, We understand that Foreign Minister Gromyko will also be 

resent. This will provide an opportunity for serious talks about 
Germany and other problems if the Soviet side proves willing. The 
channels of diplomacy are open for the exploration of constructive 
steps toward a reduction of tension. Other means are available when 
they can serve a useful purpose. Meanwhile, it is clearly of the utmost 
importance that there be no unilateral acts which will make peaceful 
progress impossible. 

Given a realistic approach and a sincere desire on the other side as 
well as ours to reach a mutually acceptable solution, we see no reason 
why eventual negotiations should not be successful in coping with the 
present crisis. However, we do not intend to enter into negotiations 
under ultimata or threats. It is also clear that we do not propose 
to discuss either abdication of our responsibility or renunciation of the 
modlalities for carrying out those responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, we believe it possible to find a solution which can 
accommodate vital interests on both sides of the crisis. 

The United States has carefully noted the statements in the Bel- 
grade Declaration recognizing that the Berlin and German situa- 
tions are of vital importance to future developments in international 
relations. It has consistently been, and will continue to be, our policy 
to settle differences with realism and responsibility. We would note 
that this crisis has been initiated by Soviet not by American action. 
We endorse the Declaration’s reference to the rights of all nations 
to unity, self-determination, and independence, and its condemnation 
of intimidation, intervention, and_interference in the exercise of 
the right of self-determination. We presume that these principles 
apply equally to the people of Germany and Berlin. 

Our policies in this area have sought to respect these principles. 
We have absolutely no intention of resorting to force or threats of 
force to solve the Berlin and German problems, but we are deter- 
mined to honor our commitments and are prepared to meet force with 
force if itis used against us. While the United States and its Allies are 
all agreed there must be negotiations on the problem, the Soviet Union 
must give indication of a readiness to engage in discussion based on 
mutual respect. The only conditions it has yet exhibited any willing- 
cs Ky consider are conditions which involve the surrender of Western 
rights. 

The United States continues to believe that conclusion of an ade- 
quately controlled test ban agreement is a matter of greatest urgency. 
We wish to reaffirm, however, our belief that test ban negotiations 
should be resumed separately from negotiations on general and com- 
plete disarmament. The Soviet resumption of atmospheric testing has 
Increased the urgency which attaches to the signature of a complete 
treaty test ban. Complex negotiation on general disarmament should 
se permitted to delay the achievement of this significant step for- 
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I would emphasize again my regret that the Soviet Union has re- 
jected the offer of the United Kingdom and the United States Goven- 
ment to halt atmospheric tests creating fallout. 


Only after a searching review of vital U.S. security interests and 





after the utmost provocation did we announce our intent to resume 


underground tests. The non-aligned nations may be assured of ow 
continued willingness to negotiate an effective treaty; but, mean- 
while, the national security interests of our country and of our Allies 
in the Free World must be protected. The United States looks for- 
ward to full consideration of the test ban issue in the forthcoming 
United Nations General Assembly which we hope will move the So- 
viet Union to abandon its opposition to effective controls and toward 
acceptance of a test ban agreement. 

The United States is pleased to note that the participants in the 
recent conference in Belgrade mentioned the importance of an effec 
tive system of inspection and control. This is the crux of the matter. 


It is clear from United States proposals in the nuclear test negotis- 


tions that the United States contemplates ins 
dures in the disarmament field in whi 
as well as others, would participate. 

For some months the United States has been conducting an inten- 
sive study of the problem of general disarmament which resulted in 
a request to Congress to create a disarmament agency. ‘The study 
has also resulted in the development of a comprehensive plan for 
general and complete disarmament which is in the final stage of prep- 
arations for public presentation. This plan provides for a program 
which will insure that the disarmament 1s general and complete; that 
war is no longer an instrument for settling international disputes; 
and that disarmament is accompanied by the creation of reliable pro- 
cedures for peaceful settlement of disputes and maintenance of peace 
in accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

The American commitment to these Objectives goes deep.* Our 
colleagues in the world community will not find us faint-hearted in 
this cause. 

Talks between the United States and the Soviet Union resumed 
September 6 in New York in a further effort to bring the two sides 
closer together and to work out a satisfactory disarmament forum. 
The proposals put forth by the United States y these talks provides 
for participation of non-aligned countries in future broad disarma- 
ment. negotiations. They also provide for negotiations under the 
auspices of the United Nations if the Soviet U. 


nion will agree. The 
United States believes the General Assembly will have an opportunity 


pection and control prow- 


ch the non-aligned countries, 


to go into the matter since a Committee of the Whole exists in the 
form of the Disarmament Commission, which can be convened at any 


time. 

In conclusion, let me say, Mr. President, that we found elements 
in the message and in the Declaration which reflected a genuine desire 
to bring about a relaxation of tensions and which, if applied in a truly 


neutral and objective manner, could be of positive benefit in easing 
world tensions. 
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We respect, as always, the desire of other nations to remain non- 
alioned. We understand with sympathy and share their passion for 
peace. We are, as always, prepared to cooperate with all initiatives 
to bring about an improvement in the world situation. We look 
fora’ to continued friendly relations with the governments and 
peoples participating in the Belgrade meeting. 


Statement by President Kennedy at the Conclusion of the Visit of 
President Sukarno and President Keita, September 13, 1961: 


We have welcomed the visit of President Sukarno and President 
Keita on behalf of the nations which recently met in Belgrade, because 
we have viewed with growing concern the heightening tension in 
world affairs. Statesmen everywhere have an urgent responsibility 
to make every effort to preserve the peace and to solve their differences 
by peaceful means. This can be done if all approach these differences 
with full understanding of the rights, obligations and vital interests 
of others. 

The situation in Berlin is filled with danger. I have made it clear 
that the position of the West and of the West Berliners will be de- 
fended. I have also made it clear that we are ready to discuss these 
matters with other governments, including the Government of the 
Soviet Union, and to search for the means to preserve an honorable 
a If that is the purpose on all sides, there is no need for resort 
to force. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Western powers are meeting in Wash- 
ington tomorrow. Next week the Secretary of State will head the 
United States Delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. We understand that Foreign Minister Gromyko will also 
be present. This will provide an opportunity for serious talks about 
Germany and other problems if the Soviet side proves willing. The 
channels of diplomacy are open for the exploration of constructive 
steps toward a reduction of tension. Other means are available when 
they can serve a useful purpose. Meanwhile, it is clearly of the utmost 
importance that there bs no unilateral acts which will make peaceful 
progress impossible. 


Statement by the Soviet Foreign Ministry, September 14, 19612 


President John Kennedy of the United States declared on Sept. : 
13 that the United States was ready to enter into serious talks with 
the Soviet Union on the German and other problems if the Soviet 
side would show such a desire. He remarked that an opportunity 
for such talks would be provided in connection with the arrival in 
New York of the United States Secretary of State and the Foreign 





> Statement released by the Office of the White House Press Secretary, Sept. 13. 1961. 
Statement as issued at Moscow by Tass; The New York Times, Sept. 15, 1961. 
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Minister of the U.S.S.R. for the sixteenth session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

On the same day the British Foreign Office welcomed this state- 
ment made by the United States President. 

In view of the aforesaid desire of the Government of the United 
States and President Kennedy personally, and taking into, considera- 
tion the positive attitude to this Propo of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the Ministry of [Foreign] Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 
is authorized to state that Andrei Gromyko, the Minister of ee 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. who will head the Soviet delegation to the 
sixteenth session of the United Nations Genera] Assembly, is ready 
to enter into a relevant exchange of opinions with Dean Rusk, the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

The Soviet Government proceeds from the assumption, as its head 
Nikita Khrushchev emphasized more than once, that the sides will 
display a serious attitude to the talks and will jointly search for a 
solution of the problem of the conclusion of a German peace treaty 
and a settlement on its basis of the situation in West Berlin. 

Such is the Soviet Government’s reply to the statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the British Foreign Office. 


Election Speech in East Berlin by Walter Ulbricht, Concerning 
West Berlin, September 15, 1961} 


[Extract] 


For what are we preparing ourselves now? The most important 
thing in the next few months is the conclusion of a German peace 
treaty. Connected with it is establishment of the complete sover- 
eignty of the GDR, a sovereignty which must be respected by all 
states, and, of this I am convinced, which will eventually in fact be 
respected. 

Part of this sovereignty is full control over all our routes of com- 
munications in exactly the same way as this applies in the case of 
every sovereign state. Our opponents say in this connection that our 
absolute claim to control over all routes of communication means in- 
peding the routes of communication. This is obviously malicious 
nonsense. Control does not mean disturbance, but order; that meaps 
order on our routes of communication which corresponds with the 
generally recognized rules of international law. We want nothing 
more and nothing less. 

The governments of the Western powers have mentioned three ques- 
tions in various pronouncements which in their opinion should be 
settled on the lines they desire. What demands are these? Every 
agreement on West Berlin should in the view of the Western powers 
lay down: First, the presence of troops of the Western powers in 
West Berlin; second, maintenance of the viability of West Berlin; 
and third, maintenance of the routes of communication between West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic. 


1Translation from speech local elections b 9 levi 
sion, Sept. 15, 1961. > on local elect roadcast by East German radio and te 
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With regard to point one, I can only say that in our view the pres- 
ence of occupation troops in West Berlin has no legal basis and is 
completely superfluous. But the Western powers would like to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Government on this matter. They should reach 
agreement on how the right of occupation in West Berlin, this remain- 
ing remnant from World War II, should be liquidated. 

As regards the demand for maintenance of the viability of West 
Berlin, it is presumably clear to everyone that the part of the city, 
West Berlin, which lies in the middle of the GDR can never be viable 
unless West Berlin at long last throws over its role as a disruptive 
center of the cold war and maintains peaceful and normal relations 
with theGDR. This means that West Berlin must be a demilitarized, 
free neutral city. No one, not even the United States, Great Britain, 
or Bonn, is able to guarantee the viability of West Berlin unless West 
Berlin becomes a demilitarized, free city, in whose internal affairs no 
one is to interfere. 

Finally, as regards the maintenance of the routes of communica- 
tion with West Berlin, all of which, as everyone knows, proceed across 
the sovereignty territory of the sovereign GDR, we have more than 
once declared our readiness to conclude agreements on this matter 
with all states interested in transit traffic with West Berlin and to 
guarantee the maintenance of these routes of communication if West 
Berlin is transformed into a demilitarized, free city. If the govern- 
ments of the Western powers are prepared to adopt a calm attitude 
which takes into account the existing facts it should not be difficult 
to reach an agreement which corresponds to the interests of all 
concerned. 


Letter From Premier Khrushchev to Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, September 16, 1961 


Esteemed Mr. Prime Minister, 

I have studied with close attention and interest the letter from the 
recently ended conference of the heads of state and government of 25 
nonaligned nations, and I am deeply touched that you took the trouble 
to bring it to Moscow and deliver it to me in person. I express heart- 
ok gratitude to all the distinguished conference participants for this 

etter. 

It is gratifying that the views of the Soviet Government on the 
present world situation coincide in many respects with the consider- 
ations set forth in the letter from the conference participants. I was 
also favorably impressed by the other conference documents full of 
concern for the destiny of the world. 

How can one fail to rejoice that the governments of neutral states, 
whose population comprises a third of mankind, have lifted their 
voices in defense of peace and resolutely denounced the policy of war 
preparation. This will be of greater importance for world develop- 
ments since the struggle to prevent war and consolidate peace was and 
remains the backbone of the entire foreign policy of the socialist 
states, which compose another third of man ind. 


1 Soviet Embassy at Washington, press release 201, Sept. 22, 1961. 
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This is how broad the circle of states which regard concern forpéive 
as their vital cause has become. + Api 
The conference’s insistent call for the immediate conclusionghs 
treaty on general and complete disarmament will unquestiongyy 
attract the attention of all people. Yes, it is indeed the most. preggid 
and urgent matter, as in it we have a reliable key to stable peace 
earth. — 
The Soviet Government regards with great respect the confe; 
considerations and conclusions on a number of other internationgl 
questions, including the question of complete and final liquidationjot 
colonialism. It can now be confidently said that soon, very soon, jhe 
pressure of the peoples’ joint forces will break the resistance of sta 
clinging to their colonial possessions which have served them: 
decades as a source of enrichment, but only because the colonialist 
robbed and brutally exploited the colonial peoples. The sweatian¢ 
blood of these peoples—such is the source of the wealth of the colonial 
powers. The day is near when colonialism will be forever wiped@t 
the face of the earth. ‘oy. ae 
In the letter delivered to me the conference participants expre 
deep concern over the aggravation of the international situation gnd 
the danger of war. The Soviet Government fully shares this concer 
In all the postwar period the threat of war has never, perhaps, bey 
felt as keenly as coda, As you are well aware, of course, this sta 
of affairs has not come of itself. It is a result of the activities:6t 
definite forces which are interested in anything but stable mal: 
One cannot escape the thought that the policy of the NATO Powers — 
is being increasingly influenced by circles which simply seek wat; 
push toward war. They apparently realize that time is working 
against the old imperialist system founded on domination and oppree 
sion, on flouting the basic rights of the peoples, and are consideringit | 
the time has not come to stake everything on an attempt to stop bye 
war the great shifts that are taking place in the life of the oples 
throughout the world, and especially on the continents which Ul} 
yesterday groaned under the whip of colonial overseers. oy 
This is the conclusion you reach when you see that the governments 
of the Western Powers are intensifying military preparations; iD 
every way, increasing the already inflated military budgets, calling 
up reservists, and instilling among the population of their countries 
a spirit. of militarism of which there is already too much in. some 
NATO Powers. It appears that these countries are not averse'to 
using for a general showdown the central question which brooks 
no delay—the question of a German peace treaty whose conclusion 
would radically improve the situation in Europe, considering ‘the 
actual situation which has developed in Germany in connection with 
the formation of two sovereign German states, and would render 
a serious service to the cause of universal peace. te Be 
It is not natural for the Soviet people to remain. passive onlookers 
when some powers undertake senseless—I’ll speak frankly—danger- 
ous, adventurist actions. We have been compelled to take the meas’ 
ures you know of to strengthen the security of our country. To do 
otherwise would have been to place our country in a dangerous-sitt- 
ation In the face of a threat by aggressive forces. arc 
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I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to declare that 
we are deeply convinced that the measures we have taken are in the 
interests not only of the Soviet people, of our allies, who like ourselves 
defend the cause of peace, the need for drawing a line through World 
War IT and concluding a German peace treaty for this purpose, but 
also in the interests of all other peoples who crave a peaceful life. 
We express satisfaction with the fact that on the whole our defensive 
measures have been understood correctly by most broad public circles 
in many countries. 

I should like to tell you openly and frankly, although it will be no 
news to you, that the Soviet Union would not like to follow in the 
rut of military rivalry with the Western Powers. This is not our 
policy, this is not our road, and we should not like to follow along 
this road unless forced to doso. Our greatest and most sacred desire 
is to live in friendship with all states, to live nm a world without arma- 
ments, in a world without wars. It is for this reason that we are 
demanding so persistently that the statesmen responsible for the des- 
tiny of the world take the only correct decision: to put an end to 
remnants of the Second World War, to smash completely the war 
machinery of states, destroy all armaments, including nuclear weapons, 
which would finally remove the question of nuclear weapon tests. 
Both of these questions are bound up organically, inseparably and 
can be solved only simultaneously. It is this that I tried to stress 
in every way during my recent meeting with President Kennedy in 
Vienna. 

In their letter the participants in the conference of noncommitted 
nations urge negotiation between the Great Powers to remove the 
danger of war. In particular they suggest direct talks between the 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and the President of 
the United States of America. 

What can one say to that? You know, of course, that the Soviet 
Union has always stood for a negotiated settlement of outstanding 
issues. Naturally now too we believe that talks between states, espe- 
cially between the USSR and the United States, as the mightiest and 
most influential countries, can and must play an important role in 
cleansing the international atmosphere. In the name of ensuring 
peace we are ready for talks any time, any place and at any level. 

The need has been ripe for a long time for statesmen of nations 
which fought against Hitler Germany to sit down at a peace confer- 
ence table and together with representatives of both German states, 
in a calm atmosphere, without stirring up Passions, work out a peace 
treaty which would quench the smoldering embers left after the world 
conflagration which raged a decade and a half ago. These do exist, 
and not just anywhere but in the center of Europe from which spread 
that conflagration in whose flames tens of millions of people perished. 
We Soviet people, better than anyone else, know what this tragedy cost 
and how many human lives it took. 

It goes without saying that negotiations on mature international 
problems are needed, and we have said so on more than one occasion. 
But they are needed not for the sake of negotiations. Bitter ex- 
perience has taught us to speak about this straight. Talks would be 
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useful only if the statesmen were to go to these talks with a seriou 
desire and readiness to achieve agreement which would represent 4 
basis for strengthening peace. The participants in the must 
have courage to face reality and clearly realize that no one can tum 
the tide of events which reflect the natural development of human 
society. 

One has to speak about this because some Western leaders are not 
averse to striking attitudes even when most serious matters are at 
stake: Just look at us, how we don’t let ourselves listen to reason. Is 
it not a fact that certain Western leaders keep interspersing their 
statements with utterances to the effect that they are holding tough 
positions and savor this word “tough” in every way. 

We, on the other hand, believe that leaders invested with the trust 
of the peoples, like helmsmen, must look forward, clearly seeing the 
way their ships of state take, and in any case should try to see that 
way and avoid hidden dangers and reefs. Is it not a fact that evel 
a good beginning can take different turns. N egotiations can plot 
a dependable channel through which these ships will confidently sail 
into calmer waters and avoid the gathering storm. But negotiations, 
1f one dooms them to failure in advance and repeats the incantation 
about the need for a tough position—as certain politicians, in Bonn — 
for example, are doing—can run the Ships of state aground on reefs — 
and bring calamity upon the peoples. 

I want you to get. me right. The Soviet Government is ready to 
take part in negotiations which would really be aimed at the speediest 
solution of pressing international problems: in the first place in a 
peace conference on the question of concluding a German peace trea 
and normalizing the situation in West Berlin on this basis, It is 
convinced that the sooner such serious negotiations start, the better. 
It would be an expression of great statesmanship if such a treaty were 
concluded on an agreed basis at the earliest date, 

To strengthen peace and normalize the situation in Europe and 
throughout the world, it would be a good thing if other countries 
which have not. yet recognized both German states—the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany—would 
recognize them de jure, establish relations with them. The admission 
of the German Democratic Republic and the Federal] Republic of 
Germany to the United Nations would serve the same purpose. 

All this would raise a serious barrier to the revenge-seeking circles 
in West Germany which, as is known, are rallying forces to change 
the conditions which have arisen since World War IL. The entry of 
both German states into the United Nations and the establishment of 
relations with them would fix the situation which exists in Germany, 
and that would be a great contribution to the cause of strengthening 
world peace. 

Allow me, Mr. Prime Minister. to express once more satisfaction 
over the efforts which vou personally, together with leading statesmen 
of other noncommitted nations, are making to cleanse the interna- 
tional atmosphere. I should like to assure you that, faithful to its 
policy of peace. the Soviet Government, for its part, will continue to 
Spire ro efforts to enable the neoples to live without fear of war, In 


conditions of peace and prosperity. 
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Communiqué by the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, Washington, September 16, 
1961> 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany met in Washington 
September 15 and 16. This meeting represents a further step in 
the process of continuing consultation among the Four Powers, de- 
signed to coordinate policies and actions to meet Soviet threats, 

The Ministers discussed the dangerous heightening of world ten- 
sion brought about since their last meeting by Soviet unilateral ac- 
tions in Berlin, such as those of August 13, and by the Soviet decision 
to resume extensive nuclear testing in the atmosphere. The Ministers 
reviewed the progress reports submitted to them on the political, 
economic and military measures which the Four Powers are under- 
taking to meet the situation. 

The Ministers agreed that a peaceful solution to the problem of 
Germany and Berlin can be achieved if both sides are prepared to 
undertake discussions which take account of the rights and interests 
of all concerned. They agreed that an effort should be made to ascer- 
oe if there exists a reasonable basis for negotiations with the Soviet 

nion. 

This meeting will be followed by the normal process of consultation 
in the North Atlantic Council. 


Note From the Soviet Union to the French Republic, Concerning 
Flight of Military Aircraft of the Federal Republic of Germany 
Over East Germany, September 17, 1961 ? 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics deems 
: a to state the following to the Government of the French 

epublic: 

On September 14, 1961, at 17 hours 08 minutes (5:08 P.M.) Moscow 
time, two military jet planes of the F-84 type with markings of the 
FRG Bundeswehr intruded in the area of the populated locality of 
Klend (75 kilometers southwest of Magdeburg) into the territory of 
the German Democratic Republic. 

Having flown at an altitude of 6,000 meters over the towns of Thale 
and Quedlinburg, the planes climbed to an altitude of 9,000 meters 
and, in an area south of the town of Stassfurt, entered the Berlin- 
Frankfurt on Main air lane. The intruder planes followed this lane 
to the area west of Treuenbrietzen where, descending sharply, they 
swerved to the northeast and landed at the French military airport of 
Tegel in West Berlin at 17 hours 29 minutes. 

The FRG Government and the occupational authorities of the West- 
ern Powers are striving to present this brazen subversion as a con- 
sequence of “technical failures.” The French representative at the 
Berlin aerial security center stated that the Bundeswehr planes ap- 
peared in West Berlin because they had “strayed” and landed at the 


* Department of State press release 637. Sept. 16, 1961 


4 Sofiet Embassy at Washington, press release 198, Sept. 18, 1961. Identical notes were 
delivered to the American and British Embassies at Moscow. 
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French military airfield with the permission of the occupationiaitiita 
ities. iin... 
According to the version circulated by the official FRG re re 
tives, the abovesaid planes strayed off their course after NATO7miangg 
vers in France due to a “thunderstorm,” “failure of flight instrumeyiEgs 
and “inexperience of the fliers,” and “since their fuel was'' ed 
out, they descended to the ground and landed by chance at theiWeu;, 
Berlin airport of Tegel.” WY 
All these so-called “diverting statements” are intended to misled’ 
public opinion and cover up the traces. The point in ques OH$IS 
nothing less than a prearranged provocation whose idea is obviolstw 
heat the world atmosphere to the limit and nip in the bud any oppor 
tunity of reaching agreement among the countries concerned one 
international problems. lad 
The course of the flight and the way it was carried out by the crews 
of the planes refute completely the claim concerning the failuresf 
flight instruments and other cock-and-bull stories about the Bur 
deswehr strayed fliers. The West German planes, which flew more 
than 200 kilometers (including more than 150 kilometers along#the 
Berlin-Frankfort on Main air lane) over the territory of the GDR 
maintained two-way radio communication with the Tegel: Ai 
The complex course and altitude maneuvering, the coordination{a 
both planes, their accurate direction at the Tegel Airfield could nd 
have been effected with the radio navigation equipment out of ordér 
It is not the Bundeswehr fliers that have “strayed,” but the-high 
ranking military and political leaders of West Germany and. thos 
who are behind them. It is their hand, experienced in all sorts ofa 
version, that has sent with evil intent war planes into the hearts 
sovereign state’s territory, planes designed not for pleasure rides, )ut 
for war missions, including the delivery of atom bombs to the targeb | 
The rash venture with the dispatching of two Bundeswehr fightar: 
bombers through the air space of the GDR is one of the most dangerous 
provocations that has been committed on the communication: royte _ 
with West Berlin, and in West Berlin proper, by the FRG militanst | 
quarters with the support of the Western occupation authorities. |. »!: 
It goes without saying that the Soviet Government cannot pass,oyet 
such facts. The Government of France has repeatedly declared-of 
late that it is the duty of all states to refrain from any actions likely 
to aggravate tension and increase the danger to international peace 
Unfortunately, however, there are quite a few indications thatthe 
French Government does not attach much importance to its own , 
appeals. The French occupation authorities have not only failed | 






to take any measures to cut short the FRG subversive activities m 
West Berlin but, as we see, they are ready to place at the disposal of 
militarists and revanchists the air lanes and airfields in West Berlin 

Even if we assume that the French authorities could not seh th 
about the prepared provocation, which in itself is hardly probable, 


can this dispel the people’s alarm for the destiny of peace pee 

with which the West German militarists are irresponsibly gambling+ — 
France, the United States and Britain, while rearming ther ERG, 

often brag that they have the situation under full control. Living.1D 
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a world of such illusions, the Western Powers may one day, against 
their own will, find themselves involved in a devastating war. 

Lodging the most resolute protest with the Government of France 
in connection with the most outrageous act of aggression—the viola- 
tion of Bundeswehr war planes of the GDR air space and their flight 
via the air lanes to West Berlin—the Soviet Government gives warn- 
ing that in the future in such cases intruder war planes which fail to 
comply with the demand to land at an indicated spot will be destroyed 
with every means, including missiles. 

The growing provocative sorties of the FRG militarists and re- 
vanchists show convincingly once again how ripe is the need to con- 
clude a German peace treaty and to normalize, on its basis, the situa- 
tion in West Berlin so as to safeguard the serenity and security of the 
peoples. 


Address by President Kennedy to the United Nations General 
Assembly, September 25, 19612 


We meet in an hour of grief and challenge. Dag Hammarskjold is 
dead. But the United Nations lives. His tragedy is deep in our 
hearts, but the tasks for which he died are at the top of our agenda. 
A noble servant of peace is gone. But the quest for peace lies before 


The problem is not the death of one man—the problem is the life 
of this Organization. It will either grow to meet the challenges of 
our age, or it will be gone with the wind, without influence, without 
force, without respect. Were we to let it die—to enfeeble its vigor—to 
cripple its powers—we would condemn our future. 

For in the development of this Organization rests the only true al- 
ternative to war; and war appeals no longer as a rational alternative. 
Unconditional war can no longer lead to unconditional victory. It 
can no longer serve to settle disputes. It can no longer concern the 
great Powers alone. For a nuclear disaster, spread by winds and 
waters and fear, could well engulf the great and the small, the rich and 
the poor, the committed and the uncommitted alike. Mankind must 
put an end to war—or war will put an end to mankind. 

So let us here resolve that Dag Hammarskjold did not live—or die— 
in vain. Let us call a truce to terror. Let us invoke the blessings of 
peace. And, as we build an international capacity to keep peace, let 
us join in dismantling the national capacity to wage war. 


I] 


This will require new strength and new roles for the United Na- 
tions. For disarmament without checks is but a shadow—and a com- 
munity without law is but a shell. Already the United Nations has 
become both the measure and the vehicle of man’s most generous im- 
pulses. Already it has provided—in the Middle East, in Asia, in 
Africa this year in the Congo =a means of holding man’s violence 
within bounds. , 





*# Released by the Office of the White House Press Secretary (New York, New York), 
Sept. 25, 1961. 
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But the great question which confronted this body in 1045 is still 
before us—whether man’s cherished hopes for progress and peace a 
to be destroyed by terror and disruption—whether the “foul winds of 
war’ can be tamed in time to free the cooling winds of reason—anl 
whether the pledges of our Charter are to be fulfilled or defied: 
pledges to secure peace, progress, human rights and -world law. - 

In this hall there are not three forces, but two. One is composed of 
those who are trying to build the kind of world described in Articles 
1 and 2 of the Charter. The other, seeking a different world, would 
undermine this Organization in the process. 

Today of all days our dedication to the Charter must be mait- 
tained. It must be strengthened, first of all, by the selection of an 
outstanding civil servant to carry forward the responsibilities of the 
Secretary General—a man endowed with both the wisdom and the 
power to make meaningful the moral force of the world community. 
The late Secretary General nurtured and sharpened the United Na- 
tions obligation to act. But he did not invent it. It was there in the 
Charter. It is still there in the Charter. 

Tfowever difficult it may be to fill Mr. Hammarskjold’s place, it can 
better be filled by one man rather than by three. Even the thre 
horses of the troika did not have three drivers, all going in different 
directions. They had only one—and so must the United Nations 
executive. To install a triumvirate, or any panel or any rotating 
authority, in the United Nations administrative offices would replace — 
order with anarchy, action with paralysis, confidence with confusion. — 

The Secretary General, in a very real sense, is the servant of this 
Assembly. Diminish his authority and you diminish the authority 
of the only body where all nations, regardless of power, are equal and 
sovereign. Until all the powerful are Just. the weak will be secure 
only in the strength of this Assembly. | 

Effective and independent executive action is not the same question 
as balanced representation. In view of the enormous change in the 
membership of this body since its founding, the United States delega- 
tion will join in any effort for the prompt review and revision of the 
composition of United Nations bodies. 

But to give this Organization three drivers—to permit each great 
Power to decide its own case—would entrench the cold war in the 
headquarters of peace. Whatever advantages such a plan may hold © 
out to my own country as one of the great Powers, we reject it. For 
we prefer world law, in the age of self-determination, to world war, 
in the age of mass extermination. 





IT] 


Today, every inhabitant of this planet must contemplate the da 
When this planet may no longer be habitable. Every man, woman an 
child lives under a nuclear sword of Damocles, hangin by the slend- 
erest. of threads, capable of being cut at any moment ry accident or 
miscalculation or by madness. The weapons of war must be abolished 
before they abolish us. 

Men no longer debate whether armaments are a symptom or a cause 
of tension. The mere existence of modern weapons—ten million 
times more powerful than any that the world has ever seen, and only 
minutes away from any target on earth—is a source of horror and 
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discord and distrust. Men no longer maintain that disarmament must 
await the settlement of all disputes—for disarmament must be a part 
of any permanent settlement. And men may no longer pretend that 
the quest for disarmament is a sign of weakness—for in a spiralling 
arms race, a nation’s security may be shrinking even as its arms 
increase. 

For fifteen years this Organization has sought the reduction and 
destruction of arms. Now that goal is no longer a dream—it is a 
practical matter of life or death. The risks inherent in disarmament 
pale in comparison to the risks inherent in an unlimited arms race. 

It is in this spirit that the recent Belgrade Conference—recognizing 
that this is no longer a Soviet problem or an American problem, 
but a human problem—endorsed a program of “general, complete and 
strictly internationally controlled disarmament”. It is in this same 
spirit that we in the United States have labored this year, with a new 
urgency and with a new, now statutory agency fully endorsed by the 
Congress, to find an approach to disarmament which would be so far- 
reaching yet realistic, so mutually balanced and beneficial, that it 
could be accepted by every nation. And it is in this spirit that we 
have presented, with the agreement of the Soviet Union—under the 
Jabel which both nations now accept of “general and complete dis- 
armament”—a statement of newly agreed principles for negotiation. 

But we are well aware that all issues of principle are not settled— 
and that principles alone are not enough. It is therefore our inten- 
tion to challenge the Soviet Union, not to an arms race, but to a peace 
race, to advance together step by step, stage by stage, until general 
and complete disarmament has been achieved. We invite them now 
a go beyond agreement in principle to reach agreement on actual 
plans. 

The program to be presented to this Assembly—for general and 
complete disarmament under effective and international control— 
moves to bridge the gap between those who insist on a gradual ap: 
proach and those who talk only of the final and total achievement. 
It would create machinery to keep the peace as it destroys the machin- 
ery of war. It would proceed through balanced and safeguarded 
stages desigried to give no State a military advantage over another. 
It would place the final responsibility for verification and control 
where it belongs—not with the big Powers alone, not with one’s ad- 
versary or one’s self, but in an international organization within the 
framework of the United Nations. It would assure that indispensable 
condition of disarmament—true inspection—and apply it in stages 
proportionate to the stage of disarmament. It would cover delivery 
systems as well as weapons. It would ultimately halt their produc- 
tion as well as their testing, their transfer as well as their possession. 
It would achieve, under the eyes of an international disarmament 
organization, a steady reduction in force, both nuclear and conven- 
tional, until it had abolished all armies and all weapons except those 
needed for internal order and a new United Nations peace force. 

And it starts that process now, today, even as the talks begin. 

In short, general and complete disarmament must no longer be a 
slogan used to resist the first steps. It is no longer to be a goal with- 
out means of achieving it, without means of verifying its progress, 
without means of keeping the peace. It is now a realistic plan, and 

76191—61——_58 
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a test——a test of those only willing to talk and a test of thos 
to act. A 
Such a plan would not bring a world free from conflict ‘aft ue 
but it| would bring a world free from the terrors of mass destrucdtitit 
It would not usher in the era of the super-State—but it would usher 
in an era in which no State could annihilate or be annihilated by 
another. Si 

In 1946 this nation proposed the Baruch plan to internationaliz 
the atom before other nations even possessed the bomb or demilitarized 
their troops. We proposed with our allies the disarmament plan of 
1951 while still at war in Korea. And we make our proposals today, 
while building up our defenses over Berlin, not because we are incor- 
sistent or insincere or intimidated, but because we know: that the 
rights of free men will prevail—because, while we are “compelled 
against our will to rearm, we look confidently beyond Berlin tothe 
kind of disarmed world we all prefer. : 

I therefore propose, on the basis of this plan, that disarmament 
negotiations resume promptly, and continue without interruption un- 
til an entire program for general and complete disarmament not only 
has been agreed upon but has been actually achieved. 


IV on 


The logical place to begin is a treaty assuring the end of nucle 
tests of all kinds, in every environment, under workable controls. ; 
The United States and the United Kingdom have proposed such, ; 
treaty that is both reasonable and effective and ready for signature. 
We are still prepared to sign that treaty today. cen 

We also proposed a mutual ban on atmospheric testing, without 
inspection or controls, in order to save the human race from the poipon 
of radioactive fallout. We regret that that offer has not, .baen 
accepted. ~ spe 

For fifteen years we have sought to make the atom an instrumentol 
peaceful growth rather than of war. But for fifteen years our.¢on- 
cessions have been matched by obstruction, our patience by intransi- 
gence, and the pleas of mankind for re have met with disregard. 

Finally, as the explosions of others beclouded the skies, my country 
was left with no alternative but to act in its own interests and in.the 
interests of the free world’s security. _We cannot endanger that 
security by refraining from testing while others improve their,.ar- 
senal. Nor can we endanger it by another long, uninspected ban.on 
testing. For three years we accepted those risks in our o society 
while seeking agreement on inspection. But this year, while we were 
negotiating in good faith in Geneva, others were secretly preparing 
new experiments in destruction.’ ge 

Our tests are not polluting the atmosphere. Our deterrent .weap 
ons are guarded against accidental explosion or use. Our dosti 
and scientists stand ready to help any nation measure and ‘meet;the 


hazards to health which inevitably result from the tests in thelat- 
mosphere. a s 
ie oAkt 


1See Documents on Disarmament 1945- me, 1960 (Department of State’p 
lications 7008 and 7172) » 1945-1959, and sa (Dep Rinse pi 


° See Genera Conference on the Discontinuation of Nuclear Weapons Teste: History yaa 
Analysis of Negotiations (Department of State publication 7258). pias We 
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But to halt the spread of these terrible weapons, to halt the con- 
tamination of the air, to halt the spiralling nuclear arms race, we 
remain ready to seek new avenues of agreement. Our new disarma- 
ment program thus includes the following proposals: 

First, signing the test-ban treaty, by all nations. This can 

ebe done now. Test ban negotiations need not and should not 
await general disarmament. 

Second, stopping the production of fissionable materials for use 
in weapons, and preventing their transfer to any nation now 
lacking in nuclear weapons. | 

Third, prohibiting the transfer of control over nuclear weapons 
tostates that do not own them. 

Fourth, keeping nuclear weapons from seeding new battle- 
grounds in outer space. 

Fifth, gradually destroying existing nuclear weapons and con- 
verting their materials to peaceful uses; and 

Finally, halting the unlimited testing and production of stra- 
tegic nuclear delivery vehicles, and gradually destroying them 
as well. 

V 


To destroy arms, however, is not enough. We must create even as 
we destroy—creating world-wide law and law enforcement as we 
outlaw world-wide war and weapons. In the world we seek United 
Nations emergency forces which have been hastily assembled, uncer- 
tainly supplied and inadequately financed will never be enough. 

Therefore, the United States recommends that all Member nations 
earmark special peace-keeping units in their armed forces—to be on 
call to the United Nations, to be specially trained and quickly avail- 
able, and with advance provision for financial and logistic support. 

dn addition, the United States Delegation will suggest a series of 
steps to improve the United Nations machinery for the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes—for on-the-spot fact-finding, mediation and ad- 
judication—for extending the rule of international law. For peace 
is not solely a matter of military or technical problems—it is prima- 
rily a problem of politics and people. And unless man can match 
his strides in weapons and technology with equal strides in social] and 
political development, our great strength, like that of the dinosaur, 
will become incapable of proper control—and, like the dinosaur, will 
vanish from the earth. 

VI 


As we extend the rule of Jaw on earth, so must we also extend it 
to man’s new domain: outer space. 

All of us salute the brave cosmonauts of the Soviet Union. The new 
horizons of outer space must not. be riven by the old bitter concepts 
of imperialism and sovereign claims. The cold reaches of the uni- 
verse must not become the new arena of an even colder war. 

To this end, we shall urge proposals extending the United Nations 
Charter to the limits of man’s exploration in the universe, reserving 
outer space for peaceful use, prohibiting weapons of mass destruction 
in space or on celestial bodies, and opening the mysteries and bene- 
fits of space to every nation. We shall propose further cO-operative 
efforts between all the nations in weather prediction and eventually in 
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weather control. We shall propose, finally, a global system of con- 
munications satellites linking the whole world in telegraph, telephone, 
radio and television. The day need not be far away when such 6 
system will televise the proceedings of this body to every corner of the 
world for the benefit of peace. 4 

@ 


But the mysteries of outer space must not divert our eyes or our 
energies from the harsh realities that face our fellowmen. Political 
sovereignty is but a mockery, without the means of meeting poverty, 
illiteracy and disease. Self-determination is but a slogan if the fu- 
ture holds no hope. | 

That 1s why my nation—which has freely shared its capital and its 
technology to help others help themselves—now proposes officially 
designating this decade of the 1960’s as the United Nations Decade of 
Development. Under the framework of that resolution, -the United 
Nations’ existing efforts in promoting economic growth can be ex 
panded and co-ordinated. Regional surveys and training institutes 
can now pool the talents of many. New research, technical assistance 
and pilot projects can unlock the wealth of less developed lands and 
untapped waters. And development can become a, co-operative, and 
not a competitive, enterprise—to enable all nations, however divers 
in their systems and beliefs, to become in fact as well as in law both 
free and equal nations. 

virl 


My country favors a world of free and equal states. We with 
those who say that colonialism is a key issue in this Acsambly. But 
let the full facts of that issue be discussed in full. 

On the one hand is the fact that, since the close of World War Il,4 
world-wide declaration of independence has transformed nearly 1 bil- 
lion people and 9 million square miles into forty-two free and inde — 
pendent states. Less than 2 per cent of the world’s population now — 
lives in “dependent” territories. 

I do not ignore the remaining problems of traditional colonialism 
which still confront this body. Those problems will be solved, with © 
patience, goodwill and determination. Within the limits of our 
sponsibility in such matters, my country intends to be a participant, 
and not merely an observer, in the peaceful, expeditious movemen 
of nations from the status of colonies to the partnership of equals 
That continuing tide of self-determination which runs so strong has 
our sympathy and our support. , 

But colonialism in its harshest forms is not only the exploitation 
of new nations by old, of dark skins by light—or the subjugation of 
the poor by the rich. My nation was once a colony—and we know 
what colonialism means; the exploitation and subjugation of the w 
by the powerful, of the many by the few, of the governed who have 
given no consent to be governed, whatever their continent, their class 
or their color. ; ; : . 

And that is why there is no ignoring the fact that the tide. of self- 
determination has not yet reached ‘the communist empire where § 
population far larger than that officially termed “dependent” lives 
under governments installed by foreign troops instead of free institu- 
tions—under a system which knows only one party and one belief— 
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which suppresses free debate, free elections, free newspapers, free 
books and free trade unions—and which builds a wall to keep truth 
a stranger and its own citizens prisoners. Let us debate colonialism 
in full—and apply the principle of free choice and the practice of 
free plebiscites in every corner of the globe. 


IX 


Finally, as President of the United States, I consider it my duty 
to report to this Assembly on two threats to the peace which are not 
on your crowded agenda, but which cause us, and most of you, the 
deepest concern. 

The first threat on which I wish to report is widely misunderstood : 
the smoldering coals of war in South East Asia. South Vietnam 1s 
already under attack—sometimes by a single assassin, sometimes by 
a band of guerrillas, recently by full battalions. The peaceful borders 
of Burma, Cambodia and India have been repeatedly violated. And 
the peaceful people of Laos are in danger of losing the independence 
they gained not so long ago. 

No one can call these “wars of liberation”. For these are free coun- 
tries living under their own governments. Nor are these aggressions 
any less real because men are knifed in their homes and not shot in the 
fields of battle. a 

The very simple question confronting the world community 1s 
whether measures can be devised to protect the small and the weak 
from such tactics. For if they are successful in Laos and South Viet- 
nam, the gates will be opened wide. 

The United States seeks for itself no base, no territory, no special 
j0sition in this area of any kind. We support a truly neutral and 
independent Laos, its people free from outside interference, living 
at peace with themselves and with their neighbors, assured that their 
territory will not be used for attacks on others, and under a Govern- 
ment comparable—as Mr. Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna—to 
Cambodia and Burma. 

But now the negotiations over Laos are reaching a crucial stage, the 
cease-fire is at best precarious. The rainy season is coming to an end. 
Laotian territory is being used to infiltrate South Vietnam. The 
world community must recognize—and all those who are invol ved— 
that this potent threat to Laotian peace and freedom is indivisible 
from all other threats to their own. 

Secondly, I wish to report to you on the crisis over Germany and 
Berlin. This is not the time or the place for immoderate tones, but 
the world community is entitled to know the very simple issues as 
we see them. If there isa crisis it is because an existing peace in that 
area 1S under threat—because an existing island of free people is 
under pressure—because solemn agreements are being treated with in- 
difference. Established international rights are being threatened 
with unilateral usurpation. Peaceful circulation has been interrupted 
by barbed wire and concrete blocks. 

_ One recalls the order of the Czar in Pushkin’s “Boris Godunov”: 
“Take steps at this very hour that our frontiers be fenced by barriers 


* * * that not a single soul pass o’er the border, that not a hare be 
able to run ora crow fly.” 
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It. is absurd to allege that we are threatening a war merely to 
prevent. the Soviet Union and East Germany For signing & §0- 
called treaty of peace. The western allies are not concerned with 
any paper arrangement the Soviets may wish to make with a Tegime 
of their own creation, on territory occupied by their own troops and 
governed by their own agents. No such action can, however, affect 
either our rights or our responsibilities. 

If there is a dangerous crisis in Berlin—and there is—it is because 
of threats against the vital interests and the deep commitments of the 
Western Powers, and the freedom of West. Berlin. We cannot yield 
these interests. We cannot fail these commitments. We cannot sur 
render the freedom of these people for whom we are responsible. A 
“peace treaty” which carried with it provisions which destroyed the 
peace would be a fraud. A “free city” which was not genuinely fre 
would suffocate freedom and would be an infamy. 

For a city or a people to be truly free, they must have the secure 
right, without economic, political or police pressure, to make their 
own choice and to live their own lives. And, as I have said. befor, 
if anyone doubts the extent to which our presence is desired by the 





| 


| 


people of West Berlin, we are ready to have that question submitted — 


to a free vote in al] Berlin and, if possible, among all the German 
eople. 

i The elementary fact about this crisis is that. it is unnecessary. The 
elementary tools for a peaceful settlement are to be found in the 
Charter. Under its law, agreements are to be kept, unless changed by 
all those who make them. Established rights are to be respected. The 
political disposition of peoples should rest upon their own wish 
freely expressed in plebiscites and free elections. If there are ] 
problems, they can be solved by legal means. If there is a threat 


of force, it must be rejected. If there is a desire for change, it must — 


be a subject for negotiation. And if there is negotiation, it must be 
rooted in mutual respect and concern for the rights of others. 

The Western Powers have calmly resolved to defend, by whatever 
Means are forced upon them, their obligations and their access to 
the free citizens of West Berlin and the self-determination of those 
citizens. This generation learned from bitter experience that either 
brandishing or yielding to threats can only lead to war. But firmness 
and reason can lead to the kind of peaceful solution in which my 
conntry profoundly believes. 

We are committed to no rigid formulas. We seek no perfect solu- 
tion. We recognize that troops and tanks can, for a time, keep 
nation divided against its will, however unwise that policy may seem 
to us. But we believe a peaceful agreement is possible which pro- 
tects the freedom of West Berlin and allied presence and access, 
while recognizing the historic and legitimate interests of others in 
assuring European security. | 

Th» possibilities of negotiation are now being explored; it is too 
early to report what the prospects may be. For our part, we would 
be glad to report at the appropriate time that a solution has beet 
found. For there is no need for a crisis over Berlin threatening the 
peace—and if those who created this crisis desire peace, there will be 
peace and freedom in Berlin. 
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XI 


The events and decisions of the next ten months may well decide the 
fate of man for the next ten thousand years. There will be no avoiding 
these events. There will be no appeal from these decisions. And we 
in this hall shall be remembered either as part of the generation that 
turned this planet into a flaming funeral pyre or as the generation 
that met its vow to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war”. 

In the endeavor to meet that vow, I pledge you every effort that this 
nation possesses. I pledge you that we shall neither commit nor pro- 
voke aggression, that we shall neither flee nor invoke the threat of 
force, that we shall never negotiate out of fear and we shall never fear 
to negotiate. 

Terror is not a new weapon. Throughout history it has been used 
by those who could not prevail either by persuasion or by example. 
But inevitably they failed—either because men are not afraid to die 
for a life worth living, or because the terrorists themselves came to 
realize that free men cannot be frightened by threats and that aggres- 
sion would meet its own response. And it is in the light of that his- 
tory that every nation today should know, be it friend or foe, that the 
United States has both the will and the weapons to join free men in 
standing up to their responsibilities. 

But I come here today to look across this world of threats to a world 
at peace. In that search we cannot expect any final triumph—for new 
problems will always arise. We cannot expect that all nations will 
adopt like systems—for conformity is the jailor of freedom and the 
enemy of growth. Nor can we expect to reach our goal by contrivance, 
by fiat or even by the wishes of all. 

But however close we sometimes seem to that dark and final abyss, 
let no man of peace and freedom despair. For he does not stand 
alone. If we ai persevere, if we can in every land and office look 
beyond our own shores and ambitions, then surely the age will dawn 
in is the strong are just and the weak secure, and the peace pre- 
served. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this Assembly : The decision is ours. Never 
have the nations of the world had so much to lose—or so much to 
gain. Together we shall save our planet—or together we shall perish 
in its flames. Save it we can—save it we must—and then shall we 


earn the eternal thanks of mankind and, as peace-makers, the eternal 
blessing of God. 


Note From the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, Concerning Aerial Incursions in East and West 
Germany, September 26, 1961 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents its compli- 
ments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and has the honor to refer to the latter’s note No. 
94/OSA of September 17, 1961, with regard to which the Embassy, 


1 Department of State press release 663, Sept. 26, 1961. 
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upon the instructions of its government, is authorized to state the 
following. 4 2 ae 

In its note, the Ministry refers to the landing of two F-84 jet air. 
craft of the Armed Forces of the Federal Republic of Germany st 
Tegel Airport in Berlin on September 14, 1961.’ 

As soon as the Allied authorities were aware of this landing, the 
Soviet representative at the Berlin Air Safety ‘Center: was informed 
of the circumstances in which this regrettable incident occurred. The 
facts of the case prove, without any possibility of error, that the two 
planes lost their way. Finding themselves short of fuel, the planes 
sent out distress signals to which only the air’ ee ee at Temple- 
hof replied. Under these circumstances, the latter could take no other 
measure than to let these aircraft land on one of the closest airfields 
that of the Berlin-Tegel. Furthermore, in the exercise of their rights 
and responsibilities, the French authorities immediately detained the 
pilots and the planes and proceeded to investigate the matter. . Th 
investigation confirmed the information stated above. a 

Under these circumstances, the United States Government is sur- 
prised that the Government of the USSR finds it possible to talk of 
“provocations,” “execution of warlike mission,” including “the 
delivery of atomic bombs to their target.” 

The Government of the United States considers it necessary to pomt 
out to the Soviet Government that, in recent weeks. numerous aerial 
incursions on the part of Soviet armed forces have taken place over the 
territory of the Federal Republic of Germany. These incursions were 
brought to the attention of the Soviet authorities by the responsible 
military authorities. No one thought of characterizing them Bs 
“provocations,” or announcing retaliatory measures, which the Soviet 
Government threatens to take. 

It appears to the Government of the United States that at the 
pene time, more than ever, Governments should avoid com licating, 

y unfounded accusations, those incidents which cnevitably occur, 
Only in this way will they be able to limit to proper proportions such 
difficulties as may arise from a crisis for which the Government of the 
United States is in no way responsible. 

The tranquility and security of peoples, to which the Soviet note 
refers, depend on the desire for peace of the Governments that lead 
them. The United States Government, like the Governments with 
which it is allied, has never deviated from this course, It hopes that 


the Government of the U.S.S.R. will devote itself to working in the 
same direction. 


Statement by Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko at the United 
Nations General Assembly, September 26, 19613 


[Extracts] 


* * * * % * s 


Sixteen years separate us from those days when the United Nations 
was born. At the time when the founding States of this Organiza- 
tion affixed their signatures to the Charter, the cannons had stopped 
roaring in Europe. True enough, the war had not yet ended in the 





1U.N. doe. A/PV.1016, Sept. 26, 1961. 
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Far East, but) people already felt that the curtain was about to fall 
and that the great tragedy experienced by humanity would come to 
an end. 

The tortured, starved and maimed peoples directed their thoughts 
to just one thing: How can we avoid another tragedy, how can we 
stop the road to war? That is why the appearance of the United 
Nations which proclaimed the assurance of peace as its supreme goal, 
met with such enthusiastic applause. 

As the years passed the United Nations matured and dozens of new 
countries joined it. You will recall that the Charter, as adopted at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945, was signed by only fifty-one 
States. Look around this hall of the Genera] Assembly today and 
you will see that the membership has almost doubled, especially 
through the admission of Asian and African States which gained their 
national independence in the post-war years. 

One cannot fail to acknowledge that the United Nations still has 
much to do to achieve the purposes for the sake of which it was estab- 
lished, that is, to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war. The distance which still separates us from this goal is indicated 
by the fact that the current session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has foregathered in circumstances far more alarm- 
ing and far more tense than those of any other previous session. 

Why has that happened? Has mankind regressed in its evolution ? 
Of course not. Never has historical progress been as rapid and never 
has the creative genius of mankind reached such heights as it does 
today. In order to imagine what opportunities are opened up by 
advanced science, technology and culture, it is sufficient to recall that 
human beings have at last escaped the force of gravity of the earth 
precisely in 1961. All those present in this hall will probably under- 
stand our feeling of pride at the fact that the first men who paved 
the way to the cosmos were citizens of the great socialist Soviet Un- 
lon and that the cosmic ships on which these heroic flights were car- 
ried out were built by the hands of our compatriots. 

Over a significant part of our planet the following transformations 
are taking place: relationships between human beings are being al- 
tered on the basis of a more just participation by them in the produc- 
tion and consumption of material goods. In our country we are work- 
ing on this great programme of the building of a communist society 
on whose gates shall be inscribed the great principle which the best 
people on earth have dreamed about for a long time: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” 

The true reasons for the heightening of international tensions, how- 
ever, must be sought in the aggressive nature of the policies of the 
Powers of the NATO bloc. Only recently it seemed that the cold 
war was dying together with the so-called policy of brinkmanship, 
and that it was being replaced by a policy founded on a sober con- 
sideration of the balance of forces obtaining in the world. However, 
these expectations have not been fulfilled. 

One must in fact ponder where the major Powers of the above- 
mentioned military bloc are pushing us. If they continue their arms 
rattling and their threats which they are spouting forth in connexion 
with the Soviet proposal on the conclusion without delay of a German 
peace treaty, no one will be able to guarantee that events will not over- 
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step the fatal boundary. If this were to happen the eee 
man’s reason and labour which today are admired by the whole wot 
would be used against men to destroy the values that they have created 
in the course of many generations, and to destroy hundreds of milligis 
of human lives. coat a 
It must be said bluntly that until now the United Nations hasspl 
too often contented itself with the role of an observer preferring;t0 
stand aside when the Governments of the Western Powers layed ;a 
risky game in international politics. The agenda of the ‘United-Na- 
tions General Assembly is always replete with questions on. whose 
solution the alleviation of tensions depends and, in the final analysis; 
the future of mankind. But though no small number of good speech 
have been made from this rostrum, the major and the most aculs 
questions in international relations, such as general and ow 
disarmament, the complete elimination of the colonial system and the 
final eradication of the aftermath of the Second World War, are.siill 
awaiting their solution. The nations would certainly heave a sigh.of 
ereat relief if this session of the General Assembly could bring about 
a turing point inthis field. cu 
The sixteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly isto 
discuss many international questions whose significance we all recog: 
nize; but one question, whether formally on the agenda or not, has 
now overshadowed all others. It is the question of a German peace 
treaty. It is in connexion with the conclusion of a German peace 
treaty that dangerous passions have been aroused. It is on the Elbe 
and at the Brandenburg Gate that run the dividing lines which cary 
the highest degree of international tension and which, at any moment, 
mav produce a burst of thunder between the two military groupings 
of Powers. = 
This threat to peace did not appear today or yesterday. It has | 
matured from year to year with the continuing postponement of the 
conclusion of a German peace treaty. The unsettled situation in-t 
part of Central Kurope where first lay the ruins of Hitlerite Reich 
and then appeared two German States created a most dangerous knot 
of contradictions among States. With the passage of time this knot 
grew tighter and the contradictions even more acute. a 
The two German States—the German Democratic Republic and-the 
Federal Republic of Germany—are similar, if at all, only in regard 
to the black, red and gold colours of the national flags inherited trom 
the Weimar Republic. They are separated not. simply by frontier 
et but by the most. profound social and political differences. : Un- 
ess one takes this into account it is impossible properly to compre 
hend the new situation which has taken shape in Germany and Europe 
It goes without saying that this new situation does not cease to exist 
merely because certain people shut their eyes to it. | 1s 
The German Democratic Republic has broken forever with the 
shameful past of Nazi Germany. It has carried out radical transfor- 
mations of its economy and social life, and has deprived the advocates 
of German militarism of their political power and economic migh 
It has voluntarily limited the strength of its army, has forgone tye 
introduction of conscription, and has expressed readiness not to equip 
its armed forces with nuclear weapons. The German Democeue he 
public makes no territorial claims in regard to its neighbours,. The 
entire twelve-year history of that State is a history of struggle for the 
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establishment. on German soil of the idea of friendship and co-opera- 
tion among States regardless of their social order. 

But what does the other German State look like? The facade of 
showy parliamentarianism in the Federal Republic of Germany covers 
the activities of those who at one time nurtured fascism—those who 
bear the prime guilt for the Second World War. Having seized posi- 
tions of command in the policy and economy of the country, the poli- 
tical successors, or even outright henchmen, of Hitler are mobilizing 
their forces and waiting for the hour when they may take their revenge 
for the lost war. The Government. of the Federal Republic openly 
demands a revision of the frontiers established as a result of World 
War II. Press, radio, television and films—all the modern means 
of propaganda are used to implant ideas of revenge. The bacilli of 
revenge and militarism are inoculated even at the school desk. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany attempts to 
apply make-up to its policy, and to this end adds the catch-word 
“peaceful” to its demands for a revision of the frontiers in Europe. 
‘Who can be deluded by such statements? The Government of the 
German Federal Republic understands full well, as do all of us, that 
the States whose territories it is claiming will never agree to changes 
in. their borders in favour of the German revenge-seekers, and will not 
allow themselves to be drawn into bargaining on that question. 

Most wars have been started by precisely such attempts to change 
existing frontiers for the sake of territorial acquisition—and this in- 
cludes both world wars unleashed by Germany. However often the 
word “peaceful” may be used to accompany the demand for a change 
in the existing borders, it cannot disguise the aggressive substance of 
the policy of the Federal Republic of Germany in this question. 

The greatest danger, however, lies in the fact that a military and 
material basis of considerable proportions underlies the venturesome 
plans of the West German revenge-seekers. 

At the insistence of the Government of the German Federal Republic 
even those inconsiderable and, in effect, purely formal restrictions 
upon military production in West Germany under the Paris Agree- 
ments of 1954 are being abolished one after another. They have al- 
ready been revised three times: but the West German militarists con- 
sider even this insufficient. They steadfastly seek possession of the 
nuclear weapon. Under all sorts of pretexts, such as references to 
having insufficient space for the deployment for logistic services, for 
manoeuvres and for the establishment. of proving grounds, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany is continuously extending its network of 
military strongpoints and bases on the territories of other West Euro- 
pean countries. 

Even now West Germany possesses large armed forces headed by 
former Hitlerite generals who have sullied themselves by committing 
horrifying crimes against the peoples of the Soviet Tnion, France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece and many other coun- 
tries. The Federal Government has appointed Foertsch, a war crimi- 
nal, to the highest. command post in the Bundeswehr. The NATO 
organs are ruled over by such Hitlerite generals as Heusinger and 
Speidel. The question is what such commanders can teach the soldiers 
of the Bundeswehr, what ideals they can inculeate. and what sort. of 
morality they can preach to their subordinates. From the very out- 
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set the West German Bundeswehr has been formed and tramed as 
an aggressive force. : 

Traits which were characteristic of the policy of Germany on the 
eve of World War II are becoming ever more sharply and distinetly 
manifest in the policy of the Federal German Republic. Many pres- 
ent today will remember that the rulers of Hitler’s Germany also 
demanded the right of “equality in armaments”, also shouted them- 
selves hoarse on the subject of the “communist threat”, also cor- 
rupted the souls of the Germans by the ideas of revenge which today 
permeate the entire foreign policy of the West German State. If 
Ribbentrop had not ended up on the gallows a comfortable chair would 
probably have been found for him in the West German foreign 
ministry. 

It is also worth taking a look at the slogans upon which the recent 
election campaign in West Germany was built. Were these, perhap 
slogans calling for the consolidation of peace, for the cleansing 0 
international relations from the high explosive bombs left on German 
soil by World War II, for the establishment of normal relations with 
neighboring countries, or for understanding between the two Ger- 
man States? No, the appeals that were to be heard in those days on 
the banks of the Rhine were quite different. They were permeate 
through and through by the fumes cf chauvinism, as if they had gone 
to the election posters of the West German political parties straight 
from the pages of fascist newspapers. 

Not infrequently Western statesmen, including Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, object to the conclusion of a German peace treaty and talk of 
self-determination for the Germans. However, by “self-determ- 
nation” they actually mean the absorption of the German Democratic 
Republic of West Germany, though the venturesome nature of this 
policy ought to be evident to all. 

To this we have always replied very simply that the Germans seli- 
determined themselves long ago. They self-determined themselves 
as long ago as the fall of 1949 when they created two separate States, 
elected the parliaments of those States and formed their Govern- 
ments. With every passing year, those States moved further and 
further apart, developing in opposite directions. One, the German 
Democratic Republic, developed along peaceful lines under the edify- 
ing influence of socialism while the other, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, developed along militaristic lines under capitalism. One 
cannot fail to see that the division of the two German States was 
based not on national, but social, principles. 

The “self-determination” of the Germans, about which the oppo 
nents of a German peace treaty talk in certain capitals of Western 
countries is but an expression of the policy of owe the peoples; 
it is an imperialist dish which is to the taste of only those who rule 
the destinies of West Germany. The exploitation of the “self- 
determination” slogan has nothing in common with the true national 
interests of the German people. If someone in Bonn or Washington 
does not like the social order established in the German Democratic 
Republic, does not. like the government and the leaders of that 
republic, what of it? The German Democratic Republic does not 
cease to exist because of that any more than the other German State, 
the Federal German Republic, ceases to exist because the social regime 
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established there, its government and its leaders are not to the liking 
of many people in other countries. _ 

The wider the international recognition given to the two German 
States, and the sooner they are admitted to United Nations member- 
ship, the stronger will be the foundations of post-war peace in Europe 
and the less will be the freedom of action of the West German 
militarists and revenge-seekers. 

Many participants in the recent Belgrade Conference of non- 
aligned countries were quite justified in pointing out that the need 
for this is long since ripe. How, indeed, can the General Assembly 

o on displaying inertness in regard to a question that is so important 

or the destinies of peace? The United Nations would be displaying 
courage and foresight if it took a decision to admit both Caan 
States to the United Nations. We would like to emphasize quite 
plainly that life itself is with growing insistence inscribing that 
demand in the order of the day. 

Naturally the Soviet Government is not raising in all its acuteness 
the question of a threat to peace emanating from West German mili- 
tarism owing to any fear of its military preparations. But just as 
no great force is required to press the trigger, it is not at all neces- 
sary to be stronger than others in order to unleash a war. 

Where then is the way out of the existing situation and how can 
the threat of war in connexion with the present situation in Germany 
and in West Berlin, where there still exists the occupation regime 
which has long since outlived itself, be staved off? There is a way 
out. The way out is to sign already in 1961 a German peace treaty 
and to normalize the situation in West Berlin on its basis by turning 
it into a demilitarized free city and promptly to call a peace con- 
ference for this purpose. These are the well-known proposals of the 
Soviet Government. 

The Soviet Union is not begging for a peace treaty. It has won 
the right to sign such a treaty at the cost of great sacrifices. _ 

Who can be harmed by the fact that a peace treaty will juridically 
formalize the inviolability of the present German borders? No one 
can. Whose interests will be damaged if the Federal German Re- 
public and the German Democratic Republic assume the obligation 
not to manufacture or equip their armed forces with rocket and nuclear 
weapons? No one’s interests will. Will anyone stand to lose if the 
two German States undertake to settle all disputes solely by nego- 
tiations? No one will. These proposals can infuriate only the 
enemies of peace. | 
_ VYne sometimes hears that a peace treaty might well nigh be an 
impediment to the unification of Germany. Strange logic, indeed! 
It then appears that no barriers stand in the way of German unifica- 
tion when, due to the absence of a peace treaty, the situation in 

ermany and around West Berlin is becoming increasingly aggra- 
vated and tensions in relations between the German Democratic Re- 
public and the Federal German Republic reach new heights. But 
when a peace treaty will have eased tensions and both German States 
will have attained a common platform, at least in the pursuit of their 
foreign affairs, it turns out that this will hinder a rapprochement 
between them. Instead of tacitly accepting such arguments, would 
1t not be more correct to assume they are put forward with the sole 
aim of complicating the conclusion of a German peace treaty, and are 
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put forward by those for whom the interests of restorin Ger 


national unity are as alien as the interests of the conclusion of,a.(ier. . 


man peace treaty ? iS 

Those who have attentively familiarized themselves with the Soxtt 
proposals will have undoubtedly noticed that they take account ofthe 
actual situation resulting from the rout of Hitlerite Germany. ‘ihe 
conclusion of a Germany peace treaty would not involve the. dismnp- 
tion of the way of life in either of the two German States, or in West 
Berlin. Inasmuch as the German Democratic Republic and the Hal- 
eral German Republic are parties to different groupings of Powers, 
the Soviet draft peace treaty takes that fact into account by. notre 
quiring the immediate breach of the military and politica] ties of;the 
two German States with their allies, 


oisty 
We are ready to sign a single treaty with the two German States. 


or else separate treaties with the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The main thing for us is finally 


to write finds to the Second World War by concluding a German peace | 


treaty which would serve the interests of consoli ating peace,.the 
interests of the peoples of Europe, including the German people; 
A peace treaty would also allow the normalization of the situs- 


tion in West Berlin on its basis. “ug 


Today West Berlin has become the hot-bed of a great war danger - 


which, like the crater of an active volcano, contains the threat ofan 
explosion. It may be that States which are geographically remote 
from West Berlin are not clearly aware of what is happening there. 
The Soviet Union, therefore, considers itself duty-bound again and 
again to warn the nations about the situation arising from the absence 
of a German peace treaty. The Soviet Government has repeatedly 
drawn the attention of the Western Powers to the gravity of the over- 
hanging danger. The Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, spoke of this in the recent meeting with Mr. 
Kennedy, the President of the United States, in Vienna. . 

Today no other place can be found in the world where so many sub- 
versive, sabotage and espionage centres have built a nest for them- 
selves, as they have in West Berlin. Many indeed are the names giyen 
West Berlin by Western propaganda. Among them are “an arrow/in 
the flesh of the German Democratic Republic”, a “bridgehead for. 
campaign against the East” and, finally, a “front-line city”. But 
would it not be more correct to call West Berlin a cesspool comprising 
the thoroughly rotten occupation regime, the criminal subversive 
centres of the Federal Republic of Germany and the NATO Powers, 
and the mobs of West German militarists and revenge-seekers ? 

The representatives of those Powers which are responsible for the 
absence of a peace treaty and for the present state of tension in West 
Berlin not infrequently invoke the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. But is there anything in common with the principles of that 
Charter in the policies their Governments pursue in opposing a Ger- 
man perce treaty? There certainly is not. 

We propose a settlement. of the situation in West Berlin on the basis 
of a peace treaty, on conditions which would not affect the prestige of 
either the USSR or the Western Powers. 

The Western Powers want the freedom and welfare of the West 
Berlin population to be assured. But we are in favour of that. We 
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have repeated countless times and are repeating now: yes, we are in 
favour of that. 

The United States, the United Kingdom and France do not want 
the established social order of life in West Berlin to be broken. This 
too coincides with our position. No one is encroaching on the social 
order existing in West Berlin. We have most solemnly declared dozens 
of times and we reaffirm now, that we are firm advocates of guarantee- 
ing to the West Berlin population the right to live and work under 
the social system which suits them. We are proposing that this right 
of the citizens of West Berlin should be reliably safeguarded against 
anyone's encroachment. But how many times must we repeat all this 
in order to put an end to the continuing attempts to distort the mtegral 
and clear position of the Soviet Union ? 

As to the freedom of West Berlin’s ties and communications with 
the outside world, we are in favour of such ties being assured. 

Why, then, is it perpetually alleged that someone is threatening 
free access to West Berlin? This again js a gross distortion of the 
position of the Soviet Union. 

In the implementation of our proposal for a peace treaty there is no 
question of banning access to West Berlin or of a blockade, as some 
people try to assert. No, the free city of West Berlin would have the 
right to establish ties with any country of any continent. In this, one 
thing alone is required, and that is unqualified respect for the sov- 
ereienty of the State through whose territory run the land, air and 
water communications linking West Berlin with the outside world, 
the sovereignty of the German Democratic Republic with which the 
appropriate agreements on the use of such communications must be 
concluded. 

Is it unknown to the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France that the Soviet Government is ready to assume, 
together with them, a solemn obligation to protect and respect the free- 
dom, independence and rights of the free city of West Berlin, includ- 
ing the freedom of its external ties? And if the four Powers come to 
agreement on the presence in West Berlin of their token troops as 
guarantors of the free-city status, then in such conditions only hopeless 
skeptics and people who have lost all common sense can doubt that the 
observance of the free-city status will be reliably secured, If co-opera- 
tion among the four Powers succeeded in bringing Hitlerite Germany 
to its knees, it will doubtlessly be easier to secure effective guarantees 
for the free city of West Berlin. 

As the Soviet Government and the Head of that Government, Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, have repeatedly declared, the United Nations could 
also serve asa guarantor of the status of the free city. To that end the 
status of the free city could be officially registered with the United 
Nations, and other forms of United Nations participation im the 
guarantees of the freedom and independence of the free city could also 
be envisaged. The Soviet Government is ready to agree to the use of 
troop contingents of neutral States or United Nations troops. In 
brief, we say: Accept the proposal to sign a peace treaty and to turn 
West Berlin into a free city on this basis, and we will accept any pro- 

rosals on the most effective guarantees for that city that can be found 
in present-day international practice. 
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Do not all these proposals of ours assure the observance of the legiti- 
mate interests of the Western Powers? Do they not provide a way 
out of the situation for those who seek that way out, for those who 
really desire to solve the issue of a peace treaty b negotiations, readi- 
ness for which was mentioned by the United: States President ye- 


terday ¢ 
The proposed solution can fail to suit only those whose eyes ar 


shrouded by hatred for peace and socialism, and those who do nots — 


where the policy of preserving the remnants of the last war m Ger- 
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many is leading. The Soviet proposals can fail to suit only the nar — 


row-minded strategists from NATO military headquarters or those 
statesmen who believe that military bloc needs West Berlin as 4 
spring-board for a leap to the East. The present situation, when 


every new day leads to the accumulation of ever more fuel due to the 


absence of a German peace treaty, is most of all to their liking. 


Is not this betokened by the recent highly dangerous provocation — 


against the German Democratic Republic when two military jet air- 
craft, capable of carrying nuclear bombs, invaded its air space? Who 
owned those violating planes which, for invasion of the territory 0 
the German Democratic Republic, used the air corridor temporarily 
made available for the transit of non-armed transport aircraft of the 
three Western occupying Powers? These were fighter bombers of the 
West German Bundeswehr. 

The Soviet Government has warned the Government of the Fed- 
eral German Republic, as well as the Government of the United 7 
the United Kingdom and France that, in the event of a recurrence 0 
such incidents, violating military aircraft will be destroyed by every 
possible means, including rockets. 

How do the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France respond to the proposal of the Soviet Union to work out 8 
German peace treaty ? Instead of coming to the conference table 1 
order to consider the Soviet proposals in a business-like manner, or to 
put forward their own, the Western Powers have begun to intensl 
their military preparations and have reached the point of direct 
threats to use force in response to the conclusion of a peace treaty. Wé 
shall not enumerate the military measures resorted to in the last few 
months by the NATO Powers which have, so to say, brought the in- 
ternational situation to a state of white heat. 

The leaders of certain Western Powers often come out with state- 
ments to the effect that those Powers will not stop short at test of 
strength in reply to the conclusion of a German peace treaty, or, 1” 
other words, they will reply by war to the peace which the Soviet 
Government is proposing. But the question arises as to whether these 
strong words are sufficiently weighed, whether the fact that there 154 
great difference between statements about the readiness to use force 
and the actual use of force is taken into account soberly enough, if 
account is taken of what such a use of force would mean, what conse 
quences it would imply for Europe, for the world and, last but not 
least, for those States where for some reason strong words about the 
readiness to resort to force in reply to the signing of a German peace? 
treaty most often emanate. 

What else is there to say in reply to the above statements! I could 
recall the words of the Head of the Soviet Government, who empi 
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-sized that if, in response to peace, in response to a peace treaty, force 
or aggression is resorted to, the Soviet Union will be compelled to 
‘stand up for its just cause, for its security, for the security of its allies, 
together with whom it is seeking to do away with the vestiges of World 
War II through the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

There is one other important point which the Soviet delegation 

would like to emphasize most vigorously. The Soviet Union has re- 
eatedly declared it would have to conclude a peace treaty with the 

Conan Democratic Republic alone only in the event that despite all 

our efforts no understanding is reached with the Western Powers. 

If the United States, the United Kingdom and France do not agree 
jointly to sign a German peace treaty, which the Soviet Government is 
steadfastly urging them to do, the Soviet Union and the other States 
concerned will have no alternative but to conclude a peace treaty with 
the German Democratic Republic and on this basis solve the question 
of West Berlin. And no one will then be able to reproach us for not 
having tried to persuade our former allies in the war against Hitlerite 
Germany to remain our allies also in completing a German peace set- 
tlement. 

We should not like to deal with them as they dealt with the Soviet 
Union when they concluded a peace treaty with Japan without the 
participation of the Soviet Union. But we are entitled to draw the 
appropriate conclusions from that fact. It appears that when the 
Co of the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
conclude a peace treaty with Japan without us, this turns out to be 
rightful and just. But when the USSR, after repeated appeals to the 
selfsame Governments of the three Western Powers, is compelled, 
owing to their refusal to deal with this matter jointly, to conclude 
a peace treaty without them, this is declared both wrong and unjust. 
Such a peculiar approach to the definition of what is just and what 
is unjust can only occur when facts are weighed on imperialist scales. 
But in our time such scales are unsuitable for international affairs. 

Mention has been made here of the possibility of such a peaceful 
solution which would take account of the legitimate interests of the 
peoples in assuring European security. Yes, we are also in favour of 
that. But what does it mean to assure the interests of European 
security under present conditions? It means, above all, to sign a 
German peace treaty which would consolidate the situation which 
took shape in Europe and Germany as a result of the Second World 
ee and, to this end, to call a peace conference in the very near 

ture. 

Our draft of a German peace treaty was delivered to the Govern- 
ments concerned and published as far back as two years ago. There 
has been ample time to study the Soviet proposals and to call a peace 
conference. Being advocates of the prompt conclusion of a peace 
treaty, we are calling for the early convening of a peace conference 
in which there could take part all States whose armed forces par- 
ticipated in the war against Hitlerite Germany. 

_ The conclusion of a German peace treaty is not merely one of elim- 

inating the heritage left behind by the last war. This is at the same 

time a question of the destinies of peace, a question of whether there 

is to be war or peace. And no State, no responsible Government, 

no responsible statesman can view this question impassively. There 
76191—61—_54 
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can be no neutral States in this question. Neither can noryshgyld 
the United Nations as a whole be a neutral, indifferent onlook Bsn 

Such is the position of the Soviet Government, and, we are-Happy 
to declare from this rostrum, it is also the position of our allies inghe 
question of a German peace treaty. ee 

It is the opinion of the Soviet Government that one of the focal 
problems to be deliberated at this session of the General ably 
1s the problem of disarmament. andl 

No small number of years has elapsed since, after the most, dev- 
astating of wars ever to blast mankind, the States embarked upon 
disarmament negotiations under the roof of the United Nations 
However, to this very day that problem is far removed from a solu- 
tion. To this very day the creation of increasing lethal types.ot 
Weapons is continuing and the arsenals are already full of those weap- 
ons to the point of overflowing. _ 

Two years ago an event occurred which injected new life into the 
quest. for ways to halt the armaments race. Many of those present 
at this meeting of the General Assembly probably retain in their 
memory the day when, from this rostrum, the Head of the Soviet 
Government, Nikita S. Khrushchev, submitted for consideration by 
the United Nations a programme of general and complete disarm 
ment. That programme inspired all sincere champions of disarma- 
ment with hope. We can justly say that the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly fulfilled its duty to the peoples by unanimously 
adopting a resolution which proclaimed general and complete dis 
armament to be the most important question of the present, and 
urged all countries to exert the maximum effort fewards a prompt 
solution. 

The reason why the endeavours to implement that resolution proved 
futile, why the work of the Ten-Nation Committee authorized by the 
General Assembly to examine the programme of general and com- 
plete disarmament. proved meaningless, is well known. This was due, 
above all, to the fact that the opponents of disarmament had no in- 
tention of retreating. They did their utmost to prevent any agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament, and again to prevent 
the negotiations from being pulled out of the rut of inane talk. 

" - : * * * * 


Some try to depict the situation in the United Nations Secretariat 
at the present as almost a “crisis” of the whole Organization; but our 
reply to this is that a organization which found itself in a crucial 
position when, at. some moment, the post of its Chief Administrative 
Officer fell vacant would be utterly worthless. The crises and up- 
swings in United Nations work can be created by the States, and only 
by the States, Members of this Organization—through the main bodies 
upon which they are represented. And, first of all, this applies to 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. = 

We stand for the immediate solution of the question of the ad- 
ministration of the United Nations Secretariat on a basis correspond- 
ing to the actual situation in the world. This should be tackled by 
the Security Council, for it must be the first to speak out on this ques- 
tion. But we should like to warn those who consider that the Secre- 
tariat must. continue to work for the benefit of a definite group pf 
Powers that. they will meet resolute objection from us. We call upon 
the States, Members of the United Nations, to solve this problem by 
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agreement. Wet it. be a provisional solution for the beginning but 
one which, instead of deepening the rift between the States, will pro- 
vide a still firmer basis for their co-operation within the framework of 
the United Nations. It has been precisely because of the absence of 
such a solution that the United Nations has found itself unable to pre- 
vent the tragic course of events in the Congo, Angola, Bizerta and 
Algeria. 

The Soviet. Government espouses firmly the peaceful coexistence of 
States with differmg social and economic systems. AJ] our momen- 
tous economic plans are but an eloquent confirmation of this profound 
peace-loving policy of the socialist Soviet State. The Soviet people 
have set themselves the grandiose practical and scientifically-founded 
task of increasing the volume of production some two and half times in 
the next decade. Our plan is one of peace and peaceful economic 
competition with the capitalist countries. As hitherto, the prime task 
of our foreign policy is to secure peaceful conditions for such construc- 
tion in the USSR and other countries of the socialist commonwealth, 
and, together with all peace-loving nations, to rid mankind of a world 
war of annihilation. 

Our course envisages the further expansion and development of 
comprehensive economic and other useful ties with all States without 
exception including, naturally, the independent countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America as well as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and other developed capitalist countries. 

We are not pessimists and do not believe that the horizon 1s hope- 
lessly shrouded by the leaden clouds of the danger of war. The situa- 
tion in the world is serious and does not make for complacency. The 
sixteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly meets in a 
troubled time. But this makes it more than ever incumbent upon us 
to display a resolve to do our utmost to brighten the international hori- 
zon so that finally the radiant sun of durable peace shall shine over 
mankind. 


Statement by British Foreign Secretary the Earl of Home at the 
United Nations General Assembly, September 27, 1961° 


[Extracts ] 
* * *K * * * * 


Many representatives who have spoken in this hall have reminded 
us that in 1945 fifty-one Members of the United Nations, sick and 
disillusioned by the folly and waste of the second world conflict, met 
together to draw up a Charter, the purpose of which was to save 
humanity from the scourge of the war. Today we in this Assembly 
are double that number. We are sixteen years older. But. would 
anyone say that. we are wiser? The fact is that we have not lifted 
the scourge of war from humanity. On the contrary, what we have 
done is to invent weapons incomparably greater in their destructive 
capacity than anything the world has seen before. And, what is more, 
wherever one looks in the world today there are quarrels, wars and 
rumours of war. There is scarcely a part of the world today that is 
free from strife. Over the whole hangs the hooded clouds of the 
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nuclear bombs which have lately been exploded in Asia-and the 
Arctic. 

We stand here professing our desire for peace—but in fact we are 
mocked and disgraced by our own performance. 

The problem which faces us is exactly the same as the problem 
which faced the authors of the Charter. It is how to deal with an 
abuse of power by one country or by a combination of countries 
The classic answer for keeping the peace is the balance of power. It 
is true, I believe, that since the last war it has been the balance of 
power which has in fact kept the peace. It is true, too, that ins 
nuclear age it is more important than at any other time that no one 
side should gain an advantage over the other which would tempt an 
aggressor to act. But the balance of power is not the complete safe- 
guard of peace for which men have been searching . For rearmament, 
where one combination of countries feels bound to match the invention 
of the other, gains a kind of momentum of its own, and history has 
shown us how fatally easy it is for that to get out of hand. It is well 

to remind ourselves that the authors of the Charter saw only one 
answer to this problem and one remedy for it—namely, disarmament, 
and disarmament accompanied by eallestiys machinery to keep the 

eace. 

. We are faced today with the stark choice of whether the civilized | 
world is to live or die. I am bound to say that I see no other way in 
which we can live than to follow the principles and recommendations 
of the Charter. 

I have studied the Charter time and time again—as no doubt other 
representatives in this room have done—to see whether the fault lies 
in the Charter. But I doubt if the most skillful draftsmen could m- | 
prove upon the principles of international living which it expounds | 
or upon the machinery which it lays down for putting those prinet- i 
ples into practice. The more I look at the Charter, ile more I find | 
it a clear and unequivocal guide to sanity, to law and to order. I | 
have no doubt that we should meet together to expand the Security 
Council and the other Councils of the United Nations in order to 
reflect the modern composition of the Assembly. Of course we should 
dothat. We all know the reasons why we cannot. : 

But, basically, there are three ways—and only three—in which 
we can have peaceful coexistence. The first is if we agree to settle 
all our disputes by negotiation. The second is if there is absolute 
respect for treaties and agreements, freely signed. ‘The third is if 
we are willing to set up collective machinery to keep the peace if it 18 
broken by deliberate intent. 

Those plain statements ought to suffice. But I must take them 
further. It is necessary to say that negotiations must not be looked — 
upon as a means for one side to gain victory over the other. Treaties - 
must be kept not only in the spirit but in the letter. And when there 
is an aggression, collective action must be supported by all the res 
against the one who breaks the peace. The organization of collective 
security puts upon each nation an obligation to exercise a high degree 
of restraint. At the best of times that would not be easy. I am boun 
to confess that today it is not possible to bring about complete col- 
lective security. Why is it impossible for the United Nations to keep 
the peace today? The reason is that the world is divided by 82 ideo- 
logical chasm far deeper—though the signs were there—[than] W 


ss 
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the authors met to draw up the Charter. When one side advertises its 
intention to destroy the way of life of the other one cannot have true 
collective security. One must try to establish collective security by 
majority vote and by action upon it, but immediately one side. speaks 
of such an intention collective action is condemned and frustrated 
by every trick in the political pack. I shall return to that theme in 
a moment but would say at once that the United Nations reflects the 
political divisions in the world: that it is this, and not the Charter of 
the United Nations, that needs reform. So long as the world js 
divided the United Nations can be no more than a shadow of what it 
ought to be. Yesterday Mr. Gromyko said that we must face this 
position—must face what he called “realities”—and therefore be con- 
tent to coexist. Iam not content todothat. I regard the doctrine of 
coexistence as the most sterile and negative conception of interna- 
tional life produced in the twentieth century. What is needed today 
is not mere coexistence but work towards positive and constructive 
action between all nations. 

I should like, taking one by one the points that the Soviet Foreign 
Minister made yesterday, to illustrate the difficulties inherent in the 
organizing of collective security and, at once, the need to change co- 
existence into co-operation. My first illustration of the international 
anarchy that results from ignoring the precepts of the Charter is to 
be found in the negotiations on disarmament. Galvanized by the 
threat to humanity created by the exploding of nuclear bombs, and 
the resultant fall-out in the atmosphere, we at last looked like mak- 
ing a break-through in regard to disarmament, which we had been 
debating off and on for forty years. At last it seemed that we might 
find it possible to ban nuclear tests. I shall not recall the ingredients 
of the treaty which so nearly became fruitful in Geneva. Very few 
points remained unsettled and the British and United States Gov- 
ernments came forward with proposals to meet the Russian criti- 
cisms, to meet what we thought were legitimate Soviet wishes. Those 
proposals were never discussed. In place of discussion there came 
a string of sixteen nuclear explosions, with resultant fall-out all over 
the world. Those explosions took, of course, many months to prepare. 
In other words, while one side was negotiating in good faith the other 
was practicing deception. How can there be confidence between na- 
tions, how can one hope for peaceful coexistence, under such con- 
ditions? I say quite straight to the Soviet Union that if this way of 
negotiating is not renounced by public example we are in for a very 

ad time—for the world simply cannot survive another example of 
such double dealing. 

Happily, there is still a chance to do better. The President of the 
United States gave us, on Monday, a stirring and practical lead in 
announcing his scheme for general and complete disarmament, the 
Purpose of which was to destroy the means of war. My Government 
fully supports and agrees with that scheme. We are glad, too, that 
the United States and the Soviet Union have been able to agree upon 
the principles which should govern a disarmament treaty. I have 
Compared those principles with the ones announced following the 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth earlier this 
vear and have found no substantial difference. It may be that, at 
long last, we can take the first halting steps along the road to sanity. 
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But it is no use hiding our heads in the sand: when the ostrichiddes 
that he not merely looks foolish but is extremely vulnerable. + Over 
the years the difficulty has always been to translate the prindiplilo 








| 


disarmament into action, the greatest. problem being that of ingped' 





tion. Yesterday Mr. Gromyko asked whether we accepted the.pmir 
ciple of general and complete disarmament. It is one of the objectives 


named in the Western plan, but there are of course these difficulties 


of inspection, which I should like to illustrate in two rather telling 
ways. onl 
' First, the Soviet Union says that there must be no inspection-until 
all arms are destroyed; that any mspection meanwhile amountstto 
espionage. Anyone can see how difficult. that makes a programme of 
staged clisarmament, yet. what else can there be? Let us suppose that 
each side puts 500 airplanes into a bonfire. One can inspect such 
bonfire, but one cannot, as I understand the Soviet position, inspect 


what 1s coming off the supply lines in the factory. How is one‘to. 


know that the very next day another 500, or even 1,000 airplanes-will 
not. be produced to replace those that have been burnt? That is:one 
of the difficulties that must be resolved, but it cannot be done by a mere 
statement of principle—much as one welcomes agreement upon thes, 
because any agreement. is better than none. big 1S 

We must face the fact. that inspection and control are at the crux 
of the whole matter, not for their own sake but because, when distrust 
has been so deep between the Communist and free worlds as it: his 


in the past, confidence is the essence of the matter. Without conf- - 


dence there will not be disarmament. Therefore, I hope that the 
United States plan will be most carefully considered by the Soviel 
Union: that it will understand that when we talk of inspection no 
element. of espionage is either talked about or threatened. On the 
contrary, our purpose is to produce confidence so that physical dis 
armament may proceed. ea 
I turn now to my second illustration, the sanctity of treaties and 
agreements freely signed, and to the pertinent and typical example 
provided by the new crisis in Berlin. I shall retrace the history 'of 
this matter no more than I did that of the nuclear talks. I shall 
merely remind my colleagues in this Assembly that the Allies of the 
last. war, Russia, France, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
assumed joint responsibility for the whole of Germany, including the 
whole city of Berlin, pending the signing of a treaty with a united 
Germany. That obligation was undertaken solemnly, freely and 
gladly between Allies. 7 
It is certainly arguable that, after sixteen years, there may be & 
case for change. But when the contract has not run out—and this 
contract. between us has not. run out—then the change must be by con- 
sent. . 


Britain will spare no effort. to find a basis for negotiation—I ‘can | 


pledge my country to that—and I think that, while we are seeking 
a basis for negotiation, probably the least said the better. But there 
are two aspects of this matter of Berlin which I think it is timely to 
bring to the notice of the Assembly. 


|! 
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The first involves a principle in which I would have thought that 
everybody in this Assembly has an almost personal interest. It is 
the principle of self-determination for East Germans and West Ger- 
mans, for East Berliners and West Berliners. I thought that Mr. 
Gromyko said yesterday—and he will correct me if 1 am wrong—that 
the principle of self-determination should not apply in this case, in 
the case of East Germany. Whynot? Isthere to be one principle for 
Asia and Africa and another for Europe, one rule for the British 
Commonwealth and another for the Russian Empire? I thought 
that, if a principle was anything, it was universal. 

And so, while I pledge my country to negotiation, there are two 
things that we must secure. One is that the people of West Berlin 
are free to live the life which they have chosen for themselves, and 
the other is that there are absolute guarantees for that. freedom. 

T must say that the picture painted by my colleague, Mr. Gromyko, 
of life in West Germany and Berlin was grotesque. Before the 
crisis was engineered, life was smooth. But look at the dislocation 
brought about by the division of the city. On each side of the fron- 
tier there are people of equal attainments, at equal stages of cultural, 
economic and industria] development. But there were 60,000 work- 
ers in employment, earning good money, who came every day from 
East Berlin into West Berlin. Twenty-five percent of the students 
who wanted to educate themselves came from East. Berlin or East 
Germany into West Berlin or West Germany. Families that are on 
each side of the frontier are no longer able to meet. Between these 
people and the life of their choice the last section of the Iron Curtain 
has been dropped into place and the key has been turned. The wishes 
of these people ought to be ascertained by a free vote under interna- 
tional supervision. 

The most persistent feature of United Nations activities has been 
the insistence on self-determination, and it is on that principle, in 
the end of the day, that the problem of Germany and Germany’s fu- 
ture will have to be resolved. Meanwhile, there are two and one-half 
million free people with a passion to remain free. If there is to be 
negotiation—and I profoundly hope that there is—then uninterrupted 
access to the city and absolute guarantees for the free life of the people 
must be part of the settlement. 

* * * * * * * 


_ IL cannot deny that the United Nations and the Assembly are put 
in a horrid dilemma. The nations of the world ought to be able to 
combine to keep the peace. Why have they failed? There are two 
answers: Because one-third of the world is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the way of life of the other third and because one-third of the 
world has elevated to the status of dogma the exploitation of civil 
strifeasa meanstothatend. I didnot invent that. It comes straight 
from the published documents of the eighty-one Communist parties 
to the Moscow declaration of last year. That is the threat to co- 
existence—the exploitation of civil strife wherever it is found. wh?-* 
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4s the advertised purpose of the Communist bloc. I am going to 
analyse the results upon the United Nations. 3 
The Security Council is paralysed by the veto, which the Russians 
have now operated ninety-five times. ‘he Assembly is therefore com- 
pelled to act by majority decision against the wishes of the Com 
munist countries. The Communist countries put forward new ideas 
to frustrate the will of the majority which they think is unjust or 
inimical to their interest, ideas such as the troika. Therefore I come 
back to what I said before—where nations should be combining, they 
are in fact dividing. Action is blocked, tempos [t¢empers?] rise and 
the result at the end of the day is frustration in the Assembly, which 
is little if any less dangerous than the paralysis of the Security 
Council with which we began. 

I doubt whether anybody would seriously challenge the truth of 
this analysis. If ever there was a vicious circle, it is this. And what 
is the way out? 

I have thought a great deal about this and whether there can be 
compromise, but I come back to one solution and one only. If the 
Communist countries, and the Soviet Union in particular, would b 
willing to convince the world of the excellence of their system by 
example and drop subversion backed by force, drop the exploitation 
of civil strife which was advertised in the Communist doctrine, cease 
setting man against man, and co-operate with collective action instead 
of driving the coach and three horses through the whole fabric of our 
co-operative efforts, then and only then would we reasonably be able to 
fulfil the conditions and purposes of the Charter. 

However, as long as this doctrine persists, then even coexistence is 
made precarious and the United Nations itself is in danger. 

I agree most profoundly with the President of the United States 
that the United Nations must be saved, whatever its faults, and heaven 
knows it has them. It is mankind’s best hope of peace. Therefore, a8 
far as my Government is concerned, its authority must be sustained. 
One thing we can do immediately to sustain it is to insist that there 
should be a chief executive supported by an international civil servic, 
none of whom takes his orders from individual Governments. That 
is essential and that is what the people of the world want, and that 1s 
what we ought to try to give them. 

There is one other matter in this context of impartiality and justice 
which I feel I must raise now. If the United Nations, and in pa 
ticular this Assembly, must show itself to be impartial and must be 
seen to be impartial—I am only going to ask this question, I am not 
sure of the answer—is there growing up almost imperceptibly a code 
of behaviour where there is one rule for the Communist countries and 
another for the democracies, one rule for the bully who deals in fear 
and another for the democracies because their stock in trade is reasol 
and compromise ? 

I think we want to search our consciences. J wonder if it had 
been the United States and the United Kingdom which smothered the 
world with fallout whether the critics would have been so hushed. 
I think it is very understandable; they have my sympathy. The 
unaligned nations do not wish to be caught up in rival political 
ideologies. But if the United Nations is to be the body which we 
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to see, which guards the weak and is jealous of the independence of 
small nations, then they must not yield to the temptation to put public 
pressures always upon the reasonable nations because they feel that, 
in the last resort, those nations will be decent and therefore will give 
way. That would be to deny the justice to others which they them- 
selves wish to enjoy. 

I trust, therefore, that the result of the 1961 Assembly will be that 
it will use its authority to secure the purposes of the Charter, that 
it will declare itself in favour of an international civil service, in 
favour of the sanctity of treaties and in favour of change and prog- 
ress, but change by consent and true co-operation. 

% % * * *% * * 
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APPENDIX I* 


“German Peace Plan” Submitted in the People’s Chamber of 
the East German Regime, July 6, 1961? 


The GDR People’s Chamber endorses the statement by the chairman 
of the State Council on the conclusion of a peace treaty with both 
German states and the solution of the West Berlin question. The 
GDR people’s Chamber declares, in the awareness of its national 
responsibility : 

In order to ward off the serious danger of atomic war from Germany 
and the world, and for safeguarding a peaceful future for the German 
people, the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany has become an 
urgent necessity. Sixteen years after the termination of World 
War II, the removal of all of its remnants has become a command 
of national self-preservation to the German people. The GDR 
People’s Chamber therefore declares the conclusion of a uniform 
ee treaty with both German states to be the supreme task of the 

erman nation. 

Should the conclusion of such a peace treaty fail due to the opposi- 
tion of the Western powers and West Germany, the GDR will conclude 
the peace treaty with all those states of the anti-Hitler coalition that 
are prepared to do so at the peace conference. 

The GDR People’s Chamber welcomes the proposals for the im- 
mediate conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and for a settle- 
Tee of the West Berlin problem submitted by the Premier of the 

R. 


1 Document added too late for inclusion at page 678. 
2Translation from text read by August Bach, as broadcast by East Berlin domestic 
television, July 6, 1961. Walter Ulbricht discussed this plan the same day in a lengthy 
speech broadcast by East Berlin domestic radio service. 
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ERRATUM 


CORRECTION TO “DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY, 1944-1961” 


Committee Print, 87th Congress, 1st Session, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, December 1961 


Part of the document beginning on page 833 was inadvertently 
omitted. The full text should read as follows: 


“German Peace Plan” Submitted in the People’s Chamber of the 
East German Regime, July 6, 1961 * 


The GDR People’s Chamber endorses the statement by the chair- 
man of the State Council on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
both German states and the solution of the West Berlin question. The 
GDR People’s Chamber declares, in the awareness of its national 
responsibility : 

In order to ward off the serious danger of atomic war from Ger- 
many and the world, and for safeguarding a peaceful future for the 
German people, the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany has 
become an urgent necessity. Sixteen years after the termination of 
World War IT, the removal of all of its remnants has become a com- 
mand of national self-preservation to the German people. The GDR 
People’s Chamber therefore declares the conclusion of a uniform peace 
treaty with both German states to be the supreme task of the German 
nation. 

Should the conclusion of such a peace treaty fail due to the opposi- 
tion of the Western powers and West. Germany, the GDR will con- 
clude the peace treaty with all those states of the anti-Hitler coalition 
that are prepared to do so at the peace conference. 

The GDR People’s Chamber welcomes the proposals for the 1mme- 
diate conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and for a settlement 
of the West Berlin problem submitted by the Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
N.S. Khrushchev, to U.S. President Kennedy, at their Vienna meet- 
ing. The GDR People’s Chamber sees a historic opportunity for the 
German nation in the Soviet. memorandum, according to which the 
four powers will declare from the very outset that they will recognize 
any agreement reached by the two German states jointly on those 
questions that. affect. a peace settlement. with Germany and German 
reunification. 

In this hour, the Germans are called upon to act themselves in their 
own interests for a peace treaty and reunification. In fulfillment of 
its national duty, the People’s Chamber approves the German peace 
plan, which it submits to the Government and the Bundestag of West 
Germany and to the German people in both German states. 


1Translation from text read by August Bach, as broadcast by East Berlin domestic tele- 
vision, July 6, 1961. Walter Ulbricht discussed this plan the same day in a lengthy speech 
broadeast by Past Berlin domestic radio service. 
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Establishment of a German peace commission: 


The governments of the two German governments will immediately 
agree to establish a German peace commission to be composed of 
representatives of parliament and the governments of the GDR and 
the German Federal Republic. It is the most urgent task of the 
German peace commission to conduct negotiations and to reach agree 
ment on the working out of German proposals for a peace treaty, on 
a concord of good will aimed at an immediate improvement of rels- 
tions between the two German states. 


Concord of good will: 


The concord of good will, to be prepared by the German peace com- 
mission and to be recommended to the two German governments and 
parliaments for conclusion, may have the following contents: 

1—That both German states agree on a renunciation of the nuclear 
armament of their armed forces and on an immediate end to arma- 
ment ; 

2—That both German states agree through ? the conclusion of a dis- 
armament agreement on the strength, equipment, and stationing of 
their armed forces; 

3—That both German states agree to prohibit war or revanchist 
propaganda on their territory ; 

4—That both German states consider a decision in regard to the 
social order an act of self-determination of the population of the GDB 
and of the German Federal Republic. They shoulder the commit- 
ment to abstain from interference on questions concerning the social 
order of the other German state; 

5—That both German states advocate the conclusion of an agree 
ment of nonaggression between the states of the Warsaw Pact and 
the states of NATO as well as the establishment of a denuclearized 
zone in central Europe; 

6—That both German states commit themselves to undertake meas- 
ures serving the expansion of trade between them. They agree on 8 
widening of cultural and sports relations among their citizens and 
institution, and in taking steps for alleviating and improving travel 
between them. 

In the peace commission, the principle is to be sure that neither side 
exerts its will upon the other, but rather that a step-by-step under- 
standing is reached. This also means primarily the working out of 
proposals for a German peace treaty which must be aimed at facili- 
tating the immediate conclusion of a peace treaty and in clearing the 
road for a peaceful solution of the German question. 

German proposals for a peace treaty: | 

It is the most important task of a German peace treaty to make an 
essential contribution to the safeguarding of lasting peace on the 
basis of the U.N. Charter. The peace treaty must prevent another 
war from ever again starting from Germany. It must forever secure 
peace and full equality for the German nation in the family of nations. 


*The East German Deutschlandsender broadcast at 9 p.m. GMT July 6 substituted 
“pending” for “through.” 
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Therefore, German proposals for a peace treaty should encompass the 
following: 

1—The two German states will commit themselves to renouncing in 
international relations any threat of force or the application of force; 
to solve international conflicts only through peaceful means and to 
cooperate actively in the shaping of peaceful coexistence among the 
nations and states. 

2—The two German states will advocate the creation of a militarily 
neutral Germany. The main powers of the anti-Hitler coalition will 
assune the guarantee for the inviolability of this neutrality. The 
Strength, arming, and stationing of the armed forces of the two Ger- 
man states required for defense will be defined. They will renounce 
equipping their armed forces with nuclear weapons and support gen- 
eral and total disarmament. 

3—The two German states and the other partners to the peace treaty 
will confirm the existing German borders; the inviolability of the 
sovereign territory of the two German states will be guaranteed. 

4—Any kind of war and revanchist propaganda is prohibited. All 
Nazi, revanchist, militarist organizations and groups are prohibited. 
Persons having committed crimes against peace, crimes against hu- 
manity, and war crimes may not hold leading positions in public life. 

\—The partners to the peace treaty fully recognize the sovereignty 
and independence of the German nation, including the right, at its own 
discretion and without alien interference, to take the road to German 
reunification as a peace-loving state. 

6—The partners to the peace treaty will support the German peo- 
ple’s claim to equal participation in the United Nations and other 
organizations. Until German reunification, they will support the 
acdmission of both German states to the United Nations. 

<—To both German states, full freedom in the development of their 
peace economy, in maritime navigation, and their access to the world 
markets will be guaranteed. 


Settlement of the West Berlin question: 


On the basis of the peace treaty, the West Berlin question, too, will 
be settled. The peace treaty stipulates that West Berlin will receive 
the status of a neutral free city until German reunification. From the 
demilitarized Free City of West Berlin, no espionage, diversionist or 
subversive activity of any kind may proceed, nor hostile propaganda 
against other states. Any form of war agitation or activity on the 
part of militarist or fascist organizations will be prohibited. 

To the residents of West Berlin, the inviolability of the status of 
the neutral free city and the decision on its internal and external 
affairs will be guaranteed. The communications of the neutral free 
city will be guaranteed on the basis of corresponding agreements with 
the GDR. 

German confederation : 


The peace treaty safeguards peace and clears the road to German 
reunification which, in view of the existence of two German states 
with differing social orders, can be accomplished only via the estab- 
lishment, of a confederation, 

Ihe aim of such a confederation is cooperation between the two 
German states on the basis of peaceful coexistence in order to prevent 
a further allocation Within the German nation and to create the pre- 
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requisites for its reunification as a peace-loving, democnadiggti 
tral state. 
The bodies of the German confederation will delibérate gm 
on recommendations to the two German governments for a 
ing security in Europe, for a rapprochement between thet: 
st ates, anc their peaceful unification. They recommend 
er ‘ measures pertaining to the following questions: 
ation of the provisions of the peace treaty aii 





of Gen many. 

Step-by-step rescission of the commitments resulta moun 
ante ship of both German states in military groupingsrsey 
relations with these military alliances, withdrawal of fore UP " 
and cissolution of their bases. 

3—-A oreement. on the military neutrality of both Germbil 
basis for the coming militarily neutral, reunified Germany. J 
4—Completion of general and total disarmament in batil 
states as a German contribution to world disarmament. 
5—Shaping of the foreign relations of both Germansi@im 
cordance with the principles of the U.N. Charter. Meni - 
the two German nations or the confederation in internatiorte 
izations and conventions. Understanding on all questiottiaag™ 
from the membership of the two German states in intemagagy 
nomic associations, 
6—Granting of assistance to economically’ underdevelof 
tries, combined with the repudiation of any form of colomf 
7—Development of relations between the two German 8 
field of economy, trade, culture, science and vechnorogyy# =o 
Creation of conditions for unimpeded travel. 
8—Preparation of a democratic constitution for a ri att 
many in which service to peace will be the foremost duty Hg 





zen. Preparation and implementation of general, free eam 
democratic elections for an all-German parliament in thay 
Germany. 


9—KEstablishment of an all-German government of a pé ne 

neutral and democratic German state with Berlin as its*GaR 

The peace plan of the German people points the wa ores 
and happy future for Germany. The GDR People’s a4 irene 
it » command of sincerity to call the attention of the Te 

people to the fact that the road to German reunification | ze y 

only by overcoming revived revanchism and militarism 7m 

many. The safeguarding of the peaceful future of the ene yt 

calls for a further strengthening of the GDR, the safe a ; 
and of security in Germany. Every German of good wil wam 

and the West of our fatherland is charged with the nation 

everything in his power to make the German peace pléd 

reality. 

: Berlin, 6 July, the People’s Chamber of the Gels 

cratic Republic, SED faction, LDP factiog ae | 

tion, NDP faction, GDF faction, EDGE i 

faction, faction of ‘the Democratic Womey 

Germany, faction of the Association’¢ ea oe 

faction of the German Cultural League, # ae 

Mutual Peasants’ Aid. 
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